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2  THE  president's  AKNu'aL  ADDRESS*  'fOR   1882 

To-night  I  have  to  announce  the  loss  of  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Society,  Dr.  John  Muir,  an  eminent 
Sanscritist  Dr.  Muir,  living  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  seldom 
present  at  our  meetings,  but  he  always  took  an  interest  in 
our  proceedings,  and  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  added 
to  the  members  of  our  Council.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1810,  and  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  India  in  1828,  re- 
maining the  usual  25  years.  He  obtained  great  proficiency 
both  in  reading  and  writing  Sanscrit,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  compose  poetry  that  could  bear  Pundit  criticism,  and  his 
great  work,  "Original  Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institu- 
tions,'' in  5  volumes,  made  him  thoroughly  well  known  to  all 
Oriental  scholars,  who  greatly  appreciated  his  labours  and 
worth,  as  was  well  evinced  by  the  reception  given  to  him  by 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence  in  1878.  Nor  were 
his  efiforts  in  support  of  Sanscrit  studies  confined  to  literary 
work  alone ;  he  actually  founded,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  endowment  of  the  professorial  chair  of  Sanscrit  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  every  way — by  giving  prizes  and  by  words 
of  encouragement — promoted  the  study  of  that  language  in 
Great  Britain.  In  his  later  years  Dr.  Muir  wrote  many 
English  poetical  translations  of  Sanscrit  texts,  which  he 
printed  for  private  circulation  only.  We  must  all  lament 
that  our  Society  has  been  deprived  of  such  an  eminent 
member. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Nicol  in  my  last  year's 
address,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  the  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  his  presidential  address 
to  the  SocieU  des  Aiiciens  Textea  Frangaia  on  21  Dec.  1881, 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  Society  for  1881,  No.  3, 
p.  82.  After  having  spoken  of  Littr^'s  loss,  M.  Gaston 
Paris  said  : 

"Pendant  que  Littr^  partait  plein  de  jours,  laissant 
derriere  lui,  avoc  bien  d'autres  ouvrages,  ce  monument  du 
Dictionnaire  qui  iromortalisera  son  nora,  un  jeune  savant, 
qui  avait  entrepis,  sur  une  partie  de  I'histoire  de  notre 
ancienne  langue,  les  tnivaux  les  plus  importants  et  les  micux 
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con9uSy  Heniy  Nicol,  presque  le  seul  qui,  en  Angleterre, 
fit  de  rAnglo-normand  une  ^tude  vraiment  scientifique, 
s'^teignait  k  Alger,  sans  mSme  avoir  trac^  le  plan  complet 
de  son  oeuvre,  mais  non  sans  avoir  fait  connaltre  des 
fchantillons  qui  permettent  d'en  appr^cier  le  m^rite  et  la 
■olide  preparation/' 


The  Work  of  the  Philological  Society. 

The  Monthly  Proceedings^  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr. 
Sireet,  give  such  a  coiftplete  account  of  what  has  taken  place 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  classify  the  papers,  reports,  and  statements 
succinctly. 

Since  our  last  anniversary  on  20  May  1881  we  have  had, 
exclusive  of  to-day,  14  meetings,  of  which  one  on  24  June, 
1881,  was  an  extra  meeting  convened  to  hear  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Marshall,  which  illness  unfortunately  prevented  him  from 
presenting,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  bring  it  forward  during 
the  remainder  of  our  session.  Illness  also  prevented  me  from 
attending  to  my  duties  as  president  during  the  month  of 
February. 

On  2  Dec.  1881  Mr.  Oust  presented  the  report  of 
himself  and  Prof.  Sayce,  the  deputation  from  the  Society  to 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Berlin. 

On  3  February,  1882,  after  a  paper  by  Mr.  Vogin,  of 
Holland,  had  been  read  on  the  Partial  Corrections  of  English 
Spelling,  which  occupied  us  so  much  during  the  previous 
session,  Mr.  Sweet  made  proposals,  which  were  adopted,  to 
endeavour  to  agree  with  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne  gave  us  a  paper  on  17  June,  1881, 
on  the  distribution  of  place-names  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
in  continuation  of  his  former  paper  relating  to  the  same  in 
England.  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  H.  M.  Baynes  read 
a  paper  on  the  application  of  the  Psychological  Method  to 
Language. 


4  THE   president's  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  FOR   1882. 

Our  treasurer  Mr.  Dawson  gave  us  two  important  papers, 
which  we  printed  and  distributed  at  once  with  the  Monthly 
Proceedings^  namely,  on  the  treatment  of  the  indefinite  article 
(7,  an  in  the  authorised  and  newly  revised  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  (18  Nov.  1881),  and  on  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  (17  Feb.  1882),  shewing  in  what  great  need 
of  revision  the  new  revision  stood. 

Grammar  occupied  us  for  several  evenings.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  old  Latin  grammars  are  un- 
suitable for  setting  the  norm  for  grammars  of  modern 
languages  and  for  non-Aryan  languages,  and  rather  eager 
discussions  took  place  upon  some  of  the  points  raised.  Mr. 
Sweet's  papers  were  read  on  16  Dec.  1881,  and  3  Feb.  1882, 
and  Mr.  Brandreth's  on  5  May,  1882.  These  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  special  paper  on  some  points  in  Old- 
English  Grammar  read  by  Mr.  James  Piatt,  junior,  on 
2  Dec.  1881.  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  same  evening  read  a  paper 
on  the  novel  but  interesting  subject  of  Old-English  "pet- 
names." 

In  this  connection  I  may  name  Mr.  Sweet's  notes  on  some 
English  Etymologies  on  3  June,  1881,  and  his  Old  English 
contributions  on  3  March,  1882,  dealing  in  the  first  part 
with  the  influence  of  stress  in  sound-changes  of  Old  English, 
and  in  the  second  part  with  the  progress  of  his  work  on 
the  "Oldest  English  Texts." 

Phonetics  occupied  a  large  part  of  our  time.  A  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  of  languages  and  their  relations,  a§  standing 
behind  the  written  symbols  and  alone  giving  them  life  and 
value,  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  it 
may  now  be  said  to  be  recognised  that  no  one  can  be  an 
etymologist  if  he  is  not  also  somewhat  of  a  phonologist. 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  read  his  exhaustive  paper  on 
living  Slavonic  sounds  as  compared  with  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal Neo-Latin  and  Germano-Scandinavian  sounds  on  4  and 
18  Nov.  1881.  Mr.  Sweet  on  24  June,  1881,  and  Mr.  Cayley 
on  17  Feb.  1882,  dealt  with  particular  points  of  ancient 
Greek  Pronunciation.  On  3  June,  1881,  Mr.  Sweet  gave  us 
Part  III.  of  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  on  16  Dec. 
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1881,  he  read  ua  Mr,  Powers  paper  on  English  words  adopted 
tinlo  the  Welsh  of  West  Brecknockshire  and  East  Cui*digan- 
rihire,  shewing  their  phonetic  changes*    Finally,  on  21  April, 

1882,  I  read  my  paper  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Midland  and 
^£astern  Counties,  proposing  a  strictly  phonetic  classilication, 
jftod  forming  the  second  stage  of  preparation  for  my  l*ho» 
l&ology  of  Existing  English  Diabcts. 

The  great  work  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  PhUologlcul 
Society  naturally  occupied  several  evenings.  Dr.  Murray 
Igave  an  account  on  24  June,  1881,  of  his  interview  with 
ae  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  eon- 
milted  the  Society  on  various  points  of  detail ;  on  2  Dec, 
18S1,  he  gave  from  his  slips  the  history  and  explanations 
of  several  words  under  A,  and  on  20  Jan.  1882,  he  devoted 
evening  to  explaining  the  actual  work  on  the  dictionary 
preparation  for  going  to  press  with  Part  I.  in  March  ; 
mnd  on  5  May  he  was  able  to  show  us  some  first  trial  proofs. 
On  17  March,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  an  outsider 
to  the  Society,  Dr,  Murray  was  invited  to  explain  his 
proposed  method  of  marking  pronunciation  in  the  dictionarVj 
to  meet  what  he  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case.  And 
he  wUl  now  read  a  short  report  upon  the  present  state  of  this 
preat  undertaking. 


Kbport  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Dicttionary  of  the 
Philological  Socieit.  By  Dr,  Murray,  Epitor, 
Vice-President  (formerly  President), 

**I  had  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  work  for  the  Dictionary 
daring  the  past  three  years.  This  is,  however,  not  now 
practicable.  Although  the  period  which  I  considered  re- 
|aisite  for  completing  the  reading  and  examination  of  books 
tpired  in  March  last,  the  full  results  have  not  yet  reached 
roe,  or  only  so  lately  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
mad  tabulate  them,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  before  the 
date  of  another  Presidential  Address.     That  will  also  be  the 
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fitting  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  help  of  the  many 
hundred  Readers,  who  have  worked  so  generously  and  un- 
grudgingly to  supply  both  general  and  special  quotations  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  words.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  former  annual 
reports,  and  to  all  I  can  for  the  present  only  express  my  own 
thanks  and  those  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  signal 
help  which  they  have  given  us.  The  great  fact,  which 
will  be  much  more  interesting  to  our  members  and  friends,  is, 
that  the  Dictionary  is  now  at  last  really  launched,  and  that 
some  forty  pages  are  in  type ;  of  which  forty-eight  columns 
have  reached  me  in  *  proof.'  There  have  arisen,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  innumerable  questions  of  form,  editorial  and 
typographical,  which  have  had  to  be  settled  over  these  early 
pages,  necessitating  much  recasting,  and  involving  consider- 
able delay ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  have  nearly  all 
been  settled,  and  that  we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  pro- 
ceeding uninterruptedly,  and  of  bringing  out  our  first  part 
during  the  present  year.  At  the  same  time  the  daily  labour 
involved  in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press  is  enormously 
heavy — indeed  we  cannot  yet  estimate  its  actual  amount,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  is  therefore  necessarily  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  laying  upon  the 
table  specimens  of  the  work  in  all  its  stages,  and  I  trust  that 
the  members  will  find  that  it  realizes  their  expectations  of 
what  the  Dictionary  ought  to  be.  I  need  only  add  that 
though  part  of  letter  A  is  in  the  printers'  hands,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  send  us  anything  of  value,  either  for  that  or  later 
letters.  Many  valuable  additions  will,  I  trust,  still  be  made 
to  our  materials,  which  even  now  are  far  from  complete  in 
reference  to  the  history  and  use  even  of  common  words. 
Thus,  in  sending  to  press  the  articles  About  and  Above,  I 
have  been  painfully  disappointed  to  find  how  poorly  the 
meanings  and  constructions  of  these  words  are  illustrated 
from  modern  English  writers,  so  that  after  spending  hours 
of  precious  time — when  I  really  had  not  moments  to  spare — 
in  trying  to  find  them,  I  have  been  in  too  many  instances 
obliged  to  concoct  sentences   and  phrases   as   illustrations. 
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Ttis  h  very  unsatiBfactory,  and  I  fear  that  what  is  true  of 
tht«e  words  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  prepositions,  con- 
janctions,  and  *  particles  *  generally ;  and  no  more  important 
h^lp  could  now  be  rendered  to  the  Dictionary  than  by  the 
collection  of  modern  instances  of  all  uses  and  constructions 
of  these  little  words,  which  Readers  are  so  apt  to  neglect 
unless  they  are  specially  looking  for  them. 

"  I  have  also  specially  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  their  help  is 
urgently  desirod  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the 
materials  in  hand,  and  in  doing  everything  that  they  can  to 
accelerate  the  final  work  of  editing.  In  response  to  my 
former  appeal,  several  friends  have  undertaken  parts  of 
letters,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more  help  of  this 
kind,  and  I  earnestly  ask  every  one  who  has  the  time  to 
take  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  slips  to  arrange  and 
claasify/' 


KfiFORT  ON  Sta>FOBD's  DiCmONARY  OF   ANGLICISED  FoREION 

WoiiDS  AND  Phrases. 


In  connection  with  Dn  Murray's  labours  on  the  Pliilo* 
logical  Society's  Diotinnary,  I  may  mention  the  bequest  of 
tire  late  Mr,  John  Frederick  Stanford,  M,A.,  F.R.S,,  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  his  University,  This  con- 
tisU  of  a  mass  of  papers  which  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  dictionary  of  foreign  words  used  in  English,  and  £501)0 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  printing  it. 

Some  of  our  older  members  may  recollect  that  several  years 
mgo  Mr.  Stanford  was  introduced  to  our  Society  by  Mr.  II. 
B*  Wheatley,  and  read  a  paper  before  it.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  Philological  Society  should  take  over  his  collection 
of  islipH,  and  either  work  them  into  its  dictionary  or  make 
them  the  foundation  of  a  new  one.  But  liir,  Furnivall,  who 
was  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Dictionary,  reported  that  most 
of  Mr.  Stanford's  slips  were  extracts  with  no  date  or  record  of 
thtlr  source,  and  as  Mr.  Stanford  did  not  propose  to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  a  searcher  for  their  identification,  the  Society 
declined  doings  anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Stan  ford 'a 
bequest  of  £5000,  however,  for  the  completion  of  his 
material,  entirely  altered  the  complexion  of  aiikirs,  and 
made  it  possible  to  produce  a  dictionary  sintilar  to  what  he 
desired.  Nevertheless  the  first  Syndicate  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  report  on  Mr.  Stanford's  bequest, 
advised  that  it  should  be  re  fused »  as  they  considered  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  will.  On  a 
day  being  appointed  for  a  discussion  of  this  report  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Fornivall  went  to  Cambridge,  to  lead  the  opposi- 
tion to  its  confirmation,  and  shew  in  what  way,  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Stanford's  will,  a  valuable  dictionary  of  Anglian 
and  Foreign  terms  and  phrases  could  be  compiled »  which 
would  present  a  complete  picture  of  English  social  life  from 
the  time  of  Charles  IL  Our  members,  Prof.  Postgate  and 
Mr,  Henry  Bradshaw,  and  all  the  best  authorities,  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  when  the  Grace  for 
confirming  the  Report,  advising  the  University  to  refuse  the 
bequest,  was  submitted  to  the  Congregation,  it  was  rejected 
by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  100  to  2. 

The  University  then  appointed  a  second  Syndicate  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  and  will,  and  consider  whether  the  bequest 
could  be  accepted,  taking  counsel's  opinion  if  necessary,  Thia 
Syndicate  reported  on  26  Nov,  1881,  that  they  found  the 
papers  to  consist  mainly  of  undated  cuttings  from  unnamed 
newspapers,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  ahnost  useless  as  a 
contribution  to  lexicography,  but  that  having  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  will  itself,  they  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Stanford's  intentions  could  be  substantially  carried  out  by 
publishing  a  Dictionary  to  be  called  "The  Stanford  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Foreign  Words  and  Plirases," 
any  raat<?rial  collected  by  Mr.  Stanford  being  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mark. 

This  Dictionary,  while  excluding  purely  technical  terms, 
would  embrace : 

( 1 )  All  Anglicised  non- European  words  and  phrases  found 
in  English  literature* 
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(2)  All  Latin  and  Greek  words  wkicli  retain  their  org-inal 
fomit  and  all  Latin  and  Greek  phrases  in  nao  in  English 
literature. 

(3)  All  Anglicised  words  and  phrases  borrowed  directly 
firom  modern  European  languages,  excepting  French. 

(4)  All  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from  French  which 
(.letain  the  French  pronunciation* 

(5)  All  words  borrowed  from  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  but  imperfectly  naturalised 
and  now  obsolete. 

This  report  was  confirmed  by  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  on 
8  Dec,  X881,  and  another  Syndicate  appointed  to  prepare  a 
tcheme  to  carry  it  out.  This  Syndicate  on  30  Marchj  1882, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Editor,  paid  as  the 
Preas  Syndicate  shouhl  determine,  with  power  to  appoint  paid 
assistanta ;  that  the  dictionary  should  be  completed  within 
m  neasooable  time^  and  an  annual  report  issued,  and  that 
£500  should  be  reserved  be3^ond  the  expenses  for  the  first 
edition,  for  supplements.  Tlius  we  arc  likely  to  have  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  foreign  words  which  we  were  or  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  to  supplement  our  own  tongue,  although 
from  a  desire  not  to  interfere  with  dictionaries  now  in  tlio 
]  market,  the  full  list  of  importations  introduced  since  the 
iSeTolution,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  the  con- 
'  sequent  picture  of  social  lile  which  he  desired,  will  not  be 
given.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
exertions  of  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  F urn i vail,  in  this 
matter.  He  is  always  to  the  fore  when  the  interests  of 
philology  and  especially  of  the  history  of  our  language  and 
eocial  life  are  to  be  served. 


On  13   Feb,  1871,  on  p.  xii  of  the   "Notice**  prefixed 

to   the   third   part  of  my  Early  English   Pronunciation^  I 

f  aaid,  **  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  complete  account  of  our 

eicisting  English  language  should  occupy  the  attention  of  an 

J:L\'GLiSfi  Dialect  Society,"  and  in  my  address  of  16  May, 
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1873,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat  (since  then  appointed  to  be  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Cambridge)  had  actually  started  a  society  under  the 
name  which  I  had  proposed.  Eight  years  have  now  elapsed, 
and  Prof.  Skeat  has  been  good  enough  to  prepare  the  follow- 
ing report  on  what  this  Society  has  accomplished.  He  is  no 
longer  in  charge  of  it,  but  he  still  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  iU  proceedings,  and  was  manifestly  the  proper  man  to 
rondor  an  account  of  its  work.  Even  those  who,  unaware 
perhaps  of  practical  difficulties,  think  that  the  Society  could 
have  done  more,  and  more  scientific  work  in  the  time,  must 
admit  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
tho  knowledge  of  our  language  as  it  exists.  The  subject  is  very 
largo  and  very  difficult,  and  to  gain  the  indispensable  support, 
it  had  niKHHisarily  to  be  treated  in  the  way  with  which  word- 
ci^UiH'tors  have  been  mainly  familiar.  I  trust  that  what  has 
bwn  done  will  bo  of  great  service  to  the  scientific  dialectolo- 
gi»t  of  the  future>  although  it  may  not  be  all  he  desires. 


KitlVHT   ON    THK    KniU.ISH   DiaLECT    SoCIETY    BY   THE    ReV. 

Phofks^r  AV.  W.  Skeat. 

^^TW  n^'^owkitv  ii^  tho  establishment  of  an  English  Dialect 
i^violY  W)  boott  urjjod*  both  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wnifht*  l^vr  M4U0  limo  U^for^  the  Society  came  into  actual 
*v\J*t%^n\N^  U  w^*  ^\omUy  felt  that,  whilst  we  were  waiting, 
iKo  \)u^hvt«  wv^^  i^ri^^iu^.  As  it  became  daily  clearer  that 
^«^^^H^Kui^  iu\»»l  bo  i)\U)Ow'  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time 
Uv^l  \^U^r  x^  K\vi^^  bu*ittO!»  it  w*s  to  do  it,  the  writer  of  this 
ivjsvii  r\>*«*^vv^l  t»  t^ftko  it  upon  himself  to  become  the 
Uv^H^>^v>  S^vrotarv  •lul  Oinvtor.  and  to  see  what  could  be 
\l\^*u^  \u  iKo  ^^*  v^f  tiiiuUu^  out  oditors  and  materials.  This 
\i^\N4\%NL  Al  tko  tit^.  *  S^vxl  di^  of  correspondence;  but 
iJvn^  UvuW  ^^  AW(4y  v\^i|^Hi:»tod  by  the  discovery  that 
H  xutKv  hi^tl  v^vi^uutx  \4*  w\vrk  *ud  wwker«  could  be  obtained 
\><  svixU^v  K^  k%v|^  tW  i^uuor*  omi^oTod  for  some  years.  This 
\\4^   u\   ^h>^  uuN»ulx  s4'  Xlo^\\  l^rS:  and  it  was  not  long 
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before  the  Society  numbered  two  hundred  subscribers  at 
half  a  guinea  each.  Subsequent  experience  shewed  that  the 
subscription  was  fixed  too  low,  and  that  it  could  be  safely 
increased  to  a  pound  without  the  loss  of  many  subscribers ; 
but  the  low  rate  originally  fixed  was  a  gain,  at  the  outset, 
to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  supporters.  As  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  a  start  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  something  at  least  should  be  printed  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  reprinting  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  scarce  glossaries  published  during  the  last  century  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present ;  more  especially  as  the  works 
containing  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  expensive.  It  was 
not  uncommonly  the  case  that  writers  introduced  into  their 
works  provincial  glossaries  that  had,  apparently,  not  much  to 
do  with  their  main  subject,  and  the  separation  of  the  glossaries 
from  their  other  work  has  been  a  distinct  gain.  No  better 
example  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  Part  II.  of  the  Reprinted 
Glossaries,  p.  viii. 

"Professor  Mayor  actually  took  the  trouble  to  extract, 
for  our  benefit,  the  provincial  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Glossaries  made  by  Thomas  Heame  to  his  editions 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  of  Brunne's  translation 
of  Peter  Langtoft.  These  Glossaries  fill  304  pages,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns ;  yet  our  reprint,  containing  all 
that  for  our  purposes  is  required,  occupies  only  four  pages, 
and  at  the  same  time  disposes  of  Uearne's  four  volumes, 
now  becoming  extremely  scarce. 

"The  very  first  glossary  reprinted  for  the  Society,  from  the 
carious  old  book  called  'A  Tour  to  the  Caves,'  is  one  of 
considerable  interest ;  and  I  have  since  pointed  out  (in  the 
Introduction  to  our  reprint  of  William  de  Worfat's  *  Bran 
New  Wark  *)  that  its  author,  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  vicar  of 
Burton-in-Kendal,  certainly  afforded  assistance  (either  by 
correspondence  or  by  means  of  his  printed  glossary)  to 
William  de  Worfat,  that  is,  William  of  Overthwaite  in 
Westmoreland,    whose   family  name   was   Hutton   likewise. 
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These  two  publications  were  printed  by  the  same  Kendal 
printer,  in  1781  and  1784  respectively. 

"William  Humphrey  Marshall,  the  author  of  several 
works  on  agriculture,  was  a  great  word-collector.  His  real 
design  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  *  to  confine  himself  merely 
to  such  words  as  relate  more  especially  to  rural  affairs  ; '  but 
his  love  for  old  words  was,  fortunately,  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  go  beyond  his  prescribed  limits  in  numerous 
instances.  Otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  described  for  us 
the  old  custom  of  riding  the  stang,  which  'is  used  as  a 
reproof  to  the  man  who  beats  his  wife  ;  or  (when  it  happens) 
to  the  wife  who  beats  her  husband ; '  and  again,  he  describes 
the  barguest  as  being  *a  hobgoblin  of  the  .highest  order, 
terrible  in  aspect,  and  loaded  with  chains  of  tremendous 
rattle.'  From  his  various  works  we  have  collected  glossaries 
of  East  Yorkshire,  East  Norfolk,  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  and  of  West  Devonshire.  It 
was  my  misfortune,  in  reprinting  the  provincialisms  of  East 
Yorkshire,  to  follow  the  edition  of  1788,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  later  edition  of  1796  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  words.  By  way  of  making  some 
amends  for  this  oversight,  the  additional  words  were  re- 
printed separately,  in  Glossary  No.  22  of  the  Series  of 
Reprints.  Whilst  speaking  of  words  specially  relating  to 
rural  affairs,  I  must  not  forget  to  record  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Britten  for  his  excellent  collection  of  *  Old  Country  and 
Farming  Words,'  gleaned  from  no  less  than  five  treatises  on 
agriculture  (ranging  in  date  from  1681  to  1863),  which  was 
printed  for  the  Society  in  1880. 

"Amongst  our  reprints  we  have  also  included  Dr.  Willan's 
collection  of  words  used  in  the  West  Riding  (1811)  ;  Lewis's 
Isle  of  Thanet  words  (1736)  ;  Duncumb's  Herefordshire 
words  (1804)  ;  Duncan's  Lowland-Scottish  words  (1595)  ; 
Kennett's  collection  of  words  from  various  dialects  (1695) ; 
Britten's  Wiltshire  words  (1825),  from  which  Akerman's 
Wiltshire  glossary  was  practically  copied,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  duly  recorded;  Spurdens's  supple- 
ment to  Forby,  with  its  singular  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
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Torby'a  well-known  glossary  of  Eust-Anglian  worda  was 
merely  compiled,  and  somen^hat  mutilated  and  spoilt  in  the 
e*iiting,  from  the  MS.  collection  made  by  Mr.  Spurdens  and 
Mr.  Deere ;  and  Sir  J.  Call  urn's  list  of  Ilawsted  worda 
(1813). 

**  But  the  most  important  of  this  set  of  booka  is  the 
reprint  of  the  collections  of  the  famous  John  Ray,  who  was 
not  only  the  first  to  gather  together  our  provincial  words, 
but  in  some  respects  has  never  been  surpassed.  I  have  been 
much  impressed,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  with  the  general 
efulness  of  Ray's  collections  ;  and  few  things  have  ever 
iTen  me  greater  satisfaction  than  tbo  pleasure  of  succeeding 
in  reducing  his  eight  alphabetical  lists  to  ftro,  preserving  no 
other  distinction  than  the  fundamental  one  of  dividing  words 
of  the  North  Country  from  those  of  the  South ;  whilst  the 
addition  of  an  index  again  reduces  these  two  alphabets  to 
onfi,  and  enables  us  to  say,  at  a  glance,  whether  Ray  has 
recorded  or  omitted  any  given  words ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
what  additions  were  made  by  Thoresby  in  1703. 

''Besides  the  works  which  are  strictly  provincial,  we 
have  also  reprinted  some  lists  which  partake  of  a  technical 
character,  viz.  Manlove's  '  Customs  of  the  Derb3^8hire  Lead- 
miners,  with  a  glossary  of  Lead- mining  terms  *  (1653) ;  and 
the  lists  of  Derbyshire  mining  terms  made  by  T.  Houghton 
(1681),  and  J.  Mawe  (180'2}.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  more  complete  collection  of  mining  terms,  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Britten* 

**ln  planning  the  works  to  be  edited  for  the  Society,  our 
first  need  was  to  compile  a  Bibliographical  List  of  all  that 
had  been  done  heretofore.  Though  the  list  is  not  very 
extensive,  it  was  nevertheless  a  work  of  some  difBculty, 
owing  to  the  merely  local  circulation  and,  not  un frequently, 
the  extremely  trivial  and  even  contemptible  nature  of  some 
ct  the  so-called  works  *  in  dialect/  Fortunately,  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith,  who 
printed  his  'Bibliographical  List  of  the  works  ....  illus- 
trating the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England'  in  I8'30  ;  and 
by  3£r.  T\Tieatley,  who  compiled  his  *  Chronological  Notices 
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of  the  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language '  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society  in  1865.  But  many  of  the  counties  could 
only  be  dealt  with,  bibliographically,  by  persons  extremely 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  their  respective  counties  ;  and 
the  names  of  those  who  gave  us  much  valuable  assistance  in 
this  matter  are  entitled  to  our  particular  regard.  They  are 
as  follows,  viz.  Mr.  J.  Eussell  Smith,  who  allowed  us  to 
include  the  whole  of  his  list ;  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  who  added  several  articles ;  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  gave  us  access  to  his  valuable 
collection  of  books ;  and,  for  various  special  contributions, 
Mr.  Axon,  Mr.  Briscoe,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kobinson,  Mr.  Shelley, 
Messrs.  Boase  and  Courtney,  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Morris,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  Mr.  B.  White,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Wordsworth.  Many  others  contributed  various  useful  titles 
to  the  list,  which  was  at  first  begun  by  myself,  and  sub- 
sequently continued  and  completed  by  Mr.  Nodal,  with  help 
from  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  W.  Doig,  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton.  An  index  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Axon.  All 
this  is  worthy  of  record ;  for  it  is  probable  that  cases  are 
extremely  rare  in  which  a  small  volume  of  201  pages  has 
been  compiled  by  the  hearty  collaboration  of  so  many 
workers,  free  from  all  dissension;  and  it  shews  how  well 
Englishmen  can  *pull  together,'  when  they  are  so  minded. 
"  The  reprinting  of  old  glossaries  and  the  compilation  of 
a  bibliographical  list  were  necessary  and  useful,  but  only 
humble  labours.  All  this  was  but  preliminary  skirmishing ; 
the  real  battle  began  when  we  had  to  venture  upon  original 
work.  Here  many  things  combined  to  put  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  find  persons 
competent  for  the  work ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange 
that  a  really  good  word-collector  and  glossary-compiler  can- 
not possibly  be  made ;  he  must  be,  like  a  poet,  born  to  it. 
How  else  can  he  be  really  familiar  with  the  speech  which 
he  professes  to  illustrate?  How  is  he  to  discern  between 
words  which  are  thought  to  be  classical  and  words  certainly 
provincial,  and  to  recognize  the  fine  distinction  between 
dialect  and  slang  P    I  am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  of 
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word -collec ting  have  been  greatly  under- rated  ;  it  has  even 
been  suggosted  to  us  that  we  should  employ  word-collectors, 
as  if  we  could  find  them  forth-coming  upon  &  mere  cursory 
search.  We  have  also  received,  from  some  quarters,  ranch 
good  advice  on  the  subject  of  glossary-making,  which  it  has 
boeo  our  wisdom  steadily  and  i>ersi.stently  to  disregard. 
There  i«  a  constant  and  irreconcileable  opposition  between 
those  who  advise  us  to  register  everything  we  can  in  every 
county,  and  those  who  tell  us  we  rauBt  register  nothing  as 
being  peculiar  to  one  county  which  can  possibly  be  heard  in 
other.  On  both  sides  there  is  some  danger,  but  we  must 
her  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  former  class  of  advisers,  or 
else  stultify  ourselves  and  perish.  As  to  those  who  tell  us 
to  publiish  only  what  is  peailuir  to  each  county,  it  is  but 
charitable  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  know  what  im- 
practicable folly  they  are  talking.  Such  t^lk  is  the  specu- 
lion  of  a  theorist,  who  wants  the  work  done  by  some  one 
and  it  is  not  the  tiilk  of  a  practical  man  who  con- 
ends  to  consider  how  he  would  set  about  such  a  work 
imaelf.  No  proof  of  these  things  need  be  offered ;  for  we 
hare  overwhelming  evidence  before  us,  if  we  will  examine 
practical  results.  Only  one  method  has  ever  been  pursued 
hitherto  by  every  worker  who  has  ever  printed  a  glossary 
fc>r  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  it  will  be  time  to 
coasider  how  we  are  to  make  a  list  of  words  really  peat /tar 
to  a  oounty,  when  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  any  such 
phenomenal  list  has  ever  yet  been  printed.  Those  who 
foquire  evidence  may  read  over  our  Bibliographical  List,  and 
iBO  if  they  can  find  such  a  publication  as,  to  their  narrowed 
ideaa,  is  immaculate. 

*•  To  return  to  sober  and  common-sense  considerations,  we 
can  only  produce  glossaries  similar  to  such  as  have  been  pro- 
daccd  already  in  the  past ;  and  even  to  do  this  is  suflBciently 
difficult.  We  have  not  only  to  find  word -collectors  who 
aro,  aa  I  have  said,  fitted  for  the  work  by  birth,  training,  and 
long  experience,  but  we  have  to  find  them  ready  to  work  for 
aothing,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time,  in  the  most 
Ittetml  sense,  for  the  good  of  their  country.     It  is  to  the 
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credit  of  England  that  several  such  have  been  found ;  and 
that,  of  the  numerous  glossaries  which  have  been  so 
generously  contributed,  most  of  them  are  fairly  useful,  and 
some  of  them  excellent.  I  may  at  once  mention  some 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  creditable,  and  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  students  when  many  years 
have  passed  by,  and  when  true  provincial  dialects  have 
become  almost  indistinguishable. 

"  Mr.  F.  K.  Kobinson  has  given  us  a  list  of  words  in  use 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  He  had  previously 
printed  a  similar  collection  in  1855 ;  but  the  work  which 
he  so  generously  gave  to  the  Dialect  Society  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  original  one,  as  may  well  be  under- 
stood when  we  notice  that  he  continued  to  add  to  and  revise 
his  former  work  during  a  space  of  21  years.  We  must  all 
regret  the  recent  news  of  his  death,  which  took  plsu^e  at 
a  good  old  age.  I  remember  reading  the  proofs  of  this  book 
with  great  interest;  it  is  a  very  full  list,  with  terse  definitions, 
and  eminently  free  from  etymological  speculation. 

''Messrs.  Milner  and  Nodal  have  just  completed  the 
vocabulary  of  their  Lancashire  glossary,  after  several  years. 
It  happens  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  published  part 
of  the  work  (another  is  to  follow  in  1883,  containing  a 
chapter  on  the  Literature,  Grammar  and  Pronunciation  of 
the  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  of  omitted  words),  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  has  always  been 
recognised,  and  the  celebrated  Tim  Bobbin  is,  amongst 
writers  of  dialect,  a  sort  of  classic. 

"  Mr.  0.  C.  Eobinson  has  given  us  a  glossary  of  words  in 
use  in  Mid- Yorkshire,  abounding  with  illustrations  of 
country  talk,  every  one  of  which  is  rendered  into  '  glossic ' 
for  the  use  of  phoneticians,  and  is  also  given  in  a  '  nomic ' 
spelling  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader.  Prefixed  to  it 
is  an  Outline  Grammar  of  the  dialect,  and  a  discussion 
and  explanation  of  the  sounds.  Surely  this  is  a  thorough 
book. 

"A  fitting  companion  volume  to  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  one  which  deals  with  the  same  county,  is  the  Holderness 
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gflooary,  compiled  by  Mr,  F.  Ross,  Mr.  R.  Stoad,  and  lli\ 
T,  Holderness.  The  compilers  tell  U3  that  *  tliey  have  been 
careful  to  admit  no  words  except  such  as  can  be  considered 
genuinely  dialectal ;  technical  trade  terms,  slang,  and  exotics 
hairing  been  avoided,  excepting  where  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  district;  and  such  words  as  differ  but  slightly  from 
ordinary  English  have  been  relegated  to  the  Intnxiuction. 
The  Glo«sic  of  Mr.  A.  J,  Ellis  has  been  used  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  every- 
(ky  speech  of  the  people.*  This  is  a  good  description  of 
what  a  glossary  should  be ;  our  experience  has  already  shewn 
that  the  way  to  deal  w^ith  word^  which  are  merely  ordinary 
English  with  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  is  to  give  a  list  of 
them  in  the  preface  (where  they  serve  to  illustrate  varieties 
af  pronunciation),  but  to  exclude  them  from  the  main  list, 
ifao  Talue  of  which  they  simply  dilute. 

**]!krr.  Peacock's  Glossary  of  *  Words  used  in  the 
Wflpentakes  of  Manley  and  Corriughura,  Lincolnshire/ 
is  not  only  a  good  collection,  but  abounds  with  quaint 
illustmtions  of  real  spet^ch.  The  trouble  and  time  required 
for  making  such  a  book  as  this  may  be  gathered  from  the 
author's  statement  that  he  collected  materials  fur  it  for 
vpwmrds  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had,  at  the  same 
time,  been  assisted  by  many  friends.  The  truth  of  the 
tilustrations  is  refreshing  ;  when    be  explains  that   to  boon 

lighway  ia  to  repair  it^  we  can  almost  see  the  expression  of 
led  disgust  on   the  face  of  the   marsh-man  who  said — 

''d  hev  all  cheches  pull'd  doon  to  boon  the  roads  wi*,  an' 
parsona  kill*d  to  muck  the  land/  It  is  a  consolation  to  an 
£cigUsh  clergyman  to  know  that  he  can  still  be  put  to  some 
use,  ©Ten  after  he  has  ceased  to  live. 

**  One  of  the  most  complete  books  on  any  dialect  is  that  on 
Ject  of  Leicestershire  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  in 
ling  which  ho  liud  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
precieded  by  his  father,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  1848. 
The  introduction  contains  86  pages^  and   is  full  of  infor- 

\tion. 
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'*  The  list  of  original  glossaries  is  too  long  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  I  can  only  notice  here  the  names  of  other  counties 
and  districts  whieh  have  so  far  received  attention.  We  have 
Cumberiand  words,  by  Mr,  Dickinson,  with  two  supple- 
ments J  Swaledale  words,  by  Captain  Harland  ;  West  Corn* 
wall,  by  Miss  Courtney ;  East  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Couch ; 
Antrim  and  Down,  by  Mr.  Patterson ;  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Parish;  Kent,  by  Dr.  Pegge,  written  in  1735,  but  published 
by  us  for  the  first  time  from  his  MS, ;  Surrey,  by  Gr,  Leveson 
Gower,  Esq. ;  Oxfordshire,  by  Mrs.  Parker,  with  a  supple- 
ment; South  Warwickshire,  by  Mrs,  Francis;  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Atkinson's  well-known  glossary  of  the  Cleveland 
dialect ;  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  late  Major  Henry  Smith  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith ;  North  Lincoln  (distinct  from  Mr. 
Peacock's  dii^trict),  by  Mr.  Sutton  ;  Radnorshire,  by  the  Rev, 
W.  E.  T.  Morgan ;  as  well  as  the  valuable  book  on  English 
Plant-names  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland. 

"The  extra  Series  of  Miscellaneous  Works,  illustrative  of 
dialects,  is  also  well  worthy  of  mention.  In  this  we  have 
works  of  such  high  phonetic  value  as  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of 
English  Sounds  and  the  remarks  on  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset  by  Mr,  Elworthy ;  a  new  Classification  of  the  English 
Dialects,  with  two  maps,  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte; 
an  Early  English  Hymn,  with  a  very  curious  phonetic  copy 
of  it  made  by  a  Welshman,  edited  by  Mr*  Furnivall  and  Mr. 
Ellis;  and,  finally,  some  notes  on  the  antiquity  of  many 
dialectal  words  and  on  George  Eliot*s  use  of  Dialect,  by  Dr. 
Morris  and  Mr,  Axon  respectively.  By  way  of  textual 
illustration,  we  have  also  published  an  edition  of  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  and  reprints  of  the  *  Exmoor  Scolding '  and 
'A  Bran  New  Wark.' 

**  This  account  of  work  done  up  to  the  present  time  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  boon  given  in  a  dry  and  tedious  manner,  and 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  titles  of  books ;  but  I  trust 
it  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that,  if  we  have  not  done 
much,  we  have  done  something  ;  and  that,  if  all  has  not  been 
done  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  done  (and  my  experience 
is  that  reviewers  of  glossaries  ai*©  often  rather  hard  to  please), 
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^flkliaye  yet  collected  a  good  deal  that  may  be  turned  to 
#DeUer  account  hereafter. 

**  We  think  that  we  begin  to  discern  an  end  to  our  labours ; 
and  that  five  or  six  years  more  may  really  enable  us  to  print 
moRt  of  what  is  Taluable  for  our  purpose.*  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  supplementary.  Some  of  the  ground  has  been 
traTersed  already  ;  we  are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  some 
of  the  old  existing  glossaries  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not 
Bpersede  them.  We  have  Forby's  East-Anglian  collection, 
Cttjor  Moor's  Suffolk  words,  Atkinson's  Cleveland  glossary, 
Misa  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  and  many  others.  And 
quite  lately  we  have  had  the  Shropshire  glossary  by  Miss 
fackson,  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  to  be 
"the  best  of  the  whole  series,  whether  printed  by  the  Society 
or  out  of  it,  and  may  conveniently  h^  taken  as  a  model  by 
any  one  who  aspires  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  county 
glosaaries. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  remarking  that  all 

cperience  has  shewn  the  general  wisdom  of  the  rule  which 

adopt4Kl  at  the  outset,  and  which  has,  to  a  great  extent, 

adhered  to  throughout,  viz.  that  we  should  abstain,  as 

aa  in  ua  lay,  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 

fT^        -  'i^ist.      We  have   thus   been    spared   perversions   of 

II,  intended  to  lead  up  to  a  supposed  false  derivation; 

w©  have  saved  some  trouble  to  the  printers ;  we  have  left 

Bwer  blot«   for   the  attack   of  reviewers ;    and    earnetl,  as 

hope,  the  fervent  thanks  of  students  who  shall  work  at 

philology  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  when   the  value   of 

[>wel-sounds  shall  at  last  receive  that  attention  which  the 

&nt  age  grudges  to  give  them. 
*•  Further  particulars  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  may  be  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports.  I  may 
remark  that  the  Reports  for  1873,  1874,  and  187t5,  were 
mainly  written  by  myself,  and  that  moat  of  the  busineas  of 
th©  Society  was  managed  by  me  during  those  years*     It  was 
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not  desirable  that,  when  the  materials  and  names  of  workers 
had  once  been  collected,  the  business  should  long  remain 
entrusted  to  one  person  only.  Hence  in  the  year  1876, 
a  Committee  of  management  was  appointed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Nodal  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  which  he  has  punctually  fulfilled  up  to 
the  present  time. 

"  It  is  highly  important  to  mention  the  formation  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society's  Library.  After  some  negotiation, 
the  Central  Public  Library  of  Manchester  undertook  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  due  preservation  of  our  books,  and 
kindly  consented  to  our  earnest  request  that  they  might  be 
kept  together  in  one  place,  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  building.  Our  Seventh  Report,  for  the 
year  1879,  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  our  books,  up  to 
that  date,  compiled  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton.  The 
collection  is  doubtless  incomplete,  but  can  now  be  easily  filled 
up  at  leisure  by  occasional  purchases  and  by  donations.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  can  afford  to  give  us  books 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  now  that  there  is  a  permanent 
home  for  our  library,  under  proper  and  efficient  care." 

On  Dialect,  Language,  Orthoepy  and  Dr.  G.  Wenker's 
German  Speech-Atlas. 

The  notice  of  my  own  paper  on  English  Dialects,  together 
with  Prof.  Skeat's  Report  on  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  difference  between  Dialect 
and  Language.  After  frequent  and  anxious  consideration  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  definite  line  which  can  be  drawn  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  A  word  is  merely  a  speech- 
sound,  to  which  (approximatively)  a  definite  signification  is 
attached  by  speaker  and  hearer.  Change  the  sound,  and 
intelligence  ceases  between  say  the  two  first,  but  exists 
possibly  again  between  two  others,  or  the  first  speaker  and 
another  listener.  Has  not  the  language  changed  ?  Do  the 
words  dahn,  doon,  doicHy  belong  to  the  same  language,  all 
having  the  same  signification  P     It  seems  to  me  that  these 
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wtiitls  are  as  distinct  as  words  can  be,  the  first  two  contain- 
ing clear,  definite  vowels,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vowel  aeries,  with  no  phonetic  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  third  having  a  diphthong  (approxiina- 
tively)  composed  of  the  other  two*  It  is  not  perhaps  till  we 
find  that  dahn  is  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  neiglibtmrhood 
of  Leeds,  tiaon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  and  doitn^  or 
rather  (d&un),^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaeter  (all  in 
Yorkijhire),  that  we  say  they  are  dialectal  forms  of  the  re- 
ceived down — which  moat  assuredly  they  are  not,  the  original 
form  being  doon^  from  which  the  generation  of  the  others  can 
now  be  traced  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty*  But  was 
doon  a  dialectiil  form  ?  If  there  are  dialects  at  all,  as  distinct 
from  languages,  then  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  is 
"and  waSy  that  is,  that  it  was  a  local  word,  with  a  distinct 
diatrict,  and  that  the  form  varied  in  other  districts, 

I  have  referred  merely  to  a  sound.  Let  me  take  a  con- 
atruction.  Are  (a't  bi  gw6/n  w*m,  aaz  gaan  hiara),  butli 
Beaiiing  J  am  going  home,  different  languages?  The  words 
iiid  construction  are  utterly  diflerent*  There  is  scarcely  any 
greater  difference  in  English  and  French*  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  first  may  be  heard  in  North  Wiltshire  (near 
Chippenham),  and  the  second  in  North-west  Yorkshire  (near 
Hawed  in  Wensleydale),  we  are  content  to  call  them  dia- 
lectal expressions,  phrases,  or  forms.  Formerly  we  spoke  of 
the  original  of  the  first  as  Wesaex,  and  that  of  the  second  as 
Northumbrian,  and  considered  them  to  be  at  least  as  much 
different  languages  as  English  and  Dutch.  Why  not  now  ? 
I  can  conceive  no  reason  but  that  there  has  grown  up  to  be 
a  received  language,  chiefly  written,  and  having  an  artitidnl 
and  by  no  means  settled  corresponding  pronunciation,  whieli 
is  different  from,  yet  manifestly  related  to,  all  the  others, 
and  of  which  its  merely  ignorant  users  consider  the  others  to 
bi  "corruptions."  Of  course  this  is  a  most  glaring  error,  for 
tliQ  elder  cannot  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  younger.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  received  literary  English,  such  as  I  am 
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using  at  tho  present  moment,  ia  considered  the  English 
language  pure  and  Bimple,  and  the  other  forms  used  in 
England  are  considered  to  be  its  dialects.  It  is  couveuient 
to  say  80,  and  to  be  generally  intelligible,  I  adopt  the  ex* 
pression — ^  under  protest,  however.  But  the  distiiietiou 
between  language  and  dialect,  if  real,  must  have  existed 
from  the  first,  long  before  any  sort  or  kind  of  received 
language  grew  up,  and  very  long  before  there  was  such  a 
thing  coneeivahle  as  a  literary  language. 

This  received  literary  language  is  a  very  strange  pheno- 
menon. What  does  it  mean,  and  how  did  it  grow  ?  Origin- 
ally, I  believe,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  domination  by  one 
tribe  over  another,  Tho  conquerors,  savages,  would  not 
think  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  conquered.  Why 
should  they?  It  was  the  business  of  the  beaten  to  make 
themselves  intelligible  to  the  beaters.  In  subsequent  times 
of  course  the  conquerors,  being  few  in  number,  often  did  not 
succeed  in  irapo^jing  their  language  on  the  conquered,  wliose 
ris  inerim  was  too  much  for  them,  though  they  tried  hard ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  the  Normans  did  not  relin- 
quish the  attempt  for  some  centuries.  But  to  return  to 
more  primitive  times,  tho  language  of  the  conquerors,  who 
were  after  all  generally  only  speakers  of  one  particular 
dialect^  as  we  should  now  say,  became  the  language  of 
government,  of  the  powerful,  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  language  of  all  the  regions  they  dominated,  the 
other  poor  fellows  speaking  generally'  dialects,  if  their  lan- 
guages were  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  or  if  on 
totiiUy  different  principles  (as  in  the  case  of  Celt  and  Saxon), 
different  but  decidedly  **  inferior  *'  languages* 

Now  this  insulting  stigmatiaation  of  **  inferiority  '*  came 
in  time,  after  writing  was  invented,  to  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance* There  grew  up  a  Lmguage  of  refinement,  a  language 
of  literature,  and  aa  time  went  on  a  language  of  knowledge, 
which  could  not  from  want  of  opportunity  grow  up  in  the 
dialects  and  crushed  nationalities.  And  thus  there  came  to 
be  a  received  literary  language  so  far  as  writing  was  con* 
cerned,  or  nearly  so*     But  for  some  time  at  least  the  writers 
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living  in  districts  with  very  deficient  means  of  communica« 
tion  preserved  their  local  colour.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
it  is  only  by  forcing  the  meaning  of  words  that  we  can  say 
there  was  one  written  language.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if 
we  can  strictly  say  so  now.  In  a  novel  by  a  Scotch  lady,  a 
very  practised  writer,  published  this  year,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters, supposed  to  be  an  English  lady,  is  made  to  say :  ''  If 
you  read  that  paper,  I  will  die  J*  In  the  mouth  of  an  English 
lady  these  words  could  only  imply  a  suicidal  intention.  All 
the  writer  meant  however  was  *'  I  shall  die,''  that  is,  "it  will 
kill  me."     These  ahalls  and  mils  are  still  shibboleths. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  written  language  to  speech — I 
mean  the  speech  of  highly  educated  people,  moving  more  or 
less  in  the  "  best "  society — I  think  it  requires  a  still  greater 
forcing  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  there  is  one  English 
language.  Personally  I  do  not  know  any  two  people  who 
speak  every  written  English  word  they  have  in  common  in 
the  same  way.  Where  there  is  a  difference,  which  is  "  right"  P 
and  upon  what  principle  is  this  **  right "  determined  P  and 
when  an  orthoepist  decides,  is  his  judgment  explicable  or 
Explicable  ?  The  question  of  orthoepy  is  a  burning  one  at 
present,  when  people  wish  to  write  phonetically.  Some  sort 
of  notion  should  be  obtained  of  some  sort  of  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  Now  to  me  orthoepy  is  the 
speech  of  the  governing  and  educated  classes,  and  embraces 
every  variety  of  pronunciation  which  the  people  forming 
those  classes  habitually  and  intentionally  use.^     The  limits 

*  "L'autorit^,  en  langage,  comme  il  est  difficile  de  determiner  ce  qu'il 
en  tout  le  reste,  s* attache  au  prestige  faut  entendre  par  le  bon  usage,  par- 
social  et  politique.  Les  plus  puissants  ticulierement  en  matiere  de  pronon- 
pajisent  aussi  a* ordinaire  pour  ceux  qui  ciation.  .  .  .  Auj(iurd*hui  les  htmnrtts 
parlent  le  mieux.  II  est  naturel  que  gms  de  la  capitale,  a  detiuir  le  mot 
Farui,  qui  etait  le  si^ge  du  gouvemo-  comme  Fa  fait  Dumar^^is  ['j*eutonds 
mentf  ait  fait,  pour  le  langage,  la  loi  les  personnes  que  la  condition,  la  for- 
a  la  proTince,  moins  exclasiTement  au  tune  uu  le  m^rite  elevent  au  dessiis  du 
xvi«  siecle,  sans  contestation  aux  xvii®  vulgaire,  et  (|ui  ont  Tt'sprit  cultivc  par 
et  XTiii*  sidcles,  et  que  dans  la  capital  la  lecture,  par  la  reflexion  et  par  le 
meme  la  cour  ait  partagc  la  suprematie  commerce  avec  d'autres  personnes  qui 
avec  la  magistrature  au  xyi*!  sidcle,  I'ait  ont  ces  avantages ']  sent  teilement 
eue  seule  au  XTii«,  et  Tait  do  nouveau  nombreux  et  partagcs  en  groupes  si 
partag6e  arec  la  socicte  parisienne  au  isoles  entre  oux,  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  se 
xviii«  si^cle.  .  .  .  Depuis  la  revolution  former  un  usage  eommun  qui  serve  de 
de  1789  etsurtoutdepuis  celle  de  1848,  tj-pe/' — Charle*   Thurotj  I)e  la  pro- 
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are  very  distinct  and  not  very  wide,  and  there  are  some 
pronunciations  which  at  once  stamp  a  man  as  illiterate  or 
"  below  the  line."  Now  the  business  of  orthoepists  is  to 
observe— not  dictate.  They  have  to  learn  what  the  setters 
of  the  fashion  of  speech  say,  not  imagine  what  it  would  be 
"  elegant "  or  "  proper  "  for  them  to  say,  or  even  what  they 
should  "  aim  at "  saying.  Few  orthoepists  come  up,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  to  this  ideal.  But  **  to  this  complexion 
must  they  come  at  last,"  for  what  educated  speaker  would 
adopt  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  comparatively  obscure 
scholars,  siloh  as  the  best  of  our  orthoepists  certainly  are, 
a  recommendation  for  him  to  entirely  change  the  pronun- 
ciation that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  from  childhood  ? 
They  say,  mentally  or  orally,  of  the  orthoepist,  **  Who's  he  ? 
Where  was  he  born  P  Oh,  he  was  a  Scot  (Buchanan,  Fulton 
and  Enight),  an  Irishman  (Sheridan,  and  Knowles),  an 
American  (Worcester,  Goodrich),  what  does  he  know  of 
English?  Or  he  was  a  poor  scholar  (Walker)  who  never 
mixed  in  the  society  whose  speech  he  presumes  to  regulate. 
Thank  you  for  nothing."  Such  is  the  instantaneous  judg- 
ment passed.  It  is  only  where  a  word  is  totally  beyond 
the  range  of  polite  conversation,  that  people  will  look,  if 
at  all,  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  And  then  a  habit  is 
growing  up  (arising  from  such  words  being  generally  "  book- 
words,''  leaving  a  visible  and  not  an  audible  impression  on 
the  mind)  to  pronounce  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  letters 

nonciation  Fran^aise  depuis  le  com-  French  of  the  16th  century  only.  It 
mencement  da  xvi«  si^cle  d^apr^s  les  is  also  curious  that  M.  Thurot  dad  to 
t^moignag^es  des  grammairiens,  pp.  cite  mv  £.  £.  P.  (pp.  804-814)  for 
IxxxTii,  ciii,  and  civ.  I  had  not  seen  his  olcfcst  authority,  Barcley,  which  I 
this  book  till  after  the  text  was  written.  have  there  reprinted,  and  only  knew 
The  passages  intermediate  to  Uiese  Krondel,  whicn  the  late  Prof.  Payne 
quotations  shew  the  various  authorities  had  lent  me,  by  my  citations  (£.  £.  P. 
for  what  the  author  says,  in  France,  pp.  22B.8  notes).  M.  Thurot's  work 
Yet  France  is  but  a  particular  example  was  evidently  partly  modelled  on  mine, 
of  a  ^neral  fact.  Only  the  first  volume  and  attempted  to  determine  for  French 
of  this  admirable  book  has  app«ared  much  more  minutely  than  I  had  done 
(in  1881),  and  the  author  (as  will  be  for  Fnj^lish,  what  has  been  the  pro- 
seen  by  Prof.  Stengel's  Report  below)  nunciation  from  the  16th  century,  as 
is  already  dead.  The  book  was  intended  well  as  can  be  ^thored  from  the  gram- 
to  do  completely,  what  I  did  very  marians.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
cursorily  in  my  £arly  £nglish  Pro-  that  M.  Thurot  left  his  second  volume 
nunciatiott  (part  iiL  pp.  819-838)  for  in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
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of  which  it  is  coinposefl^ — such  at  least  seems  the  practice  of 
moat  of  otir  men  of  science  with  the  new  words  they  invent 
or  come  across. 

To  sum  up  these  brief  remarks,  dialects  and  Itmguages  do 
not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  It  is  very  hard  to 
make  Bnglish  and  Dutch  two  languages,  and  not  dialecta 
of  a  common  Low  German.  But  the  difiPerence  in  degree  is 
one  of  gi'eat  importance,  and  when  it  is  moderate,  groups  of 
these  sublanguages  may  be,  for  practical  convenience,  dts- 
ttnguished  as  dialects  of  that  particular  form  which  has 
become  most  prominent,  and  struggled  into  an  acknowledged 
Utemry  existence.  And  this  received  literary  form  has,  at 
fl/iy  (firen  iim^,  an  orthoepy,  not  settling  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word,  but  the  limits  within  which  the 
pronunciation  may  vary.  So  that  this  language  itself  cannot 
be  represented,  at  any  one  time,  by  one  single  phonetic 
spelling,  but  must  have  several,  Tims,  the  word  vhauee  may 
be  called  (tjaans,  tjaus^  tjaahns,  tjahns,  tjoeosas,  tjjaens),  but 
must  not  be  called  (tjrr/ms,  tjAAns). 

Now  the  above  observations,  which  arose  from  my  own 
§ludiesp  are  in  fact  preliminary  to  an  account  which  I  wish 
to  gire  you  of  Dr.  G.  Wenker's  Herculean  nndertaking, 
bLi  Syrfich-Atttu  von  Nord-  und  Mfftpldeulsijhhind^  auf  Onind 
ton  i^ffematisch  mil  Uulfe  der  VoUimchuHehrer  gemmmelffm 
Material  <fus  circa  30,000  Or  fen  benrbetiet,  entworfen  und 
^r%e$chmt  (Speech- Atlas  of  North  and  Middle  Germany, 
basedt  designed  and  drawn  from  materials  systematically 
collected  by  the  help  of  elementary  school  teachers  from 
about  30,000  plaoee).  Nobody  but  a  German  could  have 
conceived  the  idea  or  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
vork.  And  an  organisation  of  element  a  ry  instruction  like 
tbat  in  Germany  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
infomiatioQ  from  30,000  school-masters,  who  w^tq  ordered 
by  the  various  governments  to  answer  his  circulars.  Dr. 
Weaker,  like  myaelf,  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with 
old  conceptions,  and  the  assumed  areas  of  dialects  ancient 
and  modern,  and  to  turn  to  the  speakers  themselves, 
fegistermg  what  they  said.     But  bow  P    It  was  obviously 
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impossible  for  him  to  visit  these  30,000  places.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  information  by  writing. 
To  do  so  he  gave  up  all  very  precise  phoneticsi  in  fact 
everything  which  could  not  be  readily  expressed  by  the 
High  German  alphabet.  This  alphabet  of  course  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  English,  because  each  writer  was 
at  once  able  to  express  with  very  fair  correctness  the  sounds 
used.  In  this  respect  his  attempt  falls  short  of  mine,  because 
I  aim  at  the  utmost  possible  phonetic  exactness,  and  indeed 
by  the  help  of  so  many  whom  I  have  personally  examined, 
and  so  much  excellent  work  done  for  me  by  Messrs.  Oood« 
child,  Hallam,  and  many  others,  I  have  in  very  nun^erous 
cases  been  able  to  give  a  remarkably  accurate  account  of 
peasant  speech  in  different  places.  My  attention,  in  short, 
was  directed  principally  to  the  sounds,  and  in  a  very  subor* 
dinate  way  to  the  construction. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  information  was  also  different,  and 
I  own  that  Dr.  Wenker's  seems  to  have  been  much  better 
than  mine.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Murray,  I  wrote  some 
years  ago  a  comparative  specimen,  containing  a  continuous 
narrative,  supposed  to  be  related  by  one  countryman  to 
another,  about  some  fellow  who  was  found  drunk  at  his  own 
door  by  his  wife.  In  this  I  endeavoured  to  insert  turns  of 
phrase  and  words  which  would  if  properly  rendered  be  of 
excellent  service.  But,  alas !  almost  every  one,  no  matter 
from  what  part  of  the  country  he  hailed,  complained  that  his 
countrymen  would  not  tell  a  story  in  that  way  or  use  such 
words,  and  the  friends  who  helped  me  often  showed  a  marvel- 
lous aptitude  for  substituting  a  word  I  didn't  want  for  one 
I  did.  Nevertheless  I  have  much  more  than  a  hundred 
translations,  some  exceeding  good,  some  absolutely  worthless, 
of  this  lengthy  specimen.  To  supplement  the  result  I  issued 
a  number  of  word  lists  (arranged  according  to  the  Wessex 
vowels).  About  1700  were  sent  out.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  a  1000  of  them,  and  perhaps  200  of  the  rest  are 
good.  Then  I  tried  a  smaller  paragraph,  but  still  unfor- 
tunately a  story,  of  about  70  words,  introducing  the  chief 
points   I   wanted   information   about.      This   was   a   better 
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success,  but  it  was  often  most  inefficiently  and  carelessly 
translated.  Still  I  got  some  good  things.  Then  I  tried,  in 
isolated  quarters,  short  unconnected  sentences.  These  have 
generally  done  good  service,  but  not  unless  I  could  get  to 
the  informants  myself  or  through  Mr.  Hallam  and  others. 
Our  clergy  and  their  schoolmasters  and  educated  men  gener- 
ally are  so  supremely  ignorant  of  phonetics,  and  seem  so 
incapable  of  beating  any  notion  of  it  into  their  brains,  that 
I  have  often  been  in  utter  despair,  till  I  could  catch  a  native. 
Now  Dr.  Wenker  could  not  do  this,  but  the  Qerman  alphabet 
and  the  Lauiir-Mcthode,  or  phonic  method  of  teaching  to 
read,  which  is  universal  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  to  have  enabled  the  30,000  elementary 
schoolmasters  to  give  him  satisfactory  information.  He  gave 
up  word  lists  at  once,  and  concocted  a  series  of  40  short 
unconnected  sentences,  of  which  I  give  the  first  two  and  last 
two: 

1.  Im  Winter  fliegen  die  trochnen  BIdtter  durch  die  Liift 
herum.     (In  winter  dry  leaves  fly  about  through  the  air.) 

2.  Es  hbrt  gleich  auf  sw  schneien^  dann  tcird  das  Wetter 
wieder  besser.  (It  will  stop  snowing  directly,  and  then  the 
weather  will  be  better  again.) 

39.  Geh  nur,  der  braune  Hand  thut  dir  nichts.  (Go  on, 
the  brown  dog  will  do  nothing  to  you.) 

40.  Ich  bin  mit  den  Lenten  da  hinten  iiber  die  Wiese  ins 
Korn  gefahren.  (I  went  [or  drove]  with  the  people  behind 
there,  over  the  meadow  into  the  corn.) 

Then  he  made  an  alphabetical  verbal  index,  referring  each 
word  as  it  stood  to  its  sentence.  Next  he  made  a  systematic 
index  of  274  points  which  these  sentences  would  illustrate. 
This  index  is  most  important  for  shewing  the  scope  of  his 
work,  and  hence  must  be  described  at  some  length. 

I.  Stem  syllables.  1.  Initial  consonants  (as  6-,  6r-,  6/-, 
Pf'yf'i  ^'9  etc.,  Nos.  1-34).  2.  Medial  and  final  consonants 
(as  -6,  -r6,  'Ibf  -;/,  etc.,  Nos.  35-85).  3.  Vowels,  under 
which  he  includes,  as  well  known  to  his  elementary  school- 
masters, in  high  German,  a  Apfel,  a  Aepfelchen,  e  Bett, 
a  Abend,  ae  Schafchen^  u  genug,  ue  miide ;  i  Blickchen,  e 
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spreclien,  ei  (o.h.g.  I)  bleib,  et  (o.h.g.  ei,  at)  Seife,  i  mehr ; 
u  luft,  u  zuriick,  o  trocken,  o  konnt,  eu  euoh,  ie  liebes,  au 
(o.b.g.  ii)  auf,  du  Hauser,  au  (o.h.g,  ou)  glaabe,  du  BaumcheQ> 
d  Brod,  oe  hoher,  from  which  it  is  evident  what  a  much  greater 
store  of  phonetic  knowledge  he  had  to  draw  on  than  would 
be  possible  in  England  (Nos.  86-109). 

II.  Prefixes  ^nd  affixes  (as  be-^  ge-,  er-,  -i^,  ^ei,  -e,  etc., 
Nos.  110-122). 

III.  Verbal  flexion  (Nos.  125-169).  a.  Regular  verbs, 
present,  preterite,  past  participle,  b.  Praeterite-praesentia 
(as  will,  musst,  darfst,  etc.).  c.  The  verbs  9tehen,  gehen,  thun 
(stand,  go,  do),  present,  imperative,  infinitive,  preterite,  parti- 
ciple, d.  The  verb  sein  (be),  present,  imperative,  preterite, 
participle,  a.  The  verb  haben  (have),  present,  infinitive, 
preterite. 

IV.  Inflections  of  nouns  (Nos.  170-192).  1.  Declension 
of  substantives,  a.  strong  masculine,  b.  strong  and  weak 
feminine,  c.  strong  neuter,  d.  weak  masculine,  e.  weak 
neuter.  2.  Declension  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tives (Nos.  193-216).  a.  strong  declension,  b.  weak  declen- 
sion, c.  uninflected  adjectives,  d.  comparative,  e.  superlative. 
3.  Pronouns  (Nos.  217-265).  a.  sexless  personal  pronoun, 
b.  possessive,  c.  sexed  personal  pronoun,  d.  demonstrative, 
e.  article  {der,  die,  das),  f.  interrogative,  g*  other  pronouns 
{solche,  man,  ein-), 

V.  Numerals  (only  ztcei,  drei,  vier,funf,  sechs,  neun^  zwdl/=z 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  12,  Nos.  266-272). 

VI.  Adverbs  and  conjunctions  (No.  273), 

VII.  Prepositions  (No.  274). 

Each  of  these  274  cases  is  illustrated  by  words  out  of  the 
40  sentences,  and  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  are  found 
at  once  by  the  alphabetic  index.  If,  then.  Dr.  Wenker  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  each  word  or  construction  reduced  to 
its  local  form,  each  answer  from  each  of  the  30,000  places 
would  supply  him  with  274  facts.  But  how  to  make  this 
enormous  mass  of  information  available  was  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  which  Dr.  Wenker  solved  in  one  word — 
graphically.    This,  however,  required  a  number  of  expedients. 
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The  plan,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it  from 
the  small  specimen  I  possess,  which  I  lay  on  the  table  for 
your  inspection,  is  this. 

The  whole  of  North  and  Middle  Germany  was  divided 
arbitrarily  into  13  divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  containing 
about  3°  of  longitude  by  1J°  of  latitude.  Each  division  is 
to  have  about  36  maps,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
about  468  maps  when  the  work  is  complete,  which  the  pro- 
spectus promises  will  be  certainly  {hestimmt)  in  5  or  6  years 
— 10  or  12  years  will  be  a  short  time.^  Each  division  is  to 
be  sold  separately,  with  maps,  text,  and  portfolio,  at  50 
marks,  or  £2  lO.'?.,  making  the  complete  price  £32  10«. — a 
wonderful  price  for  any  complete  German  work.  But  then 
any  division  is  to  be  sold  separately,  so  that  persons  are 
intended  to  be  able  to  possess  their  own  districts  only.  The 
publication  began  last  October.  Wishing  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  work,  I  subscribed  for  the  first 
division  in  February,  and  obtained  only  one  part  of  it,  con- 
taining sheets  1,  2,  18, 19, 27, 28.  Referring  to  the  systematic 
index,  sheet  1  deals  with  initial  consonants  Nos.  1-34  ;  sheet 
2  with  medial  and  final  consonants  Nos.  35-44;  sheet  18 
with  the  verb  mn  (to  be)  Nos.  151-152 ;  sheet  19  with  the 
same  Nos.  150,  153,  154 ;  sheet  27  with  the  pronouns  Nos. 
223-226 ;  sheet  28  with  the  same  Nos.  227,  228,  235.  Thus 
this  part  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  work.* 

Each  sheet  comprises  the  same  district  and  set  of  names. 
The  rivers,  especially  the  Rhine,  are  drawn  boldly,  all  the 
principal  names  are  written  in,  and  the  host  of  small  villages 
are  reduced  to  their  initial  letters,  explained  in  a  separate 
printed  sheet  referring  to  the  rectangles  of  10'  longitude  and 
b'  latitude  into  which  the  map  is  divided.     (Remember  that 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  Dr.  parts  as  yet,  but  that  negotiations  are 

"Wenker  took  3  seconds  for  every  entry  going  on  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

from  his  documents,  and  worked  9  hours  at  Berlin,  for  giving  Dr.  Wenker  an 

a  d}iy,  it  would  take  him  32  years  to  office  there  with  a  sufficient  staff  of 

complete  the  work  !  Hence  he  will  have  assistants  to  complete  the  work.     It  is 

to  obtain  much  skilled  assistance.  very  desirable  that  something  of  this 

'  On  referring  to  the  German  pub-  kind  should  bo  done,  and  I  much  ho|)e 

lishers,  Messrs.  Karl  Triibner,  in  Strass-  that  the  Berlin  Academy  will  see  their 

burg,  I  find  that  unforeseen  difficulties  way  to  give  this  necessary  help, 
have  preTented  the  appearance  of  more 
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the  longitude  is  east  from  Ferro,  and  apparently  about 
17°  40'  greater  than  our  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.) 
The  map  of  this  first  division  pursues  the  Rhine  from  Worms, 
through  Mainz,  Coblenz,  Andernach,  to  Remagem,  with  a 
wide  district  to  the  east  (including  Franckfurt,  Hanau, 
Qiessen,  and  Schlitz  in  Darmstadt)  and  to  the  West  (in- 
cluding Saarbriicken,  Trier,  and  Malmedy).  The  maps 
being  thus  arranged,  coloured  lines  are  drawn  on  them 
marking  boundaries,  which  sometimes  unite  and  form  islands. 
Thus,  sheet  1  gives  the  boundaries  (always  initial)  between 
No.  4  p-  and  pf- ;  No.  8  w-  and  6-  in  xcer^  wasy  wem,  trie,  tco ; 
No.  9  J-  and  g-  (with  an  island  in  which  they  are  mixed) ; 
No.  12  J-  and  k-  in  kein  ;  No.  18  d-  and  t-;  No.  19  dr-  and 
tr-  (the  two  last  boundaries  are  by  no  means  the  same) ; 
No.  28  8chW'  and  «-  (in  Schwester) ;  No.  33  m-  and  6-  (in 
mit) ;  or  eight  different  boundaries,  which  cross  one  another 
in  various  directions,  but  are  clear  enough.  The  numbers 
refer  to  the  systematic  index. 

In  sheet  2  the  results  relate  to  medial  and  final  consonants, 
and  are  not  quite  so  easy  to  seize.  Thus  No.  35  between 
-w-  and  w  in  iiber,  aber,  oben,  Abend,  geblieben  (which  words 
have  different  boundaries),  an  island  of  -w-  for  -6-  in  Abend, 
between  -/  and  -6  (with  islands  of  -w  and  -t>  which  I  suppose 
means  entire  omission),  No.  36  between  -r/"  and  -rb  in  Korb; 
No.  38  between  -p  and  -/,  -ft  and  -/  in  Affe,  and  between  -p 
and  -/  in  auf\  No.  40  between  -rf  and  -rp  in  Dorf^  and  No.  41 
between  -tr-  and  -/-  in  Ofen  with  an  island  of  the  entire 
omission  of/.  This  suffices  to  shew  the  kind  of  phonetic 
boundaries  aimed  at,  which  resemble  those  which  I  have 
drawn  between  (som,  sum)  and  (ha'us,  huus)  in  England. 

When  we  come  to  grammatical  points  in  sheets  18  and  19 
the  confusion  of  the  boundaries  and  the  number  of  islands 
greatly  increases.  The  number  of  shades  of  the  same  colour 
in  different  senses  is  also  an  especial  cause  of  difficulty.  In 
sheet  18,  for  No.  151  bkt,  the  forms  seiat,  sets  and  wist,  west, 
wef^st  are  distinguished,  and  the  boundaries  between  -«  and 
'St ;  -s,  'St  and  -scht ;  -scht  and  -sch  for  the  final  consonants. 
For  No.  152  ist,  the  finals  -«  and  -sh  and  -r  before  vowels,  are 
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marked  off.  Then  an  attempt  is  made,  wliich  to  my  eye  is 
Tery  confusing,  to  distinguisli  the  vowels  in  bkt^  iat  or  both, 
S8  f,  e^  e^t  ^  together  with  o,  o  alone,  o,  a. 

This  U  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  Dr,  Wenker's  Graphic 
Jkfethod.  He  endeavours  to  draw  the  line  aharply  between 
diArent  usages,  as  the  translations  of  his  40  sentences  given 
hy  the  elementary  schoolmasters  indicate.  But  when  ho  has 
gone  through  his  36  sheets  in  this  way,  unless  he  gives  in 
his  text  some  of  theae  traoslatiotis  for  typical  places,  the 
reader  will  not  know  much  of  the  actual  speech  of  the  place, ^ 
As  it  is,  to  find  the  usages  for  any  one  particular  place,  we 
have  to  pursue  it  through  all  the  maps,  and  note  w^ithin 
what  limits  it  exists  for  every  case  required.  This  is  very 
laborious,  and  might  easily  load  to  error,  I  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  determine  the  language  used  at  Aodernach,  a 
well-known  place  on  the  lihine,  a  little  below  (that  is,  north- 
weal  of)  Coblenz,  so  far  as  the  six  maps  which  I  possess  will 
ailow.  But  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  I  may  not  have 
sometimes  mistaken  the  side  or  the  colour  of  the  bouudary- 
liiie*  I  have  found  the  determination  of  every  point  from 
the  map  exceedingly  laborious.  After  all,  this  only  spells 
out  portions  of  words,  and  to  put  the  w^hole  word  together 
properly  one  would  have  to  refer  to  the  maps  for  all  the 
rowels  and  consonants.  Thus,  we  find  below  that  -^>/-  in 
Aj^ei  is  called  -M-,  but  how  is  a  called  ?  do  they  say  abbi  or 
aibi  f  and  »o  on, 

Q%li  Ckmum  in  Ronun  letteni,  diafrct  at  Anrlt^mtifli  m  ItaTic««     The  Dumbers 
refer  to  the  poiiitij  in  the  eyok^niatie  index. 

Sheet  2.  Medial  iind  Final  ConsoiumtB, 
Xo»  3.5  -b-,  -tr-,  iu  iihcr,  aljcr,  i>ben» 

pehlicdjeu ;    -b-»  ww-,  in  Abend  ; 

tiijd.b,  =  ./(Fhleib,*/n/). 
No.  36  -rb,  -rf,  in  Kurb, 
No.  38  -pf-.  .^bh.  (in  Apt'til?). 
No,   39  -tf-,  ./,  in  Atfu ;    -f,   -/,   in 

auf. 
No,  40  -rf,  -r/in  Dorf. 
No»  41  •!-,  -w-  in  Ofen, 

places  from  which  he  ha*  received  to- 
Jbniiation  and  havt>  tho  respective  trans- 
la  tiooH  writtfD  down  on  tin?  spot  with 
phonetic  exat'tae-id,  to  bo  subsequently 
mcorpurutcd  with  Im  t^xt. 


Ssarr  1.     Ifutiiil  CoiuoiuLQti. 
No.  i  |if -»/!-. 
Kow  9  «-,  ^»  in  WDT,  wBAi  W6m,  wi«r 

}7ol  9  ^-.  /  iind  g  mixed* 

X«.  13  k^f  k*  in  keiiL 

No.  IS  u,  4'. 

»♦,  19  tr-,  ir-, 

Xo»  %%  K^bw*,  ^thw*^  in  Schwest^jr, 

Ko^  ^  at-,  M-,  in  mit. 

'  SiAM  Ulia  WM  in  type,  Dt,  Wenker 
\m  hiixmtA  me  in  a  nnvste  letU^r  that 
IMifSiTiMliAii  agrees  mA"^  with  his  own 
,  And  that  h«  tuti^uds  t4>  make  a 
\  twit  to  a  large  number  of  the 
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Shebts  18  and  19.    Verb  aein,  present  Sheets  27  and  28.    Pronouns. 

tense. 

No.  151  -St  -*,  in  bist.  No.  223  du,  dau  dou. 

No.  152  -8,  -*  in  ist;   -i,  -e,  in  bist  No.  224  dir,  rfir,  or  der. 

ist  {?=be»  w).  No.  225  dich,  deeh. 

Nos.  160,  153,  169,  sind  aein  (npure).  No.  227  ihr,  tV.   ^  ^        ,        ^ 

I  cannot  see  whether  bin  or  ben  is  No.  227-8  euch  (dat.  and  ace),  eteh. 

indicated ;  I  think  ben  is  right,  but  No.  235  euer,  eier, 

the  lines  seem  to  have  been  omitted. 

Of  course  these  are  but  a  small  part  (say  a  sixth)  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  local  speech,  and,  essentially  interesting^ 
as  they  are,  they  fail  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  speech 
actually  used.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  enormous 
mass  of  information,  applying  in  this  one  map  to  about  3000 
places,  could  have  been  otherwise  given.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  many  improvements  are  possible  in  drawing  and 
colouring  the  boundary-lines,  and  determining  with  ease  and 
certainty  the  parts  they  exclude  and  inclose.^ 

I  have  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  this  wonderful 
book,  because  I  consider  it  the  greatest,  the  best-designed, 
and  the  best-executed  attempt  hitherto  made  to  determine 
the  peculiarities  of  local  speech,  and  compare  them  with  the 
artificial  literary  language  of  a  country.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Dr.  Wenker  will  live  to  complete  his  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

Report  on  the  Taagan  Language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
arranged  by  the  president  from  the  papers  of 
THE  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  Missionary  at  TJoshuoeia. 

From  the  consideration  of  variations  in  two  of  the  most 
cultivated  languages  of  modern  times,  with  millions  of 
speakers,  I  turn  to  languages  of  a  few  naked  savages  in  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  numbering  less  than  3000  speakers 
a  piece.  Yet  these  are  distinct  languages,  with  by  no 
means  small  vocabularies  or  deficient  in  number  of  sounds, 
and  both  excessively  complicated  in  grammar  by  the  minute 

*  Dr.  Wenker  also  informs  me  in  the  with  in  the  necesparily  small  resources 

letter  already  mentioned  that  he  will  of  the  town  of  Marburg,  where  he  re- 

have  particular  attention  paid  to  the  sides,  but  hopes  that  the  negotiations 

drawing  and  colouring  of  the  boundaries.  now  on  foot  will  remove  these  among 

Hitherto  he  has  had  much  to  contend  other  difficulties. 
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differences  which  in  cultivated  languages  we  have  come  to 
overlook*  Complication  is  by  no  means  a  mark  of  a  good 
knguage.  It  harasses  thought^  and  prevents  proper  gene- 
ralisation. Earlier  languages,  or  those  of  savage  tribes^ 
present  complications  which,  to  my  raind,  aro  a  mark  of 
inferiority*  The  languages  of  modern  civilisation  tend  more 
and  moro  to  simplicity^  to  the  expression  of  general  thoughts 
by  general  terms,  which  are  then  limited  by  additious,  and 
not  by  making  these  additions  part  of  the  original  word, 
which  would  render  generalisation  impossiHe*  just  as  if  we 
had  words  for  io  go  in,  to  go  only  to  go  over^  to  go  hj^  ete*^  but 
none  for  to  go  simply*  The  two  languages  with  which  I 
proceed  to  deal  are  one  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  other 
in  the  South  Andaman  Island* 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  English  Phonetic  Alphabet 
by  Mr,  Isaac  Pitman  and  myself  in  1846  (used  in  printing 
the  PhQt\etic  News),  the  Rev.  Pakenham  Despard,  of  Redland, 
ifcear  Bristol,  (recently  deceased),  started  on  a  mission  to  Pata- 
gonia^ and  particularly  to  that  southern  archipelago  known  as 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  the  Land  of  Fire.  lie  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  alphabet  then  invented,  an<l  he  employed  it 
&8  most  convenient  for  teaching  the  natives  to  read.  But  it 
was  both  redundant  and  defective  for  his  purposes.  It  sym- 
bolised English  sounds  which  did  not  occur  in  Fireland,  and 
it  had  not  symbols  for  sounds  which  did  occur  there.  The 
former  was  not  of  much  consequence,  us  many  English 
vo(rd%  or  English  pronunciations  of  biblical  names,  had  to 
be  intfoduced  by  the  miasionaries,  for  which  these  letters  were 
required.  For  the  others,  new  signs  were  invented.  Until 
last  year  nothing  had  been  printed  in  it.  But  in  1880  the 
Itev.  T.  Bridges,  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  living 
in  Uoehnoeia,^  in  the  midst  of  the  pure  native  Taagan  race, 
and  had  translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  their  speech  (which 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  but  entirely  unrelated  Fuegian 


'  Par  t  ni««on  explained  fnrther  on, 

]  write  dl  YAAgan  word«  in  Glo$k<(ic 

ciflAiiii4  pmentlj.     Hero  it  iiihoiild 

be  miUd  tWt  tui  rhvmeii  to  EugHsh 

to  *  pu^h,^  and  «i  to  pie* 


The  name  of  tbiB  plao©  is  oguaUj  Written 
Ooahoofa,  aud  I  fM  eren  Utkmom. 
1  adopt  the?  proGuanation  ftuDished  in 
the  data  of  Mujnkuure  letter  nt  the  cut! 
oi  tim  r€port  (p.  43). 


no,  Tnmi,  1882-S-4. 
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languages,  Yaagan,  Alakuhof,  and  Amia)^  came  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  throngli  the  press.  This  he 
did^  and  immediately  returned  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  But 
while  in  England,  he  sent  to  Mr,  Robert  Oust,  a  member  of 
our  council,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  particnlars  of  the 
language.  Thia  was  to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Murray^s 
address  ia  1880,  but  it  required  more  time  to  put  in  order 
than  Dr.  Murray  had  at  his  command*  The  same  reason 
obliged  me  to  pass  it  by  last  year.  But  from  the  language 
being  written  in  an  alphabet  which  I  had  a  chief  hand  in 
inventing,  I  have  cherished  a  kind  of  parental  feeling  to- 
wards it,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  put  Mr.  Bridges's 
account  into  a  suitable  form.  The  first  need  was  to  change 
the  alphabet,  so  as  to  avoid  his  new  letters.  The  phonetic 
alphabet  of  1846,  which  was  tlie  one  Mr.  Bridges  adopted, 
was  founded  on  the  English  vowel  analogies,  and  though,  as 
was  proved  by  much  printing  and  teaching,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  English  language,  was  not  suitable  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  But  to  preserve  the  character  of  the 
writing  I  here  transliterate  it  into  Gloasic,  from  which  any 
one  could  immediately  recover  the  symbols  used  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  according  to  the  account  given  below.  There  is  also 
no  difficulty  in  finding  Qlossic  signs  for  the  new  letters, 
60  that  Mr,  Bridges's  paper  can  be  duly  represented.^ 

*  The  following  giveB  the  alphabet       o  Qi  hoy 

in  Glofwic  and  YBagan  m  eiplaiiiixl  by 
Mr.  Bridges  in  tbe  paper  piven  to  Mr. 
Ciist,  t  allowing  his  orJer,  axid  using  bis 
eiamplt*s,  tbe  tigurea  (1)  (2}j  etc.,  re- 
prestMiting  bl»  new  letters.  Tbe  tx- 
amplea  are  the  italic  lett<?r8  in  tbe 
words  cited.  Tbe  gioaaic  in  italic* 
ionnfl  a  Bepitraie  columa. 


u 

OH 


but 

Consonants. 


VOWELB. 

a 

ai 

t«.! 

0 

# 

un 

t 

f<? 

M 

1 

1 

mi 

q 

un 

^v 

a 

0 

lit 

o 

an 

saw 

o 

0 

hoi 

nx 

to 

bwt 

u 

uo 

book 

i 

ft 

iron 
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(1)  th  i*  ttti  I  with  &  loop  in  the 
ft**  <in  If  ft,  wlietbiT  it  is  tht?  real 
not  i«  doubtful,  it  occurs 
u  Luke  xir.  2i>. 

i«i  /fi  i«  jT  vrith  »  loop  iu  the  middl© 
•Dd  lo  the  kit  of  the  Btem  ;  tlie  sound 
MBy  \m  tlie  lame  a»  the  Welsh  rh  os 
hmt  iMiiiuuid,  the  only  exumplm  given 
m  fint  the  letters  'krh  and  nejLt  a 
Yca^mn  wurd  9t*rh, 

{Z)  ph  ht  y  with  n  loop  in  the  middle 
mm  %0  the  l^ft  of  tho  thick  ictroke.  The 
eolf  «i;tuiple  giTen  iB  a  Yaagau  word 
OOmpkinttta, 

fl)  u-A  U  T  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
«dd  to  t^f*  Ij-ft  f>f  tht!t  thitik  »trt>ke  for 
tbf  cay  '    IU  iuverted  jl  with  a 

Io0p  i«  >  I  ti  tht?  thick  stroke  for 

I  flA  is  n  with  n  loop  in  the  tirst 
■tfoke.  But  the  example  Ar  is 
ps^xing.  The  Ynugan  word  g-iveu 
m  Amkmtu  The  nA  Ih  quite  eomectwral. 
In  the  prints  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
•rrvml  important  changes  have  heen 
mude  in  thi«  alphabet  and  its  use.  The 
kftiflET  xa=^Qe  is  abolished  altogether^ 
■ad  ia  replaced  hy  q,  which  m  Mr. 
Briiljm*»  MS.  -Glossie  tu.  An  acute 
trernt  h  Tj^fi!  io  mark  the  ajspirato, 
IU  it  to  murk  a  precodin^ 

^  iVnr  httnn  houart,  and 

,<it,4tiin> ;  and  a  Jon|j  mark 
1/ ,  05  itoru  for  tffKorw.  All 
•  ati  require  new  types  to  be 
9111  lor  the  n9W  letters,  and  are  rery 
•tpcoiiTg.  Tbey  ahio  add  much  to 
Ui«  eoDplexity  of  the  priutiutr,  aud 
WMv  4)ttite  unnecefiSJirT.  Thi«  alphabit 
is  ^eraioffB  not  mine  at  all,  aud  could 
lot  \m  printed  with  the  type'i  I  had 
rnk  Oii#  of  these  ti'pes  a/ the  romun 
Vftdifiaition  of  <i,  il  not  used,  but  in 
its  piarr  thr  itoltc  <i  is  eniployetl,  und 
»■  frequent  occurrence, 

t  t^rceable  dotty  look, 

»*  t  ij  rjy  n  onpy  of  the  G<j«pel 

Rfhich   I  \aj  on   the   tuble. 

!•  new  tT}K3  is  ftls<}  intro- 
!t  kinjLj  liltt?  italic  *,  with  the 

t  !t  ruund  to  a  circle.     This 

1*  he  Eujprlish  sound  of  er  is 

t'  word*  introduced,  as  chap- 

ter. itT^r,  fnp|*rr,  grrvant,  and  in 
Mary  (i}Uiisii  fni'.fT'i).  and  also  with  a 
pata  aix<ent  over  it  itands  for  the 
WVirAf9*r  (eh.  xiii.  v.  11).  The  con- 
MQciiee  is  tliat  the  printed  book  hiLs 
a  £feait  alphabet  from  that  used  for 


30  yesrs  in  te&ehinK  the  natives. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Brioffes  on  his  lirsrt 
coming  over  I  told  him  that  my  alphabet 
was  not  well  tittod  for  hijj  piirpot^c,  but 
a  very  great  mistake  has  been  made  I 
think  in  altering  and  patching  it  up 
in  this  extraordinary  manner.  In  this 
report  I  follow  the  MS.  eiclusively. 
Dr.  Bridge*  batl  prepared  a  dictionary 
of  30,000  words  (what  a  wealth  of 
langnoffQ  for  a  naked  barbarons  tribe 
now  only  3000  strong  \)  all  in  the  old 
spelling,  without  the  A,  v,  ir,  accents.  L 
have  a  copy  of  an  explanation  of  the 
Yaagan  alphabet  left  by  ilr.  Britlg^es  for 
MisjiCouty  (to  whomand  her  father.  Mr. 
B.  Couty,  chairman  of  the  Fiuarict^  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  Americuu  MiKMiim- 
ary  Sotiiety^  11,  Serjeant'a  Inn,  Fleet 
Streoti  I  am  much  indebted  for  valu- 
able information),  in  which  the  old 
forms  are  used,  and  I  have  a  facsimile 
copy  of  a  letter  from  u  native  to  Mr. 
Bridges  written  as  late  as  5  Aug.  1880 
with  the  old  letters.  Hence  the  change 
seems  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  bieak  of 
old  ttSBociations.  Mr.  Bridges  has  just 
sent  the  MS.  of  his  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  printetl,  pre- 
sumably in  the  new  way.  How  any 
one  could  have  been  so  ill  advised  as 
to  use  accents  like  d  a  i\  for  A^i,  ya^  um^ 
it  is  dillicult  for  a  philologist  l*>  con- 
ceive. To  me  it  i£  an  inscrutable 
riddle,  though  I  have  a  glimmerinjr  of 
how  the  change  arose  in  this  partifular 
case.  For  when  m  was  chttugeti  to  q, 
a  single  character  was  wanted  for  the 
Qlosaie  ry,  because  it  was  a  fre<|uent 
Tnagan  sonnd,  and  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  sinirle  character  q  in  the 
old  nlphalwt.  W\xnX  was  easier  than 
to  put  a  grave  accent  over  the  q  re* 
gardleas  of  the  con«*qiieiices  V  But  tj 
feeing  commonly  joined  tt»  other  letters 
the  Vim  of  this  grave  accent  hnd  to  be 
extended.  It  lessened  the  nniuber  of 
t}'^>e8  in  a  word,  \\1iat  a  great  advan- 
tage !  Then  w  and  A  were  found  to  be 
related  to  y  and  followed  suit.  And  h,o 
perhaps  thi*  great  alohabetical  blunder 
waa  committed.  Mr.  Bridges  says  he  has 
used  my  alphabet  in  printing.  Against 
tbif)  assertion  I  protest  most  eamesliy 
and  vehemently.  I  refnse  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  representation  of  A,  y,  w>i 
by  an  acute  accent  and  a  grave  accent 
and  a  maoron  or  long  mark,  as  ^,  a,  a, 
for  Aa,  yo,  im. 
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What  follows  is  a  re-arrangement  and  transliteration  of 
tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges's  paper. 

The  language  is  called  Yaagan  because  Yaaga  is  a  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  inhabiting  it,  is  that  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  learned, 
and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  best  standard,  because  it  is 
central,  and  diflfers  less  from  the  extremes  than  they  do  from 
each  other.  The  name  Yaagans  includes  all  the  Yaagan-speak- 
ing  people  who  occupy  both  shores  of  the  Beagle  Channel  and 
the  shores  of  all  the  islands  south  of  it.  But  the  natives  do  not 
use  the  term.  They  call  themselves  simply  Tamana  or  Man, 
and  their  language  Ydman*  hdasha  ^  or  Man's  Voice.  Tdmana 
literally  means  sound,  whole,  healthy,  well,  living,  and 
ydmandna  to  live,  be  living,  recover  life  or  health,  recover 
after  sickness,  or  to  heal  as  a  wound,  weedmandtia  v.  tr.  to 
make  well,  bring  to  life,  heal,  recover,  save  life,  give  life  to, 
raise  to  life,  deliver  life  in  danger,  ydmanaamoota  to  be 
alive.  Yamanaasina^  alive,  living  though  in  a  suflfering 
state,  hence  not  readily  dying,  having  a  strong  life,  not 
yielding  quickly  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Yamanaaki,  the 
living  one,  the  sound  healthy  one. 

Doubled  letters  are  really  doubled  in  speech,  as  in  English 
meanness,  thus  annoo  sorry,  kin-ndatn  silly,  kit-td  to  creep, 
dtfd  to  pare,  tcur-ri  to  wade,  yir-ri  to  flow,  is-sd  to  produce 
fruit  or  seed,  niis-sd  to  chip,  mum-md  to  break,  rend,  dm^md 
what  do  you  say  ?  ul-ld  sores,  itol-ld  to  come  ashore,  il-li  to 
bathe,  uosh-shdo  upward,  iuk-kd  the  thigh,  itk-kd!  oh  dear 
me !  dp'pi  a  paddle,  wiip-pi  to  sit  by  a  fire,  etc. 

M  attracts  b  and  jo,  n  attracts  d  and  t,  as  cumbeibi  two, 
umba  together  up  in  the  hand,  lumbi  black,  undu  to  gather 
mussels,  tuntookoo  dust,  tekind^ka  to  put  one's  foot  upon,  etc. 

When  a  word  ending  in  kh,  rh,  sh  or /is  inflected  or  takes 
an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  these  sounds  mutate  1 .  kh 
to  k  or  g,  2.  rh  to  t,  3.  sh  to  r,  4.  /  to  p,  as — 

1.  hukh  an  egg,  hukaaki  with  an  egg,  houa  haaguon  my 
cgg>  haagoopei  for  or  with  respect  to  an  egg. 

^  The  acute  accents  used  in  this  employed  whenever  they  were  written 
report,    imply   streas   only,   and   are      in  Mr.  firidges's  MS. 
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seerh  a  thingp  kdua  seetuoii   my  thing,  sietoopei  with 
ird  to  the  thing. 
3.  11/  a  hearth,  aapuon  on  the  hearth,  aapoopH  into  or 
■towards  the  hearth  or  firo.     yif  narrow  or  ridge,  yeepmnati 
|ta  get  narrow ;  hakoo  yeepuon  the  other  ridge, 

OooYersely  when  1.  k^  g,  2.  t,  d,  3.  r  and  4.  p  are  followed 
by  a  Towel,  but  in  course  of  inflection  become  final,  they 
mutate  bock  to  1.  kh,  2,  rh^  3*  ah,  and  4,/.  Thus  {k  or  ku 
b*5ing  the  pronominal  prefix)  the  infinitives  1,  tmgoo  to  give, 
I  to  rake  out,  2.  daat&o  to  run,  3.  kra  to  cry,  weep,  and 
'  4.  aapoo  to  pluck  up,  become  in  the  3  p.  s.  of  perf*  indie, 
1.  k»4(«iakh^  kaakh^  2.  kaddarh,  3.  k'uosh  (where  '  is  simply 
IQ  apostrophe  donating  the  omission  of  u  in  ku),  4.  knaK 

Prepositionj*.     The  relations  usually  expressed  by  prepo- 
mtious  in  Aryan  languages  are  indicated  by  a  composition  of 
^one  verb  with  another,  as  follows  : 

1.  By  suffixes  :  tnuchi  to  go  or  come  in,  eeUna  to  feel  (tran- 
sitiTe),  to  put  one's  hand  out;  but  eeli-mucki  to  put  one's 
hand  in,  as  into  a  pocket,  eiyi  to  call,  iiyi'mkchi  to  call  in, 
iiu  to  take,  tit-machi  to  take  in.  tstdagaia^  to  lead  by  the 
riiiind,  iatiikh  muc/ti,  to  lead  into,  ddatoo  to  run,  durh-muc/ii 
lo  run  into. 

maitnaaMknri,  to  go  or  come  out,  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
as  dufh-manaatsikuri^  to  run  out* 

ookeia  to  go  or  come  up*     hateiyakeidai  cimjima  I  called 
hi  10  up, 

pn^rna  to  go  or  come  down*    hahlyi-meennodai  I  called  down, 

mt^ka  to  put  one  thing,  and  wuseHa  to  put  several  things, 

OQt  of  the  hand,  in  composition  answer  to  the  prepositions 

:.  upon,  across,  over,  down  on,     Tims,  iektlu  to  tread,  put 

,    ^  foot,  Ukindika  to  put  one*3  foot  upon,     eeUna  to  reach 

ottt  one's  hand,  eelindika  to  put  one's  hand  or  finger  upon, 

rfta/tna  to  build,  fciandekn  to  build  upon,  as  a  house  upon  its 

jtiw*      Qiifjualoo  to   leap,  aftyttondeka  to  leap  across   or  over 

%ni  m  on  ad  libitum,     dupa  to  take  off  oneself  a  single 

arttele  of  clothing,  duof-i^ka  to  do  so  and  also  to  put  it  down 

an  any  place,  dHj/auaselln  to  do  the  same  for  several  articles 

of  dothtn;?. 
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2.  By  prefixes. 

miita  or  mut,  to  go  or  come  in.  muVata  to  go  or  come  in 
and  take.  muVeiyi  to  go  or  come  into  and  call,  mut  eelina 
to  go  or  come  into  and  feel,  rndtaamdotoo  to  go  in  and  sit 
down.  mui*eea  to  go  or  come  in  and  lie  [down,  from  tcSea  to 
lie  down. 

man  or  manaa  to  go  or  come  out,  are  prefixed  to  these 
several  words,  thus  man'ata,  maneij/i,  man'eeiina,  manaamootoo, 
maneea. 

koopa,  Jcoopaa  or  hoop*  to  go  or  come  down,  as  koopaa-Utukh' 
muchinna  cunjima  ukaatoopei  go  down  and  lead  him  into  the 
house,  hakoopatuodai  sin*  halichin  I  went  down  and  took 
your  axe. 

kn*  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  to  go  or  come  up,  as  ha  kaag^ 
eit/i'manaatsikiirooa  skeia,  I  will  go  up  and  call  you  out. 
hakaag*atuodai  sin'  halichin  I  went  up  and  took  your  axe. 

These  prefixes  have  also  still  more  definite  meanings,  and 
with  some  others,  indicate  exactly  in  what  direction  motion 
takes  place,  as  East,  West,  North,  South,  up  towards  the  head 
of  a  creek  or  valley,  or  further  out,  or  down  from  the  shore 
or  from  the  head  of  a  valley  or  bay. . 

a)  kit,  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  implies :  1.  to  go  or  come 
westward,  2.  to  get  up  from  a  sitting  or  prostrate  position, 
3.  to  go  out  or  come  up,  that  is,  higher  up,  as  up  a  beach,  or 
up  further  from  the  shore,  or  up-stairs,  or  higher  up  a  hill, 
as :  kaag*  af  heia  hukh  go  or  come  up  (as  1.  and  3.)  or  get 
up  (1.)  and  get  me  the  egg. 

P)  mut  or  muta,  1.  to  go  or  come  eastward,  2.  to  go  or 
come  into  a  house  from  any  direction,  when  the  house  is 
near,  3.  to  go  or  come  home,  4.  to  get  to  do  thoroughly,  as 
mut*  at*  heia  hukh,  go  (in  any  of  the  above  meanings)  and 
fetch  me  an  egg. 

7)  koopa  or  koop*,  1.  to  go  or  come  down,  that  is,  lower 
down  as  from  a  higher  room  to  a  lower,  or  down  a  hill  or 
towards  the  sea,  2.  to  go  or  come  when  the  direction  is  East, 
and  the  distance  great,  3.  down  towards  the  earth.  Thus 
koop*  at  heiah  hukh  go  down  and  get  me  an  egg. 

i)  ma,  maat,  or  mei,  1.  to  go  or  come  northward,  2.  to  go 
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or  coroe  ashore  to  do  the  action  stated  by  the  verb  with 
which  it  19  conjoined,  3.  from  off  the  fire,  and  then  position 
clo^e  to  the  fire.  Thus  marti'  at  heia  hukhj  go  (northward) 
aiid  get  me  an  egg*  Thus  if  there  were  two  henhouses,  one 
to  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South  of  the  house,  the 
abore  phrase  would  very  clearly  state  to  which  of  the  two 
the  person  sent  was  to  go,  inaatootik  heia  eian,  come  bring 
my  fuel  and  put  it  on  the  shore,  mdafoomooireen  h^ia  mmpan, 
put  my  saucepan,  which  is  on  the  fire,  on  the  hearth  by  the  fire. 

c)  hoot  or  koota^  1.  to  go  or  come  southward,  2,  to  go  or 
come  towards  the  end  or  edge  of  any  cliff,  or  out  to  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  boom,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  3.  to  go  or  come  to 
the  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  wigwam  from  either  side  of  the 
wigwam,  4,  to  go  or  come  out  into  deeper  water  and  further 
out  from  the  shore* 

5)  Jtoo,  or  before  verbs  beginning  with  en  or  y,  Air,  1.  to  go 
or  come  when  the  direction  is  west  and  the  distance  not 
greats  2*  to  go  or  come  towards  or  to  the  door  of  a  wigwam 
from  the  upper  end,  or  from  either  aide  of  the  wigwam  or  room. 
3*  it  conveys  the  idea  of  coming  to  an  end  or  being  spent* 

ly)  kaapf  1.  to  go  or  come  up  towards  or  to  the  bead  of  any 
creek,  cove,  bay  from  the  outer  parts,  2.  to  go  or  come  to- 
wards the  head  of  any  vaDey  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  3.  to  go  or  come  from  the  door  eud  of  a  wigwam  to 
the  upper  or  inner  end,  or  to  go  or  come  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  to  the  upper  part  of  it  in  order  to  do  any  action  the 
combined  verb  may  declare. 

Whenever  we  use  our  phrase,  '*  go  and  do  this  or  that," 
one  or  other  of  these  prefixes  must  be  used  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  going,  they  cannot  be  used  pro- 
mi^  uously.  There  is  a  proper  verb  answering  to  our  verb 
'*  to  go,*'  but  when  **  go  "  is  conjoined  to  some  other  verb, 
then  one  or  other  of  these  seven  prefixes  must  be  used,  and 
"theae  prefixes,"  adds  Mr.  Bridges,  *'  are  a  source  of  great 
beauty  and  perfection  to  the  language." 

3*  By  both  suffixes  and  prefixes, 

to  pass,  used  as  a  suffix,  with  man  or  matma  used  aa 
fl  prefix  as  in  2,  thus  daatoo  to  run,  durh-icdana  to  run  past, 
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manordurhuHMna  to  run  right  through,  ookoo  to  shoot  an 
arrow,  man-uok-wdana  to  shoot  an  arrow  right  through  and 
thus  past. 

Verbs. 

Besides  the  peculiar  mode  of  combining  verbs  to  express 
relations  of  place,  just  explained,  the  Yaagan  language  has  a 
series  of  verbs  referring  to  a  single  object  only,  and  another 
series  referring  to  several  objects  as  distinct  from  a  single 
object.  These  are  singular  and  plural  verbs,  and  they  save 
the  necessity  of  expressing  the  plurality  of  nouns.  But 
these  verbs,  whether  single  or  plural,  are  also  inflected  to 
agree  with  a  single,  dual,  or  plural  subject.  Such  verbs  are 
of  course  transitive,  but  there  are  also  neuter  verbs  which  are 
inflected  for  the  subject.  Mr.  Bridges  seems  to  consider  the 
singidar  verbs  as  rather  an  ''  inflection  "  of  the  plural,  than 
conversely,  quoting  gdoloo  pi.  tr.  v.  to  pull  out,  as  arrows 
from  the  body  of  a  seal,  but  guolata  to  pull  out  one  (arrow  e.g.). 
ooBeu  to  pluck  a  bird,  that  is  to  pull  out  many  feathers,  but 
oosata  to  pull  out  one  feather  or  one  hair,  geia  to  put  several 
logs  on  end,  ookiia  to  put  a  single  log  on  end.  The  singular 
and  plural  forms  sometimes  differ  materially. 

Examples. 

a)  transitive  verbs. 

atupeueen*  out  put  the  stone  on  board,  wagupeueen  out  put 
the  stones  on  board. 

Mian  chkindecauu  blangket  we  will  spread  the  blanket  (as 
on  a  bed),  hSian  chkiwusellana  we  (more  than  two)  will  spread 
the  blankets. 

Mian  ikeemooa  out  we  (more  than  two)  will  put  the  stone 
in,  ha-teiyigooa  out  I  will  put  the  stones  in. 

mdagoo  to  bear  or  have  a  child,  kumukh  moota  wulaiwa  she 
has  one  son,  kulushsha^moota  wulaiwa  she  has  sons. 

/9)  intransitive  verba, 

hakoochidai  I  went  abroad,  hipa-koochidai  we  (two)  went 
abroad,  Mian  ioomupidai  we  (more  than  two)  went  abroad, 
tcomi^  being  the  plural  form  of  koochi. 
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%t0f»fin  kuffaarat*  uashsha  there  is  a  canoe  up  at  the  head  of 
wT^feek  on  the  water,  aanan  kanl'  uoHhaha  there  are  canoea 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  on  the  water,  from  mna  a  single 
object  to  he  on  the  water  and  aaho  several  objects  to  be  there. 

kunna  kootang  kunuodai  what  single  person  spoke  on  the 
rater,  that  is  when  aboard  the  canoe,  kiumai'i  kootang  knnart' 
jiikimiai  what  two  persons  did  so,  kunneian  koolan-aaluoda 
what  three  or  more  persona  did  sOt 

undn  kantakarn  did  he  or  she  go  ?  unda  kaainkaraapei  did 
they  (being  two  persons)  go  ?  mid''  outnofihura  did  they  (being 
move  than  two  persons)  go?  ooiuoshoo  buiog  the  plural  form 
of  kdntaka, 

w&a  to  lie  down,  sing.,  oopinmhana  pL,  jnotoo  to  sit  down, 

^slng.,  toowangoo  pL,  muni  to  stand,  sing.,  pa/ana  pL,  ikimeea 
to  be  in  a  thing,  as  a  bag,  sing.,  teitjigoom  ph 


The  Verb  '*To  Take.'* 


The  principal  form  is  ata^  but  this  conveys  the  idea  of 
taking  with  the  hand,  paw,  or  claw,  inata  to  take  with  the 
mouth  as  a  dag,  from  e«a  to  bite,     gnranata  to  tako  some- 
thing upon  something  else,  as  a  joint  of  meat  on  a  dish,  a 
corpse  on  a  stretcher,  or  anything  in  a  spoon,    ikeemuta  sing*, 
iei^ei*gata  pL  (from  the  verba  ikeemoo  and  teit/lgoo)   to  take 
anything  inclosed  in  something  else,  that  is,  taking  both  the 
thing  and  what  holds  it     kmi  to  stuff,  ata  to  take,  kusaiata 
to  take  anything  (as  grass)   stuffed  into  a  bag  or  pocket 
together  with  the  bag  or  pocket,     kiiina  to  put  boots  on  one- 
self, ki/inafa  to  walk  off  with  a  pair  of  boots,  while  wearing 
thera.     mnaffoo  to  wear  round  one's  neck,  htmnffniuodai  hoa 
she  took  my  shell  necklace  (not  in  her  hand  or 
but)  by  wearing  it.     diipa  to  wear  or  put  on  oneself, 
ltd  of  any  shawl,  cloak,  mantle,  jacket,  coat,  blanket,  etc., 
rho  dmpntura  took  away  by  wearing  hoaa  meiakn  my 
tnantle?    nt^(ia  to  paddle  or  row  and  hence  to  go  by 
I  or  bottt  either  by  paddling  or  sailing,  taUogata  to  take 
^vay  any  canoe  or  boat  by  going  in  it  and  puddling  it  away 
to  .*ionie  other  place. 
To  the  above  indications,  the  fragmentary  character  of 
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which  18  very  tantalising,  I  am  able  by  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Couty  to  furnish  a  rather  interesting  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  It  consists  of  the  first  13  verses  of  the  gospel 
according  to  Luke  in  the  original  draft  in  the  old  notation, 
with  what  Mr.  Bridges  considered  to  be  a  literal  rendering 
back  of  the  same  into  English.  This  rendering  follows  the 
original  draft  and  not  the  printed  edition,  with  which  there- 
fore I  shall  not  trouble  you.  As  before,  I  transliterate  into 
Olossic.  The  place  of  the  stress  is  marked  by  an  acute 
accent  in  the  first  8  verses  only.  The  Yaagan  is  printed  in 
Italics.  The  literal  rendering  is  added  in  Roman  letters 
opposite  to  each  verse. 


LuKBi  cbap.  i.  TV.  1-13. 


1.  Wuoroo  ydmana  kookunashtdaai' 
yaageidai  heian  ouwun  toomuoshuorh' 
geiatakuon. 

2.  Kookunjita  hdiandnima  koomuri' 
tinddi  yundouluum  dUtgoomdotathin  loo- 
mooeianunashin  gaage'iipei, 

3.  Eei  gundouluom  wuVetaualenO' 
idaki  hdla  kitoruodai  skeia  loimarh 
yaagiia  Theeq/iiut  ouwun  makiiorooa. 

4.  Ouwun  skeia  hawuV ookdnashtaa' 
saanaO'kuoruodai  sa  toomeeaagdiathin. 


6.  Eerad  yaUtSuemaahin  Joodeea 
kiiya'ydtnftnaa'tndotufida  i  Zakariiaa, 
matu-eedagi'tn&ni'Wa,  AbiandoulwunOf 
ktetSokuofi  kuwdapa'm6otuodai  Etliza" 
beth  Airanehee'iikan-douluom'kSfpa. 

6.  Kunddi  tnatdokoopei  kutoomooteki- 
pikindai  Gaudnchikeia  hffima  ouwitnaO' 
fcdapan  kuwuV -uoroomoomdotoo-pikin' 
dai  Tdueenmdotooaakinchikeia, 

7.  Kunddi  keiyooaV dpUyoodapei^  J5>- 
Uzadeth  aualeteldakin'daagia^  kunddi 
baav  chila  ydanwma  ydmanaapei. 

8.  Zdkareiaa  wuahtukhmiinidaara  ki' 
ehina  wushtdagoo  keetoo  toomoogdalikh' 
munishin  kichina  muahtdagoo-ddara, 

9.  Kooh*  hakuondtian  truahtukh- 
munishin  kuvjin  hakuon  kula  gdama 
muchidn  Toueenaakinehi  ukaatoopei 
kuon  hapntuoshkooa  matootoogofaaki. 

10.  Kuvjin    tukhmunidaara    kuon 


plainly 
truly 


Many  persons  have    made 
manifest  the  things  which 
have  heard  and  received. 

In  the  selfsame  manner  as  they  re- 
vealed them  to  ns,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning constantly  saw  (them)  and 
were  sent  to  declare  them. 

I,  who  have  from  the  beginning 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
things,  have  desired  to  orderly  tell 
thee,  0  Theophilus.  truly  beloved. 

I  have  honestly  desired  to  make  all 
things  plain  unto  thee  that  thou 
mightest  believe  the  truth  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  been  taught 

wnen  Herod  lived  and  ruled  in 
Judea,  there  lived  a  man  Zacharias,  a 
man  who  was  an  appointed  teacher 
(IViest  or  Officer)  in  the  course  of  Abia, 
his  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  a 
woman  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 

These,  the  man  and  his  wife  did 
both  so  live  as  to  be  seen  by  God  to  be 
good,  they  did  both  truly  comply  with 
all  the  commands  of  Him  who  lives 
the  Ruling  one  (the  Holy  God). 

They  were  both  witlbout  children, 
because  Elizabeth  was  barren  ;  and 
they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

As  (whilst)  Zacharias  was  occupied 
in  his  duties,  which  had  been  appointed 
him  to  do,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
duties. 

Even  as  others  fulfilled  their  duty, 
he  also  bore  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
the  sweet  oil  in  a  burning  state  (in  his 
turn  burnt  the  sweet  oil). 

Whilst  he  was  offering  the  burning 
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mtNiti^^^ tds ki  yamnnaifdanra  kufoo- 

mttmkhmmni  u^riigwpH* 

13*  JholHmnammt^tiktn  htujima  ku^ 
k96tasnHodAi  :  oola  yin^tjanika  Zwka' 
nrwj,  #4  m9mu&r<i*imiin'Hiki  m  mntttt- 

t|y«4  kUK^mi*kh'  taaffootiamititih  wuia  iwa 


oil    all    the   people   were    assemljled 
Tdtliout  prajiug  to  God. 


At  thb  time  he  saw  &  msBMnger  of 
the  Lord,  who  wiit  standing  on  the 
ri^ht  baud  uide  of  the  place  (stmctnre} 
whort!  the  nil  wes  b(irti<)d. 

Whcu  Za (.'lianas  «uw  him  he  WM 
diiiTOiiyed  (diJitressetl),  he  wm  afraid. 

He"  {the  Messenger)  who  was  sent 
said  to  him*  Don't  he  afmid  Zachanos, 
thou  art  oat?  who  is  heurd  in  the 
prayers  thou  art  in  the  habit  oi  asking, 
thy  wilti  Elizabeth  htiiring  shall  give 
the«  A  Aon,  whom  thou  art  to  name  Joha. 

While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  with  %vhich 
Mr,  Bridges  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  very  difficult 
passage  to  the  comprehension  of  savages  who  can  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  usages  of  Jewish  life  at  that 
tirae,  yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  as  no  native  Fuegian 
could  have  thought  out  such  a  history,  so  no  native  Fuegian 
could  ha%*e  used  such  phrases*  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
have  in  the  letter  of  Stirling  Maiakaul,  from  Uoshuoeia, 
5  Aug*  1880;  a  native  Fuegian  expressing  himself  in  his 
own  language.  I  conclude  this  Report  therefore  by  giving 
the  commencement  of  this  letter  (transliterated  into  Glossic), 
with  the  translation,  which  is  printed  after  the  lithographed 
facsimUe  in  my  possession.  The  pointing  follows  copy.  I 
should  say  that  the  writing  would  be  good  for  an  average 
English  elementary  schoolboy  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  but  I 
may  easily  have  made  some  mistakes  in  transcribing. 


Mr.  Brij*^  koua  tugakwHoo  &ca. 
Mrt  Katoomura$h  itbagoodadai  ikeia  haa 
•^•t.  ku0t*ji  daara  id  mooeittualttn^- 
'  jtMitf  ttkuKtm*  apa  nn  T^nuthm  undn 
k^mp  I J  kundtian  tuola  God  ikeia  mtt- 
tMttmkkmmni  mnnoo,  tkeia,  ha  fhiia 
UUkitA^itfivodaua  hei  ktttanno^ngeintn 
§k^    l«(wiaa    geiat09»h    ahagaodoopei 

A^Mwi  ^90iA  Hkftmnmupfi  hfi  *k€ta 
MttAhSiwtjfak  $emta  Godnrhiktiprd  san^ 
daufts.  mukvor^o^  wuor&o  y<itfHa»a 
tins  imtai  nuok.  mtMta  AW  tkem  Ai* 
•A^J^Mor  YtloQtliJ  '  hti  »a   Ye- 

iMAii»  m  t4M  po'  r«j*  annoo 

kmtM^m*)i>itatamooiL. i  ...  : ,...  .i  ft»htuka/a- 
df  kumjtt    rtu   Aatifom   outfooatif- 
iptgn  ehi  k4%ai  kuiiu<fm  huwaim 


Mr.  Bridfl^es,  my  friend  man,  I  am 
madL*  ^kid  hr  the  new.-*  of  your  gw>d 
het&kh.  At  what  time  do  you  thinV  of 
comiu^'^  ht^rw  ?  lit >w  art'  vour  ptiiplof 
Are  they  in  gtxod  htiahh }  If  Gud  m 
grncious  we  shall  liuTe  the  bappinesi 
of  fieinng  you  a^ain.  I  long  afttrr  you, 
that  you  nuiy  rejoice  lis  by  making 
known  to  us  God,  I  do  not  correctly 
luidemtand  how  to  WTite  the  bn^^iiiige 
ol  my  country.  I  haye  gmat  eomtort 
in  ynur  iustmetioiiB  coritsemiDg  God, 
«?eing  you  are  a  man  worthy  of  loTe, 
Mftuy  persons  are  waiting  to  see  you, 
1  was  grateful  to  vou  wlieu  you  left 
us  lor  tiic  rice  you  Itft  for  me  :  I  used 
it  up  in  feeding  men  whom  I  employed 
to  uo  some  work  for  tuej  tiud  aoine  of 
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ou  ituokgtiat  a  gimlit  sau  bag  tiamaa"  it  I  gave  to  my  pigs.  Of  the  things 
gootee  oundai  Joondaara  ooapig  kupu'  you  gave  me  \  nave  still  gimlets,  a 
noodai  heiannoo  hatetlenatoodai  tee  saw,  a  ba^,  and  a  file.  In  June  my 
outoowuteluk  ou  eian  twaidzndai,  male  pig  died.     I  have  built  a  store- 

room for  packing  away  my  tools,  and 
for  storing  fuel  and  swedes. 

Keport  on  Researches  into  the  Language  of  the  South 
Andaman  Island,  Arranged  by  the  President  from 
the  Papers  of  E.  H.  Man,  Esq.,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
AND  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  of  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Ambala,  Panjab. 

Proceeding  from  Sumatra  northwards  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  we  find  first  the  Nicobar,  and  then  the  Andaman 
group  of  islands.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  North, 
Middle,  South  and  Little  Andamans,  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  adjacent.  In  1858,  Port  Blair,  an  inlet  on  the  south-east 
of  South  Andaman,  was  selected  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the 
Sepoy  rebels,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Indian  Viceroy,  Lord 
Mayo,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  prisoner  in  1872.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Man  went  to  the  Andamans  officially  in  1869,  and  in  July, 
1875,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Andamanese  Homes,  which 
threw  him  into  immediate  and  close  connexion  with  the 
natives,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  their 
language,  habits  and  customs.  In  several  most  interesting 
communications  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  this  year, 
Mr.  Man  has  described  the  physical  and  social  condition 
of  these  tribes.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  Anda- 
manese are  almost  entirely  naked  ^  and  totally  uncivilised, 
but  seem  to  have  many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  moral 
in  respect  to  marriage,  being  strictly  monogamous.  They 
are  dwarfish  in  stature,  the  average  height  of  men  being 
4  ft.  10 J  inches  and  of  women  4  ft.  74  inches.^   The  accounts 

*  The  women  alwnye  wear  an  d'hu-  or  less,  and  wear  necklaces  and  other 

ngada  or  apron,  consisting  of  one  or  two  ornaments. 

leavcri  of  the  mimt4S"ps  Indica^  in  front,  *  The  maximum  and  minimum  height 

as  well  as  a  hd-d'ia  or  girdle  with  anap-  of  men  are  5  ft.  4  J  in.,  ouite  a  ^aut, 

pcndagc  hehind  like  a  hustle,  and  the  and  4  ft.  5|  in.   respectively.     Those 

men  somet>me»  wear  a  waistbelt  and  of  women  bemg  4  ft.  11 1  in.  maximum, 

Sirdle  of  shells  {DetitaHum  oetogonum).  and  4  ft.  4  in.  minimum.     The  average 

oth  men  and  women  also  frequently  weight  of  men  is  9SJ  lbs.  or  7  stone, 

paint  their  bodies  with  white  and  red  in  and  of  women  93^  lbs.  or  slightly  over 

patterns,  and  tattoo  themselves  more  64  stone. 
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of  travellers  in  former  times  were  not  only  very  meagre, 
but  have  been  found  to  contain  important  inaccuracies  both 
as  respects  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  (p.47,n.l). 

The  Andamanese  have  no  means  of  writing,  and  no  notions 
of  religious  worship.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anda- 
man group  are  Negritos  and  seem  to  have  all  descended  from 
a  common  source.  They  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  who  are  allied  to  the 
Malays.  There  are  at  least  nine  Andamanese  tribes  speak- 
ing mutually  unintelligible  languages,  all  of  which  are, 
however,  formed  after  a  common  type  of  construction,  and 
although  in  two  of  them  an  occasional  resemblance  in  roots 
can  be  traced,  the  relational  words  and  particles,  postpositions, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  which  form  the  principal  peculiarity  of 
the  language,  are  totally  different  for  the  different  tribes. 

Between  July,  1875,  and  April,  1876,  Mr.  Man  had 
prepared  a  vocabulary  of  from  1800  to  2000  South  Andaman 
words,  with  numerous  illustrative  phrases,  and  this  he  had 
intended  to  incorporate  with  his  report  to  Government.  But 
before  doing  so,  about  May,  1876,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  l-21st  Fusiliers,  was  transferred 
from  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment  in  Burmah,  to  do 
duty  with  a  detachment  then  stationed  at  Port  Blair.  Mr. 
Temple  had  already  worked  at  the  Burmese  language,  and 
published  a  transliteration  of  it.^  Hence,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Man's  collections,  he  took  the  greatest 

^  Notes  on  the  Transliteratioii  of  the  hk^  hty  hp,  h»  for  the  postaspirates, 

Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  Cha-  which  would  here  be  written  k\   t*, 

racters,  to  which  is  attached  a  Note  on  p',   «',  the   '  representing  the   Greek 

the  Vocal  and  Consonantal  Sounds  of  spiritus  asper.      Ue  also   uses  au  for 

the  Peg^uan  or  Talaing  Languages.   By  the  sound  of  unaccented  English  au  in 

Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  2l8t  R.N.B.  <it<thority,  and  aw  for  the  accented  aw 

Fusiliers.     Rangoon,   printed  at    the  in  awiul.     lie  likewise  distinguislies 

Central  Jail   Press,  1876  ;  folio,  pp.  e  in  md;,  e  in  French  pcre  (which  he 

Tiii.    21.   vr.      In  this  transliteration  identifies  with  at  in  Euj'lish  pair)  and 

Mr.   Temple    endeavours    to  combine  e  in  French  fete,     lie  also  uses  ou  for 

"literal"  with  "phonetic"  transcrip-  the  English  sound  of  ou  in   mound. 

tion  on  the  basis  of  Sir  William  Jones's  These  are  his  chief  deviations  from  Dr. 

sptem  for  Sanscrit  as  modified  by  Dr.  Hunter's  Indian  system,  and  it  will  be 

Hunter.      But  as    Burmese    has    the  seen  by  a  subsequent  note  (p.  48,  n.  1) 

soond  of  English  th  in  Min,  as  well  as  that  he  bases  his  Andamanese  system 

the  postaspirated  r  or /'as  here  written,  upon  this,    although,    not   having   a 

and  has  a  postaspirated  «  or  «S  but  not  native  orthography  to  deal  with  in  the 

English  sh  in  she,  Mr.  Temple  employs  present  case,  he  has  modified  it  in  part. 
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interest  in  them,  and  proposed  an  improved  system  of  spell- 
ing, which  Mr.  Man  adopted,  and  they  then  agreed  to 
work  together.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Man 
translated  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  South  Andaraanese — a 
natural  bat  rather  an  unfortunate  selection  perhaps,  as  the 
Andamanese  have  scarcely  a  proper  word  for  Ood,^  and  could 
only  call  prayer  *  daily  repetition  '  *  from  observing  the  habits 
of  the  imported  Mussulmans — while  Mr,  Temple  wrote  a 
comment  and  introduction,  based  entirely  on  the  facts 
furnished  him  by  Mr.  Man.  The  result  was  published  in 
Calcutta  and  London  (Triibner,  1877),  in  a  little  book  of  81 
pages,  called  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  translated  into  the  South 
Andaman  Language  by  E.  H.  Man,  with  preface,  intro- 
duction, and  notes  by  R.  C.  Temple/*  The  preface  is  dated 
September,  1876,  only  four  months  after  Mr,  Temple  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  language.  To  have  written  such 
a  precis  in  so  short  a  time  (seriously  diminished  by  his  being 
engaged  in  studying  for  the  higher  standard  examination  in 
Hindustani,  which  he  passed  while  at  Port  Blair)  evinces 
great  powers  of  appreciation  and  coordination  in  Mr.  Temple. 
It  was  the  first  book  which  gave  any  trustworthy  account  of 
this  language,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  this  report, 

Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  then  detennined  to  work  together 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  complete  grammar  of  the 
language^  Mr.  Man  collecting  the  data,  and  Mr.  Temple 


1  Pti'luffa  (the  system  of  BpellJng 
will  be  ei plain wl  on  p-  49)  **  is,'*  tuiya 
Mr.  Temple,  **a6  near  an  equivftleut 
for  *  God '  as  can  bo  ioumi  in  the 
language)  and  couvora  ne»rW  nil  the 
tdeiis  we  atUieh  to  ihe  worn  *  God  ^ 
likely  to  occur  to  a  Baroge  mind 
Fii*iu<fa  ia  a  spirit,  who  dWella  in 
mo'roy  the  sky  {Fu*higa  ira  rrda  m^ro 
k&kta-rltfi^  Ik  of  dwelling-place  sky 
middle-in,  and  Fuluffn  n\6*rt/  koktA^rkin 
poi'tke  P*  sky  middle*iii  dwell-does) ; 
he  ia  tlio  Cremator  of  all  thin^  aod 
supreme  over  all,  he  was  not  biim,  has 
Qxwtcd  from  time  immemorial  and 
canBot  die ;  hi^  hoiuse  is  of  stone  {i.e. 
of  rih«^  most  magnificent  raateritilfl)  and 
iutisibiej  he  u  the  cause  of  nun,  oi 


thimder,  of  natural  death  {Pu'iuga  Ira 
paithatek  (or  i'rtek)  ywmla  pu'k«^  P. 
his  lap -from  (or  house  ^from)  rain  fkll* 
does,  Fu'lu^n  ijiri'lkey  P.  angry-ial  (an 
exclamation  used  when  it  thuinderii) . 
Pii-luga  is  di>itinctly  the  embodiment 
of  pooilufvif  and  power  ,  *  .  in  contra- 
distinction  to  the  idea  of  evil  embodied 
in  J^rem^ehduyal^ty  the  Evil  Spirit  of 
the  jungles  or  land,'*  {ertm  junglei 
chiuynia  ghofit).— Lord's  Prayer,  p.  48. 
*  Hence  *  the  Lord  h  prayer '  is  ^am- 
1a ted  as  Fii'iu^a  11* a  drUtikyab^  P, 
of  daily-repetition,  from  iJ-iVa  dny,  / 
eophonic,  i*y4'A  repetition,  where  yah 
means  gpeak,  and  ik  m  ighfL  modify- 
ing nre&L,  thus  o/  yd '^n^a  tigff^^p  that 
word  repeat  I 
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imrrangiog  the  results.  Mr.  Man  alao  endeavoured  to  obtain 
mttch  infonnation  as  possible  respecting  tho  other  tribes* 

'Od  acoouDt  of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I  must  necessarily 
confine  myself^  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  these  latter 
(dleotions,  I  shall  deal  exclusively  witli  the  South  Auduraan 

llaDgtiage,  at  which  these  gentlemen  principally  worked. 
~iut     the    arrangements    for     joint    authorship    were    un* 

^fortunately  interfered  with  by  Mr,  Temple's  being  ordered 
off  on  duty  to  different  stations  in  India  in  Oct*  1870,  so  that 
all  the  manuscript  and  all  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Man  had  thus  to  pass  through  the  post,  entailing  great 
delay,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  personal  cominuni- 

^cutioUp  which  would  have  been  so  valuable.  Nevertheless,  in 
th©  two  years  ending  July,  1878,  when  Mr*  Temple  (who 
then  in  the  1st  Goorkhas)    was  ordered  off  on  active 

^mryfioB,  and  all  papers  were  returned  to  Mr.  Man,  Mr. 
Tempi©  contrived  to  put  together  and  make  a  fair  copy  of 
m  very  copious  grammar,  of  which  a  short  specimen  of 
It  pages^  containing  the  first  section,  "On  Nouns,*'  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  Calcutt^a  in  1878.  On  the 
MS.  being  sent  back  to  Mr.  Man,  he  went  over  it  carefully, 
to  bring  it  up  to  his  advanced  knowledge  in  a  series  of 
voluminous  notes.  These  and  the  MS.  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Temple  after  the  war.  But  he  was  then  appointed  a  Canton- 
meQt  magistrate  in  the  Panj&b,  and  the  great  press  of 
boBUiefla  prevented  him  from  obtaining  privilege-leavoi  and 
thuft  having  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  grammar  by  the 
help  of  these  additional  notes.  In  the  vain  hope,  however, 
Uiat  he  might  find  time  to  do  so,  he  retained  the  MSS.  till 
July,  1881,  when,  with  great  regret  and  reluctance^  he  re- 
Inmed  them  to  Mr.  Man,  who  was  at  the  time  on  leave  in 
England.  The  "specimen"  and  the  ** Lord's  Prayer"  are 
the  only  papers  that  they  have  printed  on  the  South 
Andaman  language.  Those  which  Mr,  Man  has  read  before 
tha  Anthropological  Institute  otily  touch  incidentally  upon  it.^ 


*  It  wttitld  be  really  more  « r^rroct  to 
■f  lllAt  tlifiie  ftre  ih«  only  \)H\nin  that 
■Eta  bma  printed  on  tny  Audaiimn 


kngimge.  For  Colebrooke**  Tocabul  ary 
(Atiatic  HMearchti,  iv.  393>4),  quutcd 
by  Oawfurd,  is  oertoiuly  unintelligibltf 


j-^ii 
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In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Man  waa  introduced  to  me 
through  Mr.  Bmndreth,  a  meraher  of  onr  Council,  in  order 
to  settle  the  alphabet  before  printing  it  in  hia  Anthropo- 
logical papers,  I  was  then  quite  ignorant  of  the  facta  juet 
detailed,  and  merely  endeavoured  to  complete  the  alphabet  on 
the  lines  which  Mr*  Man  had  used.  These  had  been  laid 
down,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Temple,  and  were  to  some 
extent  Anglo-Iodian,  especially  in  the  use  of  r?,  not  only  for 
a  in  America,  but  for  a,  u^  o  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation 
of  *i8s?fmption,  A  minimum  of  change  was  thus  produced. 
The  alphabet  was  extended  to  the  Nicobareao  language, 
which  has  all  the  Andamanese  sounds  and  several  others^ 
and  among  these  a  peculiar  double  series  of  nasal  vowels. 
The  following  is  the  alphabet  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Man  and 
myself,  with  examples  in  Andamanese  and  Nicobarese,  This 
scheme  is  found  to  work  well,  and  will  be  employed  in  all 
Andaman  words  used  in  this  report,^  It  will  he  observed 
that  the  South  Andaman  longuage  is  very  rich  in  vowel 
sounds,  but  is  totally  deficient  in  the  hisses./',  th,  a,  sh,  and  the 
corresponding  buzzes  r,  dh^  z,  zh.  Of  course  this  alphabet 
has  been  constructed  solely  npon  Mr,  Man's  pronunciation 
of  the  languages,  and  hence  the  orthography  might  require 
modification  on  a  study  of  the  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
natives  themselves.  This  refers  especially  to  the  distinctions 
u  a,  <i  d,  au  du,  o  t),  o,  and  the  two  senses  of  /,  e,  according  as 
they  occur  in  closed  or  open  syllables.  But  as  the  natives 
understand  Mr.  Man  readily,  his  pronunciation  cannot  be  fiir 
wrong* 


to  sii  of  the  AndaTaftD  tribes  ;  Tickell'a 

(J(fNtyi(ti  f*f  Atiatic  Society  of  Brntfat, 
No.  it,  1864),  though  rtforrinn;  to  South 
Atidaiimii,  is  curioufllj-  inrorrect,  txttns- 
lutiQjiC,  for  instance,  *  tfdd  <//>'  f^n  '  ujuth 
tish»'  and  iy:iving  s€panit<?ly  *fdd  *mytih/ 
d&  *fish/  in  place  of  f/ud  *  fi^h^*  ddtfnya 
•much*;  and  de  Roepstorll^B  io  also 
full  of  error.  See  Mr.  Temple's  pru- 
tftfv  Ui  ''■  The  Lord's  Pmytr;' 

'  In  the ioUowjngcomparuti%t' li?t  Mr. 
TemplK*H  s>'iiibol6  stirnd  liret  (and,  with 
one  exct'ptnin»  are  rotnan),  thost'  hero 
udontLtl  Ktiind  »ec<ind  (and  ore  an  in 
ittthi  n) :  ftttftta^ki  and  d,  a  d  and  d^ 


e  f ,  c  <?  ftud  #,  ^  r,  1 1, 1 1  and  i,  o  o  and  o* 

6  6  and  o,  6  o^  aw  6^  ii  tr,  u  ii  and  it,  ai 
III,  au  ffM,  iiii  ^»t  01  oi,  hb,  iih.  ch^  d  4, 
g  ^,  h  ^,  j  j\  k  A-,  1  /,  m  m,  n  w,  ng 
ng  n  ng,  ji  p,  r  r  and  r^  t  {^  X  ^S  "^  «'• 
y  y*  111  Mr«  Temple's  TdTiting,  short 
d  e  i  (t  u  m  open  syllabics  were  not  dia- 
tinguished  from  tne  h^ug  soonds,  and 
the  noBition  of  fitrew  wa£  rarel j  marked. 
I  adopted  his  ^ihort  a  9  i  9  u  and  made 
tlie  lonp  of  thtrtii  o»  f,  '»  0,  w.  Then 
ii(toptin<c:  his  *  &,  d/  1  nmde  their  short 
and  long  sounds  respectively,  d,  A^  and 
thus  got  rid  of  the  eidusitely  En^Uah 
symbol  aw. 
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Alphas  BT    for     writing    the     South    Andaman    and 
NicoBAR  Languages. 


nOX.  BXOLUR,  BTC. 


«  ideacift 

a  cut  (with  Qn- 

ontrilled  r) 

a  Itel.  cua 

i  father 

i  (1)  fathom 

e(2)  bed 


SOUTH  ANDAMAN. 


e(S) 


*(«) 


•in 
hi 


chaotic 

IS"- 

police 
indolent 

p«t 

oirfal 

Germ,  konig 

influence 

p.! 

Germ.  «ber 

bite 

hoHse 

Germ,  hoia 

boil 


Fr.  UH 

(6) 

Fr.  rm 
Port,  sim 
Fr.  on 

(6) 

(7) 


i  bed 

ek         ehvLceh 


d 
f 

9 

k 

J 

k 
/ 

m 
n 
i 


/en 

iMUl 

mill 

Fr.  gvMer 


Oral  Voweli  and  Diphthong*. 

al'oba  kind  of  tree  yang  without 

ba  small,  ya-ba  not  P 


eld'kd  region 
d^'-'ks  don't  (imperatiTe) 
jdr'awa  name  of  a  tribe 
€'m^  name  of  a  tree 


pu'd-re  bnm-did 
i'ta  pig-arrow 
iff-bd-diff-re  see-did 
yd'dt  turtle,  p'd  hair 
MigoU  European 
job  basket 
pdl'i'ke  dwell-does 
to-go  wrist,  shoulder 
not  found 

ba'kura  name  of  a  tree 
pu'd're  bum-did 
not  found 

dai-'ke  understand -does 
ehopawa  narrow 
chdu  body 
Mrgoii  European 


kdn  wife 

le-dt  finished 

inyd'h  (A  heard,  see  note  8)  after 

(in  time),  heng  day,  sun 
U-bart  book 
U  ang  word        * 
if  a*  sweep 
tt^i  make 
yo  koiai  bathe 
laro'tn  Pandanus  MeUori 
omto'm  all 
Id-e  cloth 

kdto'  remain,  dok  come 
ko-h'Tue  landing  place 
huya  egg 
chit' a  I 

taiyd'k  cocoanut  shell  cup 
kariaw  a  charm 
odu'  vomit 
enldi-n  wallow 


Na$al  Voweh  and  Diphthongi, 

not  found  hol'ran  spinster,  ongvhanh  (6)  wood 

not  found  midh'  spear  having  prongs,  mout-dn  ya 
two  pronged  spear,  ko-ydnh'tca  guava 

not  found  hen- ha  otherwise,  hinwenh'  harpoon  spear 

not  found  koin-ha  scrape,  aminh  (5)  rain 

not  found  haronh-  stalk  game 

not  found  shin'k6n''hatu  knock  down,  dnh  fuel, 

not  found  tanain-  five,  tain'ya  white 

not  found  dm-hoi'n  tobacco 


Contonanti, 
bud  hut 
ehdk  ability,  mieh-alen  why, 

,ruch  Boss  Island 
do-ga  lar^e 
not  found 

gob  bamboo  utensil 

he  ho  !  dweh'  (A  sounded,  see 

note  8)  etcetera 
ja'bag  bad,  i'tnej  name  of  a  tree 
kd'gai'ke  ascend-does 
log  navigable  channel 
mu'gu  face 

ndu-ke  walk-does,  ro'pan  toad 
otnd'ba  another,  one  more 


li'bare  book 

chakd'  face,  raieh  micturi- 
tion 

kamin'do  rainbow 

if-e  you  ^said  of  three  or 
moie)  J  f dp  thick 

Ibg-nare  be  off  ! 

hifya  egg,paiyu-h  married 
or  widowed  person 

ehij  abstain 

kd-nedl  last  quarter  of  moon 

Wang  word 

bmto'in  all 

not  pig 

manU'na  exorcist 
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8ION.  EXOLI8H,  ETC. 


ng 

p 


SOUTH  ANDAMAN. 

briM^  ngrji  friend,  erke-dang-ke  in- 

trees-search-does  (14) 
ngA  more 
ptip  pfd  hair 

r  (10)  rest  rAb  necklace  of  netting,  r&'td 

wooden  arrow 

r  (11)  torrent  -    fd* to  sea  water 

9  «ad  not  found  (12) 

th  ihe  not  found 

t  ten.  ti  blood 

V  VI  tear  (from  the  eye)  (13) 

V  evil  not  found 
w           wet  too'lo  adze,  ,bal'atoa  name  of 

a  tribe 
toh         whet  not  found 

y  yolk  yaba*  a  little 

Rules. 

Tbe  syllable  under  stress  in  any  word  is  shown  by  placing  a  tumea  period  (■) 
after  a  long  vowel,  or  the  consonant  following  a  short  Towel,  in  every  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable. 

As  it  is  not  usual  to  find  capitals  cast  for  the  accented  letters,  the  capital  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  is  lor  uniformity  in  all  cases  indicated  by  prefixiug 
a  direct  period,  as  .bal'awa. 


NICOBAB. 

yang  without 

not  found 
paiyu'h    (8)    married 

widowea  person 
karu*  large 

not  found 
«(i'/a  anvil 
thO'ho'ng  west 
idak  toddy 
not  found 
beH'Whd'va  ashes 
wot  don't  (imperative) 

ben-wMt'va  ashes 
gang  without 


Notes. 


(A)  d  accented  before  a  consonant, 
is  the  English  a  in  mot,  as  distinguished 
from  d,  which  is  the  short  of  d  or 
Italian  a  in  anno. 

(2)  e  accented  in  closed  syllables,  as 
in  D<^ ;  in  open  syllables  unaccented  as 
in  chaotic  or  Italian  padr^,  amor^. 

(3)  No  vanishing  sound  of  t  as  in 
English  say. 

(4)  No  vanishing  sound  of  t<  as  in 
English  knotr. 

(6)  "Where  nh  is  written,  as  in  aiih^ 
inhf  the  nasal  is  followed  by  nasalised 
breath,  remitting  the  voice,  but  re- 
taining the  position  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

(6)  In  dn  the  sound  has  more  of  the 
d  in  it,  than  the  French  an,  and  in  on 
it  has  more  of  the  6  than  the  French  an. 

(7)  In  the  diphthongs  ain^  oiiiy  the 
nasality  principally  affects  a  and  o,  but 
it  is  retained  tnrouffh  the  whole  diph- 
thong, that  is,  the  nasal  passages 
remain  open. 

(8)  h  IS  sounded  after  a  vowel  by 
continuing  breath  through  the  position 
of  the  mouth,  while  remittmg  the 
Toice. 

(9)  n^  is  a  palatalised  ng,  and  bears 


the  same  relation  to  it  as  n  bears  to  n. 
To  pronounce  H  attempt  to  say  n  and 
y  simultaneously ;  to  pronounce  ng  do 
the  same  for  ng  and  y. 

(10)  This  r  is  soft  and  gentle,  with 
no  sensible  ripple  of  the  tongue,  as  very 
frequently  in  English,  but  not  merely 
vocal. 

(11)  This  r  is  strongly  trilled,  as  r 
in  Scotch  or  Italian  r,  or  Spanish  rr. 

ri2)  The  Andamanese  cannot  hiss, 
ana  hence  they  substitute  eh  for  «,  thus 
£uch  for  SuSf  the  Hindi  corruption  of 
Ross. 

(13)  This  /'  is  a  post-aspirated  t, 
like  the  Indian  thy  quite  different  from 
English  thy  and  hence  to  prevent  con- 
fusion the  Greek  apiritut  asper  is 
imitated  by  a  turned  comma.  The 
sound  ^  is  common  in  Irish  English, 
and  mayoften  be  heard  in  England. 

(14)  When  ng  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
it  must  run  on  to  that  vowel  only,  and 
not  be  run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel 
either  as  in  *  finger '  or  in  *  singer,*  thus 
bi'-ri-nga-da  *  good,*  not  be'-ring-a-daf 
bi'-ring-ga-day  or  be'^rin-ga'da.  It  is 
only  when  no  vowel  follows  that  ng  is 
run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel. 
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All  tte  papers  mentioned  above  have  been  placed  in  ray 

'  lianda  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawings  up  this  report,  and  Mr. 

Man   has  also  gif^en   me    much    personal   instruction    and 

r  looked   over   the  whole   of  what  I  have  written  to  guard 

against  any  error  of  fact  or  language.     I  have  examined  the 

grammar  drawn   up  with  such  care  and  acnteness  by  Mr. 

Temple,    and    the    vocabulary  of    Mr.   Man,  and   I    shall 

endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  at  which  they 

[  1m ve  arrived. 

The  following,  written  by  Mr,  Temple  in  July,  1881,  on 
finally  returning  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Mao,  suras  up  his  opinion 
^  of  the  nature  of  the  South  and  other  Andaman  languages : 
*'  The  Andaman  languages  are  one  group.     They  are  like, 
that  is,   connected   with   no   other    group.     They  have   no 
affinities  by  which  we  might  infer  their  connexion  with  any 
other  known  group.    The  word-construction  (the  *  etymology  * 
of  the  old  grammarians)  is  two- fold,  that  is,  they  have  affixes  ^ 
I  and   pre&xes   to   the   root,  of  a   grammatical  nature.     The 
[  general  principle  of  word-construction  is  agglutination  pure 
^and  simple.     In  adding  their  affixes,  they  follow  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the   ordinary  agglutinative   tongues.     In  adding 
th^ir  prefixes,  they  follow  the  well-defined  principles  of  the 
I  South  African  tongues.     Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
principles  in  full  play  have  never  been  found  together  in  any 
other  language*     Languages  which  are  found  to  fallow  the 
one  have  the  other  in  only  a  rudimentary  form  present  in 
them.     In  Andayianese  both  are  fuU}^  developed,  so  much  so 
aa  lo  interfere  with  each  other's  grunimatical  functions.    The 
coUooation  of  words  (or  *  syntax  *  to  follow  the  old  nomen- 
clature) is  that  of  the  agglutinative  languages  purely.     The 
pmenoe  of  the  peculiar  preiixes  does  not  interfere  with  this. 


*  1Ir«  Temple,  foUciwlag:  th«iisaai  nn- 

ttpaotppcal  definitioa  given  in  diction* 
•TMrnt  lien*  vaes  <^j'  in  place  of  sn^x. 
T-,  .>.,t  1.11,.^.  I  J,rJi  -iopt  the  prac- 
man  in  Im 
ippHtfitioii.* 
i'b4UAM|*i*M,  liiOo,  p.  27.  *'JJh\rei 
K»  tckditianf  to  ruoK  st<?tn*,  and  words, 
«fftiiiff  to  luodiff  tbeif  meaniug  find 
«■.  ThKf  ire  two  kinds,  ptfji^ttt^  those 


at  the  bepnniag^  and  a^ptxftt,  those  at 
the  end  ot  the  wurd  bases  to  which  tht^y 
are  affixed.  Several  affixes  occur  in  long 
word*  like  l«-^»ffI*;^?r-hen•5-l^*l^l^^Vt 
which  hius  thnn.'  ij  re  fiie*  and  fi  ve  suffixt*. '  * 
Aflixp#  ahm  iiicliide  ittjixfii  (or,  as  Trof. 
HnUk^nitiin  chIIs  themi  inter  fixed)  ^  where 
tho  mixlifyin^  lettt^r  or  svUuhle  is  intr^i- 
dat  (hlI  inki  the  middle  of  the  boae,  la  in 
the  Semitic  and  other  Luigaagei. 
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The  only  way  in  which  they  affect  the  syntax  is  to  render 
possible  the  frequent  use  of  long  compounds  alniost  poly- 
synthetic  in  their  nature,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way»  of 
long  compounds  which  are  Bentences  in  themselves.  But  the 
coustructiou  of  these  words  is  not  synthetic,  but  agglutina- 
tive. They  are,  aa  words^  either  compound  nouns  or  Yerbs, 
taking  their  place  in  the  sentence  and  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  words  in  it,  aa  they  would  were  they  to 
be  introduced  into  a  sentence  in  any  other  agglutinative 
language.  There  are,  of  course,  many  peculiarities  of 
grammar  in  the  Andaman  group,  and  even  in  each  member 
of  the  group,  but  these  are  only  such  as  are  incidental  to 
the  grammar  of  other  languages,  and  do  not  affect  its  general 
tenor.  I  consider,  tl^ercfore,  that  the  Andaman  languages 
belong  to  the  agglutinative  stage  of  development,  and  are 
distinguished  from  other  groups  by  the  presence  in  full 
development  of  the  principle  of  prefixed  and  affixed  gram- 
matical additions  to  the  roots  of  words." 

The  South  Andaman  language,  called  by  the  natives 
hi^iiQ-ngVji-dn}  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  series  of  base 
forms,  which  Mr*  Temple  reduces  to  roots.  These  forms 
may  answer  to  any  part  of  speech,  and  in  particular  to  what 
we  call  substantives,  adjectives  or  verbs.  These  forms  do 
not  vary  in  construction,  and  are  not  subject  Xo  inflexion 
proper.  Hence  there  is  nothing  resembling  the  grammatical 
gender,  declension  or  conjugation  of  Aryan  languages;  but 
the  functions  of  such  Aryan  forms  are  discharged  by  prefixes, 
postpositions,  and  suffixes.  It  is  only  in  the  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  that  there  is  anything  which  simulates 
declension.  x\nd  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  that 
anything  like  concord  can  be  established. 

The  Andamaneae  have  of  course  words  which  imply  sex, 


^  The  word  ho'jiff  appears  to  mean 
our-make-of,  according  to  our  habite, 
Mr.  Muii  only  knows  it  m  the  namets  of 
the  tribt'5 .6o,/i<?-  H(7  fji-  and .  Ao/itf-yu  -i-^, 
ouT-make-ot  friends,  our  muke  of  qK»euh, 
nod  in  such  cxprcssioiiB  m  tdyiff  kd'- 
ramo'  QUI  make  oi  bows  to  ehoot  witb, 


boy  iff  dA-knr*  onr  mak^  of  buckete, 
ho'jig  hu*J-  OUT  uiuke  of  cooking-pots* 
fctc.  The  J^'jig-^d'ya  inbubit  the 
South erD  portion  of  Middle  Andiimnn, 
and  mi^ot  closely  resembk  tbo  South 
Audanianesi^  in  speech , 


^^rfita 
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bat  they  are  in  general  quite  unrelated  forms;  thus:  dbu'iada 
1,  dpni'ida  woman ;  akdkd'ilakaila  boy,  anjo-ngida  girl ; 
dingnda  father,  dbe'tinrjadn  mother,  *  Male  *  and  '  female  * 
are  represented  even  for  animals  by  the  above  words  for 
*man'  and  *  woman,'  without  the  a6Bxe8,  which  are  usually 
omitted  in  composition,^  as  bu'ld^  pM^  and  when  the  animals 
are  young  by  the  names  abwd'rada  bachelor,  or  abjad'ijo^gda 
spinster,  rejecting  the  affixes  as  trd'ra,  jndijo'gj  see  letter  to 
Jam'bft,  p.  63,  sentences  15  and  IG,  Even  in  the  Aryan 
languages  'gender/  the  fjatin  'genus/  means  only  a  'kind,' 
and  as  it  so  happened  that  the  kind  with  one  termination 
included  males,  with  another  females,  and  with  a  third 
sexless  things,  the  time-honoured  names  masculine,  feminine 
md  neuter  arose.  But  the  claseitication  thus  farmed  has, 
iperly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  as  may  be  seen 
at  once  from  sentinel  being  feminine  in  French  (la  scnHnelk) 
and  woman  neuter  in  German  {das  Wcib).  We  may  see 
from  the  discaasions  in  Grimm's  grammar  how  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  it  is  to  recover  the  feeling  which  led  to 
that  grouping  in  German,  and  the  same  difficulty  is  felt  in 
other  languages.  The  Andamanese  grouping  which  takes 
the  place  of  gender  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  clear  enough  in  the 
main.  The  Andamaneae  consider,  first,  objects  generally, 
including  everything  thinkable.  Then  these  are  divided 
into  animate  and  inanimate.  Of  course  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  included  in  the  latter.  The  animate  objects  are  again 
divided  into  human  and  non-human.  Of  the  human  objects 
there  is  a  sevenfold  division  as  to  the  part  of  the  body 
referred  to,  and  this  division  is  curiously  extended  to  the 
inanimate  objects  which  affect  or  are  considered  in  relation 
to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  These  group  distinctions  are 
pointed  oat  by  prefixes,  and  by  the  form  assumed  by  the 
ronominat  adjectives.  So  natural  atid  rooted  are  these 
dii!»tinctions  in  the  minds  of  the  Andaraanese  that  any  use  of 
a  wrong  prefix  or  wrong  possessive  form  occasions  unintel- 
I!  gib  ill  (y  or  surprise  or  raises  a  laugh,  just  as  when  we  use 

^  TUtt  ctpTMsioD  includes  botb  pi^fix      suffix  'da  is  occasionally  retained  at  the 
d  nlltx*  wm  fovt-aote,  p.  51.     Tbe      end  of  claufteft,  p.  54,  L  15. 
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false   concords  in  European   laoguagea,     I   shall    give   ex- 
amples on  p,  57,  which  have  been  drawn  u^  for  me  by  Mr. 
3Ian*     These  prefixes  are  added  to  what  in  our  translations 
become   substantives,  adjectives,   and  verbs,  and  which    for 
purposes  of  general  intelligibility  to  an  Aryan  audience  had 
better  be  so  designated.     But  we  require  new  terms  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  grammatical  conceptions  which  shall  not 
bend   an    agglutinative   language   to  our  inflexional  trans- 
lation.   With  this  warning,  that  they  are  radically  incorrect,  i 
I   shall   freely  use  inflexional  terms,  as  Mr.  Temple  does  ' 
throughout  his  grammar,  meaning  merely  that  the  language] 
uses  such  and  such  forms  to  express  what  in  other  languagee 
are  distinguished   by  the   corresponding  inflexional  terms, 
which  really  do  not  apply  to  this. 

Substantives,  adjeciivea,  and  adverbs,  generally  end  in -(/rz, 
which  is  usually  dropped  before  postpositions  and  in  construc- 
tion ;  hence  when  I  write  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  word,  I 
shall  mean  that  in  its  full  form  it  has  -da.  Subs,  and  adj.  also 
occasionally  end  in  -re  for  human  objects^  and  this  -re  is  not 
dropped  before  postpositions.  This  same  suffix  -re  m  also 
extensively  used  in  verbs,  for  our  past  ten  so  active,  or  past 
participle  passive.  A  common  termination  is  also  -/fi,  which 
as  well  as  ~re  implies  human,  and  -oi^,  which  is  also  honorific  j 
What  answers  to  our  verbal  subst-antives  denoting  either  actor 
or  action,  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -nga  added  to  verbal  bases, 
both  active  and  passive.  What  corresponds  to  the  Aryan 
declension  is  carried  out  entirely  by  postpositions,  as  in  fact 
it  might  bo  in  English  by  prepositions,  if  wo  had  a  pre- 
position to  point  out  the  accusative  as  in  Spanish.  In 
Andamanese  these  postpositions  are  generally  ia  of,  or  more 
usually  iia  of  (where  the  /,  as  very  frequently,  is  merely  a 
euphonic  prefix  to  vowels) ;  len^  to,  in  (but  ien  also  frequently 
marks  out  the  object) ;  iai  to,  towards ;  lek  from  and  by  ;  la 
by  means  of  (instrument). 

The  plural  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  Id'ng-kd'iak  * 
to  the  singular,  when  the  distinction  is  considered  necessary, 


^  Her?  tdn^  is  probublj  '  their.*  4ili  person,  seo  CI.  5,  p.  69. 
appiu-eiitljr  ao  longer  fotmd  sepurately. 


kd-tak  ltd 
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which  is  not  often,  as  the  plural  is  left  to  be  implied  by  the 
context,  or  is  indicated  by  a  prefix.  Abstract  subst.  are 
formed  from  adj.  by  adding  yd'ma"  quality,  or  property,  as 
Id'pangada  long,  Wpanga-yo'mada  length.  Negative  subst. 
are  formed  by  adding  6a,  an  abbreviation  for  yd'ba,  as 
abli'gada  child,  abh'gaba  not  a  child,  but  a  boy  or  girL 
Active  verbs  use  the  suffixes  -ke  for  our  gerundial  form  of 
infinitive,^  for  our  pres.  part.,  pres.  ind.,  and  occasionally 
future ;  -re  for  past  time,  -ka  imperfect,  -ngabo  for  future,  -nga 
for  verbal  subst.,  actor  and  action ;  with  numerous  auxiliaries 
answering  to  our  'may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would.' 
Passive  verbs  use  -nga  for  the  gerundial  infinitive,  the  future, 
and  verbal  substantive,  •ngaba  for  pres.  and  imperf.  indie, 
-ngata  for  perf.  and  entd'ba — ngata  pluperf.,  and  -re  for  past 
participle.'  Certain  verbs  distinguish  the  subject  and  others 
the  object,  as  human  and  non-human,  by  change  of  prefix, 
but  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  a  verb  does  one  or  the 


^  In  his  glossary  Mr.  Man  nses  the 
form  in  -k$  (just  as  we  say  gerundially 
*  to  exist ')  to  shew  that  he  means  a 
Terbal  form.  He  says  that  if  you  ask 
an  Andamanese  the  name  of  any 
action  which  you  shew  him,  he  wiU 
give  you  the  form  in  -ke.  But  it 
remains  to  be  established  that  this 
corresponds  to  our  gerundial  infinitive, 
at  least  I  have  not  detected  it  in  any 
example  which  Mr.  Man  has  fumishea, 
nor  could  he  recall  one.  In  Latin  dic- 
tionaries audio^  amoj  are  Englished  '  to 
hear,  to  love,'  which  they  certainly  do 
not  mean.  But  as  it  is  usual  to  give 
Latin  verbs  in  this  form,  so  it  may  be 
nsual  to  give  Andamanese  verbs  in  the 
form  in  -kcy  which  would  be  like  usin^ 
audit,  amat  in  Latin.  Our  gerundi^ 
or  supine  infinitive  answers  to  the  Latin 
«/  sudiendum,  audit wn.  Dr.  Morris 
prefers  calling  it  the  * 'dative  infinitive" 
(Hist.  Outlmes  of  Engl.  Accidence, 
1872,  p.  177}.  It  is  ^equently  used 
for  the  pure  infinitive  in  English.  The 
pure  innnitive  is  properly  omy  a  verbal 
gubst.,  and  most  nearly  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  senses  of  tne  Andamanese 
form  with  the  suflix  -n^aj  but  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  nothing  in  Andamanese 
identical  with  the  Aryan  infinitive. 

'  Mr.  Man  *  conjugates'  a  verb  thus, 


using  the  inflexional  names.  I  translate 
the  suffixes  -ke  do,  does,  -ka  -ing  -was, 
-re  did,  etc.,  as  the  nearest  inflexional 
representatives,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
true  feeling  of  the  onginal,  to  which 
we  have  nothing  which  corresponds  in 
English. 

AcTivB.  Inf.  md'tni'ke  sleep-to. 
Pres.  dol  md'tni-ks  I  sleep-do.  Imperf. 
dolmd'mi'ka  I  sleep-ing-was.  Perf^  dol 
mu'mi're  I  sleep-did  (I  slept).  Pluperf. 
dol  ento'ba  md'tni-re  I  already  sleep- 
did.  Fut.  dol  md'tni-ngabo  1  sleep- 
will.  Imperative  do  md-mi-ke  me 
sleep-let,  md-mi  sleep  !  ,  o  md-mi-ke 
him  sleep-let,  md'cho  mU'mt-A:^  us  sleep- 
let.  Optative  dol  md-mi'tiga  to-guk 
I  sleep-(verbal  subs.)  mi^ht.  Con- 
tinuative  participle,  md'tni-nga  bi'dig 
sleep- (vertal  subs.)  while  =  while 
sleeping. 

Passive.  Inf.  A:o*)9-n^a  scoop (ed) -to- 
be.  Pres.  kd'rama  dol-la  kd'p-ngaba 
bow  me-by  scooped-is-being.  Imperf. 
kd'rama  do'l-la  dehi'baiya  ko'p-figaha 
bow  me-by  then  scooped- was -being. 
Perf.  kd'rama  do'l-la  ko'p-ngata  bow 
me-by  scooped-has-been.  Pluperf. 
kd'rama  dol-la  ento'ba  ko'p-ngata  bow 
me-by  already  scooped-had-been.  Fut. 
ka'rama  do'l-la  kop^nga  bow  me-by 
scooped-will-be. 
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other,  80  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice.  There  are 
also  refiectiye  verbs  formed  by  pronouns. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  the  treatment 
of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun.  All  the  pronouns 
are  sexless,  but  the  forms  used  for  the  so-called  dative  seem 
to  vary  with  the  group.  The  normal  form  is  that  for  the 
third  person,  *  he,  she,  it,*  for  which  I  will  use  *  it '  only  for 
brevity,  and  *they '  for  the  plural.  We  have  then  sing,  dl 
it  (subject),  ia  of  it,  en,  uly  at,  ik,  eb  to  it,  in  different  forms, 
en  it  (object),  and  in  it ;  pi.  dl'oichik  they,  6'nta  of  them, 
ety  H'latf  at'at,  dntat,  d^llet,  eb'ei  to  them,  in  different  forms, 
et  them,  6"llet  in  them.  These  relations  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  postpositions  answering  to  case.  Then  for  the 
first  person  d*  sing,  and  m-  plur.,  and  for  the  second  ng*  sing, 
and  plur.,  are  prefixed  to  these  forms ;  as  dl  it,  d6l  I,  ngbl 
thou,  tndl'dichik  we,  ngdl'dichik  you.  There  is  also  what 
Mr.  Temple  calls  a  "  fourth  person,"  obtained  by  prefixing 
/  to  those  forms  of  the  third  person,  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  these  give  common  postpositional 
forms,  as  li'a  of  a  or  the  (or  English  possessive  '«),  len  to 
or  in  a  or  the,  and  also  the  object  of  a  verb,  hi,  ^6  to  a  or 
the. 

These  preliminary  explanations  will  serve  to  make  in- 
telligible the  following  examples  which  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Man,  and  will  shew  the  structure  of  the  language 
better  than  a  long  series  of  grammatical  explanations. 
Observe  that  in  all  these  examples  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of 
a  word  means  that  the  suffix  -da  (applied  to  all  things)  may 
be  added,  but  that  it  is  omitted  in  construction,  and  heard 
only  in  isolated  words  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  The 
hyphens  between  parts  of  a  word  separate  the  prefix,  the 
suffix,  the  postposition  and  the  parts  of  which  the  word  is 
compounded,  and  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  unaccustomed  reader,  generally  they  should  all  be 
written  together  in  one  word  without  hyphens,  just  as  in 
German  ereifern  and  not  er-ei/er-n,  though  the  latter  shews 
the  approximate  composition. 
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Prefixes  Illustrated. 


CiUd  OM  No,  U  2^  eii!. 
Xd.  L  H^-W-M^a-  {food  (ftnimftto  but 

num-hamaji,  or  inanimate), 
X«.  3,  ;«  Arty- had  (ditto). 
Xo.  3,  U'hiri-nga-  tooti  (human). 
Xft,  «.  Ak-ja'bny^  bjul  (ditto). 
Xa*  6.  tui'^f'rt-wja*  well,  that  is,  not 

liek  (amnitttcj. 
Xe.  6*  td^Ja^ha^'  ill,  that »,  not  w«ll 

(ditto), 
Xo.   7,  im-^*fi-nga-  etever  (that  is, 

buid-^ood,  WW  referring  to  a»Ay 

it0.  Applied  to  k^-ro'  hand,  eee 

CI  a.  p.  69), 
X«.  8.  im-jQh^tf-    stupid    (that    is, 

lund-bAd,  ilittu). 
Xo    «   tn.Keri'mjti'    sharp  •  sf^bt£^ 
\%  tfyv-jfooti,  rjr  its,  Witrg 
i^d  to  (/a/*  eyu,  SiH?  CI.   4, 

Xo.  10,  tif*fn^hair-  dull-sighted  (that  i^, 

'  '  '   '    :ttf>). 

Xo,  I !  -n^if.     nice  -  tasted 

'>uth-(|rno<l,  ^'kd  its, 
wj-  mnuth,  di'li-ya^ 

1  CL  3,  p,  58).  No, 

Xo.  12.  HH-tty-^d'ti'H^a^    guod    '* nil 

roQtid*'  (that  is,  w/»  hand  and 

if  eye,  good.  (  beins  euphouici).      No, 
X«.  U»  in-ini  ja  btif/'  ii**d utter"  ^that 

;.   ti*«.i  .nd  eye  brid). 
No.  11  /.#-  virtUfHis  (that  i», 

II'  art  g'oul.  oc  it«,  ap-      No. 

plkni  Ui  (kila'  bead  and  ^uj^- 

Wrt,  *««  CI.  6,  p.  69), 
Xo.  15.  6t*jQ  hu*}"  vice,  evil,    vicious 

(tbal  u,  h(5ad  an^  lu^art  bad). 
Xo.  Ui$.    ExAMPLii;    ti'tttim    .M'ra 

«h-Ja*hfg  ffda-rt^  d3na  i^'chifik 

i-hi*ri-nqa  (or  d-fn'ri-uffa-ke). 

Ftw Iranslatioti :  lJ*Vra wn*. for- 

merij  a  bad  man,  but  now  ho 

if    a    jifood    man.     [Ao;ilytical 

tnuj^atioD  :    irtdm   formerlj, 

*4^'rv  name  of  man,  ab-jrrbttg 

]-bad,     Vfti'~f*rf    exi*t- 

rfS'W*!   but,    ti'rhiHk  now, 

«-Af*ii-»*^ff-  (huniah)*good  [or 

<i-A#'n-#i^tf-^    (human) -good- 


is].  The  *  is  '  generally  un- 
eipretefid^  in  l*tda*ve  the  V  is 
the  common  euphonic  prefix, #«Ci* 
v.exuit,  -r^fpant  time;  which  may 
be  expressed  iis*  '  oiist-did/  the 
verb  being  atwiija  put  iti  the 
infill itivfl  (properly  unlimitrtl, 
undt^'Hnt^d)  form,  and  tbt*  sultix 
*rf  btnug  01  pressed  by  'did/  ns 
-Ir  miiy  be  hy  *  does,*  etc.,  Ost 
the  «impl<^t  way  of  expressing 
present  and  pjj5t  time,  see  the 
aonjugatiou  of  the  verb  in  noto 
2,  p.  55 ;  the  simple  copula  i^t 
neTer  expressed,  but  iu  the 
•e<crind  form  uhirto^a  is  trented 
OS  a  verb,  and  ke  being  added 
ntake^  it  pres^ent,  so  that  there 
is  an  apparent  expression  of  the 
copula.  Mr.  >Iiin  believes  the 
teniiinntion  -da  as  applied  to 
anythinjf  which  exists,  to  be 
derived  troni  the  partially  ob- 
solete V.  rdn*  exist. 

16.  ffn^uma-  one  who  mi&sea 
striking  aa  object  with  haud  or 
/•of,  Bee  Nos.  7  and  8  ubore. 

17>  iyi'iA'ma-  one  who  fails  to  Me 
orjtnd  an  object  such  m  honey, 
a  loHt  article,  etc.,  see  Xos,  9  and 
10  above. 

18.  oi-lu'ma-  one  who  Is  wanting 
in  krnd,  that  ii,  tmae^  seo 
Xoj^.  H  aod  14  above. 


Nov  19.  a^W  m<i- onewhoisa**dufer" 
at  getting  turtles  after  they  aro 

!v' *-iv.    *.AAa»x.-i:i.    H  /  nj/«    .iwf»  speiired,  that  is,  by  diving  and 

«h-/a*iNfg  ffda-n\  dma  d'chifik  ieizing  them,  where  nh  hh,  refers 

i'hi^ri-n^a  (or  d-ht'ri-Hffft'ke).  to  ehdu  body,  see  Cl.  1^  below. 

Ftw  Iransl a tion :  1J*V- ra  wi i <•  for-      No.  20 .  6' ku -/d * m o *  ap pU wl  to  a  weapon 
mrrly  a  bad  man,  but   now  he  which    fails    to    penetrate    the 

if    a    good    man.     [Analytical  object  struck  through  the  fault 

tniurfatioD  :    &'rtAm   formerly,  of  the  striker. 

*4^'rv  name  of  man,  ab-jTrbnif      No.  21.  d  k^'f/rma*  who  nses  a  wrong 
rhtnmnj-bad,     Vfdn*rf    exist-  word  to  expresj!    his   meaning 

did,   do'nn   but,   ti'rhitik  now,  [li'kd  its,  bemg  applied  to  bnnif 

d-Af^ii-it'^ii-  (humai*)*good  [or  mouth,  and  feg^iii  toh&Ot  aee  Gl, 

ii-b^'n-ft^a-kf    (human) -good-  3,  p.  68). 

This  will  suffice  to  show  the  curioua  action  of  the  South 
i<]atnan  prefixes,  which  it  will  be  seen  presently  refer 
jecially  to  the  different  forms  of  the  posseasive  pronoun 
when  tippliecl  to  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Man,  and  has  only 
been  slightly  rearranged. 
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The  forms  of  possessive  pronouns  are  arranged  according  to 
the  alphabetic  order  of  the  word  signifying  Aw,  her^  or  iU^ 
singular  and  plural,  from  which  the  forms  for  the  first, 
second,  and  so-called  fourth  person,  can  be  deduced  by  pre- 
fixing d,  ng,  I*  for  the  singular  my,  th^,  — 'a,  and  m,  ng,  V  for 
the  plural  (wr,  yowr,  — «'. 

The   Seven   Forms  of  the   Possessive   Pronouns  in  re- 
lation TO  parts  of  the  Human  Bodt. 

(Cited  as  Cl.  1,  2,  etc.) 

Glass  1.  Sing,  ahj  pi.  at. 

ehdu-  body,  gu'dur-  or  l^n-  back,  abdominal  walls,  u*p/a- stomach  proper, 

gb'roh'    spine,    pai-chu'    thigh,    lap,  jo'do"    entrails,    bowels,    mug'    liver, 

chd-ltO'    shin,    chd'/ta-dam-a'    shin-  prima-  spleen,    tie-ma'   gall-bladder, 

(fleshy  part),  calf,  pe'ke-  groin,  kS-pa-  rj-nga-  womb,  ji-ri-  snpra-renal.  fat 

elbow,   ho'pa-dam'a-  fore  arm- f fleshy  and  omentum,  d'wa-  armpit,  pd'dik- 

part^,  ku'rupi-dam-a-wa^r  ann-(fleshy  ma-  shoulder-blade,  yrUnga-  tendon  of 

part),  /o-knee,  6- pita-  hollow  of  knee,  Achilles. 
pd'retd-  rib,  Sr-  navel,  dpa-chdu-  belly. 

Class  2.  Sing,  or,  pi.  ar'at. 

ehdg-  leg,  chd-rog-  hip,  e'U-  loin,  inhabiting  Little  Andaman,  and  having 

gud-win-  os  coccygis,  mifga-  rectum,  settlements  in  South  Andaman,  where 

twrnur-  anus,  u'lu-  urine,  u'lu-lra-e-r"  they  are  much  feared  by  the  natives, 

bladder  (urine-of-abode^,  kbl-am-  me-  Var-at   (I   euphonic)   their,    agreeing 

sentery,  miU'wit-  large  intestine,  6-ta'  with    ehdg     legs,     which     is     made 

testicle,  ^o-,  d'tto-,  or  dam-a-  buttocks.  plural  by  the  preceding  plural  form 

Example  :  med-a  (or  mol-oichik)  .jar--  Carat,      ten  marks  the  object  on  to 

awa  Var'at  ehd'gUn  ablu're^  we  saw  which    the    action    passes,      ab-lit-re 

the  legs  of  the  Jar' awa.   [med'a  we,  a  (human) -see-did,     the   *  human  '     ah 

contracted  form  frequently  used  instead  *  agrees '   with  the  *■  human '   subject 

of    the    regular  mol'oichik.     Jdrawa  *  we.*]                 • 
the  South  Andaman  name  for  a  tribe 

Glass  3.  Sing,  d'kd^  pi.  akat. 

bang-  mouth,  di'li-ya-  palate,  d'dal-  ted'imo-  uvula,  i-kih-  jaw-bone,  i'kih" 

chin,  pat- lip, /7at*-/a-/7/'^- moustache,  p'rd'  beard,  that  is,  jaw-bone  -  hair, 

that  is,   lip- (/a  euphonic) -hair,  i'tel'  go'd-la-    collar-bone,     ehd'ga'     side, 

tongue,   del'ta-  gullet,  drma-  throat,  iu'dal-  saliva,  ehai-ad-  breath. 
6'rma-ba  wind-pipe,  i.e.  throat-smaU, 

Glass  4.   Sing,  ly,  pi.  it'igj  contracted  to  f,  i^t  with  the  words 

marked  *. 

*dal'  *d6f-  eye,  ^dal'-dr-pl-d-  and  trmar-  temple  (of  head),  tug-  tooth, 

*d6t''dr~p'fd'  eyelash,  that  is,  eye- its-  tdgo'   shoulder,   gud-  arm,   kU'rupi' 

h&rr f*dal'Ot'i'a' or *ddl''Ot'i'd' eyelid,  upper    arm,    kd-pa-    forearm,    gS'ia- 

that  is.  eye-its-  {i.e.  belonging  to  the  biceps  of  upper  arm,  kdm-  breast,  kdm 

head) -skin,  pu'-fiywr- eyebrow,  de'ri-  To^  rA^'^a- nipple  of  the  breast,  that  is, 

ya- gum,  mu'^u- face,  forehead, /7M*A;»4-  breast-its-heaa,  see  dt,  Class  6,   <*i- 

ear,    chS-ro-nga-    nose,     db-    cheek,  tear  (of  the  eye). 
d'b'p'rd'  whiskers,  that  is,  cheek-hair, 
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Hf^  hand  orfiitger, «/-!»«-  palm  of  the 

l^ltfuifl  and  iole  of  the  foot,  ko*ro-m  fi-f/u- 

le  finger,  that  is,  huDd- (third 

1^  fi^9  [tbe  fourth  of  five  b  mwyuchat 

||lttrri0;    the  fint  b  d^/o/^*"  aad   the 

I  (gwienil)  vro-lo-,  but  (aiiimate) 

««*•-;  the  la^  but  ooo  6'm%'r- 

l"l»* ;  ttid  the  last  i^to-h ;  there  are 

p^tvocMfdiniU  iiuiiiber§  u-fm-tu-i-  one, 

;  rkp^'f"  two»  bevond  that  they  cau 

1  gcttenl  emir  tap  their  no84;  irith  their 

tp    commencing  with    the   little 

or  tay  drdu*ru'  fleveral,  10  to 

0,  J0fehdu-  (human)  mauv,  ftay  60, 

irkmitU'    rerj    mauj,    u^baha-    (non- 

BUman)  but  oi'U-ftaba  (lower  animalti) 

nd   4iiu*httha-     (humsQ^    comitlesSf    a 

of   the  most  iutelugeut  natiTes, 

u«i*ver,    occasionallj  Uie   words   for 

«r«  up    to    7»   though  dilFereut 

aiffer    as    to    unit    prcciao 

g.]       t'ti'piU    little    fioger» 


Class  &.  Sing*  5w^,  pL  ilro/. 

kS^ro-do-go-  thumb,  that  u^  finger-big, 
to^o-  wrist,  kiihir'  knuckle,  h^'dO' 
nail  of  fiuger  or  to«  (in  tliis  seoBO 
the  0  of  Ai?  vio  ijj  inordiDfltely  lengthened, 
to  distiug^ui^h  it  from  dodo  ahu,  in 
which  the  o  is  rather  of  metlial  length 
than  loiig»  heuco  we  may  distinguish 
i&'dom,  nail,  and  ^nio-  suu),  pay-  toot, 
ro^kmna-  toe,  tu'ehab-  great  toe,  rUim- 
small  toe,  gu'chnl*  heel»  /dr-  aakle, 
rAdr/-  kidney,  fd*.7fi-  peritoneum,  fd-A<f- 
##yii.  bniall  inttiitiue.  Example  i  i/5rty 
ko^'to  fitf6-mttk  ki^Ua-t  my  baud  is 
Amaller  than  thine.  Uiomj  my^  ko^ro 
hand^  wfo'ng-tek  thy-trom  (that  i§,  thy 
hand -from  -than  thy  haad,GOiTespoDd- 
LQg  precisiely  to  the  ablative  case  alter 
comparative  in  I^itiu),  kitia-  small  in 
KiEe  (Hot  in  quantity,  for  which  ha  or 
d&*g*iha  not  muehr  is  u^d).  No  mark 
of  ftt'cond  dejpt*  of  comparison  in 
added,  as  that  la  implied  by  tek,] 


Class  6.  Sing,  dt,  pi.  6*tot. 


iki^ts-  hmA,  Ic'ftg&ta-noQk,  ehtilma- 

\  mMm»  hrftin,  pd-  oceiput,  idpiti- 

,  iM'i'4-itAlp,  fA-Wit-  lung,  tu-lifto- 

jm^  ff^  proflate  gland,  kug-  the 

t  of  the  anectioiu  and  paMioafl^  also 


the  bosom»  the  heart,  ku'ktil-b^Ha-  the 
heart  iUtiU.  Example  :  ^md^da  Cot 
ekria  bc'dia^  Moda's  head  is  large. 
t'Uto'da  a  m&D^B  namei  tot  his,  chita 
head^  H'dtada  krgej 


Class  7.  Sing,  and  pi.  6'to, 


kT-um^  Wtti^  this  ia  apparently  the 
W0\y  pari  of  Ihe  hody  for  which  this 


pronoun  is  used;  it  also  meane  *  nar- 
row,' see  48,  p.  68. 


From  this  deteriDiiiate  use  of  possessive  pronouns  arises 
the  cttstora  of  omitting  the  name  of  the  part  of  the  body 
fefiorred  to  after  a  possessive  pronoun,  where  it  is  clear  what 
1  mttst  be.  This  is  especinllj  the  case  when  the  word  could 
to  many  parts  of  the  human  body,  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  as  pui-  hair, 
irf-  ftkiii«  fd'  bone,  ii-  blood»  mu'rudi-  gore,  gii'mar-  sweat, 
pi'h§a»  vein,  muscle,  imi'nyn-  cuticle,  dekia-  pulse,  mun-  pus. 
Wbea  any  doubt  is  feltj  the  full  phrase  is  used. 


Examples. 

{Cited  m  Om,  I,  2,  etc.) 


C)Ml«ilO!f  1.   m^'fof  ehi'ia  pJd^  the 

,  Jmtr  of  our  h«ads.      [tttf^-rot  our,  see  at 

|«».   6  shove,  and  h<?nee  ehfia  heada 

iitft  be  takeu  at  plural,  pld"  hair.] 


Thia  is  contracted  into  mo-tot  ptd-'^  as 
out  of  the  Class  6  above,  it  is  only 
the  head  to  which  p'fd-  hair  applies. 
OiuaaioN  2.  ngahut  pat  id*  the  skiu 
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of  TdUf  lips  [n^ak'Mt  your,  plural  in 
CIbaa  3^  pni  liu  ma-it  then^fore  he  plu- 
ralised^  id-  skin],  might  be  contractt^ 
to  n^akuU  prf-,  but  this  would  be 
ftli^htlj  aDibignous,  u  A^dal*  chin 
belongs  to  thifl  class. 

Omission  3.  dijf  gud  fA*  tbo  bono  of 
my  arm  [rfi>  Hngubir  of  CI  ass  4,  tjitd 
arm,  ta  boat*],  might  be  c?«iitrncte<l,  but 


not  with   mnch   certainty,  except  the 
arm  wero  slrttt^^hcd  «at,  Ui  dtg  fii-, 

Om  IMS  I  ON  4,  ft  gar  fhtig  O^  the  blood 
of  thy  leg  [«yflr  thy*  in  Clusn  No.  2, 
rAil//  leg",  fi  blood  J,  mij^ht  be  con- 
tracted into  u§*ir  tX-  with  considerable 
risk  of  anibitruity,  unless  the  leg  hmd 
been  previously  ref*;rred  to,  or  won 
otherwiMe  indicated. 


As  it  18  neither  poafiible  nor  desirable  to  expEiod  this 
report  into  a  treatise  on  the  South  Andaman  language, 
I  looked  about  for  some  genuine  native  utterances,  not 
translations^  which  might  illustrate  the  natural  speech  of 
the  country.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Man  was  able  to  furnish  me 
with  precisely  what  I  wanted.  When  he  was  sent  officially 
to  the  Nicobar  Islands,  he  took  with  him  several  young  native 
Andaman ese,^  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
their  friends,  and  especially  with  their  head-man,  Jam*bu  (as 
he  was  always  called,  though  that  was  not  his  real  name), 
Mr.  Man  wrote  letters  for  them  at  their  dictation*  lie  had 
to  treat  them  quite  like  children  for  whom  one  writes  letters, 
suggesting  subjects,  asking  what  they  would  say  if  they  aaw 
Jambu,  and  so  on.  It  was  laborious  work,  which,  however, 
Mr.  Man  did  not  regret,  as  it  often  furnished  him  with  new 
words  or  phrases.  These  letters  were  then  sent  to  the  British 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Homes  at  Port  Blair,  who  did  not  know 
the  language,  but,  from  an  e^tplanation  furnished,  read  the 
phonetic  writing  to  jdnrbu,  sufficiently  well  to  be  nnder- 
stood,  but  to  assist  this  officer  Mr.  Man  furnished  a  free  and 
an  interlinear  transhition.  I  give  two  of  these  letters, 
which  certainly,  if  any  exist,  are  genuine  specimens  of  South 


I  Their  aame«  and  nieknAmefg  (m, 
parenthefiis)  were  J'r*  {Mm}'  haad)^ 
.*'•<■/«  (.t*rfa/*  eye,  as  he  had  large 
saucer  eyes),  J/rra  (Ileary,  bis  name 
when  at  the  Ross  orphanage )^  ,tf(5't 
(Tom,  the  name  Mr.  M»xi  ^ave  him 
when  be  first  came  to  Viper  IslandJ, 
.i*m  {.jii'do-  ^^ntraib,  so  calW  from  hia 
protuh  erant  bell  j  when  a  child) .  T  ht^m 
mime«  may  be  preserved  as  tho»e  of  the 
unwitting  or)y:ia;itjnrH  of  Amdaman 
literature.  Oui'  other  name  of  a  native 
«hrnilrl  be  added,  although  he  wa«j  not 
taken  with  Mr.  Man  to  the  Nicob;irft,  on 


account  of  illofsSr  ^^^  inde«d  bfi  died 
shortly  after  Mr.  Man  left.  This  was 
J)vn  Lpti'g'  foot,  so  called  from  bis 
lai-ge  leetu  He  was  the  elder  brother 
of  the  above-named  M'ra  (Henry). 
All  the  time  that  Mr.  Man  was  in 
charge  of  the  Andaman  Ilumu^,  about 
four  years,  Jtva  worked  with  him- 
He  was  tbe  most  intelligent  and  helpful 
native  Mr,  Man  met,  and  was  his 
rincipid  informant  throughout,  Mr, 
*tiu  ofttm  told  him  tbat  he  would 
briug  his  iiiime  t^  notieo,  axtd  thua  re- 
deems his  proinistn 


^^ 
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Andaman  literature,  but  to  make  them  as  loatructive  as 
possible  ia  showing  the  nature  of  the  hmguage,  I  divide 
tbem  into  numbered  sentences,  putting  the  text  first,  the 
free  translation  next,  and  afterwards,  in  square  brackets,  an 
analrtically  literal  translation  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
in  which,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Man's  translution,  vocabulary 
and  personal  assistance,  I  endeavour  to  shew  or  explain  the 
meaning  und  composition  of  each  word  and  its  parts,  and  its 
imaiical  connection,  occaaionully  adding  other  notes. 


First  Letter  to  Jam'bu, 
Cited  hy  the  simple  numbers  of  the  eentmces. 


X,  ,jim]«i  J^tm'bu.  Woi«hipful  Janrhu 
[Ri<i«  it  II  teoD  of  respect  bv  whirh 
alib  or  head  men  are  actdressi^i, 
yfffltMf  *  hctnouTuble '  or  *  your  hooor  * 
vooln  be  ft  nearer  truoi^lalion.  ,jam*hu 
vat  only  A  mckQume,  but  as  he  was 
•IwmpM)  called,  Mr.  M&n  c4muot  recol- 
lict  Bay  other.  See  his  song  holow, 
P  70]. 

*i.  JM*  drdii'nt  adbe'ringa,  We 
«•  Jill  in  good  heolth*  Ui^  we,  a 
c^mlractioa  for  mr*fti,  the  ttnal  -a  being 
|a4  before  the  followiug  u  of  drdu'ru 
•II  The  ioll  form  for  *we*  is 
.  '4il.  For  ai'hi'ri^n$a  well, 
.  .   V.    5.] 

ti  ffd  fu '  ^«.  Since  Wt  gt^^ftnier  no  one 
I  ill.  [6?rm/j  fULiael,  rAf'/rira 
vne  of  thctir  own  boats  ;  the 
DC«B  prvftT  if  possibli*  m  iking 
i  W  word  to  adoptiDji^  a  forfjign  oni% 
A»  prBi«at  compoond  i«  more  origiiiuJ 
ftaa  the  modem  Greek  kr^^Koiawt 
vhkii  i*  ■  mere  tnuudatiott  of  *  steam 
fOHL*  i4rS'io  b^»tt  »m  C\.  5  imdvT 
il'ro*  ffiM-^w  *  r/^^/Y.  tfk  from,  since^ 
i[w»«tp,  mij'i*ai  a  contr«rtf<l  fonn  of 
*  tfl^  properly  a  plfiral  pos^tjssive 
sa.  jr  -jltlTr,  *  wdos*??'  but  UiMHl  idio- 
mAiy  tjve  sent^^ncfMi,  for  an 

indrfji  [  pronoun,  corrcspond- 

itt  to  i:.iigu»n  •  any.'     ^*4  sick  c»r  ill. 
fa'id-  not,  Always  pbced  at  end  of 

>  «>  -ra^'eh  itik  i^bd  ^difngmUn 

\d-^  •un  navkan.      Master  .lA-ra 

\  o^iw  lik«  a  tnb  in  nppearanoe  (io  fat 

I  h>)»    [*mar  applied  to  a  youag  im* 


married  man,  or  a  man  who  remains 
Li)dldles.s  for  the  first  4  or  6  years  after 
marriage »  after  which  time,  he  is 
called  mavay  the  ordinary  name  for 
a  married  man  who  has  children,  of 
which  the  hounrilk  form  marota  is 
flpplitd  to  chief »  only.  Mrra  (Henry) 
the  name  of  the  youth,  d-ehitik  now, 
Acki*hai^a  then,  iff*  i/irdi§f-nffa-leH  sp- 
pparuuce-in,  see  Nos.  9  and  10.  (Tbis 
IS  one  of  the  verbs  which  change  the 
final  letter  of  the  basf  according  ti>  the 
inffix,  but  tbtr  law  of  ihange  is  uut  yet 
fully  appertained.  In  tbis  ca^e  p  is 
apparently  in*firted  before  -re  and  *n^a^ 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  ftimply 
omitted  before  'ke).  dd'knr  a  tub  or 
bucket,  lodta  big.  dd'kat'bodm^  big 
as  a  tub.    (There  are  live  words  for  big, 

1.  bo'dt/t-  -which  when  *  human  ^  he- 
eomiis  dbo'ditt-^  but  here  has  no  prefix 
on    aecount  of    being  in  eompodtioli» 

2.  doyif'-.,  3.  chu'ftfiff-^  and  4.  tu'bn* 
ffj;ii-,  which  are  *  humanised  *  bv  ffA,  5. 
ro'cMo-  *  hnmanised  *  by  a.  \Vitbout 
the  prefixes  bodia-^  d^'ga*^  and 
ehA'noff'  are  applied  to  any  non-faoman 
objects,  and  rovAoAo-,  t4-banff(t*f  to 
animals  only.)     nai  Knn  like.] 

6.  Tiff  a' ka  allien  ed  a  dtd'dirya  yaba. 
He  as  yet  has  had  no  fever,  [n(fd-ka 
as  yet,  n«7ti  simply  menning  *  then.* 
$l*lm  him-to,  the  3rd  pern.  pron.  with 
pOfitpOi,,  ien  to,  eda  ever,  diddwya 
lerer,  Uiat  is,  ague,  trembling,  ^a-ba 
not,  see  3.] 

pa.  Master  Ato-i  u  a  great  flying-fox 
shot*    ^.mnr  see  4.    .u'd't  the  oamfi  of 
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a  YOQth  'aboat  16  jmn  old],  of  the 
trite  tlmt  tht:  Soatli  AndamuieMr  call 
.•Ipc^^Vimi''^  who  came  in  a  canoe 
ff/m  Middle  Andaman  to  Port  Blair, 
whf:n  hk  waaAk  an  important  fUtemcnt 
CMke«nun;rthe  mannert  and  ciistomf  oi 
hii  tribe,  vhich  vai  redoctd  to  writing 
bj  Xr,  Man,  and  is  pabli»h«d,  chieilj 
in  Enjriiih,  in  the  Joomal  of  the 
Anthrop>l'«sri«al  Iwftitnte,  rol.  xi.  pp. 
280-2.  When  he  arrired  at  Port 
Blair,  hiii  lanipiajrcr  was  onin'ellifrible  to 
the  natiTes  there,' bat  he  auicklr  learned 
their  lan^puce,  and  as  ne  was  a  rerj 
nice  fellow,  he  was  indoced  to  remain 
bj  marrTieg  him  to  a  pretty  girl 
(named  in  20y,  who  was  still  Terj 
Toitng.  As  they  had  at  that  time  no 
lamilr,  he  was  still  called  mar.  im 
nten  to  skill,  see  Nos.  7,  8,  16.  irM- 
or  iffSi  in  constmction,  flring-fox.  taij 
shoot  with  an  arrow.  '  nga  sign  of 
▼erbal  subst  The  whole  woni  is, 
therefore,  skilled  shooter  of  flying 
foxes.  Ui'paua  excellent  (human  only), 
marks  superUtire  degree.] 

7.  arat  dii'u  dl'laya  &'kdrA'mga 
bi'dif,  ol  ij'ila  hud  lonp'pd'Un  trdt  Ub 
irke-dangke.  While  the  others  are 
finishing  their  erening  meal  with 
dainty  morsels,  he  goes  alone  and 
searcnes  among  the  trees  for  flying 
foxes  near  the  hut.  \arat  their,  see 
CI.  2.  dU'u  rest  or  remainder,  d'vla' 
ya  erening-at.  A'kd  referring  to 
palate,  see  No.  11.  ra-r^nga  tasty 
things,  which  conclude  a  meal,  from 
r^irt  T.  taste,  determine  flav>ar  of. 
brdig  while  or  during,  as  a  postposition 
to  the  whole  preceding  clause,  so  that 
it  means  :  tno  rest  of- them  in -the 
erening  tasty  -  bits  -  finishing  while. 
ol  3rd  pen.,  hence  '  he*  in  this  case. 
ijiia  alone,  unaccompanied,  hud'  an 
occupied  hut,  ir-  an  unoccupied  hut. 
{tA'rdod-  hut  belonging  to  a  married 
couple ;  kdto'go'  bachelor's  hut;  ehdnp' 
hut,  or  roof,  ifor  the  huts  are  almost  all 
r(M)f,  ehdng.te'pinga-  best  kind  of  hut, 
with  well  plaited  roof,  to  last  2  or  3 
years;  chdng 'td'rnga'  next  best  hut, 
formed  of  leaves  bound  together  with 
cane,  lasting  a  few  weeks  or  months ; 
ehdtig-darumga'  a  temporary  shed,  roof 
of  loose  leaves,  to  lant  a  few  days. 
The  Hp4H;i(w  of  palm  leaf  ordinarily  used 
for  Uuam  nM>fs  ih  calltKl  chdng'ta-),  long" 
pd'len  near  an  inanimaif^  object.  (Other 
tonus  are  A-kd-pti'lm  or  ot-pai'rha-len 
near  to  an  animate  object;  eh-i-t'teg' 


Urn  near  a  tree  or  post :  y^pa-len  near 
as  one  place  to  another,  pm  giving 
indefiniteneas  <rf  object,  compare  iA  ana 
ymka-  little.  •  ««f  flying  fox.  Ith  for, 
poftp.  ir-ki'd^ng-kf  icarch  in-trees- 
•does,  (#-rrai  inngle],  a-to  t.  search  on 
the  ground  lor  an  inanimate  object, 
«^-a*/«-  T.  for  an  animate  objeet-^ 

8  m  li-mgm  hi  dig  it  lu'kmrkJ-ks 
ya'badm.  On  seeing  one  he  does  not 
miss  it.  [m  it.  lu'-ttga  see  (rerbal 
sabst.}s  seeing,  he- dig  while,  conse- 
quent on,  see  7.  o/  he,  la-kitkr-kt 
(eiq»honie  /,  CL  3),  miss-does,  ffd-hm^ 
dm  not,  see  5,  where  final  dm  is  not 
added  to  ga-ha.] 

9.  ku'rin  eho'wmi  ro'ckchodm.  There 
are  enormous  clams  here,  [kd-rim 
hfie.  tf Antral  clam,  the  plural  is  not 
indicated,  ro-ehohodm  big,  applied  to 
animals,  see  ho'dia  in  4.  This  shell- 
fish in  the  Xicobars  is  the  Tt-idacnm 
gtgmmfem,  and  measures  3  or  4  feet  in 
length ;  in  the  Andamans,  they  have 
only  the  small  species  Tridmmm  croetm 
and  T.  tquamotaJ] 

10.  u'hado'gaUn  gdt  atifhabal^i 
du-rumadm.  There  is  suflicient  food 
in  one  for  a  great  number  of  persons. 
(uha-do-ga-  one,  u-ha-tu'l-  is  auo  used, 
out  u'ha-do'ga'  is  the  emphatic  form 
like  our  *  a  single  one,*  see  CI.  5,  under 
mu-gu^hul-.  ten  in,  postp.  ydt  in 
construction,  ydd-  final,  food,  at' 
u'biha  countless  numbers,  see  CI.  5. 
leb  for,  postp.     du-rumada  sufficient.] 

11.  mo'dn  ngol  nut  attid'tnga  luake, 
,p6'dri  ehub  .rueh-ya  pol'i  yd'te 
bu'dUn  Irmga  hi'dig,  d'kd-td  ighd'di' 
ke.  If  you  don*t  believe  us,  go  to 
th^  Padre  sahib's  house  at  Ross,  and 
see  the  shell  (we  are  sending),  [mo- da 
if,  ngol  you.  met  us,  obj.  pL  at  ted  i' 
n^ff  (human) -lie-telling- (verbal  subst.). 
at  is  plural  ah,  Iwa-ke  consider-do 
(present  time),  lu  v.  look  or  see. 
.pd-dri  Italian  nadre,  father,  but 
applied  as  **Rev.^  to  all  clergymen, 
here  the  chaplain  was  meant,  ehdh 
Andamanese  attempt  at  pronouncing 
the  Hindi  tn-hib,  .ruck  Andamanese 
attempt  to  say  Ru9,  the  Hindi  corrup- 
tion of  Ro88,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inlet  of  Port  Blair,  -ya  at, 
postp.  pol-i  dwell,  yd-te  that,  the 
relative,  bud  hut,  see  7,  but  here 
meant  for  house,  len  postp.  to.  U'r-nga 
go,  verbal  subst.  hi'dig  while,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  see  7.  The  phrase  means : 
upon  gomg  to  the  house  of  the  chaplain 
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who  dweUfl  at  Boss,  d-kd  see  No.  11, 
in  relatum  to  taste  or  mouth,  td  bone, 
that  is,  taken  together,  d'kdtd  bone 
coTering  food  i.e.  shell,  ig-bd-di-ke 
lee-ifill,  see  4,  pres.  for  fnt.] 

12.  ngol  o'lUn  ighd'di  yd'U  wai'kan 
nfmb-ped'inga  kich'tkan-nrnvktm  tdr- 
eki'ke;  Mti  iteha  dkdtdda!  On 
seeing  it  we  are  sore  you  will  slap  yonr 
side  and  exclaim:  what  a  whopping 
\az  shell !  [m^o/  you.  o'l-lm  it,  obj. 
i^-di  see,  see  4.  ydte  who,  see  1 1 ; 
that  is,  you  who-see  it.  wai-kan  cer- 
tainly, ngah  jour,  see  CI.  1  and  Om. 
4  for  the  omission  of  ehdu-  body,  or 
soDie  such  word,  ped'i-nga  slap 
(verbal  subs!)  =  slapping,  kieh-ikan 
and  navkan  both  mean  *  like '  and  to- 
gether, '  just  like.'  tdrehi'-ke  say-wilL 
iad'i  exclamation  of  surprise,  weha 
thtt.    d'ka^id  shell,  see  11.] 

IS.  WMtT  drdu-ru  .pu'io-pildu'  eUd'r- 
/•»«  bud  lo'yaba  yd'te  len  d'kangavre. 
We  all  went  to  .pU'lo-. pilaw,  which  is  a 
Tillage  a  long  way  off  to  the  north. 
[•MMT  ardii'ru  we  all,  see  2.  .pu'lo^ 
jnloM-  name  of  a  place  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  el^  -rjana  north,  el-igla  *  -  south 
(district),  ^^•rmu'gu-  (appearing-face) 
east  (in  these  words  el  scands  for  e'r- 
eountey),  tdr-mu-gu-  (disappearing  face) 
west.  bitd  hut,  village.  lo'yaba 
distant,  yd-te  which,  len  to,  postp., 
affecting  the  whole  phrase,  which 
means:  to  P.  P.  whicn  is  a  distant 
Tillage  to  the  north,    d'kan-gai-  go  a 


short  journey  by  water,  d-Zo-yii'miiis  used 
w  a  long  journey,     -re  past  time.] 
14.  kd'to  d'rla  jl'baba  pol'ire,     we 


stayed  seTeral  days  there,  [kd'to  there. 
d'rUt  days,  plural  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing word.  Ji-baba  several,  very 
many,  see  CI.  5.  p6li-re  dwell-dia, 
seen.] 

16.  eharkd'r  leb  ro'go  jad'ijd-g  dr- 
dwru  tgal're  do'na  mo'to-kukli're 
ya'bada.  We  bargaioed  for  a  lot  of 
Toimg  female  pigs  for  Government,  but 
did  not  forget  ourselves,  [charka-r 
Andamanese  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
Hindi  Swrkd'r  government,  leb  for, 
posto.  ro-go  pigs,  plural  indicated  by 
the  rollowiii£^  drdu'ru,  ro'go-  is  a  female 
pig,  reg-  either  male  or  female,  jad'i- 
jfirg  spinster,  implying  a  full-grown 
sow-pig  which  has  not  littered,  see  the 
mode  of  expressing  sex  mentioned  on 
p.  63.  drdu'Tu  several  (see  CI.  6)  or 
all,  as  in  2.  tgal'-re  barter  did.  db-rui 
hot.    mb'to   ourselves.    kuklVre   ior- 


§et-did.  6'tO'kukli'-ke  oneself  forget- 
oee  {wd'to  is  only  the  form  of  the 
first  person  plural,  see  p.  68),  was  one 
of  the  new  words  discovered  by  Mr. 
Man  from  the  dictation  of  these  letters 
to  Jam-bu.  The  common  verb  for 
forgetting  is  ot-kHklrkey  which  is  re- 
flective, M  do  d*  dt-kuklrre,  1  forgot, 
where  do  d*  or  dol  d*  answers  to  French 
je  me  {mje  m*eH»<mvien»)  and  similarly 
ngo*  ng*  or  ngol  ng*  bt^kuklvre  you 
forffot.  The  relation  of  d-lo-k.  and 
ot'k.  is  similar  to  that  in  otrd-jke  de- 
f end-does,  6'tord'jke  oneself  defend 
does.  *  Selves '  is  also  expressed  by  e-kan 
See  examples  in  40.  ya-bada  not, 
see?.] 

16.  k'fanehd'  reg-iod'ra  g5*i  jrhaba 
md'yut'te'tnar  leb  O'more.     We  accord- 

'  ingly  fetched  several  prime  young 
male  pigs  for  our  own  use.  [kianehd' 
therefore,  reg  pigs,  either  male  or 
female,  see  16.  wA'ra  bachelor, 
young  but  full  grown,  see  p.  63.  go-i 
tresh,  and  hence  in  good  condition. 
ji'baba  several,  properly  *  very  many,* 
see  CI.  6,  but  as  there  were  really 
only  five  or  six,  Mr.  Man  translated 
the  word  *  several '  at  the  time ;  he 
supposed  that  the  young  men  wished 
to  surprise  their  friends  at  Viper  by 
leading  them  to  suppose  by  this  term 
that  they  had  got  many  more  pigs  than 
was  actually  the  case,  mo'i/uf-te-mar 
ourselves,  the  mcanini^  of  the  separate 
words  is  not  known,  but  we  have 
dd'yun't.  myself,  ngd'yun-t.  thyself 
and  o-ytin-/.bimself,  o-yut  t.  themselves, 
ngo'yut-t.  yourselves,  leb  for,  postp. 
otno-re  fetch -did.] 

17.  mcda  ngd'kd  mahnga-ba  yd'te 
len  chl'lyuke.  Those  we  have  not 
eaten  yet  we  are  fattening,  [med'a 
we.  nyd'kd  as]  yet,  see  6.  mdk'-tiga 
eat-  (passive  participle,  p.  66,  n.  2)  = 
eaten,  ba  not.  yd'te  which,  len  postp. 
pointing  out  object,  meaning:  we  are 
fattening  those  which  have  not  been 
eaten  as  yet.  The  construction,  though 
common,  is  somewhat  involved,  and 
would  be,  in  English  order,  as  boys 
** construe"  Latin:  med-a  we,  chi'lyuke 
are  fattening,  len  (mark  of  accusative 
relation),  pd-te  (those)  which,  ngd'kd 
as  yet,  rndk-nga-ba  (are  or  have  been) 
eaten-not. 

18.  d'kdlo'dongalen  med'a  d'kd- 
fai'ngke  tdro'loien  othd'ba  ro'go  lo'inga 
be'dig  .hai'par  lat  mit'ik-T'kke.  These 
we  will   slaughter  one    by  one,   and 
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aft4^rwimia  get  some  more  pigs  to  iskke 
with  us  to  VipBr,  [(tkii-loSo-n^n  one 
Ly  one,  idioniatu'  eipresaion,  origiQ  uti* 
kuowQ-  Irn  pustp,  Tuarks  th«  object. 
ftted'a  we.  dAa-j  irn<?-^'f  slatightt?r»do, 
Ihk  exprettion  is  u^d  for  pign  oiily. 
tdro'lo-len  liiet-to,  aiterwardH,  b<*o  CI.  6. 
^f-Aa*^a  otiier  in  adttitiDa  to  the  former, 
806  CK  6  for  oty  this  prefix  also  occurs  in 
9t-pQ^-i  once  more.  r»>"^o  pig,  see  15. 
td'i-tipa  jjet- (verbal  »ubrt,j  =  getting, 
j!»e'(fiy  while^  or  consequent  up<ni ; 
meauLzig:  aiterwardB  on  getting  ad- 
ditioual  pigs.  ,bai'par  Andaiuanese 
mispronnuciation  of  Viptir,  an  island 
witiiiQ  the  iukt  of  Tort  Illair.  htt  to, 
p«stp.  imt'*k  lu  coin  puny  with  iifl» 
«i-  us,  it'ik  in  company  with,'  ik-kt  take 
a  way- will,  see  20.] 

19.  .iwflr  .'rtii-.jn'do  .mar  .wo'i  lot 
py  irn  ja'bag  t4  iti'dm're.  Master 
^vra-Jo'th  has  tonanrod  M&ater  .w6*i 
very  badiv,  [.mar  seo  4.  J'ro'.jo'do 
w  the  Buhject  of  the  verb,  .tf^'i  lU 
pij  is  the  object*  m  mou^s  hair.  /^^ 
hw  (head  uuderstotxl),  mo  €h  6^  and 
Dm.  L  j!)?;  hair,  the  uswul  form  of 
p'd  ill  construction,  thus  6t-pij*tfu'ba- 
his  (head)-hflir-not  ^hald.  hn  ptistp, 
obj.  yM•^^I(7  badly,  ^d  V^-Zi  m  •- re  ton - 
£iu-e*did.  Tbia  shaving  of  the  crown  of 
the  bead  i^  the  budint.^^  of  the  women 
and  especially  of  the  wife,  but  in  this 
ease  the  women  were  left  hehiod. 
The  rajtora  u§ed  are  extremely  tine 
cluppings  of  glajis.] 

20.  mo'dA  ,6'rih,bT'iU  nbrk-yd'tt 
d*ehttik  tffbd^dikf  ngd  wm'kan  (^tj^*rt*gn- 
Im  iijp*d-ike  ol-btdig  abto'f/okf.  If 
,w6'i*»  wife  .o'ra-.bi'ela  were  now  to 
•N  him,  fihe  wowld  certainly  box  the 
b8rber*a  ears  and  abufle  him  [modn  if, 
tib*hk  (female) -take  away,  i/uue  who, 
that  is,  who  is  wife.  For  fk  see  end  of 
18,  where,  but  for  the  mii-tk,  there 
would  have  been  the  prefix  nb  as 
abrkkt  tiike*R  way -does  (preaent),  an 
animate  object.  But  mi'  is  to  take,  as 
abli-ga  I6'kd-ban0  ttk  paip  fft*i^#  child 
ItB-mouth  from  pipe  take-do  stake  the 
pipe  from  the  child's  moutb,  'ke  being 
also  used  lor  the  imperative.  Now  in 
manriiigr  the  chiel  who  unites  the 
eovkjie tQ't-^4'p-ke  their  (persons,  CL  6) 
-speak'does,  the  man  ad-en' i  k*  (ani- 
ittate,  Bee  Ko.  6)  -take-does,  the  woman 
nh-f'k-k^  (humaii»  No,  4}  -tiike-away- 
do«j.  The  husband  is  spoken  of  iib 
ad-rk-yi't'te-,  ni»d  the  wife  m  ab-rk- 
^d  /f •  I  Hi  here.    For  the  tot  few  w&cks 


the  young  couple  are  called  •<f^-/a^- 
g6*i*  their  brd'Of- leaves- frei?h,  and 
after  that  for  the  first  year  u^^-t  '  - 
ffoU'f  where  uh  refers  to  the  b 
JTo.  7,  and  go'i  is  freah,  but  ja  :.  ix 
not  known.  dehitik  now,  see 
tff^b'vtii'ke  eee-does,  sec  4,  pros, 
though  in  Eii<rli$h  it  becomes  pasi 
Bubjunctive,  atter  mQ*da  if,  ngd 
then,  see  5,  waikan  ccrtaiuW.  of- 
jf  r-ntja  h\»  (hwul  undunttood,  see 
Om.  1)  -shave- (verb til  subat.),  that  is, 
hl*i  head's  shaver,  ten  postp.  marking 
object,  tff-ped'i'ke  face  (see  No*  8, 
10  and  17,  and  CI.  4},  (in  anger) 
dap  (see  12)  will,  ar-ped'ike  would 
be,  *leg  (see  CL  2)  -slap-will,*  as 
women  do  when  delighted,  ot-bt'dut 
it-while  or  it-after,  used  for  *and.* 
or  '  as  well  u^.*  ab'foyo-ke  (bumaa 
prefix  No.  4) -abuse- will.] 

21.  .mar  *wd'i  ottek^tknga  bt*d*0 
py^go'i  ien  motje'rke  ya^bn.  Master 
.W6'i  is  so  aabamed  of  bii  appearance, 
that  he  is  letting  the  new  hair  grow. 
[ot-iek-*k-ntfa  for  his-bead  (CL  6), 
-ashamed- (verbal  subst,),  Uk'lk  be 
ashamed,  but  Ve-kfk  weep.  hi  dig 
consequent  on,  see  11.  pij-go'i  hair- 
freah.  len  postp,  marking  object. 
en-bf  -Jk'r-ke  eause-he4id-shavc'di>es,  en 
prefixed  gives  a  causal  signification  to 
the  verb  =  causes  his  head  to  be  shaven. 
yd*^«  not.] 

22.  wirrfu  ytJ^  ^1  HitU  ititd-n  ydU 
Im  6'roktt.  We  duly  obtained  the 
few  presents  vou  sent,  [med'a  we. 
ifdt  properlv  hsh,  food,  see  10,  here 
prest^nts,  Li  few,  little,  a  father  or 
mother  having  one  or  morti  little  ones 
is  called  uhbrda.  ngot  youi  it\(a*n 
send  away  any  animate  or  inanimate 
thing,  thtit&H  seud  away  a  human 
object,  eH'tttlH  shew  (v.  refl.),  if  an 
periuit.  t/4'ti>  which,  l^t  postp. 
marking  the  whole  phrase  as  an  object. 
6' r ok- re  obtain  (lid, J 

23.  tiffot  pat  chut m  mm  drdTrru 
bfjejf'itga  Vtdtire  ngd  ititt^'nnga  y^T'- 
biden  mtd-n  mo'tu/'knkja''bngirt.  Ai 
you  have  so  much  in  the  **  go-down*' 
(store),  we  were  much  dliappointed  at 
your  not  sending  more,  ingot  your, 
CL  6.  parehu-ten  lap-to,  that  is,  in 
TOUT  poBsession.  mm  thing,  plural  only 
indicated  by  follovting  word,  drdu'ru 
Boveral,  iwt?  lo,  Htjeg'-ftgar  CL  0,  collec- 
tion of  ehell-liiih,  meat,  jack -fruit  seeds, 
iron,  fiiut,  or  nnythins:  in  a  heap,  but 
ot-ptrJ'Hja   is  used   lor  honey,  fruit, 
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JUM,  fibiw,  uid  mr^nguvj-nfu  for  bows, 
UTvirti  «nd  aiber  implemimtfl  or  onia- 
meniii,  ftod  «lso  aaimnte  obieot<. 
t€dd*rt  t)«Giitiise  of,  i.e»  Waiaue  of  your 
having  nuinj  things  colleot45d  in  yoiu* 
mm.  hp/i  mon?  (sec  5 1 ) » us  well  afi 
1  •  (sre  6) .  iViVii  * /*»v*i  Benditig,  see  22* 
yi-M-lAi  DOt-to,  withoYil  4i«r(/n  we. 
miriH*kiik-}a'biif'Ur«  our  (poss.  from 
ClMi  6)  ^bean-btd-wid,  we  were  dis- 
■pifMimledy  t  m&mt  to  be  a  euphomc 
mMTtiim  to  n^pAimto  $  and  rJ] 

pA't^  n^  Mifi  mH  &'kdivi'rki.  Por- 
\mfm  the  iueoimng  iteaniur  u  brmging 
aots  IhiDfA  for  us*  [^tit*ik  perhapa. 
U't^a^rkr  i^t^ti  iteamer,  see  3.  kuytU 
▲i  r  and  ^6'Aoli  are  eaid  of 

til*  't  a  boat  or  ship  only,  or  of 

£ouAg  u>  nQ  cleT8t«d  spot.  yA't0  which. 
nf^  aior(%  tee  23.  mfn  thmgt  »ee  23. 
•cf  lo  OK  one  of  the  form^  anflwvring 
lo  Iba  &tiire  of  p«rB.  pron.  d*id^  aee 
Ot  9.  4'>N*trr*r  and  un-tdr-tt^'i  aro 
Had  of  eonrryiog  any  aninml  or  inani- 
Biate  objects  by  boat  ouIt  ;  r^  is  used 
for  wnreying  either  oy  land  or 
water,  and  for  human  objects  becomee 
aki*^^  •60  30.  'ke  tnture  timo,  not 
4lita|gv]ah«d  from  present.] 

34.  m0d*m  t&ttrt  idavtr  ttn*a  d*thitiJt 
9fi4  ^rmi'JhQ  A»  t%'A  oiyu-burda.  We 
Wt  Icftnit  that  yoa  are  now  the  head- 
'^bow"*  al  the  Brigade  Creek  home. 
\mti-^  we.  idrtht  news^  idai'-rt 
iaow<4id,  ai-d  that,  conjunction, 
k'tkkUk  BOW.  fl^  yon.  ^rat'J  old- 
«i|lhIrAl^'^<  .^n*'fiTTii'""Tit>  whether  occu- 
p»i  I >r  (V-,  eT-drtu-a- 

mintt  !-^bud'tdrdu'rU' 

tmainmi  tac^mpui«utJ*.  «-Ao*fo-  is  a 
kvoian  orjihuiL,  omittin?  the  prefix 
hr9ty-bi'(»^  is  an  orphan  encamp- 
■«et»  or  one  of  which  the  old  chief  w 
ittd  and  the  new  chief  not  yet  ap^ 
MM*  This  waa  tlie  co^e  with  the 
IMpdli  Creek  Andaman  Home,  which 
li &  0wt  bore  moant.  iia  ot  postp. 
if*n'i^t^4m  hoad  (CI.  6)  -chief,  from 
fthtr  mmtLJ 

ML  £i*to  fi^^  Jv'h  oi'hi'dig  kd*r* 
iffji  ^'jfkkik!  May  no  snakes  or 
bite  yon  there,  [k^^t^ 
r  yottr,  CI.  6,  ono  of  the 
im'tbai  ckM  being  understood* 
ji^anmka,  plural  nnindicated.  ^*bi'dtg 
tad;  MO  20.  kd'rapta  centipedes,  from 
M'ro^  Mie  af  a  ttinging  intact,  chd  -pi 
Uio  b  asf  war*  i^A  wonld-that-they- 
Bay-oot,    dd'fU  and  fifd*A»  are  uaed 
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aa  the  imperative  don^t !  kd'U  o-yu 
H*r'kok  there  pernussion  go*  I  hope  may 
not^i  hope  they  won't  let  you  go 
thi*re ;  ftgo  pAkok  1  hope  you  won*t 
fall.  Ab  to  the  wish  espreued  see  the 
farewell  in  29,1 

27*  drtoptti  npA  yd^hngtt  fwhn. 
There's  nothing  more  to  say  at  present. 
[ti'rrap  lately,  ttk  from,  postp.*  the 
whole meaniug,  'at present.'  ngu  more, 
see  23.  ytlf^^nptt  ^y,  verbal  (iubsl.= 
saying,     ttafm  not.] 

28.  mcd'a  drdfrtu  fm  iJ'iwttyU' 
«n*inp«  itttd^nke.  We  send  salanm  to 
to  &11.  [^med'a  we,  urdu'ru  all.  ttn 
tOt  piwtp.  ij'i  a  common  prefix,  im- 
plying apjparently  '  f^tfpaniticm/  but  ila 
BJgaincatiuu  in  compounds  in  lost,  it 
if  frequently  omlttod  in  this  word. 
mu'gu  face.  tn'i-nga  {Aike'(verbal 
subst.).  The  natives  mean  by  the  word 
io  bend  the  he-ad  and  tou(.'h  the  fore> 
head,  thiit  i.H,  to  salaam,  ob  they  were 
taught  to  do  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Corbyn, 
the  first  |»er5on  who  had  charge  of 
them  ;  it  is  a  ca*e,  tben»  of  a  new 
word,  which  may  be  advantageously 
compnnxl  with  the  Gretk  it^oaHwitiif 
to  play  the  dop;  i^y  :  &omntimes  chtUd^m^ 
a  mii^prouuneiatiou  of  Balaam,  is  used. 
ititu'n-ktf  st!nd-do,  see  22,1 

29.  kam  wai  mnl'oiehik  1  Good-bye  i 
[knm  here,  wai  indt-ed,  mM'oichik 
we,  toil  form.  The  ceremony  of  taking 
leave  by  word  of  mouth  is  rather  long. 
The  host  accompanies  bis  visitor  to  the 
landing-place,  or  at  least  to  a  eon- 
giderable  distance.  On  parting,  the 
Tisitor  takes  his  hosi^s  hand  »»d  blows 
upon  it ;  after  the  eompliment  i^  re^ 
turned,  the  following  diidogue  ensues. 
Deimiitd«g  Visitor:  knm  w^ii  dat, 
hen*  indeed  I.  Uost  :  6  aye  (a  con- 
traction for  d'no  ye*),  wcktk  wtii 
^/f,  hence  indecMl  come,  (am  t4*iik 
AvifA  OH  yd'tef  when  again  hither 
come  who  P=  very  well,  go,  when  will 
you  come  again  ?  Dep.  Vrs. :  npd'i^k 
do  Hifat  mtH  i-kkt,  then -from  (pre- 
aently)  I  for- yon  thing  take -away -will 
ac  I  will  bring  away  something  for  you 
one  ot  these  days.  Host:  jo'bo  ia 
ngtmiffhapikok!  snake  (euphonic  fti) 
you  bite- may  not=  I  hope  no  snake 
will  bite  you,  compare  26.  Dap.  Vis  : 
wai  do  irgi  Upkty  indeod  I  on-the- 
land  (rr)  -watchful -be -will.  They 
then  repeat  the  ceremoDy  of  blowing 
on  each  other^s  handfi,  anci  part  ^bont- 
iiiLg    invitations    and    promises    for  a 
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future  date  imtil  beyond  ear^jhot. 
There  are  do  Aadaman  wordn  of  i^reet* 
in»»  Relative*  oo  meeting  throw  tbeir 
anna  round  each  other  MDd  wui^p  for 
jo  J,    Wliwu  auy  other  ptirsoos  meet, 


they   simply   stand   lookinje:  at  eaclii 
other  in  silence  for  a  long  tLiue,  w}ni«»J 
times  aa  much  as  half  an  hour,  before 
one  of  them  reDtures  to  speak.] 


Second  Letter  to  JanvhiK 
The  untence*  are  numh&red  in  continuation  of  the  former. 


30,  .mdm  Jam'hu.  Wonhipfol 
Jumboo  [iee  1]. 

3L  »w*<f  drdti'ru  a4hi*ringfi.  We 
are  all  in  good  health  [see  2]. 

32.  hgit*kc^  mar'dtrru  ttk  o'guH  .mar 
M'ra  ab^ed*re  ya  •  ha.  Up  to  th e  present 
Master  .U*ra  is  the  only  one  of  ub  who 
has  not  been  ill,  [ngAkd  aa  yet,  see  5. 
ma'rVM'fu  contractian  for  mar'ai- 
ardu*ru  om  (Clara  2)  -all,  the  whole 
of  us.  fek  from,  postp,  offun  only, 
.mar  Jo'ra  see  4.  ab-ytd*-rt  human 
{Ko.  4)  -sick-was.     ya'ha  not.] 

33.  U  k%€hikafh&*  diold'laire  mfda 
idai'MffU-bat  iU'ik  y^t  maknga  do-ga 
Feddre*  We  don't  know  how  ho  has 
escaped  (heiJig  ill),  perhaps  it  w  be- 
caiise  he  eats  so  much.  [&i  he.  kieAi- 
knehA'  how,  in  what  manner,  6fa-itl'' 
laurt  (CI.  7)  eficape^lid.  med-a  we. 
idai'-nya-ba  know- (verbal  Rubst.)-not  = 
we  are  knowers  not ;  ba  at  the  «nd  in 
a  eontroction  for  ya^ba^  and  never  be- 
oomee  ba  (meaning  ^^mall')^  but  is 
kept  short  and  uuaccenttMi.  tituk  per- 
hapa,  see  24.  yAt  food,  see  10.  mdk-ftya 
eat  -(verbal  subst.) -sweating,  see  17. 
do*ya  much.    Ced&'re  by  reason  of,  23.1 

34.  mar'at  dii'u  nbyrd'  y&tc  ttchitiK 
o'iQid  narkftn  dp^*lada.  The  rest  of 
UB  who  have  been  ili»  are  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  bi'fore.  [mnrnt  our, 
CI.  2.  dUu  remaindtir,  see  7.  ahrjed* 
(hiimun^  No.  4) -sick,  yd'ie  who. 
i*chitik  now.  6*toiii  first,  see  CI.  6. 
novkan  like.  apd^tn^da  (animate, 
No.  3)  -fat- (thing  genfrnUy).  The 
natiTes  grow  rapidly  ttiin  when  ill, 
hence  to  grow  fat  is  to  regain  he.ilth.] 

35.  o'gar  VaiCdr'irf  mrd^a  ,kQt'thu 
Im  yo'bitiire,  La^st  month  we  visited 
Katchall  Island,  l^yor  moon,  oyar* 
d^'r«i;a-yj^*«mooD-haby-5maIl,  or  new 
moon,  ab*de'reka*  ho  man  bahy,  o*yar- 
di^rrka-  the  moon  two  or  three  days  old, 
d'yttr^ehd'nay'  moon -big,  first  quarter, 
o^yoT'ehdu-  moon -body  ^  full  moon, 
(lo  ba*do*ehiu*  sun-body,  is  noon,  and 
yu^ruy-^hdu*  night-hody,  ia  midnight), 


oyiiT'kVnab-  moon -thin,  last  quarter* 
la-wai'nga'nya'  waiing,  Uif6'd<^wd*» 
nga  waning,  /*u-  human,  No.  3,  wi^ 
euphonic  /,  because  apparently  they 
regard  the  moon  as  a  male,  ,i«<»r<i  .oyar^t 
Mr.  Moon,  and  seem  to  look  upon  it 
as  more  like  a  man  than  any  other 
Inaiiimate  object.  The  sun  is  regarded 
as  femalot  and  is  hence  called  .chdn'tt'^ 
M'do'f  Mr«.  Sun.  So  abo  in  Germaftf 
and  Anglo- Saxon,  the  moon  is  masculine  ' 
and  the  sun  feminine,  ildri-re  extin- 
guished-was,  like  any  other  light. 
meda  wo.  .kit*chu  Kutchall  Ishiud, 
one  of  the  Nicobar  group.  f^n  to  or  at, 
ydboli-rf  dtaemhark-did,  see  24.] 

36.  kA'to  A'rln  tkp^'r  Im  pol-mya 
bidig  reg  i^drdirru  kb  igal'rt  miVrgi 
be  dig.  During  the  few  days  we  ntayed 
tbert*,  we  hart^red  for  a  lot  of  pigs  and 
fowls.  [kii*to  there^  see  26.  6'rit 
day,  pi.  indicated  only  by  the  follow 
word.  ikp6*r  really  two,  but  often ' 
used  for  a  few,  eflpecifllly  with  tlr/fl, 
see  CI.  5.  ^  to  or  ior»  postp.  pal'i-nga 
dwelling,  see  11  brdig  cons*>quent 
on,  see  11,  rci^  pigs,  male  or  female, 
see  15  and  16.  /  drduru  severaL  /«* 
for,  postp.  igat'-re  barter-did,  *ee  15, 
the  subject  is  mrd'a  we,  in  prtn^eding 
(^'ntence.  m^'rgi  fowls,  an  adi9pt4:>d 
Hindustani  word,  hi' dig  abo,  when 
placed  la,Ht,  see  vt-bi'dig  in  20.] 

37.  kd'to   igbu'dwa4dngkAtak    be'* 
ringa-Vigia'-  drdtl'ru    iinrd'nda.     The 
people  of  that  part  are  the  best  of  all, 
they  are  all  liberaL     [ku-to  there,    ^- 
Nos.  J>,  10,  17.     bu-dwfi  dweller  in  a 
hut  or  village,  fellow-countryman,  seo.t 
7.     Idng.ki'riak  sign   of  plural,   used] 
because   there   is  nothing  else  in 
aentence  to  indicate  plurality,   bf^ringm 
good.     l*igfa^  (/'  euphonic)  used  alon 
metaiLs  *  distinct,*  hut  when  joined  to  a 
wofd  of  quality  it  shews  the  highest 
degree,   saperlativo,  most  good,  bes^  - 
mai-a  igia--  head  chief,     drdu'rn  alLl 
un-r^'n-da   (Noa.  7,    8,   12,    13,    16)1 
liberal.] 
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.tro-»»    J'ra-Joih    be' dig 
^^^^  .  .  ^^    ^'*  *ffbd*dfgnifu  bi'di^  mH'- 

tSrrt^     VThDe  there.  Masters  ♦m?<5*i  and 

A'rm   v^'^t    aeeing  the   fat  pigs   for 

vliicli  ikm  fUmixtchs   craved^    broke 

their  pi^-f^t,      [bi^diff  abo,  tm  36. 

ry  pA'lA  pig^  fftt,  that  is,  fill  pig^  uut 

Big%  fjftt,  fm^  M,     ig*66  dtAj-figa  sedng- 

("VitbiilwBtiii)*  see    IL     Ai^^ih^   conse- 

qoaol  on.     mM*</Hm   iuBide   or  belly, 

l4raMi*^viii  beomth.     /^    to,   |>o>itp, 

pM'gJkik^t$  fond  of  (any  kind  ot  foud) 

£f«rb«l  sobft.).   ttdurt  bccftust>  of  (8«e 

[J,  i\f.  feeling  fond  of  food  to  their 

1^    r*ff-ffH^muJ  pig-cer«inony.   We 

i  no  cOTrapondine-  word  to  ffilmu/f 

u^  to  Ihe  peculiar  in^tittitionA  of 

Isnittliaie.    Mr.  Mim  sap :  *■  *  Al- 

.ird't  bud  b«oQ  recently  indiii^ed 

•Bsryy,   be  waa  only  a  youth    of 

ilKvut  16,  Had  b^d  not  yet  gone  through 

iko  ccfcmaar  of  •  young  nmu  making  ' 

bM>im  a*  pu^mtil  ti*kt  {fffrmut  dev^our- 

dus),  when  the  young  neophyte  who 

hai  for  some  time    past  evinced  his 

fowm  of  ae  If -denial,  and  thenjby,  in  a 

nmtaite^  hiii  fitncas  to  enter  upon  the 

eArea  and  trials  of  married  life,  is  en- 

ibl«d  after  a  course  of  three  cen^mo- 

tt»  {known  as    ^6  dt-pt'rmui*  turtle 

;d*jii-^M'w«/- honey  cereraoiiy, 

I  f #51   '  '7,   Q«  here»  rf^J- 

ur  fiimply  pig 

•n»«iL-  ,  lAiirf  !iT  niter- 

nb  with   ft  re- 

■tt8y»  to  ft    .  ittse 

fcvQorilto  articit^  ui  luml.    /t-i<r  dtvour- 

^    Tbtte  cvrvrnonieii  apply  to  the 

T^P^f  of  both  *exea  before   rt>iiehing 

ipQiirty.     After  this  period  the   indi- 

»*'Iiu!  ii  KAid  to   be   66iif/a-,    which 

je  or  she  may  indal;?e  in 

1 1  »od  at  pleasure.     During 

1       I'ttrirr  8onietirae«  2  or  3 

I  I     IT  J  ,,T^ntioutheyareettlled 

r     i  j'a^yrt'ha*   and    the 

r..      atr/ed'rt      yfrbuda, 
Ta^  hare  tiilfcTcd  no  ill  conM^nuoacea 
[fnr&h.ten  liut-to,  that  is, 
■•<  Itj.  af'fffd'-re^at  Uthfi 
if  the  human   prefix   tib 
V.       post  tunc,  that 
*da  not.  They 
-   "'*mul  (s*;e 
ncvfi,  the 
::i11t  gorge 
>46d  wah  iheae   rkkjli  articles  of 
^irti  and  tuince  make  themselves  ill.] 


tftr 


^0,  med-a  St'ehUih  pkan  Uh  »oyii 
lkp6*r  m&io-pai'chfiltn  ehllt/uke.  We 
are  rearing  a  few  pigs  for  uurBelvee, 
[tned'ft\fe.  d'ehitiknow,  rX:«>»  selves . 
hh  for.  ro*^  pi^,  Ikpd^r  two,  that 
i^,  a  few ;  as  two  is  the  largest  number 
for  which  they  have  a  name,  they  use 
it  indeftnitely,  soe  36.  f$6'to  our  own, 
pmcha  lap,  Um  to^  that  Ib,  Mu  our 
midst/  dh'(9  s,  fho'io  pi,  nff6*to  and 
^^o  s«  and  pL  are  the  reflective  forms 
of  ifo/  9.  md'tot  pL,  f<yci/  and  0/,  etc., 
as  0/  dd(je*tke  he  my -head  shave -does, 
hut  rfw/  rf<J'<o  ji^rkc  I  my -own -head 
ahnve-do«  thVlyu-ke  fattening- ore, 
see  17:] 

41.  tA^rdVUa  mat'du^ru  otpa^^i 
katehu  len  yiuyart.  The  dav  before 
yest<?rday  we  all  went  again  to  Ikatchall. 
ttdr  probably  •  beyond,*  dilEa  yester- 
day, mar^dnnt  we  all,  see  32. 
^t'fhig-i  again,  tg-piiff^i  is  alao  used, 
see  ot^  ifft  in  Nos.  H,  15,  and  9,  10, 
piig^i  repeat  ,katfrhtt  Katchall.  lef$ 
to,  postp.  yittff/ft'rf  go -did,  used  for 
going  to  a  particular  place,  otherwise 
lir  in  u^d,] 

42.  kii'fo  dgmi  trrla  u'batH'l  h^ar- 
mire,  (but)  spent  only  one  day  there, 
[jttlvo  there*  oyun  only,  u'rla  day. 
u'ha-tii^t  one,  see  CL  5,  and  also  10 
and  43.  bar  mi-re  spend -did«  pacing 
the  night  there,  a*  on  a  \iijjt.] 

4 3.  me ■  hi h  itb  r 6 yo  11 ' htda 'ga  mu'^rgi 
ji'baiiti  hi^diy  Hmortt.  We  fetchtd  a 
pig  and  Tery  many  fowls  for  our  own 
eouinunption.  [mrkan  ourselves,  see 
e-katt  in  40.  ith  for,  poflitp.  rd  go  pig. 
^*ha*dd'ga  one,  or  rather  only  one,  an 
emphatic  form  of  u-ba^tu'l/ tiee  10* 
mu'rgi  fowl,  see  36.  Ji'haba  vetj 
many,  be' dig  also,  o'tno-i-e  fetch  •did, 
see  16,  to'gu-re  bring -did,] 

44.  jfvntttn  yd'di  e/d'ttg  ird«*rH 
(w'dig  ighA'digref  do'nn  dii'fre  ya*b€idtf. 
On  the  way  we  saw  several  turtles  and 
porpoises,  but  speared  none .  [>«  -  ru  sea . 
hn  to  or  in,  potitp.  yA-di  turtle, 
chfrag  porpoise,  botn  rendered  plural 
by  the  f o llo wi ng  word*  ^»dii'fu  several . 
bir dig  id>so*  ig-da'dtg-re  BGe-6id.  dio-na 
but.  dii'fie  spear -did.  ga-lmdo  not. 
The  uaual  way  to  catch  turtles  is  to 
harpoon  them'  with  a  spear  called 
kottiii-a  l&'ko  dif't-nga-^  cottsisting  of 
the  tog-,  or  a  long  bamboo  haft,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  socket  is  provided 
for  the  Aoitiira-,  which  is  a  short 
pointed  and  notched  iron  barpoou ; 
the&e  are  connected  by  a  long   line, 
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li*tma'.     The  tliick  ead  of  the  (/iff-  m 
CftUed  dr'-bS-rod-,  aod  tke  Bocket  end 

45.  mfd'9  di'lfa  e*rfmfen  mai*i 
V  a  •  kd  td ng  id'  Ha  -  ^5*  iya  iffbil  'digrt ; 
kwftchd'  dchitik  A*}  tin  (d'up  p*ltk4. 
Yesterday  for  the  iirst  time  we  snw  a 
fiwir*  tree  in  the  juugb;  we  cnn 
therefore  make  tcjrches  here,  [^nttda 
we.  iH^tea  yesterday,  rtem  iuiigle. 
Un  ill,  postp.  mai*i  niune  of  a  Idiia  of 
Sferentia  tree.  t*d'kd*tdtt^^  V  eu- 
phQmL\  A'ku  No.  11,  tdn^  topmost 
part,  thia  is  any  kind  of  tree,  &  fruit 
tn»  is  A'k4'ti^*ta'^  which  rony  he  from 
the  same  root.  id'Ua-ffo  ii/a^  possibly 
ft  contraction  of  td'a-tva-ff^^ipa  ever-of- 
fronh,  quite  the  first,  igbtl'dig^re  see- 
did,  kianch^'  therefore.  achttik 
now,  kd'rin  here,  to  Ufj  torch,  cou* 
sifitin^  of  the  ream  of  the  mm*i  tree 
wrapped  in  leaves,  and  priiiti pally  u^cd 
when  lishinj^  and  turtiing  ut  ni^ht, 
full  name  tnug-  pu't-nga-.  p<^t  make, 
only  fiflid  of  tliis  torch,  kg  future  time. 
The  word  for  *  makifi^  *  Tanos  with 
difkrent  thinj^  made,  thus,  tcdi^tgma* 
chitg  make  an  oar,  butapci  make  a 
bouse  or  hut,  kop  make  a  cani>e,  bow^ 
etc..  fe^pi  make  anrthing  with  cane, 
bamboo,  etc.^  ft«  in  thatchirij^r,  weiivinitf, 
said  alfio  of  a  htje  coustroptinjr  it«  comh, 
tnni  make  a  poll,  ^df  make  a  eookiug^ 
pot,  mdr  makdi  waiiitbeltfi,  wriatlets,  or 
garters  with  pandauus  leaves  and  itring, 
tti'i  make  arrow  headj^  by  hammering  out 
pities  of  iron,  see  46,  utaia  make  fttring^ 
bj  twisfciiig  fche8traudi»  i^ith  tht'  lingers.] 
46.  .mitinjd'tm  d'rtdm  ariakn  chtti 
jfi tikft  t6-battk  mid' a  fh  dogvga 
td*ikc.  The  former  .mamjota  n  always 
writinj^,  moan  while  we  are  making  lots 
of  pig- arrow B>  [mam-Jahi  homes* 
chief,  a  word  coinetl  since  the  Andaman 

*  Homes  '  were  erttabUshed,  and  used  in 
ttddrepain^  the  officer  plae^^d  in  chaive 
of  them.  The  first  ^yllahlt-  appear*  to  be 
a  form  of  mAm  {me  1),  and  the  whule 
word  is  an  abhreTiation  for  twciw- 
ntav^rn  worshipful  chief,  of  which 
■oma  Demons  euppos^  ii  was  firnt  an 
Enp-lisn  comiption,  afterwards  adopted 
hv  the  natives.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
ilan  himself  is  referred  to,  a«j  he  c(*ased 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  *  Homes  ^  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Nicohare, 
d'rt&m  old,  upplit*d  to  animate  or  in- 
animate object  a,  but  here  it  only  means 

*  former,'  for  Mr.  Jf an  was  not  agrd. 
d'rta-Uit  day -to,  always.    ehiH  letter, 


a  nindustani  word,  pvtt-ke  tal 
does.  They  have  applied  tha 
*  tattoo '  to  wi  iting,  as  it 
scratching,  Bcjibbliug-  ^^•iNi»^<»Jt  mean- 
while, compare  entoba  already,  before, 
td'ia&a  wait  a  little,  detito-barf  elder 
brother.  med*a  wo.  i*la  pig-arrowSj 
pi.  indicated  by  next  word.  doga^fH 
many.     ffi<-/r*  make-do.] 

47.  n$o-tul  pai'tihuUfi  6'ehitik  dtl'ta 
6-to-ch6-ttga  jrhaha.  W©  have  now 
got  very  man?  bundles  of  arrows  in  onr 

{908»8ssi^n.  \matQi  our.  pavtha»l^n 
ap-t'O,  in  our  poasessioit,  ace  23. 
A*t'hUih  now*  dfl'tA  arrows,  gcneria 
name  for  all  arrows  except  the  chdm*^ 
which  IB  more  of  an  ornament  or  toy. 
The  sevenil  kinds  are-:  rata-  with 
blunt  wotxleii  poiut  for  play,  or  befaro 
conversion  ioto  a  ;rriff4-sharp  wooden - 
pointedp  for  shooting  Ikh  ;  Uidod'  with 
mm  point,  with  or  wilbont  barb,  for 
Bliiootmg  tl§h  and  9mall  animals,  etc. ; 
B^ta-  with  movable  iron  blade- bead* 
for  shooting  pigs  and  other  amnuils, 
etc, ;  eh  Id-kd  lUpa-  with  fticd  iiou 
blade -head,  for  the  same  purposcss. 
6'to-ch6'-Mga  bundle  of  arrows  ot 
bows  (see  &'to  Ln  CL  7,  it  is  often  nsed 
as  a  pretix  to  verh«i),  eho  bind,  as  a 
parrel  with  string,  jl'baba  Tery  many.] 

43.  jnttlai-  IVa  chd'tigma  6t-to'bmg^ 
UnjTrbngdn  ;  ol-mu-gu  kl'nab  Vedd*rt 
ol  tog  ten  (itklaka.  The  Kicobar  out- 
rigger cantve  in  iJ  I -suited  for  tnrtliag  ; 
the  narrowness  of  the  bows  preveats 
one  from  making  full  use  of  the  spear, 
[.malar  Malay,  meaning  Nicobs 
who  ture  probably  remote-ly  Mj 
aud  are  qui  to  different  from  the 
manese.  ira  of.  ehd'figma  ontrigg^ 
canoe,  the  generic  name  for  all  eanoes 
is  io'ko'y  thoiie  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Bbir  arc  genei-afly  without 
ontrigger,  and  much  larger  than  the 
ehdngma*.  f'tf^lo-hi-npa  (Xo.  14) 
hunt  for  turtles  along  the  shore  by 
poling -(verbal  subst.).  /w»  lor,  postp, 
Jii-hngdu  bad.  ot'mwgu  (Ko.  14/  bow 
of  boat,  ig-mu'gU'  face,  kt'nab  thin, 
that  is,  narrow.  Vedd'r*  because  of, 
that  is,  b^oautio  of  the  how  being  nar- 
row, o/it.  tog  trntlc- spear,  see  44.  i§n 
for.    iuk'tU'kt  iuconvenience-doet.] 

49.  klanchu*  lu'bmga  bidtg  mtt 
tn*t6*M*kc.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  poling  the  canoe  we  (frequently) 
fall.  [X-mwcAd-  therefore.  Idhi-nga 
hunting'  the  turtle  by  poling- (verbal 
Bubdt.).   irrfVy  while.    m«f  us.  ««-etf** 


)  spear, 
)bazM^^ 
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. e«iue*faU«doe9 ;    tSf^t   is  to 

dro^,  and  is  kiere  niiida  cauBative  bj 
!»►,  »^,T,T.rr  "V  amiiJcM  OS  fall, see  t^-a^- 

J'  ] 

1  njf6l  bvrma-ehs-Uwm  Un 
ml**  dfdnru  tfpd'rta  ffii'U  iUut'nkt 
fii'i^^  m^i'6*fhfk  ktikjai>apike,  Ifyou 
4Mi*t «'  '  "  t'ije(mcoraiu^)  Steamer 
•tl  liir  i»>kf:-il  lor,  we  fihftll  be 

fWi.  M'rm<i*eA^* /></•«  eteamert  »ee  3. 
ftfM  in,  postp.  mt/i  thin^  see  23. 
^rifjri*  iilL  npti'nit  V.  be^»  a»k  for, 
|fii  f#  vhirb  wc  Jiakei)  far,  liut  there  19 
no  indkAtton  of  (i^iraonor  tirae,  itUdt'uke 
and,  aeci  23.  yd'^A^u  not.  tni^iourhik 
wt.  kHk'j'^'h*yi'k£  beart^bftd-are  nee 
23,  eophooicaUjr  ioierted  1  before  -^tf.] 


51.  Ara-^HM  fi^d  tArtVt  ya'ba*  There 
is  no  more  news  to  tell  you.  [kdrin 
here,  iiffd  more,  ^^r^i'^  news,  ya*^ 
not.] 

52.  ivM'^'n  nffoW  ir/iu'fH  tik  idrtlt 
M'rittga  ipd'rtke.  We  are  lonjsring'  to 
bare  good  accotmta  of  you  all.  [mtd'tt 
we,  ttgM'ia  you.  ard^*ru  all.  Uk 
from,  poistp.  tariVt  newB.  i'fd'ti'ke 
long-for-do,  t  pnefli,  on  abbreviation 
of  'j7,  Nos.  9  and  10.] 

53.  ni/d'kd  f/H>n  do  Inpd'rt.  But 
little  rain  has  falltin  up  to  the  present 
tin)ti>.  [ii//ri:'ila  aa  yet,  fi>ee  &.  yti^ 
r«in.  6rt  tittle.  lf$-pd-re  (euphonic  /a, 
fre(}nently  prefiiod  t<j  Terbs)^  tall -did,] 

64.  Aram  w^ti  m^lmchik.  Good- 
byo.     [S<?e  29.] 


Tbo  above  examples  shew  the   mode   of  thought  of  the 

natiTes,  and  what  most  occupies  their  attention.     They  are 

some    of    the    very    few    expressions   of   genuine   untutored 

WbanuDS   which    we   possess.      The   analytical    translation 

wliich  I  have  been  enabled  to  give,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Man 

(who  has  very  carefully  revised  the  whole),  shews  not  only 

the  meaning  of  the  part§  of  the  words  and  the  method 

of  eonst ruction,  but  the  great  depth  to  which  Mr.  Man  has 

Wn  able  to  penetrate,  entirely   from  oral  instruction,  into 

Ihe  genius  and  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

The  agglutinative  nature  of  the  language  tends  directly 

t^  the  detection  of  basic  forms,  and  Mr.   Temple  has  very 

icakly  pursued  this  into  the  theory  of  roots.     He  conceives 

that  the  roots  are  all  properly  monosyllabic,  and  generally 

end  with   a    consonant,    but    that    these    monosyllables    are 

frequently  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong, 

or  the  same  preceded  by  a  consonant,  in  which  the  real 

meaning  lies  in  the  first  syllable,  though  it  has  now  been 

W,  while  the  expansions  serve  as  modiBcations.    Occasionally 

the  roots  are  of  three  sylhibles.    This  chapter  in  Mr.  Temple's 

gr&mrnar  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  carefully  studied, 

but  his  materials  were  too  scanty,  and,  as  the  vocabulary 

increased,   Mr.  Man    found    it   necessary   to    suggest    such 

multifarious   points   for    reconsideration,    that   it   would   be 

obviously  premature  to  give  the  Hats  which  Mr,  Temple  has 

fartiishod.      It   is   to  be  hoped  that  the  fuller  vocabulary 
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(which  has  now  aboat  6000  entries  of  the  English- Andamanese 
part  only),  and  the  corrected  grammar  will  be  published  in 
course  of  time.  They  are  obviously  of  great  importance  to 
the  Indian  Government,  on  account  of  its  penal  settlement  at 
Port  Blair,  and  are  well  worthy  of  its  patronage. 

The  Andamanese  have  poetry,  and  that  of  a  most  remark- 
able kind.  Their  only  musical  instrument  is  a  stamping 
board  to  keep  time,  and  to  this  rhythm  everything  seems 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  words,  their  order,  the  prefixes,  the 
suffixes,  the  postpositions,  are  all  more  or  less  changed,  the 
order  of  the  words  suffers,  in  short  the  poetical  language 
re(][uires  a  special  study,  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  give, 
as  songs  are  always  impromptu,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  sung 
again  after  the  one  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  then  only  by  the  composer.  Of  the  music  Mr.  Man 
regrets  to  state  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  information,  as 
he  is,  unfortunately,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 
The  following  specimen  of  a  song  composed  by  the  Jam'bu, 
to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addressed,  after  his  liberation 
from  a  six  months'  imprisonment,  about  1865,  for  having 
shot  down  a  sailor  whom  he  found  taking  liberties  with  his 
wife,  was  given  to  Mr.  Man  by  the  author. 

I.   As   IT   WAS  SUNG. 

Solo,  ngd'do  kuk  I'drid'lagVka, 
md'ro  el'ma  kd  igbd'ddla 
md'ro  el'mo  ie  aden'yard 
p6't6t  Idh. 

Chorus,  adenyard  pA-tdt  Idh. 

II.  Literal  Translation  of  the  Poetry. 

thou  heart  sad 
sky  surface  there  look-at 
sky  surface  of  ripple 
bamboo  spear. 
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in.  Prosb  Andamanbse  Yerston  BT  Mr.  Man. 

ngdl  kuk  VdrWlagike 
m&ro  el'ma  len  kd'fo  igbd'dignga  bedig, 
tnd'ro  el'ma  li'a  enyar  len  igbd'dignga  bedig 
pd'tdg  len  tdg'imike. 

TV.  Literal  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  heart-sad-art 
sky-surface  to  there  looking  while, 
sky-surface  of  ripple  to  lookiog  while, 
bamboo  spear  on  lean-dost. 

V.  Free  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  art  sad  at  heart, 
gazing  there  at  the  sky's  surface, 
gazing  at  the  ripple  on  the  sky's  surface, 
leaning  on  the  bamboo  spear. 

The  rhythm,  as  read  by  Mr.  Man,  was : 
-"  I  "r  I  -V  I  -*# 

-"  I  -  I  -- 1  -- 

-l-l-l 

The  syllables  marked  :^  were  of  medial  length.  There 
were  two  short  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third 
lines.  The  three  long  syllables  in  the  fourth  line  were  very 
long  and  slow,  each  filling  up  a  whole  measure.  Strange  as 
some  of  the  changes  and  omissions  were,  this  is  one  of  the 
least  altered  of  the  songs  in  Mr.  Temple's  grammar.  We 
mast  suppose  the  man  to  be  standing  before  bis  companions 
after  liberation  from  prison,  gazing  sadly  at  the  sky  again 
and  resting  on  his  bamboo  spear,  and  then  the  action  would 
make  the  words  intelligible. 
An  important  question  arises  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
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language.     The  English  have  been  there  for  so  short  a  time 
(only  twenty- four  years),  and  the  only  trustworthy  vocabulary, 
that  of  Mr.  Man,  has  been  made  for  so  much  shorter  a  time, 
that  there  is  no  proper  record  by  which  the  past  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  present  state  of  the  language.    But  there 
are  some  names  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Blair 
which  cannot  be  explained.     The  Andaman  names  of  places 
are  all  significant,  and  this  shews  that  some  words  have 
entirely  dropped  out  of  use,  or  have  become  unrecognisably 
modified  since  such  places  were  named.     There  will  also  be 
found  in  the  examples  I  have  given  many  evidently  compound 
words  of  whose  parts  Mr.  Man  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  explanation.     This  therefore  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
words  may  alter  rapidly,  while  the  constructions  may  remain. 
The  difierence  of  words  and  sameness  of  construction  in  the 
various  Andaman   tribes   might  be   accounted   for  on   the 
principle  of  independent  development,  owing  to  little  inter- 
course, during  many  hundreds  of  years.    The  ease  with  which 
young   .tvo'i,  an   Mo-ju'toaida^  or  native   of  South   Middle 
Andaman,  learned  the  South  Andaman  language,  may  be 
mainly  explained  by  the  similarity  of  construction.     It  is 
not  so  much  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  which  puzzle 
us,  as  the  native  method  of  putting  those  words  together,  for 
this  depends  upon  an  original  divergence  in  the  lines  of 
thought,  which  soon  become  impossible  to  reconcile.     When, 
therefore,  the   construction  remains  the  same,  the  shifting 
from  one  set  of  words  to  another  is  comparatively  easy.     At 
the  same  time,  this  example  may  serve  to  shew  with  what 
ease  any  one  of  these  languages  may  change  its  words.     If 
Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  succeed  in  getting  their  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  the  South  Andaman  tongue  officially  re- 
cognised, and  books  come  to  be  printed  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  used  in  the  Andaman  Homes,  and  finally  over  all 
those  parts  of  the   South  Andaman   and  Eutland   Islands 
which  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  Mjigngrjida  (isolated 
parts  of  these  islands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  ^'drawada^ 
who  own  Little  Andaman,  the  Sentinels,  and  small  inter- 
mediate islands),  and  the  people  themselves  do  not  die  out 
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fy  ts  unfortunately  quite  possible,  for  the  deaths  much 
«c€€d  the  births,  and  the  1500  South  Andamanese  that 
ire  estimated  to  have  been  there  when  we  took  possession 
of  the  islands  in  1858  have  dwindled  down  in  2A  years  to 
\m  than  500),  then  the  change  of  the  language  may  be 
iireitod,  a  literary  or  book  language  may  be  acknowledged 
M  that  u«ed  at  Port  Blair,  and  the  speech  of  the  other 
ulwidera  recognised  as  provinciaL  E\ren  if  the  present 
8o«lh  Andamanese  died  out,  the  language  would  remain  that 
of  government,   and   be   adopted   by  the   natives  of  other 

ands  who  naturally  come  to  Port  Blair.  In  the  mean 
(hwie,  thanks   to   the  two  gentlemen  whoso  papers   I  have 

«n  entrust^  with,  a  very  fair  notion  of  this  language  as 
now  exists  can   be  formed,  and  its  position  in  the  whole 

hmily  of  human  speech,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Temple  in  the 

Wrvalions  with  which  I  began,  can  be  duly  appreciated  by 
philologists*     Even  if  the  hm^^uage   became   extinct  before 

DC  end  of  the  present  century,  the  researches  of  Messrs, 

lao  and  Temple,  as  preserved  in  their  manuscripts,  would 
am  their  philological   value.     Exceptional  opportunities, 

tU  utilised^  have  resulted  in  a  thorough,  practical,  and 
tworthy  exposition  of  a  remarkable  agglutinative  Ian- 
age,  as  yet  almost  entirely  free  from  external  influences. 
"TJie  excellent  memoirs  on  the  people,  their  habits  and 
cti«t^ms,  which  Mr.  Man  has  read  before  the  Autliropological 
mtifcute^  and  are  published  in  its  Transactions,  complete  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  an  uncivilised  tribe 
which  we  possess.  I  beg  in  cooclusion  to  tender  t!ie  thanks 
rf  the  Philological  Society  to  Messrs.  Man  and  Temple, 
BXki  especially  to  Mr.  Man,  without  whoso  presence  in 
Eoglfttld  and  unstinting  personal  explanations  the  present 
ftport  could  not  have  been  drawn  up. 

KoTtCR   BT  THE   PRESIDENT   OF    PrOF.  B.  JuLG's  RePORT  ON 

THB  Present  State  of  Mongolian  Reseaecbbs. 

Prof.  B,  Julg,  of  Innsbruck,  kindly  undertook  to  prepare 
I  report  oa  Mongolian  for  Dr.  Murray's  first  Presidential 
Addreesi  three  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  ready  in   time^ 
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even  for  his  second  addrees,  and  was  not  in  fact  completed 
till  last  summer.^  And  then,  hy  a  curious  miscarriage,  of 
which  Profeasor  Jiilg,  according  to  his  correspondence 
with  me,  was  not  aware,  and  at  which  he  waa  much 
surprised,  it  was  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
before  I  could  claim  it,  had  been  accepted,  translated  and 
prepared  for  press.  It  has  therefore  by  mutual  consent 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  where  it  will  be 
accessible  to  any  member  of  our  Society  who  wishes  to 
study  the  subject.  But  as  it  was  originally  intended  for  ua, 
it  seems  best  to  give  the  following  short  account  of  its 
contents,^ 


^  In  hia  fiM  address,  1879,  1>r. 
Mttiray  say* ;  **  Wt*  t^oDlidoutly  ei- 
p««teti  »  ftjijort  from  Professor  Teza,  of 
riaa,  on  Maiifku,  nnd  until  a  few  days 
ago  one  from  Profeasor  Jiilg,  of  luns- 
bnick,  on  Monj^liim."— 2Va*«*  FhiL 
Sfc.  1877-8-9,  Pftrt  III.  p.  68fl.  In 
hifl  Bpcoud  address,  1880,  he  had  to 
say,  liUudiup"  t^p*cially  to  the  tiro 
above -mf'iitionftd  reports  :  '♦  S^venJ 
cnntxihntionH,  iong  promijw?d!  for  th& 
present  occ^ision,  the  failure  of  which 
ns«  bwn  a  dLsiipnoiiitment  to  me,  will, 
I  hope,  he  ready  by  next  veai." — Trant, 
FhL  Soe.  1880-1,  p,  118. 

^  Pref .  jiil^'^  paper,  a&  printed,  beffms 
with  the  tVdlowing  words,  addfessed  to 
Ilob«rt  N*  Oust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.S. :  *'  Mv  dear  Sir,- In  rt^ply  to 
TOUT  request  tliat  I  wonld  send  u  brief 
at'countof  tb e present  fitate of  Mong-olian 
ReBearrhet^,  I  have  great  pleaftwre  in 
forwanliii^  to  yont  for  publication  in 
IhiJumtmi  of  the  lift/al  A»iniie  Society/ 
of  Lo*id*m,  the  foUuwing  not«P,  etc.'* 
As  this  15  appan?ntly  in  direct  opposi- 
tiuu  to  what  1  have  «iid  in  the  t«st,  and 
wa*  indeed  appealed  to  when  I  read  my 
address  as  disp^ising*  of  my  assertion, 
I  consider  it  ncee*«ary  to  quota  the 
words  of  Prof*  Jiil^'*  letter  to  me, 
which  m\\  sbow  that  thti  passage 
itftliei^<*d  above  must  have  been  ins^rtcxl 
after  the  omin^'emf'nt  nientioned  in  the 
text  had  been  eonnduded^  in  which  €a*e 
of  eoiirae  it  he<aine  perfFctly  correct, 
Bi4t  the  point  is  the  original  destina- 
tion of  the  report.  I  had  previfru»*ly 
written  tti  IVof.  Jiil^,  o^kinp:  if  his 
l>Bper   woa  ready,  and  ha  replied,  on 


au    as 


23  No?.  1881,  that  Mr,  Curt  (through 
whose  infitTtimcntalitv  Prof.  Jiilg  had 
been  induced  to  nmlert^ko  what,  oq 
account  of  his  uuroeroits  engagements, 
proved  to  he  the  veir  hihoriou*  U\»k  of 
writing  thifl  report!  liml  acknowledged 
its  receipt,  and  baa  said  he  had  passed 
it  on  to  Dr.  Most,  an  old  frii'ud  ol  I*rof. 
JiilgV ;  hence.  Prof.  Jiilg  refemKl  me  to 
these  gentlemen.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Yam, 
the  paid  secretiirj'  of  the  Il.A.S.,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  paper  had 
come  from  Dr.  Rowt  to  tne  Asiatic 
Society,  and  had  been  already  accepted 
and  traiifilatedj  in  ignorance,  so  far 
tho  Council  and  Mr.  Vanx  were 
cemed»  that  it  had  been  meant  for 
other  So<?iety.  But  this  fact  was, 
course,  known  to  Mr.  Ciist,  who  had. 
nreviously  frequently  written  to  Br. 
Murray  about  it,  and  on  19  Not. 
1881, 'after  I  bad  written  to  Prof, 
Jfilg,  but  hefore  I  received  his  replj, 
wrote  to  me  :  **  Dr.  Jiilg  sent  me  ma 
long  promiMKi  report  ou  iklongolian  in 
the  summer  iu  Genuan^nud  I,  thinking 
that  the  Philological  Society  had  no 
occ^osion  for  it,  made  it  over  to  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  So<!iety.  It  has  not 
heen  utHiHed,  and  you  can  have  it  still, 
if  yon  winh  ;  phuLse  decide  at  once,  as 
it  IS  a  very  valuable  paper.*'  Mr,  Cu!it 
hnd  been  absent  from  England,  and  did 
not  know  exactly  what  had  been  done, 
hut  he  wrote  and  told  me  in  part  on 
23  Nov.  1881,  and  Mr.  Vaux  told 
mo  all  about  it  on  24  Nov.  188L 
1  wrote  the  partieulaTia  to  I*rof.  Jiil^i 
and  said  thai  in  that  case  I  thought  it 
bosi  to  aaseui  to  the  appearance  ^  the 
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Prof,  Jiilg  first  describes  the  boumlarles  of  the  Mongol 
region,  occupying  most  of  Asia,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  record  the  history  of  the  Mongol 
empire,  and  describe  the  country  and  the  people,  with  their 
Ikabitoand  customs,  and  their  religions^  pohtical,  and  literary 
development.  Then  dividing  the  whole  Mongol  tribe  into 
three  branches,  !•  Eaat  Mongols ;  2.  West  Mongols  (Kal- 
muck, Oelod) ;  and  3.  Huriats,  Professor  Jiilg  describes  tlie 
pwple,  always  giving  the  titles  of  the  works  on  which  he 
relies,  and  proceeds  to  consider  their  respective  languages, 
which  are  in  close  connection  with  each  other  in  root^,  inflec- 
tions, and  grammatical  structure,  so  much  so,  that  he  who 
miderstands  one,  may  be  said  to  understand  all.  The  chief 
phonetical  charactoriatic  consists  in  the  harmony  of  vowels, 
which  are  divided  into  hard  a^  <?,  ?i,  and  soft  e^  o,  «,  between 
which  stands  i.  The  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  determines 
tW  cliaa  of  the  rest,  and  the  consonants  preceding  the  vowels 
in^akoafiected  by  them.  The  languages  all  use  postpositions, 
which  serve  as  inflections  of  the  noun  (just  as  in  the  South 
Aodanian  language  considered  above). 

Id  East  31ongoUan,  or  Mongolian  proper,  the  writing  is  a 
ootnplicated  syllabary,  arranged  vertically  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  columns  proceeding  from  left  to  right.  It  is  extremely 
imperfect.     Thus  there  are  no  meaos  of  distinguishing  a  and 


ngfort  in  the  Jonnml  of  fbe  Eoyal 
JuiMtk  fUmvtj.  Hit  replkd  a*  follnws 
I  I  I>«c,  1831  (I  ^re  the  original 
-  — ■  tbo  trmnslatioii  nftemanb) : 
Bfidf  Tom  28  Not,  bnt 
duo  Uebemuobung 
Tun  ill  dem  wis  Sie  mir 
lube  ich  meh  nicht  die 
I  Alumiig  giehabt,  kein  Mt?n«ch, 
Hr.  Cuft  uoch  Hr.  Rost  Lat 
►  ^ilbedaruber  mitgethtnlt. 
;  dafike  Ibnen  tou  ^nzem  llcrzen 
nif  IkiD  Guie.  Aber  ich  bcdAure  echr 
VMUI  4ie  Abbandlimg  nicht  in  den 
I'lOWwiifigB  de;r  Philological  Society 
msMnt,  fur  die  ich  tie  docb  in 
gvlta  €^nb«n  mitTielerMtihezuMn]- 
MB^iti  blbe.  Habent  sua  fata  Hb«lli  ! 
Kiliiflieb  kannicb  nlcbts  dage^en  thim 
WB  ^  Abluindlimg'  in  den  Trani>at;- 


iions  der  K.  AaiatLtchea  GeaellAchaft 
erstbeiucn  soil.  Wt^nn  Sif  damit 
eijiven>taiideii  ^iud^  so  mu&t  auch  ich 
ijs  aein.^'  {TrauslfttioH  :  '*  Your  kind 
letter  of  tho  28  Nov.  has  pven  mo  a 
new  BiLTjtrise,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  all  thiit  you  tell  me,  no 
one,  neither  Mr.  Cy^t  nor  Mr.  Rost^ 
told  me  a  «yllflhle  about  it.  I  thank 
yon  with  all  my  heart  far  your  kindne^. 
But  I  ttuj  very  sorry  ihftt  the  ptipir  wiE 
not  appear  in  the  I'roceidiut:;^  ot  the 
rhilological  Societj',  for  which  never- 
thelt«»  (dofh)  I  r«mpo«ed  it  in  [food 
faith  and  with  miieh  tronhle.  Habent 
»un  fata  iihelii !  Of  couree  I  can  do 
nothing  against  the  paper* a  appearing 
in  the  Tranaactions  of  the  R.  Asiatic 
Society.  If  you  aro  satisfied  with  it, 
/must  bo  BO  too.*') 
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ti,  0  and  u,  g  and  k,  d  and  t,  j  and  a  {da) ;  while  a  and  «, 
o  (ti)  and  0  (ie),  a  (^)  and  i?,  g  and  ^^,  ^  ((/)  and  ou  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  But  in  1648  the  Saja  Pandita 
composed  a  new  alphabet,  the  Kalmuck^  in  which  these 
ambiguities  are  avoided,  the  angular  clumsy  shapes  rounded 
off  (although  the  graphic  differences  are  but  stnall),  and  every 
sound  has  its  distinct  symbol,  any  two  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  confuse  with  each  other.  Professor  Jiilg  therefore  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  Kalmuck  is  the  key  of  Mongolian,  and 
should  form  the  foundation  of  all  Mongolian  studies.  The 
Buriatic  follows  the  East  Mongolian. 

A  clear  distinction  exists  between  book  language  and 
colloquial.  All  grammars  and  dictionaries  treat  of  the  literary 
form,  except  A.  Pozdnjejew's  Obraztap,  etc.,  or  "  Specimens 
of  the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Mongolian  Tribes,"  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  1880,  in  which  the  conversational  language  was  first 
reduced  to  writing.  The  literature  consists  mostly  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Tibetan,  which  is  even  yet  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  as  the  Tibetan  literature  is  itself  principally 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  we  thus  became  acquainted  with 
Indian  Buddhistic  literature,  of  which  the  originals  have  been 
lost,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  tales  of  the  8iddhi- 
Kur. 

Prof.  Jiilg  then  gives  a  long  list  of  the  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  texts  published  in  each  of  the  three  divisions, 
several  of  which  are  due  to  himself,  especially,  for  Kalmuck, 
his  **  Tales  of  the  8iddhi-Kur ;  with  Kalmuck  text,  German 
translation,  and  Kalmuck- German  dictionary  to  the  same," 
Leipzig,  1866.  Good  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

From  its  very  full  list  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject, 
Prof.  Jiilg's  report  is  of  great  importance  to  all  intending 
students  of  Mongolian,  and  although  we  have  accidentally 
been  unable  to  print  the  whole  report  in  this  address,  we 
cannot  feel  less  grateful  to  Prof.  Jiilg,  who  freely  ga\e  us, 
in  intention,  his  best  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 


T*  G.  nxcui 
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i  I 


In  iDjr  Address  for  1874  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  you 
a  brief  report  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayee  upon  Assyrian  Phi- 
lulogy.  But  as  great  progress  has  been  raade  since  that 
time,  I  nm  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  you  the 
failamng  excellent  report  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
mliject  ifi  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  extensive,  and  I  am 
mo  you  will  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  Reporter 
fcrthe  great  trouble  he  has  taken  to  render  it  complete. 


Beport  on  thb  Progress  of  Cuneiform  ResearcHp  by 
THEa  G.  Pinch E8,  Esq.,  of  thk  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,   British   Museum. 

•  A  description  of  the  progress  made  in  Cuneiform  research, 
iitt  \m  to  fiay>  the  languages  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Fcdge-WTitiug,  during  the  last  few  years,  is  no  easy  task, 
hfi  subject  haa  become  so  wide,  difficulties,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, bare  increased,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  there  were,  in 
Rcient  limes,  no  less  than  fourteen  languages  in  which  the 
Hedge- writing  was  used,     (See  the  list  on  p.  92,) 

"The  progress,  however,  which  baa  been  made  since  the 
jear  1874  is  very  great,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
up  to  that  time,  only  three  of  those  fourteen  tongues,  namely, 
PtJOiian,  Median,  and  Assyrian,  had  been  studied  with  any- 
thing like  tboroughness,   the   object  being  then  to  try  to 
ouke  out  what  the  Assyrian  records  had  to  tell  with  the 
kelp  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  other  cognate  languages— 
»  method  which,  when  we  come  to  consider  it,  was  but  an 
uaaatisfactory  one  at  the  best,  but  which  served  admirably 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  study.     It  w^as  left  for  the  German 
Aanrriologists,  Professors  Schrader  and  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  perfectly  scientific  method  of  trana- 
laliug    the    records   which    the    Assyrian    and    Babyloaian 
nn (lines  had  left  for  the  information  of  the  world. 

"Students  of  the  Assyrian  and  Akkadian  languages  enlarge 
const-aiitly,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  difficulties  of  their 
8p»xnal  branch  of  study,  the  uncertiiinties  of  the  readings  of 
wonls,  and   the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  method  of 
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those  ancient  scribes ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  very  difficulties,  almost  all  but  the 
Historical  inscriptions  would  have  been  a  sealed  book  for  us. 
The  difficulties  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  them- 
selves felt  in  using  their  own  cumbersome  way  of  writing, 
caused  them  to  draw  up  those  syllabaries  and  bilingual  lists 
without  which  much  of  the  full  value  of  the  inscrip- 
tions would  have  been  lost  to  us.  Had  this  fact  been  well 
kept  in  mind,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  such 
criticisms  as  Gutschmid's  *  Assyriologie  in  Deutschland,'  or 
for  such  a  polemic  work  as  Haupt's  '  Sumerische  Familien- 
gesetze.'  Tet  our  thanks  are  due  to  these  writers  for  pointing 
out  to  Assyriologists  the  weaknesses  and  unscientificnesses  of 
their  system,  and  so  enabling  them  to  remedy  these  defects. 

"The  reform  came,  as  above  remarked,  from  Germany, 
and  was  brought  in  by  Prof  Fried.  Delitzsch.  He  it  was  who 
first  used  to  the  fullest  extent  those  bilingual  tablets  which  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  wrote  in  such  number.  Parallel 
passages  and  synonyms  were  thus  easily  noted,  variant 
readings  could  be  found  also  with  greater  ease.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  keys  thus  obtained  to  the  one-tongue  texts 
gave  most  excellent  and  interesting  results.  In  some  cases, 
however,  philology  has  been  carried  too  far,  atid  allowed  to 
override  archaeological  facts,  and  the  result  of  this  too  great 
devotion  to  science  has  not  always  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  French  system,  represented  by  the  many  pupils 
whom  Prof  Oppert  in  Paris  has  trained,  has  brought  forth 
also  good  results,  but  they  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  far  behind 
the  German  system.  This,  however,  has  not  been  from  want 
of  either  talent  or  enthusiasm,  but  from  want  of  that  rigorous 
scientific  exactness  so  needful  in  such  a  difficult  study. 

"The  system  in  use  in  England  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all.  Far  too  unfiinchingly  have  the  English 
Assyriologists  kept  to  the  old  methods,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  talent  was  of  the  best  and  most  bi;illiant 
kind,  the  results  have  been  very  far  from  what  could  have 
been  wished.  The  old  and  uncertain  system  of  comparison 
with  the  cognate  languages  is,  even  now,  in  full  force,  and 
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the  insufficient  nature  of  such  aids  can  not  but  be  recognized 

by  all  familiar  with  the  science  of  philology,  for  one  might 

I  aa  well  try  to  read  an  English  book  by  comparing  the  words, 

[tx>th    the  Romance  and   the    true    English,    with   words   of 

fiimilar  sound  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages. 

**  In  spite,  however,  of  the  defects  of  the  systems  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  school,  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  continued  excavations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
^bave  brought  to  light  treasures  to  add  zest  to  the  labours  of 
students.     The  excavations  recommenced  in  1873,  at  Nine- 
Teht  BOOH  after  the  first  publication  of  Mr,  Smith's  *  Chaldean 
'  Acoount  of  the  Deluge,'  by  that  scholar,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph,'  aroused  a  new 
iQterest  in  the  study.     The  next  year,  the  excavations  were 
continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  equal  success*     The  results  of  the  excavations 
were  the  publication,  in   the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,^  of  most  interesting  articles,  by  Mr. 
Geo,  Smith,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Flood,  as  told  by  the 
tablets  from  Nineveh*     Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  also,  published^  a 
Loommentary  on  the  same  text,    which,   though   filled  with 
[somewhat  fanciful  etymologies,  nevertheless  contained  a  few 
Fgood  things.     Some  new  bilingual  lists,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Geo.    Smith,   were   also  published,   with  a   commentary,  by 
the  same  author.^     An  important  chronological  paper,  en- 
titled '  A  portion  of  a  tablet  from  which  the  Canon  of  Berosus 
was  copied/  was  also  published  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  in  the 
above-mentioned  work.* 

"  Before  his  departure  on  his  third  and  last  journey  to 
.AMyria,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  ancient  and  most  interest- 
ing legends  of  Ancient  Babylonia,  in  a  work  entitled  'The 
Chaldean  Genesis,'  a  work  which  gave,  in  a  rough  though 
fair  translation,  the  contents  of  all  the  tablets  referring  to 
the  Creation,  the  so-called  fall  of  man,  and  the  war  between 
the  gods  and  Bisbis-tiamtu  '  the  monster  of  the  sea/  which 


>  Tol,  iii  p.  530. 

'  *  TniisBctioiLi,*  voL  it.  p.  49. 


*  *  TrnnMictiom/  vol.  Hi,  p.  496, 

*  *  T^lllll^actigtls,*  vol.  iii.  p.  3(JL 


lb 
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is  supposed  to  typify  the  Waterchaos.^  To  this  was  also 
added  the  legends  of  Izdubar,*  an  ancient  hero  whom  Mr. 
Smith  identified  with  Nimrod.  It  is  in  the  account  of  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  this  prince  that  the  story  of 
the  flood  occurs,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  told  by  Um- 
napi^tim '  to  the  Babylonian  hero.  This  legend  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  most  poetical  and  interesting  composition,  and 
affords  material  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  historian. 
So  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  book,  that  a  German 
edition,  translated  by  Hermann  Delitzsch,  with  notes  by 
his  brother,  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  was  published  soon 
after.*  Four  other  works,  also  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  may  be 
noticed.  These  are  his  *  Assyrian  Discoveries,'  *  containing 
a  record  of  travel  as  well  as  translations  of  all  the  most 
interesting  and  important  texts ;  the  history  of  Assyria,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh* — a  thoroughly 
useful  book,  indispensable  to  students ;  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia,*^ a  book  which,  though  somewhat  out  of  date  and 
needing  revision,  nevertheless  contains  a  large  amount  of 
most  useful  information ;  and  the  history  of  Sennacherib,® 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  'History  of  Assurbanipal/ 
published  in  1S71.    The  two  last-named  works,  the  *  History 


etc. 


1  **  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  j.  .  -^        V  ^v          x       v  vi 

.^r     By  GtH)r-e   Smith.     Loudon!  ^"°^*y  "^p  *^«  ™°«*  P«>^*^^e  pro- 

Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  187G.  nunciation  and  n^ndering  are  Um-na- 

»  The  more  com;ct  Akkadian  read-  pi;tim,  "day  of  life." 

ing  would  bo  GUtubar  (or  Gi-dubur).  «  George  Smith's  Chaldiusche  Gene- 

»  Read  by  Mr.  Smith  first  Sisit,  then  ^^     Koifinschriftliche  Bcrichte,  etc., 

Adra.ba?is,  and  lately,  by  Prof.  I)e-  etc.     Leipzig,  1876. 

litzsoh  J»ir.napi;tim  -the  offspnnpr  of  j  Awvrian  Discoveries,  an  account  of 

life."     ^one  of  thi-se  remlonugs  are,  explorations,   etc.,   during    1873    and 

however,  to  my  mindsatislactory.    Ihe  is 74,  by  Geo.  Smith.     Sampson  Low 

most  usual  way  m  which  the  name  is  ^^  Qq'  18-5 

given  is:  T  "^T  ^^YT^  >-Yji^,the  •  Ancient  History  from  the  Monn- 

first  sign  if  which,  though  it  have  the  mcnts.    Assyria,  by  Geo.  Smith     Fcp. 

value  S  pir,  can  hardW  be  the  word  ^^^'   .f?"'*?/?!  l^omotmg  Chnstum 

for^offspring-inAssyx^n,  wluchwas  ^^St  nltory  from  the  Monu- 

more  usually  wntten  -^f  -A>^>t-  ments      Babylonia,  by   Geo.   Smith. 

pir.   [ptr-  u).  ^  J  means,  when  taken  Uniform  with  the  above, 

ideographically,  both  *'the  son,"  the  ^  **The  History  of   Sennacherib," 

Sungod,  and  *'*day."    As,  however,  to  Iranslated  from  the  cnneiform  inscrip- 

cxpress  the  name  of  the  son,  or  the  tions.    EditedbyiheRev.A.  H.  Sayoe. 

Sungod,  It  should  have  the  prefix  of  Londoiii  WiUiuu  and  Noigate,  1878. 
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Of  liabylonia/  and  the  'History  of  Sennacherib/  were 
published  after  Mr.  Smith's  death  in  1876,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Prof.  Sayce.  There  has  also  been  published, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  edited  by  Sir  H.  C  Rawliiison,  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inacriptioua  of  Western  Asia/  containing  prin- 
cipally bilingual  tablets  and  texts  {in  Asayrian),  refer* 
ring  to  magic,  incantations,  etc.,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  fifth  volume-  (35  plates),  containing  historical 
texts  and  bilingual  lists.  Besides  the  above  works,  Sir 
H.  C,  RawHnson  has  found  time,  notwithstanding  his 
many  diplomatic  occupations,  to  write  several  articles,  of 
which  his  translation  of  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  antiquitiea  found  at  Bahrein  are  worthy 
of  notice.' 

"Among  the  productions  of  the  pen  of  Prof,  Sayce  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  editions  of  his  *  Assyrian  Grammar/  *  a 
book  which  has  now  become  rather  out  of  date;  a  most 
interesting  article  upon  ^  Babylonian  Augury  by  means  of 
Geometrical  Figures,*^  in  w^hich  are  published  for  the  first 
time  the  contents  of  some  very  curious  tublete  in  the  British 
Museum;  a  translation  of  a  tablet  brought  from  Assyria 
by  Geo.  Smith,  entitled,  'Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and 
Political  Precepts/  ^  A  paper,  read  before  this  Society, 
upon  Accadian  Phonology ;  ^  another,  upon  '  The  Tenses  of 
the  Assyrian  Verb,'®  and  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  written  in  popular  style,  upon  Babylonian  Literature^ 
—a  work  that  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  interesting  conteuta  of  the 


»  Tbe  Ciuiidfonn  Iiwcriptions  of 
WM#tfi  Aiifl.  Prepared  by  Sir  H. 
i\  Ri»*!iri^Ti,  assisted  by  (i.  Smith. 
I»T'       ^^ 

*  n  of  the  Miscellaneoiia 
^  •  ^^"^mfl.     Prt;n«re«i  by 

1 .  aMiitt«><l  uy  Theo. 
Folio- 
1  4*mriidi  oi   Uoy.  Asiatic  Society » 
9pL  sit.  jip.  70  and  20  L 

•  An  tlpfuenUry  gramnmr,  etc.,  of 
IW  Ampimi  UnguHg^p  by  the  Rev.  A. 

no.  truu.  l8«S-3^ 


H.  SflvcGt  M.A.  {OrigioallT  Bagsten, 
now)  Tnibuer,  1876,  a  2nd  edition  has 
Binre  been  published. 

*  Tranfiaetionji  of  the  Soc.  of  BibL 
Arebsi'oL  voL  iv. 

*  Kecord^  ttt  the  Piist,  vol.  rii. 

'  Trans.  PhibiL  Soc.  1877-79.  pt*  K 

*  Joimial  uf  the  R.  Asiatic  Sijciety, 
LoDdon,  vol,  ix.  pi   1. 

'  Bubybioian  LJttTttture,  Lectures 
dyUvtjrecI  at  the  Roytil  Itiatitutioii.  8vo. 
London^  Bagstens^  1877. 
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treasures  of  the  Mesopotamian  libraries.  Of  this  book  a 
translation  was  published  in  Germany  in  1878.^  A  new 
edition  of  Geo.  Smith's  Chaldean  Genesis,  edited  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  appeared  also  last  year.  Although  it  hardly  belongs 
to  cuneiform  research,  yet  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
mention  here  the  most  valuable  papers  contributed  by 
Prof.  Sayce  upon  the  Hittite  Inscriptions,  entitled,  '  The 
Monuments  of  the  Hittites,'^  and  'The  Bilingual  Hittite 
and  Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkonddmos.' '  The  Rev.  J. 
Dunbar  Heath,  who  has  studied  these  texts  for  many  years, 
believes  them  to  be  written  in  a  language  closely  allied  to 
the  Chaldee,  and  he  has  reasoned  out,  with  a  view  to  proving 
this,  the  values  of  several  characters,  by  means  of  which  he 
gives  a  rendering  of  these  texts. 

"  Returning,  however,  to  English  Assyriology.  The  next 
important  writings  of  which  we  have  to  speak  are  those  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  who  has  taken  up  the  natural  history 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  his  special  study.  One  paper, 
upon  the  mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,^  has  appeared, 
and  in  a  future  paper  it  is  his  intention  to  treat  of  the  birds. 
An  interesting  paper,  upon  'The  Hieroglyphic  or  Picture 
Origin  of  the  Characters  of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary,'  *  by  the 
same  author,  has  also  been  published. 

"  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Bertin  has  appeared  a  paper  in 
which  the  Assyrian  numerals  are  explained,  and  their  forms 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  Mr.  £. 
A.  Budge  has  published  '  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and 
Water,'  ^  *  The  Nebbi- Yunus  inscription  of  Sennacherib,'  "^  *  A 
newly-discovered  text  of  Assur-natsir-pal,'  ®  and  two  works, 
entitled,  *  Assyrian  Texts,'  ^  and  *  The  History  of  Esarhad- 
don,'  ^®  the  latter  being  upon  the  model  of  Geo.  Smith's  *Assur- 

^  Babylonische  Literatur.    Leipzig,  **  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  ArchsBoL  vol.  ri. 

0.  Schulze.  pt.  2,  and  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi. 

*  Transactions    of    the    Society    of  ^  Records  of  the  Past,  voL  xi. 
Bibl.  Archajol.  toI.  vii.  pt.  2.  ^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  vol.  vii. 

3  The  same.  pt.  1. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  ^   Assyrian    Texts.       Selected    and 
Archajol.  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  Arranged,    with    Philological    Notes. 

*  Trans.  Soc.  IJibl.  Archasol.  vol.  v.  London,  Triibner. 

pt.  2.  *o  The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (son 
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banipal/  and  '  Sonnacberib/  The  following  papers  have  also 
'leen  published:  'Notes  upon  Bubylonian  Contract  Tablets 
ftnd  the  Canon  of  Ptoleray/  ^  in  which  the  Euthor  of  the 
present  report  gave  the  results  of  his  examination  of  these 
important  texts,  with  special  reference  to  one  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Camhyses ;  *  On  a  Tablet  relating  to  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  led  to  it/  ^ — a  historical  study  of  a  roost  interesting 
tublet,  giving  the  annals  of  the  latter  years  of  Nabonidus ; 
*  The  Bronze  Gates  discovered  by  Mr*  Rassam  at  Balawat/  ^ 
in  which  the  form  of  these  monuments  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  and  a  rather  important  philological  communication 
'Upon  the  consonants  S,  E.  and  L  in  Assyrian/*  where  the 
hitherto  puzzling  change  of  s  into  i  before  a  dental  is  fully 
explained,  and  examples  given*  Precis  of  forthcoming  paijers 
have  also  been  given  (notably  upon  *  A  new  list  of  Babylonian 
kings/  *  Remarks  upon  the  Recent  Discoveries  of  Mr* 
Rassam  at  Aboo-habba'^),  and  two  short  articles  have  been 
published  upon  certain  tablets  found  in  Cappadocia,*  having 
a  rather  important  bearing  upon  the  language  and  geography 
of  the  East  in  ancient  times.  By  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchsDology  two  works  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication,** 
namely,  *  The  Bronze  Ornaments  of  the  Palace  Gates  at 
Balawat/  a  splendid  series  of  autotypes  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  expedition  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shal- 
maneaer  II.,  and  a  small  work  intended  to  assist  students  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  style  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times  in  Babylonia.^  M,  de  Lacouperie,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar,  has  made  some  interesting  researches. 


«f  8«Q0fteli6nb),  Kin^  of  AisTrin,  B.C. 
esi-ees.     Tr--i  .♦  .rl  from  the  Cunei- 
[iomlmf'  ^%»  etc.     Loudon, 

Tri&bnifr.  '  Ajs^j-rian  Texts '* 

and  the   •♦iliijtorY   of  Seniiaeherib  ** 
Inte  b<?eii  very  severely  criticized  by 

^  Tarn*  Soc.  BibL  Aichnol.  toL  ri. 

^  Bdtli  in  Tniu.  toL  rii.  pt.  1 . 
'  I^Deeediiift  Soc.   BibL  ArclmoL 
Iptil  Sth,  ISSl. 


<  Prooeedirag^  of  tho  Soc,  of  BibL 
An?hffioL  Dec.  7tb,  1880,  Jan.  11th 
and  Jimfi  7th«  1881. 

*  Prooeedingfi,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1881. 

*  Four  porta  buve  been  already 
issued. 

'  **  Texti  in  tbe  BabyloiuaB  Wedg«- 
wridng/^  autographed  trom  tbe  original 
ilocumeDtSf  with  a  ILit  of  characU're 
aod  tbbir  meanijig's,  by  Tbe^o.  G, 
Piiicboa.  London,  Society  of  Eibliuiil 
Arcluuology,  1882, 
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which  seem  to  point  to  a  connection  between  the  wedge- 
writing  and  the  writing  in  use  in  early  times  in  the  east 
of  Asia. 

"  Among  the  French  Assyriologists,  that  busiest  of 
scholars,  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  takes  the  first  place.  This 
author  has  published  several  most  interesting  works  upon 
the  bilingual  syllabaries  and  lists,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  'Etude  sur  quelques  parties  des  syllabaires 
cun^iformes/  'Les  syllabaires  cun^iformes/  etc.,  and  his 
'Chaldean  Magic '^ — a  most  interesting  and  instructive  book. 
He  has  also  given  some  exceedingly  valuable  papers  entitled 
'Sur  la  lecture  et  la  signification  de  I'Ideogramme  ^^r  ^t 
a  cette  occasion  sur  quelques  noms  de  maladies  en  Accadien 
et  en  Assyrien/^  and  *  Les  noms  de  Tairain  et  du  cuivre  dans 
les  deux  langues  des  inscriptions  cun^iformes  de  la  Chald^e  et 
de  TAssyrie/^  and  a  work*  in  which  he  has  tried  to  prove 
the  Turanian  nature  of  the  Akkadian  language. 

"By  Prof.  Oppert  have  been  published  new  translations 
of  the  Annals  of  Sargon,*  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Persian 
Monarchs,®  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  M^nant,  some  trans- 
lations of  Babylonian  Public  Documents,''^  and  a  book  en- 
titled 'Documents  Juridiques  de  TAssyrie  et  de  la  Chald^e/® 
a  work  upon  which,  unfortunately,  very  little  praise  indeed 
can  be  bestowed.  From  Prof.  Oppert's  pen  have  also  come 
several  short  papers,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  '  Revised 
chronology  of  the  latest  Babylonian  kings,'®  several  transla- 
tions of  Khorsabad  Inscriptions  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,^^ 
and  an  article  entitled  '  L'arabre  jaune  chez  les  Assyriens,'" 
in  which  appear  some  gratuitously  unpleasant  translations  of 
certain  words  in  the  6th  tablet  of  the  legends  of  the  hero 

»  Chaldean  Magic ;  its  origin  and  *  Records   of  the   Past,    toIs.   vii. 

dcTelopment.      Translated    from    the  and  ix. 

French.   8vo.  London,  Bagster,  1877.  •  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ix. 

»  Transactions  Soc.  Bibl.  Archrool.  '  The  same. 

Tol.  vi.  pt.  1.  ®  Paris,  Maisonneuve. 

>  The    same,   pt.  2.      Republished  •  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archffiol.  vol.  vi. 

separately  (Paris,  MaisonneuveJ.  pt.  1. 

*  Les  principes  de  comparaison  de  *®  Vol.  xi. 

r Akkadien  et  oes  langues  touraniennes.  ^^  Recueil  des  Trav.  relatifs  k  la  Phi- 

I'aris,  Maisonneuve.  lologie,  ii.  2. 
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Giitubar.  Prof.  Oppert  lias  also  publiahed  a  most  important 
little  book»  in  which  be  exposes  the  langaage  of  the  Median 
I  ascriptions,*  but  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  usefulness  by 
the  total  absence  of  references. 

*'  The  well-lcQown  French  Assyriologist,  M.  J.  Mi^nant,  has 
published  several  most  interesting  works  upoo  the  hard-stone 
cylinders,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  catalogue  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,*  and  his  remarks 
Qpon  the  impressions  of  cylinders  on  tlie  contract-tablets  of 
the  British  Museum.^  Two  other  works  have  also  been 
published  by  this  scholar,  the  one,  a  small  book  written  in  a 
popular  style,  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  library  of 
Nineveh,  with  translations  of  texts  ;*  and  a  large  work  upon 
the  cuneiform  writing,  the  Assyrian  grammar,  etc. — a  book 
which»  if  it  had  a  few  more  references,  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  beginner  in  cuneifonn  studies.'^  M.  Halevy,  who  has 
an  idea  that  everything  cuneiform  is  Semitic,  has  published 
^veral  books  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  this  theory — a 
:>ry  which  he  holds  almost  alone.  This  scholar  even  goes 
fio  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  non- Semitic  languages, 
contending  that  they  aro  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crypto- 
graphies. His  principal  works  upon  the  subject  are :  *  La 
pr^teodue  langue  d'Accad  est-elle  touranienne  ?  '^  *  La 
oouvelle  evolution  de  raccadisrae/''^  Of  other  works  from 
this  author's  pen  may  also  be  noticed  a  paper  entitled  *  Baby- 
lonian Fragments/  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,®  in  which  are 
translated  some  texts  which  are  of  importance  because  they 
seem  to  bear  witness  of  the  Assyrians*  and  Babylonians' 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (a  belief  received  by 
from  the  Akkadians  and  Sumerians  of  old*time) ;  and 


Le  people  et  la  langue  des  M^des. 
k,  liuiiHmuc^Qvc,  IS79. 

*  Catalogue  de*  q'lindres  orieatanx 
ilu  oibinH  royiil  d^  Mi^ailles  de  la 
*"  jr*.     Eji}'e,  impr.  de  I'Etat^  1879. 

Etnptvimietf  aes  cvlliidr^^  aurro- 

Mt  ptiv^  du  Mxis^e  britonniquo 
ttiBfcW  «t  expUqueM.  MaUcinneuve, 
l»so. 

*  D^utertei  aisyrietmeB.   La  fiib- 


IJotliL'quu  dii  palaifi  de  NiolTe.  Parkf 
Leroux,  1880. 

*  Elements  d'^pi^rapbie  assyri»»tme. 
Manutl  de  Ui  l!itiy;utr  asis^TiemiB*  I.  I^e 
8yllabaire.  II.  1-Ji  Gnimmaire.  III. 
Choix  de  lectunjs.  P^irb^  MaiaonncuTe, 
1880. 

<^  Pai-is,  r>eroux,  1876. 

■^  111  VII e  dt!  pbilologie,  t.  iiL 

»  Vul.  xi. 
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one  entitled  'Cyrus  et  le  retour  de  I'exil/^  being  a  study 
upon  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  the  unbaked  clay  tablet, 
written  during  the  reign  of  tbe  same  king,  giving  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  and  a  full  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon.  The  question  whether  the  Akkadian  and  Sume- 
rian  languages  are  cryptographies  or  not  the  reader  will  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  for  himself,  if  he  read  this  section 
to  the  end.  In  Franco  has  been  also  published  a  very  well- 
written  and  reasoned  work  upon  the  important  historical 
text  of  Sennacherib  known  as  the  Bavian  Inscription,  by 
M.  Pognon,^  and  several  articles  by  M.  St.  Guyard,  princi- 
pally notes  upon  the  difficult  words  found  in  the  texts,  with 
philological  comparisons,'  an  article  upon  the  Assyrian  god 
Ninip,^  and  another  upon  the  Babylonian  religion.^ 

"  It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the  study  of  Assyriology 
has  made  the  greatest  strides.  A  cutting  critique,*  by 
Gutschmid,  of  Prof,  E.  Schrader's  *  Keilinschriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament,'  in  which  the  author  criticized  that 
work  right  and  left,  brought  forth  from  Prof.  Schrader  his 
latest  book,  entitled  *  Keilinschriften  und  Geschiohtsfor- 
schung,*''^  in  which  were  answered,  long  and  exhaustively, 
most  of  the  historical  and  geographical  questions  to  which 
Gutschmid  had  taken  exception.  Tbe  system  of  the  wedge- 
writing  is  there  fully  discussed,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
certainty  in  doubtful  readings  shown,  many  geographical 
and  historical  questions  are  there  gone  into,  and  thoroughly 
and  systematically  reasoned  out,  and  the  conclusions,  whether 
they  turn  out  hereafter  to  be  right  or  wrong,  are  always 
intelligently  given.     In  a  smaller  work  Prof.  Schrader  gives 

1  Revue  de8  Etudes  juives,  No.  1.  *  Bulletin   critique  de  la    Religion 

'  LMuflcription    de    fiarian,    texte,  assyrio-babylonienne.   Revue  de  TUifl- 

traduction  et  commentaire  philologique,  toire  des  Religions,  Mai-Juin,  1880. 

avec  trois  appendices  et  un  glossaire,  •  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschicbte  des 

par  H.  Pognon.   Paris,  Vieweg,  1880.  Alten    Orients.     Die    Assyriolugie  in 

'  See  the  Journal  aaiatiqWy  1878,  Deutschland,    yon    Alfred    von    Gut- 
Sept. -Oct.  ;    1879,  Mai-Juin;    1880,  schmid.     Leipzig,  Teubner,  1876. 
Jan.,    Mai-Juin,   etc.  ;    M^moires  de  "^  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsfor- 
LinguistiquedeParis,  iv.  3;  Becueilde  schung,     von      Eberhard     Schrader. 
Travaux  relatifs  k  la  Philol.  etc. ,  6gypt.  Giessen,  J.  Ricker'sche  Bucbhandlung, 

*  Le  dieu  assyrien   Ninip.     Revue  1878. 
critique  d'histoire  l*'  Mars,  1879. 
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E^gTAphioal  disoourse  upon  the  names  of  the  seas  in  the 
nan  inflcriptions  *  In  another  dissertation  he  makes  a 
jal  study  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  IL^* 
Esarhaddon,  and  Assurbanipal;*  principally  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  correct  order  of  the  campaigns,  etc.,  of  these 
kings,  and  elsewhere  he  gives  a  critical  examination  of  the 
chronological  testimony  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,*  com- 
paring these  authors  with  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions. 
Other  historical  or  geog^raphical  papers  of  this  author  are 

*  The  Leka  of  Ramses  IL  and  the  land  of  Lakt  of  the  Assy- 
rian   Inscriptions;*  ^   *  The   eleventh    year    of    Cambyses/  * 

*  Additional  remarks  upon  the  newly-found  Babylonian 
Nebuchadneszar-inscription/  ^  and,  later  on,  additional  re- 
marks upon  tho  tablet  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Cambyses.*  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Schrader's 
Keilinscriften  und  das  Alte  Testament '  has  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation,  and  it  is  promised  that  it  shall  appear 
shortly.  This  book,  when  revised  to  date,  will  be  undoubt- 
edly of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  most  interesting  results  of  the 
study. 

**  Most  important,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  Philology, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  young  scholar^  Dr,  Paul  Haupt. 
Carrying  critical  research  much  farther  than  it  hnd  ever  been 
carried  before,  he  undertook,  in  his  most  exhaustive  study 
*Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze/^  the  translation  of  a  most 
difficult  bilingual  text.     This  work  is,  in  itself,  a  model  of 


'  Di*  Xsitut'D  cler  Mecre  in  t\en  as<y. 
riiebcn  Inichriften.    Berlin,  Dtimrali^r, 
ISTS. 
^  Eeall/  Uie  third  Idiig  of  A»yris 
f  thai  tiiim«. 

J  XitrKritikderliJflchrifteiiTigliit}!- 
11,.  des  Asiirhiiddon  «nd  des 
aipal,    Berlin,  Diimmkrt  1880. 
Znr   Kritik    dcr    chrooologischen 
A  ^  Alex.  Polyliifitor  uud  dei 

rjjiEberh.  6<^hrudt>r.  Leip* 

^  ZnimMli  fur  ftgjptisclie  Sprache, 

*  t)KhiL  i  igypt.  Sproche,  i. 


^  The  same, 

^  Dm  clfte  Jnhf  de^t  KrimbrMi* 
Nttohtrag.  ZeitMhnft  f .  iig:)'pt.  8pnlch6| 
1S80. 

*  Die  J5uTOPri»c!i{?Ji  Fiiniilu'iifroBiotze, 
in  Keilsch  ri  1 1,  Tra  ussn'  ri  j)tio  ii .  n  iid  Ul  her  - 
fietKUHg,  nebst  iiUHiiiiirtichem  Com- 
meutar  mid  jiciJiln  iehen  Excurs^n* 
Eine  Awyriolo^iftcht^  Studie  voa  Dr. 
Paul  Ilimpt,  Txnpjsig:  flinnctu'sche 
Uttchhandlunfir,  1 87y,  Only  one  *  *liiw," 
the  lltb  and  t2th  pAra^itphs  of  the 
tliird  ciduma  of  tbetahU^t,  is  tranji1itt4jd 
and  fuUr  discussed,  but  it  is  promked 
that  the  refit  ahull  follow. 
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what  a  thoroughly  critical  and  scientific  work  should  be,  but 
it  contains  so  many  hard  and  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the 
older  Assyriologists,  that  it  was  far  from  favourably  received 
by  them,  and  several  criticisms  appeared  which,  while  ad- 
mitting the  ability  with  which  the  work  had  been  done, 
showed  much  resentment  at  the  style  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  principal  things  there  explained  are :  that  the  Sumerian 
(or  Akkadian)  copula  ^y»-J^[J  '  and '  is  to  be  read  ia,  and 
not  u;  that  the  true  reading  of  the  sign  ^^  'silver,'  is 
rather  azag  than  ku,  or  ku-babbar ;  the  vowel-harmony  that 
exists  so  extensively  in  the  Sumerian  (or  Akkadian) 
language ;  that  the  Assyrians  never  prefixed  a  y  to  the  3rd 
person  of  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  in  the  voices  taking  the 
prefix  u ;  and  that  the  groups  Yy  JJ  and  ^^]  are  to  be  read 
respectively  aa  or  d  and  ia,  instead  of  at  and  t/a  as  heretofore, 
and  that  therefore,  instead  of  there  being  three  forms  of  the 
Ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  Assyrian,  namely 
't/a,  ai,  and  a,  there  was  but  one,  namely  d,  throughout. 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  work,  several  others 
have  been  given  forth  by  the  same  author.  These  are  *  XJeber 
einen  Dialekt  der  Sumerischen  Sprache,'  ^  also  a  popularly- 
written  little  book  upon  the  old  Flood-story,*  and  the  first 
four  parts  of  his  *  Akkadische  und  Sumerische  Keilschrift- 
texte,' '  the  last-named  being  a  most  excellent  text-book  for 
students,  for  the  texts,  though  not  entirely  faultless,  are 
nevertheless  much  better  than  any  yet  published. 

"From  the  pen  of  another  promising  Assyriologist,  Dr. 
Lotz,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  we  have  a  thoroughly 
scientific  translation  of  some  most  interesting  historical  texts, 
containing  the  Annals  of  Tiglathpileser  I.,*  accompanied  by 

^  Ueber  einen   Dialekt  der  snmer-  zig:     Hinrichs'sche     Bachhandlang, 

ischen  Sprache,  Gottinger  Nachr.  1880.  1881  and  1882. 
No.  17.  *  Die  Injschriften  Tiglathpileser's  I., 

^  Der    keilinschriftliche    Sintfluth-  in  transscribirtem  assyrischem  Gmnd- 

bericht  und  das  Babylonische   Nim-  text,  mit  Uebersetzung  und  Koromen- 

rodepos.    Leipzig,  1881.  tar,    vom    Dr.  Wilbelm   Lote.     Mit 

'  Akkadische  und  Sumerische  Keil-  Bei^ben  yon  Professor  Br.  Fdadrieh 

schrifttexte,  nach  den  Originalen  im  Delitzsch.       Leipzig,     HimieWidto 

Britischen  Museum  copirt,  etc.    Leip-  Buchhandlung,  1880* 
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a  most  excellent  comm<?iitiiry,  a  word-list,  alphabetically 
arran^ed»  a  list  of  proper  namos,  etc*  In  thig  book,  however, 
the  thorough  Geruaannesa  of  the  whole  work  h  unrBistakably 
shown  by  the  too  great  readiness  to  criticize  the  work  of 
others,  and  some  most  iniwarranted  faultfinding  with  the 
work  of  il.  M^nant,  the  French  Assyriologist,  in  the  Intro- 
duction (p.  10),  has  a  most  insufficient  apology  (if  apology  it 
can  be  called  at  all)  in  the  Nachtriige  und  Berichtigun^en. 
A  noteworthy  example  of  too  great  readiness  to  lay  down 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  readings  of  words  is  to  be  ibond 
on  pp.  147  and  166,  where  the  names  of  the  horse  and  the 
elephant  in  the  Assyrian  language  are  discussed.  There,  it 
15  stated,  that  the  word  for  horse  was  not  subu,  as  had  been 
formerly  read,  but  mu mishit  and  this  reading,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Delitzsch,  whose  initials  are  attached  to  the 
note  in  question  :  'cannot  be  doubted.*  To  prove  to  Assy- 
riologists,  then,  how  widely  they  had  wandered,  the  author 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  name  for  *  elephant/  which  was  on 
all  sides  admitted  to  be  doubtful,  was  neither  haztdti  ^  nor 
anything  else  of  that  kind,  but  that  same  mmi  which  had 
formerly  been  thought  to  be  the  name  of  the  horse.  About 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  this  word,  and  to  its  etymology.  It 
ia  explained  from  the  Akkadian  m  *  tooth,*  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  it  had  the  name  siku  (lit,  '  tooth  tooth ')  on 
account  of  its  having  tusks.  The  whole  argument  is 
certainly  well  reasoned  out,  but  nevertheless  the  reasoning  is 
wrong,  for  the  name  of  the  horse,  in  spite  of  lis  *  undoubted- 
ness,'  is  not  murnislff,  but  nisu^  and  the  name  for  the 
elephant  is  not  sufiu,  but  piru?  of  which  the  plural,  ptrdte,  a 
feminine  form,  appears  on  the  Black  Obelisk*  The  fixing  of 
the  meaning  *  elephant,'  however,  to  the  Akkadian  group 
t^^  ^If  (lit,  horned  or  toothed  bull)^  is  a  gain  upon 
which  the  author  may  well  be  congratulated.  The  book  ia, 
on  the  whole,  carefully  and  scientifically  written,  and  greatly 
to  be  recommended. 


*  Him^liton,  "  The  mammalia  of  tho 
AMninn  iMCnption*-*'  Tmns.  Soc. 
BiU.  ArcbflMiL  vol.  t.  pp.  33  ftud  319. 


»  With  this  Kuiy  be  compared  tho 
Hebrew  IB . 
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"  The  principal  works  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  whose  time 
is  greatly  occupied  in  preparing  the  lectures  which  he  gives  to 
his  students,  are  the  second  edition  of  his  Assyrian  Ohresto- 
mathy^ — a  book  which,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  critical  edition 
of  all  the  most  important  texts  needful  for  the  study,  as  well 
as  several  well-selected  extracts  by  way  of  exercise  for 
students,  will  always  be  of  great  value.  The  science  of 
Assyriology  owes  much  to  this  excellent  edition  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ground-texts  of  the  study.  His  latest  work, 
whose  inquiring  title,  *  Where  lay  Paradise  P  *  ^  will  rouse  the 
curiosity  of  all  Biblical  students,  is  a  monument  of  careful 
and  painstaking-study.  The  book  is,  however,  rather  a  long 
disquisition  on  geography  (only  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
being  really  devoted  to  the  subject  to  which  the  book  owes 
its  title)  than  an  attempt  to  settle,  once  and  for  all,  the 
question  as  to  the  position  of  Paradise.  The  author  deals 
with  his  subject  systematically.  He  begins  by  determining 
the  full  and  right  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  story.  He 
discusses  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  its  position, — ^more 
southwards  than  northwards, — the  rivers  by  which  it  was 
watered,  and  the  streams  with  which  they  are  now  to  be 
identified.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  opinions 
that  have  been  entertained  hitherto — the  Paradise  in  Utopia, 
the  Paradise  in  Armenia,  and  the  Paradise  in  South  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  first  of  these  three  sections  is  disposed  of  the 
question  of  an  Indian  Paradise,  in  the  second  the  northern 
position  is  discussed  and  negatived,  and  in  the  third  the 
author  seeks  to  prove  that,  as  the  identifications  hitherto 
recognized  that  the  Pison  is  the  Kariin,  and  the  Gihon  the 
Xarasu,  run  directly  against  the  Biblical  account,  therefore 
the  position  of  the  Paradise  in  South  Babylonia  cannot  be 
entertained.  He  places  therefore,  in  his  second  section,  the 
position  of  Paradise  in  that  part  of  Babylonia  called  Kar- 
Duni&s,  '  the  garden  of  the  god  Duni&s.'     For  this  identifi- 

1  Assyrische    Lesestiicke    nach  den  *  WolagdasPandiefPeiiiebibUidli- 

Ori{2rinalen,  theils  revidirt  theils  zom  assTTiologiMhe  Studie,  ete^.  Ton  Dr.  F. 

ersten  Male  heraus^egeben,  etc.,  von  DelitESoh.       Lsmdg,     UUUtf^"^ 

Dr.    Friodrich    Delitzsch.      Leipzig,  Bnohhandlllllg^  1881 

Hinrichs*8che  Buchhandlong,  1878. 
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catioiij  the  Cuah  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the 
Koa-da  or  Kassd  (Kassites  or  Coasieans)  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  Gihon  is  the  Guhaiina  or  Arahtu  (the  Araxes)  of  the  in- 
iptions,  and  the  name  of  the  stream  Pison  the  author 
Dnnects  with  the  Akkadian  ptmnna,  a  word  as  yet  un found 
as  a  geographical  name.  This  pisanna,  which  went  over  into 
Aseyrian  under  the  form  ptiannu,  is  used  to  designate  a 
water-reed,  most  likely  the  papyrus*  The  author  ends  by 
referring  to  the  various  Babylonian  legends  which  agree 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  flood,  and  early 
history  of  Babylonia.  Little  need,  however,  is  there  to  force 
such  geographical  identificutions.  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch  has 
helped  greatly,  by  his  book,  the  final  decisions  that  students 
must  come  to ;  but  new  researches  have  throw^i  fresh  light 
upon  this  question,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  is  not 
fieeessary  to  identify  the  Cush  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  the  Kassites  or  Cossneans  of  the  Inscriptions, 
ieeing  that  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  Ethiopia,  was  of  old  called 
£08u  or  Cush  by  the  Babylonians.  As  to  the  identification 
of  the  Gihon  with  the  so-read  Guhanna  or  Arahtu  of  the  in- 
aeriptions,  that  is  quite  untenable,  the  real  name  of  the 
stream  (or  rather  canal)  being  Gn-fjande,  a  name  meaning 
*  may  he  speak,'  *  and  not  Guhanna.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  Pison  is  also,  of  course,  equally  untenable.  The  geo- 
graphical portion  of  the  book  is,  notwitlistuiiding  some 
identifications  now  found  to  be  wrong,  full  of  most  valuable 
material,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject, 

"Tlie  works  of  the  two  other  pupils  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch 
may  also  be  noticed.  These  are  Dr.  Reinhart  Iloerniug  and 
Dr.  F.  HomraeL  The  former  has  publislied  a  very  valuable 
little  treatise  containing  a  translation  of  the  annals  of  Sen- 
nacherib,* and  the  latter,  a  scholar  well  known  by  his  hook 
entitled  'Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  Siidsemiten/ 


'  Coojpnrr  olfo  tlic  tiiime    of    the 
wtU-kjirjwii  river  callod  in  the  inserip- 
biUgiff&i  **  nifty  it  (ttie  river) 
iilj***      The    BttbylouiaJifi 


oft^n  pLve  names  of  this  kind  to  the 
rivers  Sf  tliu  land. 

^  Dfls  8€chn»pitigv  Pri^tna  des  San- 
berib  in  truiifi.Hcri]!)irt<?m  Grundtext  tjnd 
Uebersetzuug,  etc«     Leipzig,  1S7B. 
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has  published  several  papers  and  small  works,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  his  disquisition  upon  the  sibilants  in 
Assyrian,^  and  his  parallel  list  of  events  of  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Israelitish  history.^ 

'*  In  Denmark  the  principal  book  published  is  the  work  of 
Valdemar  Schmidt,  entitled  :  '  The  Ancient  History  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt/'  The  author  gives  a  full  and  very 
complete  view  of  what  we  have  gained  from  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  these  two  nations,  with  regard  to  their  history, 
literature,  etc.,  together  with  the  geography  of  these 
countries,  accompanied  by  copious  references,  and  a  most 
useful  map. 

Philological  Progress. 

''The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  branch  of  the  study  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Not  only  has  much  light  been  thrown  upon  the  Assyrian  and 
Akkadian  languages  themselves,  but  new  dialects  and  even 
new  languages  have  been  discovered,  raising  the  total 
number,  as  before  stated,  to  about  fourteen.  I  give  here  a 
list  of  the  names  of  these  dialects  and  languages,  including 
those  of  which  I  have  only  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  traces : 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Sugite  or  Suhite. 

Akkadian.  Lulubite  (or  Lullubite). 

Sumerian.  Vanite. 

Kassite.  Cappadocian. 

Marite.  Median. 

Nimite  (or  Elamite).  Persian. 

Suite.  Scythian. 

No  coherent  texts,  however,  of  any  of  the  new  dialects  of 
Akkadian  have  been  found,  except  in  the  case  of  Sumerian, 
but  two  texts  are  known  in  the  old  Cappadocian  language.^ 

*  Zwei  Jagdinschriften  Assurbani-  Babel's,  in  Tabellenfonn.  Leipzig, 
bal's,   nebst  einem    Excurs   iiber  die      Hinrichs,  1880. 

Zischlaute    im    Assyrischen,    wie    im  ^  Assyriens    og    ^gyptens    gamle 

Semitischen  iiberhaupt.   Leipzig,  Hin-  Historie,   eller    historisk-geographiBke 

richs,  1879.  Unders^geluer  om  det   gamle  Testa- 

*  Abriss  der  babvlonisch-assyrischen  mentes  Lande  og  Folk.  AJ^benhayen, 
iind  israelitiscben  feeschichte  von  den  1872  and  1877. 

altesten    Zeiten    bis    zur    Zerstorung  *  Proc.Soc.Bibl.Arch.Noy.Deo.1881. 
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'The  discovery  that  SiiiBerian  was  only  a  dialect  of  the 
Akkadian  tongue  was  effected  by  meaos  of  the  trilingoal 
lists  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  scribes,  whicli  show  in  parallel 
columns  the  peeultarities  *  of  each  tongue,  and  the  vocal  and 
consonantal  change-laws.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
following : 

'*  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  d  in  Sumerian,  as  :  gnha 

*  to  fix/  Sum.  duha  ;  arjar  *  inclosure,'  Sum.  mlar ; 

•*  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  rn  in  Sumerian,  as :  gara 

*  to  make/  Sum.  mfini ;  gala  *  to  be/  Sum.  fmila  ;  igar  (or 
engar  '  roof,'  Sum.  a  mar; 

*  final  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  h  in  Sumerian,  as:  duga 

*  to  be  good,'  Sum.  siha;  saga  'heart/  Sura,  inha; 

*  d  in  Akkadian  becoming  s  (or  z)  in  Sumerian,  as  :  daga 
'  to  be  good/  Sam.  ^Hm ;  dima  '  to  make,'  Sum,  sim  ; 

*iin  Akkadian  becoming  n  in  Sumerian,  as :  uirgal  *  ruler,* 
Sum.  iermai;  nnir  *  servant/  Sum.  aler,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind. 


**  The  values  of  several  characters  (notably  those  containing 
the  consonant  g)  supply  us  with  the  key  to  these  changes,  so 
that  we  find  given,  for  example,  to  the  character  ^^  the 
iralues  gur,  gur  (or  Awr),  iw«r,  and  ur,  in  which  the  progres- 
sive weiikening  and,  in  the  end,  the  complete  falling  away  of 
the  original  hard  ^,  through  ^  or  A  (  =  German  eh)  and  m 
(=English  it)  to  the  simple  u  is  easily  traced.  We  some- 
times meet,  however,  with  changes  that  are  more  difficult  to 
understand,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  character  St^T, 
which  has  the  values  of  gii,  sm^  mm  {=wm)f  and  «l.  The 
jf,  however,  was  probably  palatal,  hence  its  change  to  s 
(=^£ng«  «A,  compare  the  different  pronunciations  of  the 
German  words  ick,  cnch,  etc,)*  In  other  mouths,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  £,  it  passed  through  the  same  changes  as 
the  word  gur,  given  above,  to  m  {  —  tc),  and  ultimately  fell 
away  altogether.  The  polyphony  of  the  characters,  as  used 
by  the  Assyrians^  ariseSi  in  some  measure,  from  these  dialectic 
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changes,  the  values  being  taken  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  almost  indiscriminately  from  the  two  dialects, 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 

''  As  such  a  subject  as  the  dialects  of  the  Akkadian  lan- 
guage is  quite  new  to  the  members  of  the  Philological 
Society,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  specimens  of  these 
dialects,  with  short  remarks  thereon.  The  following  extracts 
will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the 
remarks  will  show  something  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
student  has  to  contend  with — difficulties,  however,  which 
might  not  exist  at  all  if  we  had  complete  texts  to  study, 
instead  of  the  mere  shards  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
too  often  consists. 

*^  Example  of  the  Akkadian  Language. 

^'1.  En:  As     gala  gallorkime         lu-ra 

Incantation :    A  curse  evil  demonlike  upon   a  man 
baningar^ 
is  fixed, 

"2.  nig-me-gar  labha-kit  mu^d-na    garra 

what  a  voice  makes    of  evil   over  him  is  fixed, 

"3.  nig-me-gar  nu  duga   mugd-na  garra 

what  a  voice  makes  not  good  over  him  is  fixed. 

"4.  As  ^ula         sag-ba  saga^giggam 

The  curse  evil  (is)  the  disease  of  head-sickness  {i.e. 
madness). 

"5.  {lu)  gisgallu'bi       as       gula  lu-ljiime    summa 
That  man        the  curse  evil  lamblike  slaughters. 

'*6.  dingirdni         sudna  badu 

his  god    from  his  body  has  departed 

''7.  ama-Nindni  ia-husa^      fnaia^u       badagub 
his  goddess  consoling  by  (his)  side  sits  down 

1  lit  '<]iflirt4«rtiig." 
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"8.  nig-me-gara  gi-^J^ime  bandul 

what  a  voice  makes  garmentlike  covers  him  (and) 
gma-ansasa^ 
clings  (to  him). 

*' Incantation :  'An  evil  curse,  like  a  demon,  has  fixed 
npon  a  man,  a  voice  of  evil  has  fixed  upon  him,  a  voice 
which  is  not  good  has  fixed  upon  him.  The  evil  curse  is 
the  disease  of  madness.  The  evil  curse  slaughters  that  man 
like  a  lamb,  his  god  is  departed  from  his  body,  his  consoling 
goddess  sits  down  by  his  side,^  the  evil  voice  covers  him  like 
a  garment  and  clings  to  him.' 


'  Example  of  the  8t/imerian  Language. 


.  (dimmer)  Mu-^ibba-nd               d-zu-ta                  d 

Nebo, 

with    thy    power    a    power 

nu-mundadi 

is  not  equal 

.  JS'ZU 

JE'Zida               t             nthmundadi 

(with)  thy  house,  !£l-zida,              a  house   is  not  equal 

i.   UrU'ZU 

Bad'Siaba(Jci)    uru          nu-mundadi 

(with)  thy  city, 

Borsippa,          a  city      is  not  equal 

.  Asa-zu 

T%ntir(k%)ta       aSa           nu-mundadi 

with  thy  field, 
L          .         .         . 

Babylon,           a  field      is  not  equal 

6.  duga-zu  ana^dim       nu-kun'uda  ana 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  not  it  changes  (in)  heaven 
%ae  madmen? 
thou  supreme  art. 


^  The  AmfntJi  Termon  of  the  ahove 
is  as  fbUom:  Amt  limattim  kixna 
gaUe  aiift  niii  ittaikan,  \&\xx  kikra  dli-iu 
itteftn,  l|^a  lA  taha  Mi-to  ittaSkan. 
Amt  finmttim  mftmtt  ti'u.  Amehi 
iMftm  imft  Unattiai  Idiiui  tmniCri 
i^ah-la«  m-fa  iBft  snmri-Sa  itted, 
MlK^  wMtann  Ins  Ihili  ittesis, 
Wm^Mmyatm  fiMlinlktam.la-iiis 


'  Instead  of  heing  within  him. 

'  The  Assyrian  is  as  follows :  NabCL, 
itti  Smolp-ka  emnjpi  dl  isannan;  itti 
biti-ka,  £-zida,  bitu  ill  i^annan;  itti 
ftli-ka,  Bar-sip(ki),  alu  M  isannan; 
itti  dl^-ka,  Babtlim,  dkln  <U  isannan ; 

kibit-ka,  kima  sam^,  CQ 

attakkar,  ina  lamd  attam  firat ! 
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"  *  Nebo,  no  power  is  equal  to  thy  power;  no  house  is  equal 
to  E-zida,  thy   house ;    no  city  is   equal  to   Borsippa,    thy 

city ;  no  land  is  equal  to  Babylon,  thy  land 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  changes  not,  in  heaven  thou  art 
supreme ! ' 

"The  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  latter  example  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  use,  in  the  first  line,  of  the  form  sibba  or  fiba  for  the 
Akkadian  duga  '  good '  ^  (see  line  three  of  the  Akkadian 
extract) ;  the  peculiar  spelling,  Badsiaba  for  the  Akkadian 
form  Bar-siba  (Borsippa)  in  the  third  line  ;  and  dim  for  l^ime 
(or  gim)  *  like,'  in  the  sixth  line.  In  the  third  line  also  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  read  eri,^  as  the  Sumerian  form 
of  the  word  for  '  city '  than  urn.  The  other  peculiarities  of 
this  example  are  more  of  grammatical  forms  than  of  change 
of  letters.  The  real  diflTerences  of  grammar,  however,  are 
hard  to  detect,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  these 
languages.  It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  the  particle 
'ta  *  with,'  is  here  left  out  in  two  of  the  lines,  but  in  Akka- 
dian it  would  have  been,  most  likely,  repeated  every  time. 
To  the  root  kur  *  to  change '  is  added,  instead  of  a  prefix, 
which  the  Akkadian  dialect  preferred,  the  suffix  -(/a,  which  is 
here  evidently  the  pronoun.  Da  as  a  prefix  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  word  mun-da-di,  where  we  have  mun, 
evidently  another  form  of  men  *  to  be '  (compare  ma^-men  in 
line  6),  here  used,  however,  with  a  pronominal  force,  the 
inserted  pronoun  da,  and  the  verbal  root  di  *  to  rival.' 

**  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  these  early  Meso- 
potamian  languages  is  the  verb.  Not  only  could  it  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  root  (as  gara  'to  make'  in  lines 
2  and  3  of  the  Akkadian  example,  given  above),  but  to  it 
might  be  added  a  whole  row  of  prefixes,  expressing  the 
persons  (both  subject  and  object),  or  the  passive,  causatiTey 
or  intensive  idea.  These  prefixes  generally  express  the 
subject  and  the  object,  the  former  being  inserted^  as  a  tvHb, 

^  In  this  case  it  forms  part  of  the      changes   abofe^   * 
name  of  the  god  Nebo  in  Sumerian. 
'  Or  meri,  (see  the  list  of  somid- 
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between  the  object  and  the  root,  aa,  for  in  stance,  m  the  word 
m/d,  which  means :  *  he  weighed/  the  form  with  a  direct 
object  being  innanid  (for  itma'itM)  *he  weighed  it/  So  also 
mueza  or  iagaezu  is*  thou  knowest  it/  literally  'it  thou 
knowest ' ;  immunqama  (immn-in-gnma)  *  he  has  bowed  down 
before  me*  (lit.  'me  he  has  bowed  down  to*);  the  subject 
being«  in  idl  these  examples,  between  the  direct  object  and 
the  verb.  The  above>  however,  show  only  some  of  the 
simpler  funns,  for  we  meet,  in  many  cases,  with  verbal  roots 
having  at  the  beginning  long  clusters  of  prefixes  *  whose 
precise  meaning  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine. 

"  Of  the  other  dialects  very  little  is  at  present  known,  but 
some  examples  of  the  Kassite  language,  preserved  in  a  few 
names  of  kings,  will  give  materials  for  comparison.  From 
these  we  learn  that  the  Akkadian  for  *  man,*  iu^  in  Siiraerian 
mn/u,  was  in  Kassite  tneiif  a  form  from  which,  evidently, 
the  Semitic  Babylonian  word  amclu  *man,'  with  which  we 
mre  familiar  in  the  well-known  name  Amel-Marduk  (Evil- 
lerodach)  '  Man  (or  servant)  of  the  god  Mardok/  came, 
\  the  name  of  the  goddess  Gula,  which  is  another  form  of 
tlie  Akkadian  gafa  'great,'  appears  in  Kassite  as  Gait  (read 
Kfrnli),  where  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  initial  g.  Of  other  comparisons  there  are  very 
few,  but  a  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  Kassite 
gita  and  the  Akkadian  kara  (both  rendereil,  in  Assyrian,  by 
htlru)^  and   between   the   Kassite   J£J  ItJ   (f^'^^)  *i^d  the 

Samerian  /i^nil  [dun)  'shepherd/  'prince,'  and  a  few 
oUier  words. 

"  Of  great  importance  for  the  det-ermining  of  the  nature  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Chaldea,  Akkadian  and  Sumerian, 
is  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  original  seat  of  these 
peoples.  The  opinion  hitherto  entertained  by  scholars  is 
that  the  Akkadians  and  Sumeriaas  of  the  Babylonian  and 
A^syriiin  inscriptions  came  from  the  eastern  highlands,  Elam 

<'  th<*  wonla  xrttf-  enough,  but  wb?  im  «  is  prefixed  to 

11^  of  which  ifl  tbe   incorporated  object  inga  cannot, 

i  Ijo  meimin^  of  at  present,  be  explniaed. 
mmnt   is    olflftr 
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and  Media.  Recent  discoveries,  however,  point  rather  to 
the  region  around  Cappadocia  as  their  first  home. 

"The  reason  for  supposing  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elam  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  ancient  Akka- 
dians was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  monogram  for  the 
word  '  horse  *  is  ^TS^  V'  ^ff  in  that  language.  This  group 
Assyriologists  translated  as  'animal  (^]^)  of  the  east 
(  V"  ^^yy )/  and  with  it  was  connected  the  Arabic  word  ^^ 
'horse/  which  was  compared  with  the  proper  name 
^jl.l*  'Persia/  and  explained  as  *the  Persian  animal.' 
This  explanation,  however,  must  be  admitted  as  rather  forced, 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  Arabic  name 
for  'horse'  and  the  Arabic  form  of  the  word  *  Persia '  contain 
the  same  radical  letters,  that  therefore  the  horse  came  from 
Persia.  The  explanation  of  the  Akkadian  compound,  also, 
is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  the  word  for  *  east '  in  that  lan- 
guage is  always  written  with  the  sign  <^41f-  '  wind '  as  a 
prefix.  The  word  for  '  horse '  therefore  means  literally  *  the 
animal  of  the  country,'  and  may  be  explained  as  the  animal 
of  the  land  from  which  the  Akkadians  came.  The  reason 
why  the  group  -^4f  ^^  ^^TT  ^*™®  ^  mean  *  the  east  wind ' 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sign  V"  (with 
lengthening  V'  ^yy  *w^-^«>  to  be  read  htra)  means  not 
only  *  land,'  but  also  *  mountain,*  and  -^4f  ^^  ^^TT  ^®  ^bere- 
fore  to  be  explained  as  *  the  wind  of  the  mountainous  region,' 
namely,  the  country  to  the  east  of  Babylonia. 

"The  Akkadians,  therefore,  most  likely,  came  from  the 
region  of  Cappadocia,^  a  district  of  old  celebrated  for  its 
horses.  What  direction  they  took  after  leaving  their  original 
home  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  journeyed 
eastwards  until  they  reached  the  district  of  Kassi,  where  a 
part  of  them  settled,  and  became  the  Kossaoans  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  migration,  however,  was  continued,  but  in  a 
southern  direction,  until   they  reached   the   shores   of   the 

^  The  name  of  this  district  in  the  is  evidently  to  be  connected  with  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  is  Kiisu,  which      Cush  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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Persian  Gulf  (then  much  farther  inland  than  now).  There 
they  settled,  and  gradually  mingled  with  the  original  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Akkadians  occupying  northern 
Babylonia,  and  the  Sumeriana  the  south,  and  on  that  account 
these  districts  were  called  Akkad^  and  Sumer  respectively. 
The  new-comers,  however,  did  not  enter  the  country  empty- 
handed,  for  they  brought  with  them  their  agriculture, 
science,  art,  and  religion,  which  they  taught  to  the  less- 
civilized  Semitic  Babylonians  whom  they  found  there.  The 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian  languages,  however,  in  course  of 
time  died  out  before  the  more  vigorous  and  practical  Semitic 
Babylonian,  the  old  languages  being  retained  as  classic 
tongues,  the  ideographs  of  which  were  used  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  as  a  kind  of  secret  writing,  but  short 
historical  inscriptions  were  sometimes  written  in  pure  Akka- 
dian. When  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  first  began, 
probably  about  2000  B*a,  in  the  reign  of  Gararaurabi,  to  send 
oat  more  extensive  colonies  northwards,  forming  what  became 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  the  Akkadian  and 
Semitic  Babylonian  languages  were  both  in  use,  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Akkadian  seems  to  have  become  quite 
extinct,  however,  about  1000  B.a  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
while  the  Semitic  Babylonian  languages  incorporated  a  great 
many  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  words,  these  languages  seem 
to  have  been  kept  quite  pure.  Not  only,  however,  did  the 
Babylonian,  but  also  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  borrow  words  from  Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  so 
that  we  have,  in  these  tongues,  a  valuable  by -help  in  the 
adence  of  Semitic  philology,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  people 
who  spoke  them,  most  important  confirmations  of  the  truth 
of  tJie  Bible  narratives.^ 

**  Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  and  the  brilliant 
fesulta  of  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  difficult 


*  Tko  AkkadiAn  inhnbitantsi  ot  the 
Uml  i^U^l  it  Ur. 

^  In  coOMiqiKface  of  the  itlcuHtieatioa 

,1  tfu    I  rHiutry  cJiUed  Capnadwia  with 

rft  i*  now  uo  ncia  to  stek  in 

ilm  oourati  ol  the  liver  Griliuo, 


or  to  sQppose  that  Nimrod,  the  son  of 
Cush,  was  an  Ethiopian,  nor  did  the 
llittit«?8  bring  horses  to  S^ihimon  fruin 
Ethiopia,  but  from  that  northern  Cunh 
wliich  *eems  to  havei  benn  the  original 
home  of  tho  Akkadittn  race. 
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study  of  the  mystic  lore  of  tlie  old-time  Chaldeans,  so  long 
hidden,  and  only  in  late  years  brought  to  light.  The  work, 
however,  is  constantly  going  on,  pushed  forward  by  earnest 
students,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  years  to  come, 
the  results  will  be  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  government  will  carry 
on,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  excavations  in  these  most  in- 
teresting districts,  so  that  we  may  complete,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  documents,  now  so  fragmentary,  which  contain  the  im- 
portant records  which  those  old  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
have  bequeathed  to  us." 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  insert  in  this 
place,  three  concise  but  important  reports  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet 
on  subjects  to  which  he  has  paid  special  attention,  and  which 
my  own  work  during  the  last  year,  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  touch.  They  relate  to  General  Phonetics,  General 
Philology,  etc..  Special  Germanic  and  English  Philology,  all 
subjects  of  particular  interest  to  our  Society,  which  will  feel 
itself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  these  most  acceptable 
contributions. 


Report    on   Phonetics,    by    Henry   Sweet,   Esq.,   M.A., 
Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

"  The  contributions  to  phonetics,  both  general  and  special, 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  are  both 
numerous  and  important. 

"  Few  works  have  been  so  anxiously  expected  as  the  pro- 
mised revision  of  Visible  Speech  by  the  author.  The  progress 
of  phonetics  has  been  so  great  during  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  that  epoch-making 
work — a  progress  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of 
Visible  Speech  itself — ^and  Mr.  Bell's  views  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  criticism  both  by  friend  and  foe,  that  great 
curiosity  was  felt  as  to  how  he  would  meet  these  changed 
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coaditions.  The  book  has  at  last  appeared/  and,  I  regret 
much  to  say,  must  be  pronounced  a  disappointing  one. 
Those  who^  like  myself,  after  a  loii"^  study  of  Visible  Speech, 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  not  only 
admits  of,  but  urgently  requires  supplementing  and  revision ^ 
think  thoy  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than  a 
mere  restatement  of  the  matter  cont^iined  in  the  inaugural 
edition*  In  fact,  the  idea  of  popularizing  Visible  SpeeeU  is 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  until  the  system  has  been  completely 
tested^  and  has  assumed  a  permanent  form,  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  scientific  phoneticians,  the  attempt  to  popularize 
it  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr,  Bell  has  improved  his 
Visible  Speech  typography,  and  that  he  has  so  fur  profited 
by  criticism  as  to  make  his  exposition  less  dryly  schematic, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has  made  it  clearer  by  the  more 
liberal  use  of  key- words,  lie  has  also  reversed  the  former 
values  of  the  symbols  for  «  and  sh,  and  of  those  for  the  front- 
point  and  point-front  consonants,  the  last  being  now  identi- 
fied by  him  with  English  th.  The  only  information  we 
receive  about  the  grounds  of  this  change  is  (p.  32),  that 
*  experience  has  shown  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
preferable.*  I  miss  detailed  argument  here  especially,  for 
th©  good  reason  that  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  change  as  regards  s  and  «/*,  and  still  believe  that 
Mr.  Bell's  original  analysis  is  the  most  correct  one  yet 
published,  with  the  slight  modifications  made  in  my  RawJ- 
hook  of  PhomdicH  (p.  40).  ITis  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
English  th  and  f  as  divided  consonants  is,  I  believe^  not 
iccepted  by  any  one  but  the  author,  and  is  evidently  due  to 
in  attempt  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  a  defective  conso- 
nant-system. In  my  paper  on  SoHnd-Natation  (Trans. 
1880— I.  II.)  I  suggested  a  symbol  for  the  teeth,  formed  by 
a  simple  modification  of  existing  V.S.  symbols,  as  a  necessary 


*  Sottnd)  and  tlieir  re^tioiiB,  a  coin-> 
pttttf  lumtiiiiJ  of  uiiivetrinl  alpliabt'tic^  ; 
iQiuikfmted  h^  Si«ttO«  gf  Vieible  t^peecli : 
nd  tslubitioi;  the  prontmciatioa  af 


English  in  TnriouH  styles,  iiud  of  other 
lniiiy;TJ[i]E^(«!  unci  diiileeis,  by  Alex.  Mei* 
Tille  l\d\,  F.E.I-S.,  ok.  Londou, 
Triibuer&Co.^  1S82, 
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supplement  to  the  original  consonant-system,  which  would 
enable  us  to  put  th  and/  into  their  natural  places  as  point- 
teeth  and  lip-teeth  consonants  respectively.  This  suggestion 
has  probably  been  made  by  others  as  well,  for  Mr.  Bell 
indulges  (p.  92  foil.)  in  a  polemic  of  some  length  against  it, 
but  without  mentioning  any  names.  His  main  contention  is 
that  it  is  practically  useless  to  symbolize  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  mouth.  The  author's  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  and  his 
fellow- workers  in  America,  are  not  only  of  the  same  opinion 
as  I  am,  but  think  I  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

''  But  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  merits  than  on  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Bell's  work.  His  analysis  of  the  vowels  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  really  great  achievements  of  modern  science, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  Handbook  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  Continental  students. 
The  German  edition  of  Storm's  English  Philology y^  in  which 
the  valuable  section  on  '  general  phonetics,'  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  school  with  Ellis 
and  Bell  at  their  head,  has  been  made  accessible  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  it  was  in  the  original  Norwegian 
edition,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  end. 

"  Sievers,  the  leading  German  phonetician,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  phonology  of  the  Indo^ 
germanic  languages,^  has  very  generously  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  what  he  justly  calls  the  '  English-Scandina- 
vian' school  of  phonetics.  He  says  (Preface,  p.  v) :  *I  must 
openly  confess  that  even  the  first  edition  of  my  book  would 
have  received  a  materially  different  form  if  I  had  at  that 
time  been  acquainted  with,  or  had  utilized  better,  the  two 
works  which  have  founded  modern  phonetics — Bell's  Visible 
Speech,  and  Ellis's  JSarly  English  Pronunciation/  Again, 
*I  mention  by  way  of  example  the  important  theory  of 
transition-sounds  or  "  glides,"  of  which  I  had  given  only  a 

*  Enylische  Philologie :     anleitung  fiihrunj^  in  das  studium  der  lautlehre 

zum  wi.^enschaftlichen  studium  der  en-  der  indogermanischen    sprachen,   Ton 

glischon  sprache,  von  Johan   St4irm,  Eduard    Sievers.     Zweite   wcsentlicb 

voin   verfasser  fiir  das  deutsche  pub-  umgearbeitete  und  vermebrte  anflage 

likum    bearbeitet.      I.    Die    lebende  der  "GrundziigederLautpbysiologie.** 

spracbe.   Heilbronn,  Henningcr,  1881.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  Martel,  1881. 

>  Grundziige  der  Pbonetik  zur  ein- 
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few  scant}^  hints,  while  the  whole  system  of  them  had  been 
made  clear  by  Ellis  and  Bell  for  years  past/ 

'*  It  lA  satisiactory  to  thinks  not  only  that  English  pho- 
neticians are  thus  paying  back  the  large  debt  they  owe  to 
German  science,  but  that  in  this  way  we  are  beginning  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  really  international  school  of 
phonetics,  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Spoken  Swedish, 
Traua.  1877-9,  p.  542),  phonolo^^y  without  comparison  is  a 
aheer  irapossibility ;  and  as  no  one  can  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  more  than  comparatively  few 
languages,  each  investigator  bringing,  according  to  his 
nationality,  special  qualifications  and  disqualili cations  to  the 
t^sk  of  observing,  comparing,  and  analyzing  the  sounds  of 
the  group  he  is  dealing  with,  it  is  absolutely  necessar\^  that 
he  should  constantly  compare  his  results  with  those  of  others. 
It  ia  now  an  axiom  with  phoneticians  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand the  sounds  of  his  own  language  unless  he  is  able  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  several  others*  Often,  indeed, 
some  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  are  more  correctly  appre- 
ciated by  foreigners  than  by  natives. 

"An  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  by  a 
foreigner  is  thus,  though  likely  enough  to  contain  errors  of 
detailj  tolerably  sure  to  notice  points  which  may  escape 
native  observers.  Even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than 
stimulate  natives  to  do  the  work  over  again  in  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  form,  it  is  amply  jastitied.  Kurschat's 
Xiithuanian  grammar,  the  work  of  a  native,  is  no  doubt  a 
great  improvement  on  that  of  the  German  Schleicher,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  under- 
Cfiken  without  the  incentive  of  Schleicher's  example.  In 
the  same  way  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  above-mentioned 
esday  on  spoken  Swedish  has  induced  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  Prof  Storra*s  Norwegian  pupils  to  write  a 
similar  treatise  on  the  phonology  of  the  spoken  educated 
KoTse/  which  very  closely  resembles  Swedish.  Strange  to 
say,    this   is    the   first  scientifically   accurate    and    detailed 

*  Bidmff  til  danak-norskens  lydlaT^p  oj^  Voss's  skolea  indbydelsesskrift  for 
4l  K..  litvkke.     Separataitryk  ai  Aarh       1881.     Kristiaiiiii,  FabriiiiLS,  18S1. 
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account^  by  a  native,  of  the  pronunciation  of  any  standard 
language,  as  opposed  to  a  dialect,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
When  the  same  work  has  been  done  for  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  European  languages,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  the  foundations  of  a  rational  practical  study  of 
these  languages — which  at  present  do  not  exist — have  been 
laid.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going  adherent  of  the 
English  school;  he  even  retains  the  English  names  of  the 
vowels — *  high-front-narrow,'  etc. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Trautmann,  of  Bonn,  in  a  review 
of  Sievers's  Lautphysiologie  (Anglia,  iv.*2,  p.  56,  foil.),  has 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  English  school,  and  on  those  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen  who  have  confessed  to  having 
learnt  something  from  it.  The  reckless,  almost  boyish, 
conceit  of  Trautmann's  tone  has  certainly  excited  more 
amusement  than  indignation  among  his  adversaries,  but  is 
nevertheless  to  be  deplored.  I  have  criticized  Trautmann's 
attack,  and,  I  think,  refuted  it  in  a  review  of  Storm's 
Englische  Fhilologie  in  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  anzeigen 
(1881,  No.  44),  and  need  not  go  into  details  here.  Anyliow, 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  Trautmann's  promised  work  on 
'Sounds  in  general,  and  those  of  French,  English,  and 
German  in  particular,'  and  to  learn  from  it  what  is  to  be 
learnt,  although  most  of  us  will  think  that  he  has  made 
a  bad  beginning  to  his  phonetic  career. 

"Techmer,  in  his  Phonetik,^  has  also  gone  a  way  of  his 
own,  but  what  that  way  really  is,  or  what  his  object  was  in 
publishing  this  elaborate  and  expensive  work,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  book  consists  of  a  mass  of  anatomical  details, 
many  of  which  have  scarcely  the  remotest  bearing  on 
phonetics,  with  remarks  on  acoustics,  psychology,  the  origin 
of  language,  and  other  general  questions,  together  with  a 
mass  of  undigested  quotations  from  the  most  incongruous 
authorities.  The  author's  views  on  phonetics  proper  are 
expressed  in  the  vaguest  and  most  abstract  way,  and  he  has 

^  Phonetik :      zur     Tergloichenden      Anmerkungen.     II.  Atlas.      Leipzig, 
phjsiologie  der  stimme  und  sprache,      Engelmann,  1880. 
Ton  Dr.  F.  Techmer.     I.  Text  and 
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added  little  or  nothmg  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  souikU 
of  language.  Not  a  single  key- word  ia  given  to  explain 
what  sound  the  author  moans  by  *  open  e*  etc.  Nor  is  there 
any  clear  defiuition  of  the  author's  standpoint  compared 
with  that  of  hia  predecessors.  Although  the  work  no  doubt 
contains  many  hints  which  may  be  useftd  to  BpeciaUsts,  it  is 
an  entire  failure  as  a  guide  to  general  phonetics. 

"  Lastly,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  short  essay  on  the 
•Arrangement  of  the  Vowels'  by  G.  Michaelis,*  The  main 
object  of  the  work  is  the  comparison  of  BcU's  check-board 
tabulation  of  the  vowels  with  the  older  triangular  arrange- 
ment still  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
IjLtter,  but  the  really  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  excellent 
historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  vowel- theories  from 
Roman  times  till  the  present  day/' 

Rei*ort  on  Genehal  Philology,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq., 

M.A.,  ViCE-pRESIDKNT    (FORMERLY   PrESIDENT). 

"  The  most  important  work  on  general  philology  that  has 
appeared  of  late  years  is  perhaps  Paul's  Principies  of  the 
MUtory  of  Lamjuage^'^  in  which,  following  mainly  the  psycho- 
logical views  of  Steinthal,  he  has  summed  up  the  views  on 
the  growth  of  language  which  have  been  lately  developed 
among  the  younger  school  of  German  philologists,  in  many 
cases  carrying  them  out  more  rigorously  and  consistently, 
and  adding  many  original  ideas  of  his  own,  and  has  prodmred 
a  comprehensive,  though  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed, 
otlttine  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  life  and 
grawth  of  language  in  general.  What  strikes  one  moat  in 
the  work  is  its  extreme  soundness;  it  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  also  in  his  logical  and  critical 
handling  of  them. 


1  tTi^Knr  die  ftnoTdnung^  der  vnknle, 
.  ^"    "    '     Ii«  [Ab«inicfe  aus  Herrigs 
iiud  65].    Berlio,  iiar- 

*  friocipica   der    sprachgeachiclite. 


voB  Hermann  Paul,  profeswir  der 
dei]t<irben  ftprucho  uud  lit4^ratiir  an 
der  universiuit  Freibuig.  liuile, 
Niemeyer,  1880. 
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"  In  his  introductory  cliapters  he  argues  the  necessity 
of  a  general  theoretical  science  of  language,  discusses  the 
relation  of  this  science  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
makes  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  linguistic 
development,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  spoken 
word  or  sound  has  no  history — that  changes  are  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  organs  and  organisms,  physical  and  mental,  which 
produce  those  words.  In  treating  of  the  laws  of  sound- 
change,  he  argues  that,  just  as  in  writing,  one  and  the  same 
person  never  forms  any  two  letters  identically  alike,  so  also 
in  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
positions  and  actions  by  which  we  form  a  sound,  which 
changes  are  only  partially  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the 
spoken  sound.  [Curiously  enough,  Paul  does  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  much  more  potent  cause  of  change  which 
exists  in  the  fact  that  one  generation  can  learn  the  sounds  of 
the  preceding  one  by  imitation  only.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  modifications  made  by  the  individual  in  a  sound 
he  has  once  learnt,  independently  of  imitation  of  those 
around  him,  are  not  too  infinitesimal  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect.]  He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  formation  of 
those  associated  groups  of  sounds  and  ideas  which  constitute 
words  and  sentences;  with  the  destruction  and  confusion 
caused  in  these  groups  by  changes  of  sound  and  meaning ; 
and  with  the  reaction  by  means  of  analogical  formation. 
[Thus,  to  take  an  English  example,  the  sound-change 
known  as  '  mutation '  obscured  the  relation  between  the 
Old  English  go/d  and  the  adjective  gylden  (the  original 
forms  having  been  gnlpo^  gulJ>tno), hut  in  Modem  Eng- 
lish, giUlen  has  been  made  into  golden  by  the  analogy 
of  gold,  and  the  etymological  relation  has  thus  been  made 
as  clear  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.]  Paul  well  says 
(p.  100)  :  'We  can  hardly  realize  to  what  an  extent  the 
disconnectedness,  confusion,  and  unintelligibility  of  language 
would  extend,  if  it  had  to  endure  patiently  all  the  ravages  of 
sound-change,  without  the  possibility  of  any  reaction  against 
them.*  But  he  also  proceeds  to  show  that  the  disconnecting, 
isolating  influences  of  sound-  and  other  changes  also  have 
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a  positive,  creative  value,  for  it  is  only  by  '  isolation  '  that 
proper  names  and  pronouns  (aucb  as  French  on  from  ho»w) 
can  be  developed  out  of  nouns,  etc.  He  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  development  of  the  parts  of  speech  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  the  develop- 
naent  of  dialects,  the  relation  between  written  and  spoken 
language,  and  between  st-andard  languages  and  dialeets. 

"This  work  forma  a  striking  contrast  to  the  productions 
of  our  own  'Drawing-room'  school,  of  which  Prof.  Max 
Huller^  with  his  fasciuadng  and  facile  pen,  is  both  the 
bander  and  still  the  worthiest  representative.  Perhaps, 
ideed,  some  of  those  whose  mental  digestions  have  not  been 
hopelessly  impaired  by  the  totfy  and  Turkish  delight  served 
up  t-o  them  in  the  pages  of  Prof.  Miiller  and  his  numerous 
followers,  will  turn  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  plain  loaf  of  whole- meal  bread  provided  by  Prof*  Paul, 
tough  as  its  crust  undoubtedly  is*  Perhaps,  too,  those  who 
hjive  vainly  tried  to  grasp  the  brilliant,  but  unsubstantial 
theories  of  what  may  be  called  the  *  Soap-bubble  *  school,  will 
find  the  severely  consistent  logic  of  Prof.  Paul  more  satisfy- 
ing in  the  end,  much  as  they  may  be  exasperated  by  the 
exaggeratedly  German  abstractness  and  cumbrousness  of  his 
style, 

"While  on  the  subject  of  English  popular  philology,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  chapters  on  language  in  Dr* 
Tylor's  Anthropology  *  as  being  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  have  been  published  in  Eu  gland.  Not  only  are  the 
details  on  the  deaf-and-dumb  gesture  language  of  great  value 
to  the  specialist,  but  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
strikes  me  as  remarkably  sound  and  clear. 

**The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Indogermanic 
grammars  headed  by  Sievers's  Phonetik  is  Delbruck*s  Ldro- 
ductioH  to  the  Sfudt/  of  Lanijuage}  The  first  part  of  this 
short  work  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ariun  philology  from 


*  Anthropology  ;   an  introdiiction  to 
,  t '  -I  man  and  eiviliiulioti,  by 

1,  niillaa,  1S8L 

*  Einieituiii;  in  daa  sprachstudium  : 


ein  beitrag  2ur  gcschichte  utid  mothodik 
der  TtTj^leiuhcudeu  fipmcbiorri^fhungt 
voii  B.  Dtlbriick.  LttipjEig,  BreitkopI 
uud  Hartel,  1880. 
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but  the  Sanskrit  one  is  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Here  the 
comparative  method  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  the 
treatment  is  almost  purely  descriptive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grammar  is  complete,  derivation  and  composition 
being  treated  almost  with  the  same  fulness  as  sounds  and 
iu flections,  the  leading  iajcts  of  the  syntax  being  also  stated. 
But  Whitney's  is  not  only  the  first  complete  Sanskrit 
grammar  that  has  been  published — it  is  the  first  grammar 
that  has  been  constructed  on  a  rational  historical  plan.  The 
author's  main  principles  have  been,  *  to  make  a  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  language  primarily  as  they  show  them- 
selves in  use  in  the  literature,  and  only  secondarily  as  they 
are  laid  down  by  the  native  grammarians,'  to  include  the 
fore-classical  period,  beginning  with  the  Rig-veda,  and  '  to 
treat  the  language  throughout  as  an  accented  one.'  Of 
course,  Whitney's  grammar  will  not  supersede  the  special 
study  of  the  works  of  native  grammarians,  nor  has  it 
supplied  the  want  of  a  comparative  Sanskrit  grammar,  in 
which  the  less  primitive  features  of  the  language  (above  all, 
its  vowel-system)  would  be  explained  from  the  cognate 
languages  ;  but  it  has  relegated  the  former  to  its  proper 
place,  and  has,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  latter  a  possible 
undertaking. 

*'  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  comparative 
philologist  approaches  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  quite  a 
different  way  from  the  would-be  Sanskrit  specialist ;  the 
latter  may,  if  he  likes,  resolve  on  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
native  grammatical  system,  but  he  has  no  right  to  impose  his 
specialty  on  his  comparative  philology  pupils,  as  is  too 
often  done.  Now  that  the  labours  of  Aufrecht,  Grassmann, 
Whitney  and  Delbriick  have  provided  us  with  a  romanized 
text-edition  and  glossary,  a  translation,  a  romanized  grammar 
and  chrestomathy  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit — so  that  its  iltady  is, 
in  a  measure,  popularized — we  are  beginning  to  see  that  not  ^ 
only  the  grammatical,  but  also  tlie  whole  of  the  classical ' 
Sanskrit  literature  has  for  the  comparativo  student  only  the 
secondary  value  of  a  aupplement  to  the  older  literature.  It 
is  only  from  the  latter  that  a  practical  oommand  of  the 
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accentuation  and  of  the  verbal  forms — perhaps  the  two  most 
valuable  features  of  the  language  for  the  comparative 
philologist — can  be  gained,  not  to  mention  that  it  alone  gives 
the  key  to  comparative  mythology  and  the  origins  of  Hindu 
civilization.  This  suggests  the  question  whether  the  mastery 
of  classical  Sanskrit  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  stepping-stone 
to  the  older  language.  This  is  a  question  which  only 
experience  can  settle  conclusively,  but  I  think  that  a 
judicious  selection  of  simple  narrative  pieces  from  the  prose 
of  the  brdhtnanas  would  prove  the  very  best  introduction  to 
the  language  in  general,  while  familiarizing  the  student  with 
the  only  natural  prose  that  it  has.  Hence  it  would  be  an 
easy  step  both  backwards  to  the  language  of  the  Yedas,  and 
forwards  to  the  classical  Sanskrit.  The  selections  should,  of 
course,  be  made  from  accented  texts,  and  shotdd  be  ac- 
companied with  a  special  grammar  and  glossary. 

"  Another  question  which  Vedic  studies  cannot  fail  to  bring 
prominently  forward,  is  that  of  transliteration.  The  argu- 
ment that  Sanskrit  forms  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
by  means  of  that  alphabet  through  which  we  learn  nearly  all 
European  languages  applies  only — if  it  applies  at  all — to 
that  vicious  method  which  masters  a  language,  not  by  sound, 
but  by  eye.  But  the  really  fatal  objection  to  the  devanagari 
alphabet  is  that  it  is  simply  incapable  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  the  older  language  with  even  approximate 
accuracy.  It  is  only  the  defects  of  this  alphabet  that  forces 
us  to  write  such  monstrosities  as  dri/a,  niarti/a,  etc.,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  metre,  which  everywhere  requires  aria,  martia, 
these  being,  as  Sievers  has  shown  (Zur  accent-  und  lautlehre 
der  germanischen  sprachen,  p.  89),  not  only  the  original 
Sanskrit,  but  also  the  original  Arian  (not  '  Aryan  ')  forms. 
So  also  Vedic  metre  requires,  as  shown  by  Kuhn,^  tlie 
admission  of  short  e  and  o  before  vowels,  which,  again,  the 
conventional  alphabet  is  incapable  of  representing.  It  is 
really  time  we  had  a  metrically  correct  text  of  the  Vedas  in 
Roman  spelling. 

'  Cp.Bloomfield*  On  non-diphthongal      American   Oriental  Society,  Oct.  26, 
e  and  0  in  Sanskrit/  in  I^oceedings  of      1881. 
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"  Outsiders,  too,  who  can  only  give  a  limited  time  to  the 
language,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  external  diffi* 
culties  of  its  study  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Ifeveninafamiliarlanguagetheabsenceofworddivisionadequate- 
punctuationandofanydistinctionbetweenmisterbakerthesmith— 
andthevariousscotchandgermanbakersofthemetropolis  is  exas- 
perating, these  peculiarities  must,  to  say  the  least,  retard  the 
mastery  of  an  unfamiliar  one. 

"  Not  but  that  the  other  alphabets  may  not  learn  some- 
thing from  the  devanagarl.  If  it  is  a  sensible  feature  of  the 
latter  invariably  to  mark  the  quantities,  it  cannot  but  be 
the  reverse  for  Greek  to  mark  those  of  only  two  vowels,  and 
for  Latin  to  mark  none  at  all.  But,  again,  if  it  is  a  rational 
practice  to  print  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  books  in 
the  alphabet  at  present  in  general  use,  and  not  in  imitations 
of  the  manuscript  hands  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  it  cannot  but  be  an  absurdity  to  persist  in  printing 
Greek  in  a  special  form  of  letters,  which,  besides,  bear 
only  a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  the  oldest  MSS.  I 
hope  that,  parallel  with  the  present  agitation  for  spelling- 
reform,  we  shall  soon  have  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  general 
system  of  Roman  transliteration  on  rational  principles. 

"  Of  special  investigations  there  is  a  large  number,  which 
I  have  neither  ability  nor  space  to  mention  here  at  length. 
The  most  important  are,  perhaps,  those  contained  in  Osthoff 
and  Brugman's  Morp/iological  Investigations.^  The  last  volume 
(the  fourth)  contains  a  very  important  essay  by  Osthoff  on 
Arian  i  and  H  (Die  tiefstufe  im  indogermanischen  vokalismus), 
in  which  he  has  cleared  up  the  mysterious  fluctuation  between 
long  and  short  vowel  in  such  pairs  as  Sanskrit  sUnu  and 
Germanic  sunu,  Sanskrit  Jiicd  and  Greek  bios  by  explaining 
I,  ti  as  the  intermediate  stages  between  original  ei,  eu  and 
their  weakenings  i  and  u.  His  view  is  that  the  change 
from  diphthongs  to  long  vowels  took  place  originally  in 
every  syllable  that  had  not  full  stress,  that  the  length  of 

*  Morphologische      untereuchungen      Dr.  K.  Brugman.    Leipzig,  Hirzel,  4 
auf  dera  gebiete  der  indogermanischen       voh.,  1878-81. 
sprachen,    yon   Dr.  H.   Osthoff    und 
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these  contractions  was  preserved  wliere  tlie  syllable  had  a  se- 
condary stress,  wliile  they  were  shortened  to  i  and  it  wherever 
the  syllable  lost  its  stress  altogether.  He  assumes  that  a 
syllable  might  have  different  degrees  of  stress  aceording 
to  its  position  ia  the  sentence  and  the  degree  of  stress  of 
any  syllable  that  preceded  it,  so  that  duplicates  arose,  only 
one  of  which  was  often  preserved  in  the  later  languages. 
This  view  has  much  to  recomra^end  it,  but  cannot  as  yet  be 
aeceptecl  as  fully  established.  I  certaioly  agree  with  Osthoff 
in  rejecting  the  ordinary  view  which  disassociates  pitch  and 
force,  but  I  feel  doubtful  whether  parent  Arian  really  made 
such  delicate  discrimiuations  in  stress  as  is  implied  by  his 
theory.  But  the  facts  themselves  he  has  certainly  estab- 
lished, as  also  a  formerly  disputed  one,  namely,  that  a/-rootS| 
such  OS  at'M  *  bum/  undergo  the  same  weakening  as  fi/-roots, 
as  shown  in  Sanskrit  idhrit/a^  Greek  itharda^  etc.  lie  also 
shows  very  clearly  the  impo38ibility  of  explaining  Arian  a  as 
t  -|-  a  consonantal  element^  and  aasumes  three  distinct  series, 
each  with  its  three  stages,  dependant  (as  be  assumes)  on 
strong,  medium,  and  weak  stress  respectively  : — 


et 

i 

1 

eu 

n 

u 

ai 

f 

i 

au 

n 

u 

01 

i 

f 

OH 

a 

u 

*'  He  finds  the  o^series  in  such  Greek  presents  as  dthomai 
compared   with   pelontm,   oikhomai  with    Ivipo^    kroub   with 

**  In  an  article  in  P.  u.  B.  Beitriige  (vol.  vii.  1880,  Die  ent- 
it^bung  des  o)  II.  MoUer  has  explained  the  three  stages  e,  o, 
and  loss  of  vowel,  as  due  solely  to  th©  influence  of  pitch- 
accent.  His  view  is  that  original  a  became  e  when  it  bad 
the  acute  accent  (Sanskrit  mfdtta),  o  when  it  had  the  circum- 
flex (independant  srarifa),  and  was  dropt  when  it  had  only 
the  grave  accent  (enclitic  svai'ita).  He  would  thus  refer 
such  a  form  as  ^i^==  Latin  eqitus  {-o«)  back  to  original  *dcwd 
(or  dcwd^  as  he  would  write  it). 

*'  Without  attempting  to  go  into  further  details,  I  will  only 
remark  that  this  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  explains  the  change 
k  Phil  tram.  1SS24.1  8 
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from  the  neutral  a  to  the  clear  e  (of  course,  through  the  m  of 
English  jnan)  aa  due  to  raised  pitchy  and  that  of  «  to  c?  as  due 
to  lowered  pitch,  has  really  given  the  best  explanation  of 
these  plieoomeoa  as  yet  published,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dropping  of  the  vowel  in  krtd,  etc.,  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  theory  of  stress- gradation*  Probably 
both  views  must  be  accepted  and  harmonized.  It  seems 
certain  that  parent  Arian  had  fixed  pitch-accent,  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  (even  on  purely  a-priori  grounds) 
that  gradations  of  stress  were  associated  with  the  pitch- 
accents. 

**A  question  of  great  morphological  importance  has  been 
brought  forward  by  these  new  theories,  namely,  that  of  the  re- 
lation of  roots  and  stems.  Fick  was  the  first  (Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage  I.)  ^  to  question,  the  existence  of  a  '  theme- vowel/ 
and  to  explain  the  o  and  e  of  kippon^  hippe,  etc.,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  root.  This  view  has  been  taken  up  by  Paul, 
Moller,  and  lastly  by  Kogel  (R  u.  B.  B.  viU.  1880,  Gegen 
nasalis  sonans).  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Arian  root  was  originally  (when  uncomponnded  with  other 
roots)  dissyllabic,  always  ending  in  a  vowel,  all  the  vowels 
in  a  root  being  capahle  of  the  three  '  gradations/  so  that  the 
second  vowel  of  hippos  is  to  that  of  kippe  as  the  first  of  phorm 
ia  to  that  oi pMro,  while  the  dropping  of  the  second  vowel  in 
the  so-called  root-stems,  such  as  pmi-^  is  paralleled  by  the 
dropping  of  the  original  root- vowel  of  krtd^  etc. 

**  This  view  is  so  far  from  being  new  to  me,  that  I  have 
simply  never  been  able  to  realize  the  possihility  of  the  con- 
ventional one,  according  to  which  the  primitive  Arians  first 
discoursed  in  monosyllabic  'roots,'  such  as  bha}%  dam^  then 
(for  no  apparent  reason)  made  them  into  '  stems  '  by  sticking 
on  a  *  demonstrative  *  a  (as  if  they  were  not  overburdened  by 
demonstrative  roots  already),  and,  lastly,  raised  these  stems 
to  the  dignity  of  'worda'  by  adding  inflections.  I  have 
tilways  seen  fossilized  Arian  roots  {or  fi  *i  j  "  jial  words) 
in  vocatives  and  imperatives,  such  as  - ,  and  re- 


I  cim  only  L^not'-  *i^ii-  tirtj 
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garded  hippo-  in  hippo-mdkhos,  etc.,  as  a  fossilized  Arian 
word,  all  compounds  being  nothing  else  but  fragments  of 
fore-inflectional  sentences.'' 


Bepobt  on  Ger3i.\nic  and  English  Philology,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq^  M.A.,  Vice-President  (formerly  Pre- 
sident). 

**  All  Germanic  students  are  anxiously  awaiting  Sievers's 
Deutsche  Grammafik,  which  will  form  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  hare  to  wait  some  time.  The  main  cause  of 
the  delay  is  the  want  of  a  reliable  collection  of  the  Oldest 
English  texts — a  want,  howerer,  which  my  forthcoming 
edition  will  soon  supply.  Of  all  the  contributors  to  the 
series,  Sievers  certainly  has  the  most  formidable  task.  The 
Germanist  has  none  of  the  helps  which  ancient  and  modem 
scholarship  afiPord  to  the  Sankritist  and  classical  philologist : 
he  has  laboriously  to  recover  every  word  and  form  from  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  and  to  construct  his  grammars  and 
dictionaries  on  this  uncertain  and  shifting  basis.  Nor  has 
be,  like  the  Romanist,  the  advantage  of  a  definite  back- 
ground. It  was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  assumed  that 
Gh)thic  practically  represented  the  Germanic  parent  lan- 
guage, but  this  view  is  now  abandoned,  having  proved  the 
source  of  many  errors.  Such  recent  discoveries  as  Vomer's 
law  have  taught  us  two  lessons :  1)  not  to  reason  about  any 
Germanic  form  or  word  till  we  have  traced  it  through  all  the 
Germanic  languages,  and  2)  that  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  seek  the  explanation  of  Germanic  forms  in  the 
older  Arian  languages.  Thus,  for  a  sound  historical  study, 
even  of  a  single  language  like  Old  English,  it  is  not  enough 
to  trace  the  forms  to  their  Gothic  equivalents,  or  even 
through  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  for  the  real  key 
may  be  a  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  or  even  Celtic  form.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  all 
these  languages,  but  that  general  knowledge  of  their  struc- 
ture, which  will  enable  the  investigator  to  utilize  the  material 
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collected  in  grammars  and  dictionaries,  can  and  must  be 
mastered  by  all  historical  students  of  Old  English,  or  any 
other  old  Germanic  language. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  series  of  short,  purely  descriptive  gram- 
mars edited  by  Prof.  W.  Braune,  are  a  great  boon,  even  to 
advanced  students.^ 

"  Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrdge  zur  geschichte  der  deuUchen 
sprache  und  literatur,  of  which  the  eighth  volume  is  now 
appearing,  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  Germanic  philologists. 

''  Among  general  investigations  which  have  been  published 
separately  may  be  specially  mentioned  von  Bahder's  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  verbal  abstract  nouns,^  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  scarcely  touched  subject  of  Germanic 
derivative-formation. 

"  Not  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  text-editions 
published  every  year  in  Germany,  I  may  pass  on  to  Denmark, 
to  notice  the  foundation  of  an  Old-Norse  text  society.*  The 
subscription  is  a  very  moderate  one  (6s.  yearly),  and  every 
English  philologist  ought  to  support  this  society — unless, 
indeed,  he  is  already  a  member  of  all  the  six  societies 
founded  in  this  country  by  our  worthy  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Furnivall. 

"  The  Swedish  Dialect  Society  is  continuing  its  work  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  editor  of  its  periodical,*  Kand.  J.  A. 
Lundell,  has  lately  been  appointed  lecturer  in  phonetics  at 

*  Sammlung  kurzer  grammatiken  ger-  *  Samfund  til  udgivelse  af  gammel 
manisoher  dialecte  herausgegeben  von  nordisk  litteratur,  1880  :  1)  Peder 
W.  Braune.  I.  Gotiache  grammatik  Smed,  udg.  af  S.  Gnmdtvig.  2)  Agrip 
mit  einigen  lesestiicken  una  wortver-  af  Norogskonungasogum,V.  Dahlerup. 
zeichnis  von  W.  Braune,  1880.  II.  3)  Erex  Saga,  G.  Cederschiold.  1881:4) 
Mittelhochdeutache  grammatik  von  H.  Kiddara-rimur,  Th.  Wiscn.  5)  Man- 
Paul,  1881.  III.  Angelsachsische  devilles  Rejse  p&  dansk  fra  15de  &rh., 
grammatik  von  E.  Sievers,  1882.  In  M.  I>orenzen,  Iste  og  2det  hiefte.  6) 
preparation  : — Althoclideutsche  ^m-  G]rSinga  Saga,  G.  porl&ksson.  Secre- 
matik  von  W.  Braune.     Altnordische-  taxy :  Dr.  K.  E&lund,  Kortadelengade, 


Altschwedische    grammatik    von    A.  Kooenhavn  K. 

Norecn.  *  Nyare  bidrag  till  kannedom  cm  de 

'  Die  verbalabstracta  in  den  german-  svenska.landsm&len  och  svenskt  folklif. 

ischen  sprachen  ihrer  bildung  nach  dar-  StockhoLoii  Samson  och  Wallin,  1S79- 

gestellt  von  Karl  von  Bahder.    Halle,  SI. 
Kiemeyer,  1880. 
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the  univensity  of  Upsala.  This  is  the  first  official  recognitioTi 
of  the  6cienco  that  has  taken  place,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  many  years  there  \rill  be  profeasoi*a  of  phonetics 
and  elocution  at  many  of  the  Continental  universities.  One 
of  the  publications  of  the  society  for  1881  is  a  paper  by 
Lundell  on  the  study  of  dialects  (Om  dialektstudier  med 
sarskild  hiinsyn  till  do  nordiska  sprSkeo),  which  ought  to 
interest  English  dialeotologists,  as  also  an  earlier  one  of  his 
ia  the  same  periodical  (1870-80)  on  dialectology  and  folklore 
in  Sweden  and  other  countries  (LandsmSl  och  folklif  i  Sverigo 
och  andra  lander) ♦  with  a  very  full  and  valuable  list  of 
dialectal  works  in  the  chief  European  langnagesp  In  noticing 
the  work  of  our  English  Dialect  Society,  Lundell  justly  re- 
imrks  (p*  474) :  '*  When  they  hope  within  ten  years  to  see 
mo3t  important  part  of  the  work  done,  and  the  Society's 

k  completed,  they  are  certainly  greatly  mistaken*  or  else 

ve  failed  to  see  what  that  task  really  consists  in/*  Alter 
praising  Mr,  Elworthy's  work,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Otherwise 
it  IS  remarkable  that  phonetics  is  on  the  whole  neglected, 
although  England  possesses  phoneticians  of  the  first  rank, 
and  in  this  respect  stands  on  more  than  an  equality  with 
Germany,  although  in  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  undoubtedly  more  widel}^  extended,"  In  Norway 
also  a  dialect  society  has  been  fr^unded,  mainly,  as  far  as 
tbe  linguistic  side  of  its  task  is  concerned,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  leading  phonetician,  Prof  Johan  Storm^ 
of  Christiania. 

**  Passing  to  English^  I  have  first  to  chronicle  the  completion 
of  Prof  Skeat*a  Etymological  Dictionary,^  which,  although 
ily  on  a  not  always  perfectly  sound  basis,  especially 

regards  the  Old  French  derivations,  is  a  real  contribution 
to  general  English  philology ;  it  is  a  distinct  step  towards 
g  English  etymology  a  really  scientific  study,  and 
where  the  author's  views  may  be  doubtful,  the  large 
of  reliable  materials  collected  by  him  will  always  afford 


*  An    Etymologlcjal    Dictioimry   of 
lite  Eogluli  Luij^naig^,  bj  tbe   Eev. 


Walter    W.    Skeat,    M,A, 
Claiendon  Freaa,  1882, 


Oxford. 
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a  sound  basis  for  future  invostigation.  The  abridgment  he 
has  made  of  tliis  work^  will,  of  course,  address  itsolf  to  a 
much  larger  public,  and,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  will  speedily 
supersede  tbe  miserable  compilations  now  current, 

**  Prof  Schippcr's  liisforical  treatise  ou  English  metres,  of 
which  tbe  first  part,  treating  of  tbe  Old-  and  Middle-English 
periods,  has  just  appeared,^  will  no  doubt  help  to  fill  a  lament- 
able gap  in  English  philology  and  text-criiicisra — especially 
the  latter,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  on  ita  merits. 

*'  The  contributions  to  Old  English  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Sievers'^s  Gram  mar,  mentioned  above,  p.  11 G,  n.  1, 
is  the  first  ono  on  a  historical  basis,  which,  at  the  **ame 
time,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  dialects.  Unfortunately  it 
includes  only  sounds  and  inflections.  I  may  also  mention 
my  elementary  book  in  Old-English,^  in  which  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  subject  as  easy  as  I  possibly  could. 

"  Prof.  Cosiijn,  of  Leiden,  baa  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
an  Old*  West-Saxon  Grammar,^  which  I  hope  to  see  con* 
tinued.  A  shorty  but  thorough  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,  b^^  a  promising  pupil  of  Sievers,^  is 
another  of  those  special  investigations  on  which  alone  a 
general  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Old  English  can  be 
based.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Prof.  Cook,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  TJniveFsity,  now  studying  under  Sievers  at 
Jena,  is  preparing  a  similar  work  on  the  Rush  worth  and 
Durham  glosses. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Wulcker'a  re*edition  of  Grein's 
Library  of  Old- English  Poetry*^  from  the  MSS*,  containing 


*  A  Con  rise  Etymolofncal  Dictionary 

the  En^iJih  J^ajigiiiifM*,  by  tbe  Eev. 

Walter  W,  Skeat.    Oiford.  Clarendon 


En^'-lische  Metrik  in  blstonschcr 
und  i?y sterna tisclier  entwickeltiiie  dar- 
ffestellt,  von  Dr.  J.  S chipper.  Erntt^r 
tneil  :  altengllBche  meuik,  Bomi, 
StraujK,  1882. 

^  An  Anglo-Saxon  primer,  with  jjram- 
mar»  noteSf  and  j^loftsary^  by  Henry 
Swe«t»M.A,  Oxford,  ClareiMfon  Press, 
1»82. 


*  KurzgHefnsste  altwBstBacbsische 
grammatik  vun  P.  J,  Coaijn.  1.  Bi© 
TCM'alederstammiilben.  Leiden,  BriU, 
18«K 

*  Die  gprache  des  kentischen  psaltctv 
(Vesp.  A.  I),  ein  bcitrag  »ur  nogel- 
Kichsischpn  ig-ramiuatik,  von  R,  Z^miet. 
llftlk%  Niemtver^  1882. 

"  Jlibliothek  der  an^ebtacbsiscKeii 
poesie  be^riindet  von  C,  W.  M.  Greint 
noit  bwirbeitet,  vermehrt,  und  njich 
elgmn  lesungien  der  bandschrilten  hgg. 
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Beowulf,  has  appeared,  as  also  a  selection  of  the  shorter 
po^ms  by  the  same  editor.* 

"Ziipitza  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate 
edition  of  ^^Ifric's  Grammar  and  Glossary,^ 

"A  serious  fault  of  these  two  editors  is  that  tliey  both 
deliberately  suppress  the  accents  of  the  MSS,  ia  their  texts, 
Zupitza  has  apparently  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  his  own  views  on  O.E.  quantity — views  which 
the  clear  evidence  of  MSS.  accentuation  show  to  be  untenable 
for  iElfrie*s  period — but  Wiilcker  gives  us  an  absolute  blank 
— he  neither  gives  his  own  views  nor  lets  the  MS8.  speak 
for  themselves !  The  truth  is  that  the  accents  are  not  only 
at  much  a  part  of  the  spelling  of  a  w*ord  as  the  difiereoce 
between  t  and  y,  eo  and  h^  etc.,  but  are  often  the  most 
iiuporttint  of  all:  such  a  gloss  as  ovum  :  wg  is  of  very  little, 
such  a  one  as  ovum  :  ceg  is  of  very  considerable  value.  It  is 
an  unjustifiable  inconsistency  to  register  one  class  of  dis- 
tinctions and  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  another  on  mere 
subjective  grounds. 

*•  I  may  lastly  mention  the  first  part  of  JElfric*^  Licrs  of 
Saifiht  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Prof. 
Skeat,  which  came  out  last  year* 

**  It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  little  share  England  has  in 
all  this  progress*  We  have  now  two  professors  of  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  ' — one  of  them,  for  a  wonder,  a  real  working  one,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  school  of  young  specialists  rising  up 

r around  them.  Anglo-Saxon  is  abandoned  to  ladies  and 
fcreigners :  our  undergraduates  and  young  dons  are  too 
much  exhausted  with  ornamental  scholarship  and  the  resus^ 
citation  of  decayed  philosophies  to  have  any  time  for  the 
twnest  study  of  their  own  language — they  have  only  just 
strength  enough  left  to  let  Browning  Societies  be  founded 
for  them/' 


».  B.  r,  Wiilclcer.   I.  Band,  i.  halite. 

pm.  Abdruck  cJcr  hjnidachriitUcheu 
ulwrUcferuug.  mit  den  lesarton  dt»r 
luuidichrKleu  nud  emem  worterbuche 


verseboa,  von  R.  P-  Wiilcker.    HaHe, 
Kieineyer,  1882. 

^  ^'lirica  ^tiramatik  uud  glossar 
h't^jL''.  V.  J.  Zupiti^iL.  1.  Teit  uiid  vari* 
uiiteu*  Bt'rliu,  Weidmiiimsi'be  buch- 
bdmllung,  1880. 
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To  the  address  T  delivered  in  1874,  M.  Paul  Meyer  con- 
tributed an  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  on  Romance 
Philology  subsequent  to  1870,  and  he  supplemented  it  in 
Dr.  Morris's  address  in  the  following  year.  But  since  that 
time  no  report  on  general  S/omance  Philology  has  found  a 
place  in  the  annual  addresses  of  our  Presidents,  although 
Prof.  Pio  Rajna  favoured  us  with  a  brief  report  on  the  Italian 
Dialects  in  Dr.  Murray's  address,  1879.  This  year,  however. 
Dr.  E.  Stengel,  of  Marburg,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
Romance  Philology  himself,  and  trained  so  many  pupils  to 
go  and  do  likewise,  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  fill  up  the 
gap  from  1875  to  1882,  in  the  following  report,  for  which 
our  Society  will  feel  very  grateful.  It  gives  an  excellent 
rdsumi  with  a  brief  criticism  of  all  the  recent  works  and 
essays  bearing  on  this  important  branch  of  philology,  and 
jointly  with  the  preceding  third  report  by  Mr.  Sweet,  gives 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  Philology  for  the  principal  European 
languages. 

Report  on  the  Philology  of  the  Romance  Languages 
FROM  1875  TO  1882,  by  Dr.  E.  Stengel,  Professor 
OF  Romance  Philology  and  Director  of  the  Romance 
Seminary  at  Marburg. 

"There  has  been  so  much  activity  and  in  such  various 
directions  during  the  last  seven  years  in  the  field  of  Romance 
Philology,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  account  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  report.  Moreover,  the  boun- 
daries of  our  science  have  extended  so  widely,  both  in  time 
and  space,  and  its  cultivators  are  scattered  through  so  many 
lands,  that  a  single  writer  is  hardly  capable  of  giving  a 
general  survey,  comprehending  all  the  particulars,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  either  to  others  or  himself.  I  must 
therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Philological  Society 
for  the  following  attempt. 

"  When  Paul  Meyer,  in  1876,  gave  his  second  report,  in 
the  Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Morris,  Friedrioh  Bies»  the 
founder  of  Romance  Philology,  was  still  a* 
since  passed  away,  and  with  him<  the  1^^ 
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in  France,  Paulin  Paris  and  Littr^.  We  have  also  to  lament 
the  loss  of  two  Englishmen,  Thomas  Wright  and  Henry 
Nicol,  not  to  mention  other  prominent  scholars  who  have 
followed  them  to  the  grave.  A  daily  increasing  host  of 
younger  men  endeavours  meanwhile  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
our  ranks,  and  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  in  point  of  dili- 
gence and  productiveness.  On  the  contrary,  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  whole  science  indicate  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  slower  and  more  cautious  march,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  the  work  is  being  continually  and  increas- 
ingly split  up  into  fragments,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  systematic  co-operation  or  co-ordinated  advance. 

"  I.  The  principal  jousting-place  of  our  science  remains  as 
before — the  elder  French  language  and  literature.  Methodi- 
cal advance  may  here  be  generally  first  and  most  thoroughly 
observed,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  new-comers  seek  to 
earn  their  spurs  in  this  field.  No  explanation  of  this  is 
needed,  for  not  only  is  this  preference  justified  by  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  the  future  career  of  many,  but  it  may  be 
also  established  on  purely  scientific  grounds. 

"The  old  French  system  of  sounds  and  grammar  is  an 
especially  favourite  subject  for  those  little  essays,  mostly 
dissertations,  written  for  the  attainment  of  the  doctor's 
degree.  In  these,  phenomena  of  phonetic  or  grammatical 
nature  are  pursued  through  the  whole  field  of  the  old  French 
language  or  through  a  determinate  section  of  it,  or  else  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  establish  the  complete  phonetic  or 
grammatical  relations  of  some  single  linguistic  document  or 
of  a  group  of  such.  In  the  first  case  the  object  is  to  con- 
tribute towards  our  knowledge  of  the  chronological  and 
geographical  development  of  the  Latin  speech-sounds  and 
grammatical  forms  in  French  territory,  and  in  the  second 
case  to  determine  more  precisely  the  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical derivation  of  determinate  linguistic  documents. 
But  the  majority  of  these  latter  investigations  lead  to  no 
tangible  result,  and  hence  must  be  looked  upon  in  general  as 
merely  well-intended  attempts,  adapted  rather  to  shew  the 
present  insolubility  of  the  problem.     This  is  of  course  not 
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tlie  view  taken  by  the  authors  of  these  essays  themselves. 
They  rather  consider  that  they  are  able  to  localise  the 
individual  works  simply  by  means  of  an  exact  observation 
of  their  orthography.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  each  fresh 
investigator  generally  arrives  at  a  different  result.  The 
example  of  the  '  Munich  Brut,'  *  which  Hofmann  and  Voll- 
moller  published  in  1877,  is  very  instructive  in  this  respect. 
According  to  VoUraaller  we  have  here  a  mixed  dialect,  thent 
in  succession,  it  was  considered  to  be  in  the  Anglo- Norm  an 
dialect,  then  to  have  been  written  by  a  Picard  on  the 
Walloon  boundary,  then  about  Beauvais,  and  most  recently 
in  Namur.  It  would  be  better  therefore  to  give  up  such 
indications,  and  in  preference  to  make  an  earnest  attack  on 
the  history  of  French  Orthography,  which  was  from  the 
first  partly  etymologicaL  Not  until  more  light  than  we  at 
present  possess  has  been  shed  on  this  point  can  the  question 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
from  the  written  sign  as  to  the  spoken  sound.  It  is  not 
denied  that  here  and  there  a  tolerably  exact  localisation  of 
the  methods  of  writing  has  been  attained  by  means  of 
numerous  such  localised  and  dated  documents.  But  these 
documents  are  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
hence  for  older  MSS.  it  is  only  possible  to  put  forth  more 
or  leas  well-founded  conjectures  on  this  point.  But  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  writer  purposes  to  determine  even  the 
place  where  any  literary  work  was  composed,  solely  by  such 
observations,  the  ground  totters  beneath  his  feet,  for  medieval 
copyists  treat  their  originals  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
both  as  regards  their  orthography  and  their  meaning,-  Even 
assonances  and  rhymes  are  insufficient  criteria  in  themselves 
to  determine  the  time  and  place  where  a  poem  was  composed. 


'  DerMiinLli*^ncrBmt.  Gottfried  vom 
Honmouth  in  fmtwlisi^hon  Verseu  des 
12  Jh»  ati8  dpr  eiuziti^eii  Mi'mdicuer  Hs. 
zura  prstoii  Mill  bt'rim.*gt^ff&l>eu  von  K. 
HofmaQn  und  Vollmoller.  Halle^ 
1877. 

*  In  tho  third  part  of  tKe  collection 
o(    •  Editions  ami  Easay*'   {Attsz/abrn 


romani$chm    PhtMogir,    ^*^^     ^"-Tiii, 
Marburg,  1881)  I  hiive  i  ai 

ft  neculiiir  methtul  oi  dr;  \tfc» 

wnicli   is  of   priiije   imporUuti> — the 
complete  asdimdation  of  6ome  tnocles  of 
expresifiou,   that  approach  each  other 
very  closely,    witlun   th«  — 
The  qneatiou  desenres  1 
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Their  genaineness  must  first  be  proved.  Thus  down  to  very 
recent  times  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Roland  was  identified 
in  many  points  with  the  language  of  the  Oxford  MS.,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  considered  to  be  consistent  with  the  original 
Roland  to  pair  a  with  an,  and  also  ai  with  both  a  and  e. 
Rambeau's  investigations,  'On  those  Assonances  of  the  Oxford 
Roland  which  can  be  proved  to  be  genuine '  ( Ueber  die  ah 
echt  nachiceisbaren  Assonanzen  d^s  Oxf order  Soland,  Halle, 
1878),  have  demonstrated  the  untenableness  of  this  assump- 
tion. Rambeau  has  also  rightly  objected  to  Liicking's 
demonstration,  based  entirely  on  the  mode  of  writing,  in  his 
otherwise  meritorious  work,  'The  Oldest  French  Dialects* 
(Die  dltesten  franzosischen  Mundarten,  Berlin,  1877).  Similar 
doubts  can  be  also  established  against  Suchier's  learned  essay, 
'The  Dialect  of  the  Song  of  Leodegar'  {Die  Mundart  des 
Leodegarliedes,  in  Grober's  ZeiUchrift),  Peculiar  interest 
as  regards  the  later  old  French  phonetic  and  grammatical 
studies  attaches  to  an  article  of  mine  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  ZeiUchrift  fur  neu-franzosiache  Sprache  und  Literatur  on 
'The  Oldest  Introductions  to  the  Learning  of  the  French 
Language,'  which  I  edited  from  an  Oxford  MS.  (All  Souls 
Coll.  182)  dated  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
intended  for  Euglish  readers.  The  beginnings  of  French 
grammar  have  thus  been  shewn  to  be  more  than  100  years 
earlier  than  was  hitherto  supposed. 

"Numerous  investigations  respecting  the  syntactic  rela- 
tions of  old  French  documents  have  also,  like  those  on  its 
phonetics  and  accidence,  essentially  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  language  of  France.  Ad.  Tobler  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  delicate  observer  on  this  ground.  His 
'Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  French  Grammar'  (FVr- 
mischfe  Beitrdge  znr  Grammatik  des  Franzosischen,  in  Grober's 
Zeitschrift)  are  distinguished  alike  by  acumen  and  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  special  syntactic  construction  of  indi- 
vidual works,  and  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
previous  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  examples  chosen 
from   these   writings.      Thus,  for   example,  Horning,  in  a 
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very  interesting  Essay  m  vol,  IV.  of  Boelimer's  Romankche 
Sfft(fic?i,  haa  deraoTistrated  that  the  pronoun  tV  in  the  oldest 
French  language  had  not  yet  received  any  neuter  value, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  asserts,  relying  on  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
this  neuter  value  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  Song  of 
Roland  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  results  of  a  close 
examination  of  every  case^  which  I  gave  in  the  preface  to 
No.  IIL  of  my  *Eflitions  and  Essays/  p.  xv,  shew  how- 
ever that  in  the  oldest  form  of  Roland  that  can  be  established 
by  means  of  critical  comparison,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
neuter  ii  to  have  existed. 

**  The  investigations  made  on  the  old  French  vocabulary  and 
the  use  of  words,  and  the  old  French  dictionary  in  general, 
have  hitherto  been  in  a  bad  way.  There  ia  certainly  a  large 
number  of  special  glossaries  in  existence,  but.  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  very  sc^anty,  and  many  are  rendered  quite 
worthless  by  the  total  omission  of  citations*  The  latest  pub- 
lished special  glossaries  also  leave  much  to  bo  desired.  The 
most  carefully  prepared  appears  to  be  that  of  Suchier,  attached 
to  his  edition  of  Amamin  and  Nicohtte^^  while,  for  example, 
MicheFs  glossary  to  the  Cambridge  Psalter  is  far  too  in- 
complete. The  authors  of  many  special  glossaries  have  only 
had  in  view  the  explanation  of  this  or  that  passtige  of  their 
texts,  or  the  emphasising  of  this  or  that  rare  word,  whereas 
the  real  aim  of  a  glossary  should  be  to  furnish  the  necessary 
linguistic  materials  for  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
whole  text,  and  also  to  open  up  a  productive  vein  for  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  cognate  texts.  The  more 
comprehensive  dictionaries  also  have  hitherto  been  completely 
insufficient.  Lately  in  rapid  succession  two  new  and  very 
copious  dictionaries  have  been  sent  to  press,  which  propose  to 
collect  and  make  accessible  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the 
old  language.  Each  work  proposes  to  occupy  the  important 
space  of  ten  volumes.     The  first  is  nearly  complete,  entitled, 

2te  Aufluge. 


*  Aucassin  nnd  Xieolette*  neu  nach 
dor  lis.  mit  Faradigma  und  Glossar 


Ton  Hermann  Suchier. 
raderborn,  LtiSl. 
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DIctionnaire  historique  de  Vanmn  langage  /rangou,  and  is 
edited  by  L.  Favre.  It  was  put  together  as  early  us  tho 
laat  century,  by  the  well-known  industrious  collector,  La 
Curne  de  Sainte-Palaje,  That  its  publication  should  have 
been  delayed  till  now,  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  C5an  naturally  no  longer  come  up  to  our  present  standard. 
It  would  therefor©  have  been  better  not  to  print  it.  The 
nd  dictionarVp  called  DtcHonnaire  de  f  a  tide  f  me  langfie 
'fran^'at^et  is  also  the  fruit  of  an  euormous  industry  in  making 
oollectiona.  Its  author,  Godefroy,  has  for  decads  rummaged 
in  its  behalf  all  possible  works  written  or  printed^  and  thus 
eren  brought  to  light  many  a  MS.  hitherto  unknown,  without 
however  being  always  conscious  of  bis  own  discovery.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  this  author  has  an  insufficient  grammatical 
knowledge  of  old  French,  and  consequentl}'  his  selection  of 
passages  to  serve  as  proofs,  instead  of  being  suitable,  is  often 
rather  fortuitous.  To  give  only  a  single  example,  Godefroy 
has  a  long  article  on  the  word  uUain^  but  the  passages 
alluded  to  by  him  leave  the  important  question  unsettled 
whether  the  word  ought  not  to  be  more  properly  written 
hallain^  with  the  h  sounded.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  reading 
of  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the  Song  of  Huland^  1.  3, 

'  Tresqu'en  la  mer  eonquifit  la  tere  altaigne.* 

would  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  other 
MSS., 

*  Conquist  la  terre  jnsqn*  a  la  mor  altaine.' 

Moreover,   altaigne,  which  Godefroy  considers  merely  as  a 
different  spelling  o{  altainy  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  different 
word,  aa  is  proved  by  its  masculine  form  in  three  syllables, 
compare 
'  Hort  le  trebttc©  del  bon  destrier  aufeine/ — Am^U  d^  Carthage, 

Only  the  first  volume  of  Godefroy 's  Didionnaire  is  com- 
plete. The  author  admits  only  that  part  of  the  ohl 
French  vocabulary  which  has  beon  lost  in  modem  French, 
This  is  an  unfortunate  limitation  which  entails  many  other 
diiadvantages  and   inconsistencies.     Kotwithstandiug  these 
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and  other  shortcomings,  we  may  gladly  hail  the  appearance 
of  this  book,  and  hope  ioiportant  assistance  from  it  in  the 
saccessf  id  progress  of  old  French  studies.  A  special  dic- 
tionary to  a  number  of  the  oldest  French  text«,  which  has 
just  been  finished  by  myself,  in  eleven  sheets,^  will  form  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  above.  In  this  1  have  aimed  at 
absolute  completeness  in  words  and  citations. 

"The  etymology  of  specially  French  words  has  also  not 
been  neglected  in  recent  times.  The  researches  on  the 
Germanic  element  of  the  French  language  have  certainly 
not  produced  anything  essentially  new,  but  in  its  place  we 
have  had  discussed  in  the  various  journals  a  number  of 
isolated  etymologies,  and  amongst  them  of  course  those  of 
the  inevitable — and  still  not  yet  explained — etymology  of  the 
word  a!iet\ 

**  Old  French  textj  had  been  published  in  large  numbers 
in  former  years,  but  the  number  of  such  publications  has 
very  considerably  increased  in  the  last  seven  years.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Efirlt/  Eng/M  Text  Society,  a  SociM^ 
d€9  anciem  textes  fmtiqah  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1875.  In 
addition  to  a  Bulletin  issued  three  times  a  year,  it  has  already 
publbhed  a  lordly  number  of  volumes.  A  similar  aim  is 
pursued  in  W.  Forster's  *  Old  French  library '  {AUfmnz6%^ 
igche  Bihliothek)^  of  which  three  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  in  Suchier's  Bibliof/ieca  Nonnanniea  (of  which 
two  numbers  have  as  yet  appeared),  and  also  in  the  Biblio* 
theqtte  /mti^'aiiiO  dn  moi/en  age^  which  has  juat  been  com- 
menced under  the  editorahip  of  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul 
lleyer.  Besides  these  a  series  of  other  texts  are  presented 
in  the  appropriate  journals,  and  a  great  many  others  appear 
as  separate  publications.  The  advance  of  art  has  also 
rendered  it  possible  to  multiply  copies  of  valuable  MSS. 
either  simply  by  photography,  or  by  the  various  processes 
of  photographic  printing.  Thus  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  French  language  from  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  have 
already  been  heliographed  for  the  Socii^^ 

*  WOrtfrlmeh  der  Ulteat^to  fmtixos-       Rf- 
kchen     Spraclio.       Scrparnt  <-  abimak 
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as  well  as  the  Florentine  Alexander  fragment,  the  Kassel 
Glosses,  and  some  proofs  from  the  Yutican  M8S.  in  Moiiaci'a 
beautiful  Facumili  dl  antichi  manoscritti*  I  have  niyself  hud 
the  Oxford  Song  of  Roland  reproduced  by  photography,  and 
idso  at  my  instigation  the  Hildesheim  Alexis  miiniiscript  has 
been  photographed  at  that  place.  Nevertheless  diplomatic 
printing  (which  was  so  justly  recommended  by  Ellis  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Philological  Society  for  1874 — 
Transactions  for  1873-4,  pp.  433,  E)  retains  it^*j  full 
raluo,  because  in  the  mechanical  reproduction  passages 
are  frequently  enough  not  clearly  given,  which  however 
can  be  quite  well  deciphered  in  the  originals.  Thus 
Eoschwitz  has  accurately  printed  the  oldest  monuments 
af  the  French  language,  using  however  only  the  helio- 
graphs for  originals,  and  I  have  also  reproduced,  from 
the  originals,  the  Oxford  Roland  (Heilbronn,  1878),  the 
Hildesheim  Alexis,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  together 
with  them  (in  Ansgaben  und  Ahhandlnngen^  I.),  from  the  helio- 
graphs the  Alexander  fragment  and  the  epistle  of  St  Stephen, 
of  which  Forster  had  given  a  not  very  good  facsimile  in  the 
Retue  des  Langues  Ronumen,  Similar  prints  are  those  of  the 
Venetian  Roland  by  Kolbing  (Heilbronn,  1877) ;  the  Poitou 
Torpin  and  the  Brandan  of  the  French  Arsenal  by  Auracher ; 
•8  well  as  the  MS.  of  Songs  at  Slontpellier  by  Jacobstbal — 
the  three  last  named  are  contained  in  Gniber's  ZeUschrift, 
The  greater  number  of  editions  does  not  keep  so  strictly  to  the 
original  but  endeavours  to  make  them  more  easily  legible, 
at  leaat  by  the  resolution  of  contractions,  by  punctuation, 
and  here  and  there  by  diacritical  marks.  Suehier  uses  a 
peculiar  kind  of  diacritical  signs  in  his  handy  edition  of 
Aucamn  and  Nicoktle,  of  wliich  the  second  edition  has 
already  appeared.  Regularisation  of  the  orthography  or  an 
entire  re-writing  into  another  dialect  is  also  much  affected. 
For  example,  J.  Ko<.*h  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chardry, 
^i^^liwifz  in  the  'Journey  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem 
'e^/  Heiligbrodt  in  his  careful  new  edition 
'**nt  of  the  Chanson  de  Qormunt  et 
I  llomaniHche  Shtdlen,  and  Theodor 
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Miiller  (who  died  last  year)  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song 
of  Roland.^  But  tliia  process  leaves  far  too  much  room  fur 
the  personal  judgment  of  the  particular  editor  and  leada  to 
many  arbitrary  results  and  inconaisteucies,  as  well  aa  to 
obscuration  of  the  actual  words  employed,  which  it  is  always 
most  important  for  the  reader  to  know.  The  system  of  a 
theoretically  correct  orthography,  independent  of  tradition^ 
which  was  formerly  applied  as  an  experiment,  has  been 
properly  enough  entirely  discarded  of  late  years,  and  in  its 
place  Suchier  endeavours  in  his  *  Sermon  in  Rhyme'  {Reim' 
predigft  Hulle^  1879,  forming  part  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Nor- 
nmnnica)  to  restore  the  original  orthography  of  the  poet, 
but  only  so  far  as  he  feels  firm  gronud  under  his  feet  It 
is  evident  that  even  this  system  practically  leads  to  numerous 
disadvantages,  and  hence  it  would  be  best  at  present  to  limit 
ourselves  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
arise, 

"  The  criticism  of  the  matter,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  form  alone,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered,  tliat  is,  the 
attempts  to  purify  the  old  writings  as  respects  expression  and 
contents  from  all  more  recent  corruptions  and  interpolationa 
by  revisers  and  scribes,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  left  the  authors*  hands,  although  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  most  important  problem  of  Romance  Philology, 
has  not  made  any  essential  progress  recently.  Many  editors 
atill  think  that  they  can  dispense  with  investigations  on  the 
way  in  which  a  %vriting  haa  come  down  to  us,  or  pass  lightly 
over  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the  MSS.,  and  3^et 
the  possibility  of  a  trustworthy  constitution  of  the  text  de- 
pends upon  these  fundamental  determinations.  A  very  careful 
piece  of  work  in  this  direction  was  furnished  by  Yietor  in  his 
treatiso  on  *  The  MSS.  of  the  Geste  of  the  Loherains/  Halle, 
1876,  to  which  refer  further  supplementary  works  by  Hub,^ 


*  L»  Ch&iBon  de  Rolaud  nacli  dor 
Oxf order  Hadd^lirift,  erUi  uteri  und 
mit  einem  GloBsar  versehen  roti  Tfu^dor 
Muikr,  Professor  ttu  der  Univcrsitat 
6dttin?eii,  Erstcr  Tbetl»  isweitf!  vollig 
um^eaibeitete  Aufliigt\  Gottiugea,  1878. 


The  second  jiurt*  vrhicti  ouj^ht  io  coa- 
taiu  the  tominutitarj'  Atid  jrif»<v;»rr  \\m 
not  appeiired. 

*  U   Chim- 
InhalUan'Ti 

lI)Uid«cb 


Mi^b^ 
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e,*  and  myaelf.^  Generally  suchlike  investiVatlous,  and 
comequently  editions  of  considerable  texts,  in  which  the 
practical  results  of  a  complicated  pedigree  muet  be  deter- 
mioedi  have  been  gladly  avoided,  and  id  their  place  texts 
have  been  preferred  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  single 
MS.,  or  at  least  in  but  few  MSS.  An  edition  is  thus  more 
quickly  put  together,  and  subjective  criticism  is  less  weighted 
by  a  crowd  of  variants.  For  the  proclivity  to  conjecture  la 
innate  in  the  Romance  Philologist,  and  seeks  every  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  itself.  Within  proper  limits  it  is  also 
perfectly  justified.  But  then  conjecture  ahoiild  always  be 
preceded  by  a  necessary  examination  of  the  author's  special 
habit  of  language,  and  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it  until 
every  other  means  of  positive  criticism  of  the  text  have 
friiled,  and  there  are  many  such  means  besides  variants  of 
iI8S.  As  already  mentioned,  not  many  editions  have  lately 
appeared  in  which  the  editor  had  at  his  command  a  con- 
siderable number  of  MSS.  with  strongly-marked  differences. 
I  may  mention  in  the  first  instance  Woltcr's  edition  of  the 
of  a  Jew^ish  boy  from  the  Vies  des  anciens  pkres  in 
Ko,  II.  of  the  Bihliotheca  Normannlca.  He  communicates 
the  whole  set  of  variants,  clearly  arranged,  but,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  relation  of  the  MSS.  which  he  assumes,  repro- 
duces in  his  text  what  amounts  to  only  the  readiog.s  of  a 
tingle  MS.  A  similar  course  is  pursy ed  by  Martin  in  his 
new  edition  of  the   Roman    de   Jieuart^  lately  commenced. 


Did!    Be^iohtm^n    zwii^cben    den 
rCtuumuss  de  g^este  de  Htirris  de  Mes 
ml  G«riii  le  Lohemia  von  A,  E}i*»de, 
AuA^ben  und  Abhuadlimgen  II L 
|«rbnji,  ISBl. 
*  Itt  ZeitKhriii  f iir  jrom.  PhOologie^  I . 
17  ff..  11.  347  ff.,  IIL  143,  V,  88,  381 
Tb^  Pbil<»«»phic«l  Faculty  of  tlie 
-T  "  '        id  my  m^- 

1  I  tig  -jubjoct 


lOtfWi 


1  t^tvtb*JUi- 
l">elttw(lIe^- 
b^l^  t*.n>idtjf«l  OS  a 
M  A  cycle  ot  ^otma. 

Ml 


In  the  latt«r  caee  the  seveml  parts  of  the 
cycle  nrnat  be  diutinguiiilicd  as  euictly 
m  fomhhf  and  the  one  which  forniii 
the  oucltiUB  of  the  whole  geav^  muMt  be 
clearly  iDdicated."  (Ea  boU  unkTsucht 
werdeii,  ab  die  oigentllcbe  Geste  tou 
dec  Lothringem  (Garin  und  Girbert}, 
abgesehiMi  von  den  jiiogtJDm  Vor-  und 
Nachdichtiingeu  (U«rvl6  und  Anaeij) 
ols  ein  einbidtiieheji  Gedicbt  oder  nur 
bJj6  ein  GeiichtMcyclw*  aulKuf&s^^Q  iJit. 
Im  letjsteren  Fulie  soUen  die  eizelneu 
Tbeile  des  Cyelus  uiiji^liehst  geniiu 
enuittcU  uiid  derjenige  festgeetiillt  wer- 
deu«  wdcher  don  K^m  der  gcisatumtcii 
Gedte  bildet«} 
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At  any  rate,  the  reader  ia  at  least  put  In  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment  for  himself.  Certainly  in  this  case  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  editor  to  leave  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  to  limit  himself  to 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  best  MS,,  with  as 
clear  an  arrangement  as  possible  of  the  variants  of  the  other 
MSS,,  a  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  *  Editions  and 
Essays/  part  I.  for  the  Canc'un  de  Saint  Alej-h,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eclectic  system  seems  to  be  an  entire  failure, 
as  Th.  Muller  applies  it  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  and  as  Leon  Gautier,  notwithstanding  what  he  has 
said  in  opposition,  uses  it  in  his  numerous  editions  of  the 
same  poem.^  Th.  Muller,  who  considers  that  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  the  Song  of  Roland  fulls  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  Oxford  MS,  alone  represents  one,  does  not  even  go  so  far 
in  his  arrangement  of  variants  as  to  give  those  fundamental 
readings  of  the  second  group  by  which  all  or  most  of  its 
members  are  opposed  to  the  first,  but  in  a  completely 
arbitrary  fashion  adds  the  variants  only  to  those  passages  iu 
the  Oxford  MS.  which  caused  him  difficulty.  The  reader  of 
his  edition  is  therefore  quite  incapable  of  forming  an  ia- 
dependent  objective  judgment  on  the  deviations  of  the  second 
group.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  information  upon  those 
variants  elsewhere,  for  a  number  of  MSS,  (of  the  important 
rhymed  form  of  the  so-called  Roman  de  Ronoevaux),  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  been  announced  for  years  as  ready 
for  the  press,  are  still  delayed,  and  the  Song  of  Roland  has 
altogether  such  numerous  ramifications  and  complications 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  general  view  of 
them.  The  whole  grouping  oF  the  traditions  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  as  Muller  puts  it  forward,  awakens  much  hesitation. 
It  has  probably  to  be  replaced  by  another,  for  which  I  and 


^  Lti  ChaasoQ  de  Eolntid.  Tette 
critique,  tniduotioii  ©t  commentairet 
ffTutiiuiuire  et  glossaife,  par  Leon 
GaiititT,  Profeaaeur  4  I'ec^^le  de« 
Clurto«.  Otivm^e  couroime  par 
Vke&Akmo  founqftiae  et  poi  I'Academio 


des     la&cnptiutiB    et    BeUes-Lettres. 

Huitieme  cditioa»  reirue  ktvc  eoin. 
Eflitioa  elaa&ique  u  I'uwigo  dtf«  ^lt?nB 
de  eocoude.  Tours,  1S81.  It  is  m?- 
portcMl  tliiit  the  eleventh  edittou  his 
akt?:idy  l>c€U  issued. 
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a  number  of  my  pupils  have  entered,  and  which  has  finally 
been  advocated  by  Pers^^shmann  in  his  dissertation  published 
in  the  third  part  of  Amgabm  und  Abhandlungen,  Marburg, 

**  From  among  other  attempts  to  form  a  critical  text,  I  may 
cite  here  the  edition  of  '  Charlemagae's  JourQey/  by  Koach- 
wit2  ^  (with  which  should  be  compared  the  complete  notice  of 
it  by  Suchier  in  Grober's  Zeihehrift^  IV.  401)^  and  Andresen'a 
edition  of  the  Roman  de  Eoa^  which  Gaston  Paris  haa 
fundamentally  discussed  in  Eomama.  For  Chardry's  '  Poems ' 
and  the  *  Sermon  in  rhyme '  there  were  simpler  relations  of 
MSS*  In  respect  of  subject-matter  the  editions  which  have 
appeared  in  the  last  seven  years  are  distributed  over  every 
.eld  of  literature.  Epics,  Romances  of  Chivalry,  Legends, 
ttbliauic,  Lays,  Songs,  didactic  and  moral  Poetry  aud 
rose.  Drama  and  Translations. 

The  criticism  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  is,  however, 
still  more  advanced  than  what  is  closely  allied  to  it,  the 
philological  interpretation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  it  may 
be  complained^  generally,  that  methodical  antiquarian  re- 
searches have  been  hitherto  rather  too  much  neglected. 
Somewhat  more  has  been  done  in  recent  times  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  poetical  art,  for  the  style,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  numerous  interrelations  between  individual  literary  works, 
as  well  as  in  general  for  what  relates  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  magnificent  undertaking  of  the  Benedictiuea,  the 
Hi^toire  Litiraire  de  la  France^  which  is  being  at  present  con- 
tinued by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  been  augmented 
by  two  Tolumes,  and  now  count8  Gaston  Paris  among  its 
staff  of  contributors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  HMoire  de  !a 
lanQue  et  de  la  litUmUire  frangaise  au  tnoyen  Age  by  Charles 
Aubertin,    in   two   volumes,   is    quite   worthless,    because  it 


'    Kirk 


d£«  Grosaen  Rfiine  niich 
und  Constantinopl,  mn 
Gedicbt  ^m  W  Jiihr- 
^  benmsgie^bi'n  von  E.  Kottrk- 
mt9^  HeHbroiin,  1880.  This  t'orius 
IIm  Hooad  volfune  of  W,  Fik9tfT*» 
Altfrme^pclie  BibHolJiek.  The  same 
pii»Tioudl]r  published  sevenl 


papers  &nd  t^xts  rofeniag  to  the  same 
siinjetit-  i  may  also  Sere  leUt  to 
Mussalia's  rwriew  of  this  edition  in  the 
ZeiUchriJt  fur  tHtt^rreiehixeh^  Gymtm* 
tiettf  1880|  p.  195,  and  to  my  own  in 
the  LitfVffturhlttti  fur  ffrrmamtcht  und 
rtmaniicht  PkUoktfii,  1881,  No.  8. 
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is  only  an  ill-digested  compilation  of  partly  antiquated  works 
by  other  writers.  Of  works  which  treat  of  separate  branches 
of  Literature,  I  may  mention  the  Hiatoire  du  TMAtre  frangais : 
lea  Mydires,  by  L.  Petit  de  JuUeville,  in  two  volumes, 
a  valuable  work,  and  also  the  new  edition  of  Gautier's 
Epopiea  frangaisea,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has  lately 
appeared.  This  book,  it  is  true,  suffers  from  important  defects, 
but  nevertheless  its  very  numerous  statements  of  fact  give 
it  a  value  which  must  not  be  underrated.  A  series  of 
separate  investigations  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  it.  Of  these  I  can  only  mention  the  interesting  work  of 
Darmesteter  De  Floovante^  with  which  we  must  connect  a 
pretty  program  by  Bangert,  '  Contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Floovent  Legend'  (5^tYra<7^  %ur  Genchichte  derFloovent'Sage, 
Heilbronn,  1879) ;  the  instructive  investigations  of  Lognon 
on  the  historical  foundation  of  particular  French  epics ;  the 
learned  article  of  Gaston  Paris,  which  however  is  not  very 
convincing  in  its  main  subject,  on  the  Journey  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Romania;  A.  Thomas's  interesting 
Recherches  sur  VEntrie  de  Spagne  (Biblioth^que  des  Ecoles 
fran9ai8es  d'Athdnes  et  de  S/ome,  fasc.  25%  Paris,  1882) ; 
Reimann's  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  the  Chanson  de 
Oaf/don,  and  the  Angevine  Thierry-Gaydon  Legend  (in  Atisg. 
n.  Abh.  III.,  Marburg,  1881) ;  H.  Meyer's  investigation  of 
the  Chamon  des  Saxons  in  its  relation  to  the  Song  of  Roland 
and  the  old  Norse  Elarlamagnus  Saga  will  appear  in  Ausg. 
u.  Abh.  IV.  (Marburg,  1882) ;  with  many  others.  In  other 
fields  of  old  French  literature,  also,  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
valuable  separate  works,  some  of  which  have  appeared  as 
introductions  to  editions,  others  in  Journals,  and  others  have 
been  published  independently.  I  omit  to  mention  them  by 
name,  and  give  merely  a  passing  notice  to  the  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  old  French  manuscripts, 
among  which,  in  especial,  those  of  Paul  Meyer  in  Romania 
and  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socidi^  des  anoiens  textes  /rangais 
must  be  mentioned  with  approval. 

"  I  shall  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  works  which  advance 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  more  reoeat  Fjrfnclu    Jhm  int 
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place  liere  belongs  to  the  work  of  Charles  Thurot,  lately 
deceased,  De  la  prononciathn  frangaise  deptm  le  com/netwetneNt 
du  ^Vlme  si^de  (Vaprh  k$  thnoignages  des  grammatnms, 
of  which  we  possess  only  the  first  volume,  Paris,  188L 
Thurot,  it  h  true,  Is  no  real  phonetist,  as  we  should  expect, 
but  a  philologist  of  the  old  stamp.  Never thelesa,  his  state- 
ments are  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  in  a  determination 
of  real  French  speech  sounds,  similar  to  that  which  your 
president  has  given  us  for  Earhj  English  PmHunciaHon,  Next 
we  must  mention  the  excellent  work  of  Darraesteter,  De  la 
Cf^ation  aetudle  de  mofs  nnuieaux  dans  la  langtie  frangake,^ 
and  the  meritorious  undertaking  of  K,  VoHmoIlerj  *  French 
Reprints*  {Franzoshche  Nendrucke)^^  together  with  the 
volume  of  Darraest^ter  and  Hatzfeld,  called  Le  seizihne 
Siicle^  which  presents  a  tableau  ds  la  UUmtare^  a  tableau  de 
h  langue  and  tnorceaii,t  chmsis  df'8  autears,  and  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition  ;  ^  and  finally  Lotheissen's  beautiful 
'  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  seventeenth  century ' 
(Geschfchte  der  fmnzmischen  Uteratftr  im  17  Jh,),^  The 
Journal  for  trK)dern  French  language  and  literature,*"^  edited 
by  Sorting  and  Koschwitz,  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  period.  The  same  scholars  ako  published 
'French  Studies'  {Pranzmische  Simlien),^  which  serve  as  a 
ipplement  to  the  above,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  include 
the  sama  time  essays  on  the  elder  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  language  and  literature  of  France, 

"  Among  the  works  which  treat  of  both  the  old  and  new 
knguage  of  France  in  common,  I  may  mention  the  explana- 
tions of  Fofster,  Boehmer,  and  G.  Paris  on  the  history  of 
the  French  vowel  o,  in  the  Momaniiiche  Studten  and  Romania  ; 
tDgether  with  O,  Ulrieh'a  remarks  on  *  The  History  of  the 
French  Diphthong  oi^'  in  Grober*s  Zvitschnft^  voh  IIL>  and 
Danneeteter's  on  La  protonique  nan  initiale  non  en  position,  in 
Bcmania,  vol,  V.,  as  well  as  his  Truiti  de  formation  de  mofs 


»  Pww,  1877. 

'  Hti1bnyiiii«  18SL 

»  Pkrii,  188L 

«  TiMUiA,  1B79-80. 


*  Znt9ehr*ft  fur  n$ufrnHt6§mh€ 
SpTMiht  tmd  IMteratur.  Uppeln  mid 
Leipzig,  from  1879. 

^  Heilbmim  from  1S80. 
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composSs  en /rati  gat  s^^  and  Israar  Rothcnberg'fl  dissertation  on 
*  The  interchange  of  Suffixes  in  French^  {Die  Veriamchung 
der  Sujfi^fi  in  der  frammhchen  Spraehe)}  The  new  edition  of 
Matzner*s  French  Grammar,  Berlin,  1877,  would >  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  better  left  unpublished,  as  the  investi- 
gations made  in  this  field  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  have  not  been  utilised,  A  large  number  of  writings 
deal  witli  French  metre.  The  Efitden  hkfon'fjues  et  phtio' 
hgiqtieB  sur  la  rime  /mn^aise^  by  Bellanger,  since  deceased^ 
are  "very  meritorious ;  so  is  Tobler's  fundamental  work  *  On 
the  structure  of  French  verse  in  old  and  recent  times '  {  Vom 
/ranzdskdten  V^rnhau  alter  und  neuer  Zeit),  But  the  writings 
of  Grammont^'*  Becq  de  Fouqui^res  ^  and  Lubarsch  *  proceed 
too  much  from  el  priori  tbeonea.  The  following  are  more 
special  metrical  dissertations:  Griibedinkers  *  The  construc- 
tion of  the  verse  in  Ph.  Desportes  and  F,  de  Malhorbe/ 
in  FranzmtHche  Stitdien^  I*,  and  Jobannesson'a  *  JItilherbe's 
elibrta  in  the  art  of  poetry  *  {Die  Bedrebmigen  Maiherbe*s  attf 
dem  Oebiete  der  poetimhen  Teehnik,  Halle,  1881) ;  and  Emile 
Freymond,  Uiber  den  rvicben  Eeim  bet  aUfrftnw^^ischen  Dkh* 
tern  his  zfrni  Anfnug  dm  XIV  JaJtr,  MaUe,  1882,  which  is 
also  to  appear  in  voL  VI*  of  the  Zeitnehrift  fttr  rom,  Phit, 

*'  IL  Our  knowledge  of  the  Provenfril  language  has  like- 
wise been  much  extended  and  improved  in  these  lost  seven 
years.  As  respects  grammar,  we  have  the  excellent  Oram^ 
muire  limofmn^  now  complete,  by  C»  Chabuneau,  which 
appeared  bit  by  bit  in  the  I{eme  drs  laugne%  rommies,  and 
luis  been  afterwards  published  separately*  It  starts  from  the 
living  language.  Similar  works  on  other  new*pro venial 
dialects  are  due  to  Aymeric,''  Constans,^  Luchaire  ^  and  others. 


i  Paris,  1876. 

3  Guttingen,  1881. 

>  Paris,  1876. 

*  Lm  rere  frant^iiia  et  leur  prosodie. 
LoIb  rt'^issant  la  pocBie  ea  France, 
leurs  vanMliotiH,  exempli^s  prh  des  direr- 
MS  Ip^Miueft,  fofliies  (k  pueiiit?is  aucie lines 
et  moaemw  pur  F.  de  Giamraout, 
Deuxi5mt»  Edition,  Piiris,  i879, 

*  Traite  general  de  verMiflcattoii  frftn* 
(ftum,  par  L.  Becq  de  Foutim^res.  Paris, 
1879. 


*  Franz osisc: ho  Verslehre  mit  neuen 
Entvi^cklung^n  fiir  die  theoreti&cho 
Ilegrixndun^  fraiizddisGher  Rhytlimik. 
Berlin,  1879- 

'  Le  dialecte  Rouergal  par  J.  Ajr- 
merict  in  Grober's  ZeUxrhrift  fur  ntm, 
FhU.  vuL  111.  p.  321  tf. 

^  £s»ai  ftvir  foistoire  du  boos  dialecta 
du  Kouergue  par  L.  Coiist&iiB.  Paiii^ 
1880. 

»  Etudes  8V1-'-  '- 

la  region  * 
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To  this  place  also  belongs  Cornu's  Phonologie  du  Bagnard  (a 
west  Swiss  dialect),  printed  in  Romania,  Particular  importatit 
questions  of  the  older  Provenfal  speech  sounds  and  accidence 
have  also  been  examined,  particularly  by  Paul  Meyer/ 
Cbabaneau,- Thomas^  and  Wiechmann/  especially  on  the  basis 
of  the  rhymes,  which  clearly  indicate  vowel  differences  that 
have  disappeared  in  writing,  just  as  in  French  itself.  The 
statemente  of  the  two  old  grammars,  the  Donal  proenmi  and 
the  Rmo8  de  Trobar  by  Raimon  Yidal  are  of  great 
importance  for  this  question.  I  have  provided  a  new  edition 
of  these  (Marburg,  1877),  which,  differing  from  the  pseudo- 
critical  one  b}'  Guessard,^  faithfully  reproduces  the  MSS^ 
which  have  been  sadly  corrupted  in  places,  and  is  accom- 
pimied  by  an  ample  commentary  and  glossary.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Rmo^  there  arose  a  number  of  similar 
enayS)  one  even  in  doggrel  verse,  which  Paul  Meyer  has 
printed  in  the  Romania  under  the  title  of  TraUeH  caininfis 
fk  gramma  ire  ef  ck  poet  i que  ^  and  furnished  with  a  commen- 
tary* It  is  only  to  warn  scholars  against  it,  that  I  mention 
lemattio's  Grammatica  della  fimjim  prorenza/e  (Innsbruck, 
1880),  which  can  be  described  as  merely  a  bad  copy  of  what 
Diez  in  his  grammar,  and  Bart&ch  in  the  Tahkan  of  his  Chres- 
tomathie  proven  gale  (now  in  ita  fourth  edilion},®  have  already 
given.  It  shows  no  new  research,  nor  even  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished*  Ch*  de  Tourtoulon 
and  the  poet  0*  Briiiguier  (since  deceased)  endeavoured  to 
•fix  the  existing  linguistic  boundary  between  the  Provencal 
«nd  the  French  languages  by  actually  travelling  over  the 
limiting  districts.  But  they  only  partially  completed  their 
.irork.     Their  first  report,  with  a  map  of  the  boundary  so  far 


*  L'imparfflit  du  Subjonctif  en  e»  par 

Piui  Meyer^  Komimia,  VIII.  155.    Les 

pi^oiuies   du    pluriel    en 

n^al,    by    ttie   Bouie^   %bid.    IX. 

<iii»  aotes  coQtributa<l  by  bim 

d*^  Lauffun  roritAn^Hitaid  to 

ii. 

m  confudao  entre  r  et  «»  s^  en 

m  inm^iua,  fax  4*  Thomtt^ 


in  Momici'i  Giomale  di  fllolo^a  torn. 
No.  5,  July,  1879. 

*  Ueber  *dk  A ussprache  des  proven jta- 
liscben,  von  Erniit  Wiecbmuuu.  Halle, 
188  K 

*  Gramraairf»proTen(jal<»de  Hn^es 
Paidil  tit  de  Ilaymoad  Vidai  de  Be»au- 
dun.  Deuxi^mtj  edition,  corrigee  et 
€(»nsidembkDjeQt  au^rmcntee  par  F. 
Giiesi§ard.     I'lirit),  1858, 

«  Elberfeld,  1881. 
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aa  yet  determined,  is  published  in  fche  Archives  den  Misuom 
nclentijjques  et  lUferaires^  Paris,  1876,*  As  respects  lexico- 
graphy  we  must  particularly  allude,  for  the  earlier 
language,  to  the  special  Glosfiariea  to  Stimming's  edition  of 
Bertnm  de  Born ;  to  Paul  Meyer's  edition  of  the  Ctouade 
contre  lea  alhigeoUy  and  to  my  edition  of  the  two  old 
grammars,  already  mentioned ;  for  the  recent  language,  two 
comprehensive  dictionaries  are  in  course  of  publication,  first 
the  Diciionuaire  des  idiom es  romam  du  rnidi  de  la  France^  by 
6.  Aza'is,  in  three  volumes,  published  by  the  Soci^te  pour 
Vitude  des  langues  rotfmneSf  and,  secondly,  Lou  Tremr  doit 
Felihrige^  by  Mistral,  the  well-known  modern  Provencal 
poet.  A  large  number  of  editions  of  old  Provencal  writings 
have  to  be  noticed.  Among  them  are  Monaci'a  heliotypio 
reproduction  of  the  drama  Santa  Agne^  (Roma,  1880), 
which  had  been  previoasly  published  by  Burtsch  and 
Sardou;  ray  copies  of  the  Proven9al  Anthology  of  the 
Biblioteca  Chigiana  (Marburg,  1877),  and  the  short  Copen* 
hagen  collection  of  poems  (in  Qrober's  Zeitschri/i,  vol*  II.) ; 
Constan's  extracts  from  two  MSS*  at  Cheltenham,  printed  in 
the  Bevm  des  langites  romanes^  1881  ;  various  shorter  texta 
published  by  Chabaneau,  ibid. ;  Foreter's  palseographical 
reprints  of  the  translation  of  tho  Gospel  of  John  (all  in 
the  aanie  periodical),  and  of  the  Oxford  Girart  de  lio88iiho; 
as  well  as  Stlirzinger's  reprint  of  the  London  Girart  (in 
lioehmer*s  Mom.  Simliefi^  vol.  V.) ;  Paul  Meyer's  excellent 
edition  of  the  Chamon  ds  la  CroiHaile  conire  ks  Albigeois,  ia 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1875-9) ;  Stimraing's  welcome  collection 
of  the  Songs  of  Berlran  de  Born  (Halle,  1879)  ;  as  well  as 
the  Songs  of  Guiliem  Figueira^  by  Le%^y  {Berlin,  1880) ; 
and  that  of  the  Songs  of  Potiz  de  Capdml  by  M.  v,  Napolsky 
(Halle,  1880,  rather  unsuccessful) ;  Sardou'a  very  defective 
edition  of  the  Vida  de  S*  Honorat  by  Rmnmn  Ferauf,  Nice,  1875 ; 


^  In  ilia  lame  pentniical  tlur^  ap- 
pesnd  in  1879  aaoUier  and  very  im- 
portant  rejjort,  by  n  young  Bcliolar  of 
greot  prorjiin©  {to  whom  I  have  already 
Slid  occasion  to  allude),  A.  Thomas; 
*  S^  uue  mission  philologiqne  dam  lo 


departernentdoIaCrense.*  Paul 
in  Romania,  VIII*  471 »  «iy»  it 
be  repirded   *  uomme  mot&le 
cetix  qui  dordoa  vant  L^tuditTont 
^aphu)  dfifl  patoia  romaoK.* 
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and  many  othera*  Many  additions  have  al^o  been  made  to 
the  history  of  literature  and  accounts  of  MSS.  Grober  en- 
dt^voured  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
collections  of  Provencal  Songs,  in  a  somewhat  too  long  essay 
in  the  RomatiiHche  StmUen.  Paul  Meyer  has  written  a  lecture 
J3e  rinfluence  tUs  troubadoars  sur  la  poHk  den  peoples  romans 
(printed  in  Romania*  voL  V,),  and  {ibid.  VL  p.  399)  treated 
the  relation  of  the  Provencal  poem  and  the  Latin  prose  Vita 
of  St.  Ilonorat  (printed  in  1502),  which  was  also  discussed 
by  Hoach^  and  myself,^  and  finally  decided  by  the  sudden 
discovery  of  two  older  Latin  MSS  at  Dublin  and  Oxford, 
made  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  Meyer  and  myself.' 
The  various  forms  of  the  Oirart  de  Eomilon  Legend  were 
investigated  by  Paul  Meyer,*  and  its  historical  fouiidatioiia 
were  discussed  by  Lognon  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  hiHioriqne» 
The  part  which  the  celebrated  Sirventes  poet,  Bertran  de 
Born,  played  in  history,  was  treated  by  Cledat.*  Various 
contributions  to  the  history  of  literature  and  discoveries  of 
MSS.,  by  Pio  Rajoa,  Mita  y  Fontanals,  Meyer,  Chabanean, 
Thoniafl,  Constans,  Bartsch,  and  myself,  will  be  found  in  the 
Tarious  journals  concerning  the  Romance  languages.  To 
these  must  bo  added  some  dissertations,  and  Hiiffer's  abortive 
book  The  Troubadottn,  London,  1878.  An  equally  useless 
book  is  E.  Brinkraeier*s  Die  prot'etigalischeit  Trouhmhuts  ak 
iyrifiche  and  politiache  Dlchter^  mit  Proben  ihrer  Dichtungen^ 
Gottingen,  1882.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  edition  of  Diez's 
plendid  work,  Leben  und  Wcvlce  der  Troubadtirs,  lately 
xnced^  to  bo  produced  under  the  care  of  Karl  Bartsch, 
Bll-known  Proven  gal  scholar,  promises  to  be  of  prime 
inportance. 

The  discovery  and  publication  of  the  oldest  Alba  of  the 
ninth  century  by  Job.  Schmidt,  printed  in  Zacher's  Zeiischrifi 


'lien 


Ziittthrift  fir  rom. 
.rticukn  tee  i2<Miiafii«, 


rut  481,  And  Zeit$ehr. /,  rom.  riiil. 

iii.eiL 

*  In  Romnma,  VII.  101-236,  cf. 
also  f*.  Till.  VIII.  136. 

*  Du  r5k  historimie  de  Bi^rtma  do 
Bom  pnr  Leon  Clediit,  Piuris,  1870, 
in  the  *  BibL  dm  £tolm  fran^aises 
d'Athtinei  et  dfi  Homo  l&na,  septi^met* 
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fuf  deuUche  Philolofju^  vol.  XII.,  18  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
a  Latin  poem  in  stanzas  with  a  Provencal  burden,  perhaps 
merely  the  Latinisation  of  an  original  popular  Proveii<jal 
song,  which  ia  very  different  in  its  contents  from  the  later 
A!bm^  and  must  be  conaidered  a  a  a  military  watch  song. 
The  Proven9aI  burden  is, — 

*'L*alba  par  umed  mar  atra  sol 
Poy  pas  a  bigil  mira  clar  tenebras."  * 

Ita  lines  of  nine  and  twelve  syllablea  appear  in  their  metrical 
construction  to  correspond  to  lines  of  eleven  and  fifteen 
syllablca,  in  which,  after  the  two  (or  three)  principal  interior 
ictus,  the  syllabic  expression  of  the  thesis  is  suppressed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  oldest  Troubadour,  William  IX., 
unites  lines  of  11  and  15  (or  14)  ayllablea  in  three  of  his 
poems,  and  these  shew  clearly  marked  ictus  by  means  of 
the  verbal  accent,  on  precisely  the  same  places  as  the 
Aiha,  (We  have  here  verses  with  more  than  two  fixed  ictus, 
similar  to  the  lines  of  12  syllables  with  three  ictiis,  on 
the  4th,  8thj  and  12th  syllabic ;  see  on  this  point  Romania^ 
X,  p.  70,  note  1).  Bartach'  has  asserted  the  Celtic  origin  of 
these  and  aom  other  kinds  of  verse,  in  opposition  to  Arbuis 
do  Jubainville  and  Gaston  Paris,  but  probably  incorrectly, 
because  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  them  transformations  of  the 
old  long  line  of  10  ayllablea  with  trochaic  rhythm.  A  paper 
by  Ma  us,  now  in  the  press,  will  endeavour  to  settle  the 
metrical  iraitations  of  Pierre  Cardinal.  I  have  myself  spoken 
of  some  other  very  marked  cases  of  formal  imitation  in 
Grober's  Zeikchnft,  IV.  102. 

"III.  The  philological  contributions  to  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Human ic,  and  Rh£e to- Romanic,  can  be  even 
more  briefly  auminarised  than  those  to  Provencal.  Toward 
Italian  grammar  Canello  has  contributed  an  essay  on  the 
Vocaiismo  tonico  in  Grober*s  Zeihchrift^  I.,  and  another  on  GH 
aihtropi  italiam  in  Ascoli's  Archlth,  II L    Caix's  work  on  Z> 


*  In  English,  nccording  to  the  inter- 
pretation in  the  Liter atttrblatt^  1882, 
ISO.  \  not<^ :  " The  dawn  appears,  the 
Euu    Rttructd    thu    huimd   eea,  panes 


o!>lir|UL'lT  oViif  the  hill,  shines  bngliUjr 
upon  the  ilarkness." 

^  Zeitsclirift  tijuf  rom.   Pkil,    IIL 
369  tf. 
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orifjim  dpJfa  linffua  poefica,  Florence,  1880,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  Other  contributions  have  heen  made  by  the 
same  writer,  by  d'Ovidio,  Pio  Rajna  {*  On  the  Dmlects  of 
Italy*  in  the  eighth  annual  addreaa  of  the  President  to  the 

.Philological  Society,  1879),  Gruber  and  Gaapary,  but  we 
lire  still  in  want  of  a  really  scientific  Italian  grammar 
suitable  to  replace  that  of  Blank, ^  which  is  antiquated  on 
many  points.  The  writings  of  Deoiattio^  in  this  direction 
have  no  great  value,  and  other  grammars,  as  those  of 
Vockeradt  ^  and  Stadler/  have  practical  aims  in  view, 

**  Of  publications  of  texts  I  may  nnme  Forster's  impression 
of  the  Gallo-Italian  sermons  in  Romanische  Sfudien  (though 
they  perhaps  rather  belong  to  the  Franco-Provencal  division) ; 

I  several  publications  of  dialectal  texts  in  Ascoli^s  Arehivio 
Glottologico,  vols.  IV*  and  VII. ;  Monaci*8  impression  of 
the  Cnnzouiere  chigiano  in  the  Italian  journal  PropHfjnn- 
(ore;  ray  own  edition  of  the  Cantfire  di  Fiemhme.cia  in 
No.  II*  of  the  *  Editions  and  Essays  *  (to  which  is  prefixed 
an  investigation  by  Buhlmann  on  its  relation  to  the  Pro- 
vencal and  French  forms)  ;  Pio  Eajna's  edition  of  a  Ver- 
%ione  d€i  aeite  sari  in  oittwa  rima,^  on  which  he  had  already 
treated  in  Romania ;  Varnhagen's  impression  of  an  *  Italian 
prose- version  of  the  seven  wise  men ' ;  *  Castet's  edition  of  an 
Itoilinn  version  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rofie  In  sonnets  by  Burunte, 
entitled  Fiore;'^  and  finally,  the  excellent  Sntfgio  on  a  new 
critical  edition  of  the  Rirne  di  F,  Petrarca,  with  a  copious 
commentary  by  the  gifted  poet  Giosue  Carducci  (Livorno, 
1870). 

"Many  works  are  devoted  to  Italian  literature.  I  may 
oiime  the  much  appreciated  Storia  dellu  ktterafura  itaUana  by 


*  Gnuntniitik       der       italienifMihen 
Bprachu  von  L.  G.  Bliini.   HiAlle,  1844. 

*  Gmtnmntictt   stwricfi  ddln    JiDitnia 
Qii  ftd  us<>  dei  GiDna^  t^  dei  tatidi- 

[dfttiaiio  iiiikigujimeatij,  per  F.  Demu^ttio, 
T'lDBhnw^kT    l87*^-fJ.      (Jriirme,    Fonnii- 

liuttL  !  '    '  ii  dellii  tiiigua  itiiliami, 

4*.  is;  .ne, 

*  U XX  ,x,  r  itaUeaischen  Sprache 

tiirditf  ob«ren  KiAtideii  liubtifcr  Letiran- 


gtalten  iind  zum  Privat-Studium*  von 
n.  Vm'kimdL    BerliQ,  1878.    2  Thuiie. 

*  Lehrbucb  der  itiiUeni-Hoheu  Sprache 
KUin  Sebiil-  Privat-  imd  Selbts-  Unter- 
riclit  Wm  K.  Stadkr,  4^'  piiiziieh  iim- 
geajbdttite  Aullft^e.     Benin,  1S78. 

*  Holttjj^a^  1880.  Scelta  di  turiusita 
lettemriti,  Dispensa  GLXXVl. 

«  Berlin.  1881. 

'  Montpellier  et  Paris,  1881. 
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A.  Bartoli ;  ^  Canello's  valuable  Storia  delta  letUratura  italiana 
nel  aecolo  xvi.,  Milan,  1880 ;  and  Eorting's  *  History  of 
Italian  literature  at  the  time  of  the  B^naissance/  *  which  is 
planned  on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  the  two  volumes  already 
published  treating  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  For  Petrarch  we  have  also  the  thorough  Sttidj 
by  Zumbini  (Napoli,  1878),  for  Boccaccio  the  important  Studj 
mile  opere  latine  by  A.  de  Hortis,  Trieste,  1879,  and  the 
Italian  translation  of  Landau's  Biography  by  C.  Antona- 
Traversi  (Napoli,  1881).  Of  other  works  I  may  mention 
the  Studj  di  critica  by  A.  d'Ancona  (Bologna,  1880)  ;  the 
learned  work  Le  fonti  dell'  Orlando  Jurio^o  by  Pio  Rajna 
(Firenze,  1876),  to  whom  we  owe  a  large  number  of  other 
works  on  the  older  romantic  poetry  of  Italy ;  the  8iu4) 
d'erudizione  e  d*arte  by  Adolfo  Borgognoni  (vol.  2°,  Bologna, 
1878) ;  and  finally,  Gaspary's  careful  work  *  The  Siciliaa 
school  of  poets  in  the  thirteenth  century '  (Die  sicilianische 
Dichterschule  des  13  Jahrhunderts,  Berlin,  1878). 

"  For  Spanish,  we  have  first  of  all  to  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scientific  Grammar  by  P.  Forster.'  The  first 
volume  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  of  course  that  does 
not  allow  us  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  it.  Next  we 
must  hail  the  '  Studies  on  the  Romanic  making  of  words ' 
{Stttdien  zur  romanuehen  Worhchopfang)^  by  the  learned 
Romanic  scholar  Caroline  Michaelis  de  Yasconcellos,  in 
which  splendid  work  the  Spanish  language  has  been 
especially  considered.  The  independent  nature  of  this 
language,  and  the  way  in  which,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
words,  it  has  cut  itself  loose  from  Latin  and  taken  its  own 
path,  is  especially  what  the  learned  authoress  has  grasped, 
and  for  the  first  time  brought  into  proper  light.  Among  the 
editions  I  may  mention  YoUmoller's  new  edition  of  the 
Poema  del  Cid^  of  which  however  the  second  volume,  in- 
tended to  contain  notes  and  a  glossary,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
In  the  mean  time  Cornu  has  begun  to  publish  his  Ett^des  aur 

*  Firenze,  1879.  *  Leipzig,  1876. 

«  Leipzig,  1878-80.  »  Halle,  1879. 

s  Berlin,  1881. 
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b  Foitne  dn  Cid  in  Romanw,  voL  X*  Again,  several  publica- 
tions by  H*  Knust  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  have  to  be 
Dotioed ;  *  also  an  edition  of  Juan  ManiieFs  El  iibro  de  la  Caza 
by  Baist ;  *  another  very  caref al  edition  of  Calderon'*  Magico 
pradigiom  by  Morel  Fatio,^  and  several  others.  The  Calderon 
jabilee  of  course  produced  a  flood  of  writings  composed  for 
the  festival,  and  mostly  of  no  scientific  value.^  A  useful 
manual  for  the  beginner  is  a  short  graramar  and  chrcsto- 
mathy  given  by  d'Ovidio  and  Monaci  in  No.  1  of  their 
Manuatetti  dUntroduztone  agli  sfudf  neolattni,  Ifaples,  1870, 
which  they  have  followed  up  as  No.  2,  1881,  with  a  aimikr 
and  somewhat  more  cnpious  one  for  Portuguese, 

**  For  Portuguese,  von  Reinhardatoettner's  *  Grammar  of 
the  Portuguese  language*^  is  a  meritorious  work,  although 
objections  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  to  it,  Cornu  has 
poblished  the  first  part  of  his  Etudes  de  grammnire  portugHake 
in  Romania,  vol.  X.,  whieh  promise  to  give  interesting  expla- 
nations. Among  editions  of  text^  the  fii'st  place  belongs  to  the 
careful  diplomatic  impression  of  the  celebrated  Songhook  of 
the  Vatican  in  Monaci'a  Communieazhni  dalle  bihlioleche  di 
Moma  {Halle,  1875).  In  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
obllection  Monaci  has  published  the  Codim  Cohvci-Bmncuti^ 
which,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  lost,  .but  rediscovered  by 
Molt^ni,  supplements  tlie  Yatican  collection  in  a  most 
deeirnble  manner*  It  is  wt41  known  that  the  t^jxt  of  this  M8* 
was  disfigured  in  the  most  frightful  way  by  the  Italian  scribe, 
who  was  ignorant  of  Portuguese,  and  requires  a  complete 
critical  reconstruction.  Mouaci  had  already  attempted  this 
himself  for  some  songs.  Some  others,  similarly  treated,  he 
dedicated  to  me  as  a  wedding  present,  with  the  title  Canton 
d€  J^edinOt  Halle  J  1875.   Th,  Braga  has  undertaken  to  furnish 


I  Do*  obnis  didiictican  y  dos  kyendai? 
aiesdv  de  iiiAnu.-H:rit<>s  de  lii  riibliottH^-a 
A..]  i'  ^.  ..r^jj^    Dttla*  ti  liiz  la  Sociedad  (b 
-*   espailab^,      Madrid,  187K. 
iJUgeQ  au«  dem  K^curial  von  H. 
Ku^jii^  gtidr.  liirden  litemrisrhen  Yerein 
iu  Stuttgart,     Tiibingen,  1880. 
■*  HaUc,  1881. 
*  llftdbronn,  1877. 


*  For  turth*  r  purtit^iliim  I  refer  to 
A.  Morel  Fatiun  (■ihicron,  Bevue 
crttif/uc  dt's  trarntix  (feruiittiofi  puhiiet 
en  Etpoffne  a  ftnctusmn  dn  steond  <vw- 
tenairn  <if  la  mott  du  patU.  Huivie  d« 
fiocH>nvfi(s  rtlattfn  a  l*mncien  ih&ktr* 
t^pfii/tjoi,  Paris,  1881. 

^  Slraeaburg,  1878. 
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such  a  reconstruction,  but  his  Candoneiro  Portuguez  da 
Vaticana,  edigao  critica,  Lisbon,  1878,  is  a  too  hasty  work,  in 
which  he  has  even  omitted  to  cite  for  comparison  the  56 
Cantigas  of  the  Cancioneiro  da  Ajuda^  which  recur  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  The  same  Th.  Braga  has  produced  a  whole 
series  of  other  writings  bearing  upon  the  literature  and 
literary  history  of  Portugal.  I  need  only  mention  his 
Antologia  portugu^za.  Oporto,  1876,  and  Manual  da  hUtoria 
da  litteratura  portugueza  desde  as  suae  origem  at4  ao  presenter 
Oporto,  1875. 

''For  Bumanic  we  have  first  works  on  its  speech- 
sounds  by  liambrior,^  Gaster,^  and  Miklosich,'  then  the  com- 
pletion of  the  valuable  Dictiomiaire  by  Cihac,^  the  second 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  non-Latin  elements  of  Rumanic. 
Hasdeu's  journal,  entitled  Columna  lui  Traian,  which  ceased 
to  appear  in  1877,  contains  many  interesting  contributions, 
and  especially  older  Rumanic  texts.  A  further  publication  by 
Hasdeu  in  two  volumes,  which  is  also  devoted  to  the  oldest 
texts  of  the  Rumanic  language,  and  is  entitled  Cuvente  den 
bdtruni,  Bacuresci,  1878-1880,  has  led  to  unpleasant  explana- 
tions between  Cihac  and  Gaster. 

''The  Rhaetoromanic  language  has  also  some  noteworthy 
grammatical  works  to  shew,  as  Th.  Gartner's  Die  Oredner 
Mundart,  Linz,  lh79 ;  Alton's  Ueber  die  ladinischen  Idiome 
in  Ladinien,  Gh'oden,  Fasaa^  BuchenBtein^  Ampezzo,  Innsbruck, 
1879,  and  Boehmer's  contributions  in  various  numbers  of 
his  Romaniache  Studien.  Stiirzinger's  dissertation  Die  Conju- 
gat  ion  im  Rhdtoromanischen^  also  deserves  attention.  Among 
important  older  texts,  J.  IJlrich  has  published  Le  sacrifice 
d' Abraham,  Mystkre  engadinois^  in  Romania,  voL  VIIL,  and  in 
vol.  IX.  of  the  same  the  Catichisme  romaunsh  by  Bonifaci. 
In  the  Archivio  Olottohgico,  vol.  VII.  C.  Decurtis  gave  an 

^  Essai  de  phon^tiqne  roumaine  par  Franz  Miklosich,  in  the  "  Sitzungs- 

A    Lambrior,  Momania,  IX.  99  and  berichte  "  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna. 

367  fr.  Vienna,  1881. 

'  Znr  romanischen  Lautgeechichte.  *  Dictionnaire  d'Etymologie  Daco- 

Die  Gutturalen,    yon   M.   Gaster   in  Romane.    Elements  slaves,  magyars, 

Gr6bcr*s  Zeit»chftfur  rom,  Phil.  II.  tores,  grecs-modeme,  et  albanois,  par 

'  Beitra^  zur  liautlehre  dcr  ruman-  A.  de  Cihac.   Frankfort-a.-M.,  1879. 

ischen  Dialekte.    Vocalismns  I.,  von  '  Ziirich,  1879. 
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edition  of  four  'testi  soprasiWani/  and  Ascoli  will  in  the 
same  volume  add  a  translation  and  notes  to  one  of  them. 
A.  von  Flugi  has  communicated  some  specimens  of  modem 
Ladin  poetry  in  Grober's  Zeitschri/t,  voL  III.,  and  in  vol.  I.  of 
the  same  has  treated  of '  The  Ladin  Dramas  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'  Rausch  has  also  given  some  linguistic  remarks  on 
the  Mmser  Krieg^  etc.,  in  the  same  Journal,  II.  99. 

"IV.  Finally,  we  must  cast  a  glance  over  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  Romance  languages  as  a  whole.  Linguis- 
tically I  may  mention  W.  Forster's  *  Contributions  to  Ro- 
mance phonetics,  I.  Yowel  Mutation,  properly  speaking 
vowel  elevation,  in  Romance'  {Beitrdge  zur  romanutchen 
Lautlehre,  I.  Umlaut  eigentlich  Vocahteigerung  im  Roman- 
kchen)y  printed  in  Grober's  Zeitschrifty  vol.  III.  (the  theory 
here  upheld  is,  however,  very  open  to  attack) ;  J.  IJlrich's 
Dissertation,  '  The  formal  development  of  the  past  participle 
in  Romance  languages '  {Die  formelle  Entwickelung  dea  Par- 
ticipium  praeteriti  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen^) ;  Diez's  last 
work,  *  The  Romanic  making  of  words '  {Romanische  Wort' 
9chdp/ung,  Bonn,  1875),  an  appendix  to  his  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages,  of  which  the  fifth  edition  is  now  pub- 
Ushing ;  Foth's  dissertation,  '  The  shifting  of  the  Latin  tenses 
in  the  Romance  languages '  {Die  Verschiebung  der  iateinischen 
Tempora  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen),  in  No.  8  ot  Romanische 
Studien ;  Meunier's  work,  published  after  his  death  by  A. 
Darmesteter,  Les  Composes  qui  contiennent  un  verbe  d  un 
mode  personnel  en  latin,  en  frangais,  en  italien  et  en  espagnol, 
Paris,  1875,  an  investigation  related  to  Darmesteter's  work 
already  mentioned ;  F.  A.  Coelho's  Os  dialectos  Romanicos  ou 
Neo-Latinos  na  Africa,  Asia  e  America,  on  which  very 
interesting  work  compare  an  article  in  the  Litteraturblatt 
fur  germanische  und  romanische  Philologie,  1881,  col.  256. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  new  Romance  Etymologies 
which  Scheler  has  collected  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Diez's  'Etymological  dictionary  of  the  Romance 
languages,'    Bonn,    1878,    which   has  appeared    under    his 

1  Winterthur,  1879. 
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superintendence.  Many  other  propoaed  etymologies  will  be 
found  in  the  various  journals  which  lay  themselves  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  Romance  philology.  Among  these  journals, 
the  following  two  have  ceased  to  appear  within  the  last  sevea 
years:  'The  Annual  {Jahrkwh)  for  Romance  and  English/ 
of  which  15  volumes  have  appeared,  and  the  Rivmta  di  fih' 
login  romanm^  which  only  lasted  for  two  volumes.  In  place 
of  the  Annual,  the  'Journal  for  Romance  philology'  {Zeit- 
9Chr(/t  fur  romamHche  Phihlogw)  has  appeared,  edited  by 
Grober.  It  enjoys  the  active  collaboration  of  almost  all 
German  Romance  scholars^  and  has  just  completed  its 
fifth  volume.*  As  was  the  case  in  the  Annual,  a  copious 
bibliography  of  the  preceding  year  is  to  he  added  to  each 
volume.  The  Gionmte  di  fihlogm  romanzn,  under  the 
editorship  of  Monaci,  of  which  3  vols,  have  now  appeared, 
serves  as  the  organ  of  Italian  Romance  scholars  in  place 
of  the  Rivinfa  mentioned  above. 

"A  question  which  reacha'i  beyond  tho  strict  limits  of 
Romance  philology  into  the  Latin  territory  :  what  is  the 
part  played  by  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Romance  vowels  in 
producing  a  change  of  quality?  has  been  investigated  by 
Boehmer  and  ten  Brink  in  opposite  directions.  Boehmer*8 
thesis  was  'Sound  not  length/^  t«n  Brink's  '  Both  sound  and 
length.'^  In  this  discussion,  which  has  unfortunately  been 
conducted  with  personal  animosity,  Boehmer  appears  to  have 
defended  the  correct  view,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  speak- 
ing about  ten  Brink's  Essay  in  the  Jencier  LiieraturzeUnng^ 
1879,  Art.  10*^,  At  any  rate  ten  Brink's  assertions  give 
rise  to  considerable  doubt.  Other  questions  of  general  im- 
portance, which  also  touch  on  the  Philology  of  the  Romance 
languages,  have  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Ascoli 


*  A  Dcw  periodical  of  the  Mine  kind, 
under  the  editorship  of  K*  Vollmoll<^T* 
baa  just  been  commencod  uir»ior  tbe  ti  \\e. 
of  "  Romauifiohe  Fcirschim^^in,"  Kr- 
langen,  i  H  82 .  Frtiin  1880  tht; '  Li tera- 
tuiblatt  fiirj?emifttiisrho  und  rnmanisrh© 
Philolo^ie/  Hiite*dliy  Beha^el  und  Neu- 
mimn^  HfUbrona,  ha*  bw-u  exclusively 
di!Vot«d  i-o  reviews.  Aucitht-r  ptriodicii 
of  the  Muno  kind,  but  coaliaed  to  French 


Philology,  is  uanounced  to  begiti  in 
JuIt.  1882.  under  the  title  of  Oattki, 
I*ipzig»  1882  ;  it  will  bo  edited  by 
Br.  Kreflsmer  of  Cassel. 

-  RonuuuMhe  Studien,  III*  351  mid 
609. 

^  Dauer  und  KlikDg.  Eia  Beitzng 
zur  Gc^schichte  der  VtxAlquADtitat  ica 
Altfranzusischen  von  B,  ten  Brink* 
StxaMhiu:^,  [879. 
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in  Vim  kttem  ^lottohgica,  Torino,  18SL  I  carmot  treat  here 
&t  any  length  of  the  works  which  specially  deal  with  the  vulgar 
and  later  Latin,  among  wbich  thoBe  of  Wdlflin  in  particular 
are  of  great  interest  to  Romance  scholars ;  I  mnat  refer  for 
them  to  E.  Ludwig'a  reports  in  Bursian's  *  Annual  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  classical  antiquity*  (Jaltres- 
hmicht  uber  die  Fort schri tie  d4*r  c/msisehm  Alterthumswissen- 
9chaff,  Berlin,  1876-8). 

"During  the  last  seven  years  some  general  surveys  have 
appeared  of  the  development  of  Romance  philology.  Thus 
F*  Neumann  reported  on  Romance  philology  during  the  last 
two  years  in  Kuhn's  ZeUschnft  fur  vcrgkwhcmlc  Sprachfar- 
iehunff,  new  series,  lY,  Karl  Sachs  in  an  address  printed  in 
Herrig's  ArtJnr^  vol.  r54,  treated  of  *  The  present  condition  of 
the  investigation  of  Romance  dialects'  (Ueber  den  heutigen 
Si^nd  dcr  rommmchen  Dia/rcf/orschmig),  Lastly  Marius 
Sepet  delivered  in  1878  before  the  Congrh  hihUographique 
mUmathnnl  a  short  and  rather  one-sided  reports  on  Les  MudeB 
rtlat^fs  d  la  lite  rat  ure  /ran  ^ake  dn  tnof/m  dge. 

•*I  conclude  with  mentioning  the  writings  which  treat 
of  the  conception  and  method  of  Romance  philology  or  its 
particular  branches.  These  are  a  number  of  rather  popular 
lectures*  'The  science  of  language  and  modern  languages* 
{^Sprachmsseiifichaft  und  neuere  Sprnchen)  by  Breymann, 
Munich,  1876.  Storia  lettemria  e  comparaziom  by  A,  Graf, 
Torino,  1876,  La  storia  comparata  ddle  Mtemture  neo-iatine, 
and  Frrderieo  Diez  e  la  fifolofjia  romauza  by  M.  Angelo  Oanello 
in  his  Saggi  dt  critica  letieraria^  Bologna,  1877.  Le  kttcratitre 
neo-kitine  nelle  fwstre  Unimrmid  by  Pio  Rajna,  printed  in  the 
Nmm  Antologmt  1878,  15  January,  Cottrs  d'Hidoire  de  la 
bmffm  Frangake^  Geneva,  1876,  by  E.  Ritter.  Uemeignement 
de  la  philologk  ramnnc  en  France  and  La  langtte  et  la  littSra- 
iure  fmngake  an  moyen  dge  by  Boucherie  (Montpcllier,  1878 
and  1881)*  La  fangue  et  la  Htt^rature  prorengnte  by  Chaba- 
neau,  Paris,  1879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  *  Encyclopedia 
of  the  philological  study  of  modern  languages '  {Enct/ehpddie 
den  phihlogkchen  Sfudiums  der  neueren  Sprachen)  by  the  late 
Prof*  B.  Schmitz  of  Greitswald,  which  is  now  in  its  second 
no.  Trsai.  1S82-3-4.  10 
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Andamanese,  demonstrates  this  clearly  enough.     But  upon 
what  principles  do  they  and  we  chatter  ?     The  daily,  nay 
the  momentary  operations  of  life,  those  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  become  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  investi- 
gation.     We  have    to    go    out    of    ourselves,   to   see   the 
phenomena  in  others  before  we  can  appreciate  their  signih- 
cance.      And    hence    the    necessity    of    collecting    foreign 
materials   in  abundance,  to  understand  our   home  growth. 
Their  own  dialects  are  to  the  literary  a  really  foreign  growth, 
and  hence  the  scattered  materials  which  I   have  brought 
before  you  to-night  are  all  contributions  towards  the  under- 
standing of  language  by  viewing  it  beyond  ourselves*     Even 
the  great  work  under  Dr.  Murray^s  editorship,  which  all 
of  U8  must  devoutly  hope  ho  will  live  to  complete,   while 
keeping  to  the  cultivated  domain  of  a  single  language,  goes 
beyond  ourselves  at  every  turn  by  tracing  the  use  of  words 
historiciilly,  by  shewing   from  actual  record  the  words  of 
different  centuries,  and  thus  forcing  upon  our  attention  the 
real  growth  of  language,  which  is  going  on  even  now  all 
about  us  without  our  noting  it.     We  that  read  history,  make 
history,  more  especially  in  words. 
With  few  exceptions  all  who  have  helped  me  this  evening 
hard-'Working  philologists.     But  these  themselves,  as  the 
Hamea  they  cite  shew,  are  but  sparse  representatives  of  the 
great  army  which   is  vigorously  endeavouring  to  conquer 
the  immense,  the  multifarious,  the  ever  variable  problem 
of  language.     Like  all  sciencos  the  science  of  language  pays 
iU,  except  in  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  its  cultivators. 
All  the  more  proud  have  we  to  be  of  the  hosta  which  range 
tbeniaelves  under  its  banners  !     That  we  have  advanced  and 
^To  advancing  rapidly,  an  extremely  cursory  glance  through 
•  very  few  years  is  sufficient  to  shew.     See  how  much  Prof. 
SUmgel  has  to  record  in  his  one  department  during  the  few 
y^ftts  which  have  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  for  which 
J^  honoured  me  with  your  presidency.    But  it  is  like  the  old 
ltiu-if  ^f  ♦!-,«  "Titnber — the  more  summits  we  surmount  the 
us  to  overcome. 

Allow  me  first  in  your  name  to 
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tender  the  best  thanks  of  the  Philological  Society  to  Messrs* 
Murray,  Skeat,  Bridges,  Man,  Templo,  Jiilg,  Pinches,  Sweet, 
and  Stengel  for  their  interesting  and  valuable  contribations  to- 
wards this  evening's  presidential  address.  For  myself,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  at  my  time  of  life  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  me  t^  be  your  President  again.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  in  electing  me  temporarily  at 
first  to  supply  the  place  of  that  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar. 
Prof.  Goldstucker^  whom  we  lost  so  suddenly  before  the  first 
year  of  his  presidency  had  expired,  and  then  in  your  re-elect- 
ing me  for  the  regular  two  years  of  office.  I  felt  then,  as  I 
felt  when  you  again  called  upon  mo  to  take  the  chair,  that 
I  was  not  a  regular  philologist,  that  in  fact  I  indulged  in 
too  many  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and  that  in  philology 
itself  I  was  far  too  one-sided,  far  too  much  of  a  mere 
phonetist,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  President  with 
satisfaction — at  least  to  myself.  I  regret  that  during  my 
second  presidency  external  and  unexpected  circumstances 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  as  much  for  the  Society  as 
a  President  ought  to  do.  But  you  have  kindly  condoned 
my  shortcomings,  and  I  take  leave  of  you  as  President — 1 
hope  still  to  be  generally  present  at  your  meetings — with  the 
most  profound  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,  in  these  three  elections^  and  in  your  continued 
kind  support  of  me  while  in  this  chair,  I  feel  happy  to 
think  that  my  successor  designate  (Dr.  Murray)  is  in  every 
way  fitter  to  direct  your  deliberations  than  myself.  And 
therewithal  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 


^^-^^^^^^^^'^ 
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IL— SOME  LATIN  ETYMOLOGIES. 
By  Prof,  PosTGATE,  M.A. 


In  Plaut.  Caa.  1. 30  liuic  hicebU  notiae  nuptae  facera  and  id. 

Cure.  L  L  9  lautus  inces  cereum  occurs  a  remarkable  active 

use  of  this  verb.     The  meaning  in  both  places  is  not  merely 

the  active  side  of  lucere  to  shine;  if  lucen  ceremn  has  anything 

to  do  with  'shining  '  it  means  to  hold  a  ahining  taper^  not  to 

make  a  taper  shine.     The  usage  sug^gesta  two  questions  for 

cmr  solution.     (1)  Can  we  find  anything  in  the  use  of  the 

other  acknowledged  compounds  of  luceo  to  shine  to  justify 

thi«  use  ?     (2)  Failing  that  can  we  find  another  explanation 

of  the  word  P 

(1)  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  neuter  use  of  luceo  for 

slaves  or  other  persons  carrying  a  light  la  both  natural  and 

wipparted  by  analogies.     So  seruus  praelucem^  a  slave  going 

in  front  with  a  light,  Suet,  Aug.  29,  *  saepe  natanti  praeluxi^ 

Stat  Silu.   L  2.  89  *  I  often  lighted  his  path  before  him  in 

the  waves/  and»  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Anson.  Id,  6.  95 

*Ks  ego  quaesiui  meritum  quam  graode  nepoti  consul  auus 

lunjenque  tuae  praeluceo  uitae/  where  the  verb  has  been  taken 

actively  without   necessity  or  authority.      The  meaning  is 

*hiit  *my  example  is  a  lamp  for  thy  feet/  *a  light  for  the  life 

journey  before  thee/     It  may  further  be  admitted  that  com- 

P^ndA  of  iticeo  to  shine  might  under  certain  circumstances 

^e  an  active  construction.     Thus  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  2,  3,  21 

*  VulciiniiQ  Sol  Luna  Dies  dei  quattuor  Sceleatiorem  nullum 

kmitt^n^  iUuxere  alterum  *  the  ace.  is  quite  intelligible,  being 

pnicticully  governed  by  the   iti  of  iliujtere  or   the   idea   of 

'ootion  which  it  contains.     But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that, 

« the  aimple  luceo  was  originally  neuter,  this  change  of  mean- 

^g  and  construction  is  anything  but  surprising.     It  is  true 

that  the  original  meaning  of  luceo  may  have  been  active  and 

IIUL  Traw.  18B2-8-4.  11 
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the  neuter  a  subsequent  development,  as  in  the  Greek  <f>atvm 
which  is  also  used  absolutely  of  torches  to  show  the  way; 
compare  <i}ap6<i  a '  torch/  And  if  this  view  is  thought  generally 
eatiafactor}^  I  shall  not  oppose  it,  although  I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  more  examples  of  the  active  use.  But  I 
imagine  that  this  ia  not  very  likely  to  happen.  I  pass  then 
to  the  second  inquiry, 

(2)  There  is  an  old  word  poUnceo  (pQlhtdura — polluctm — 
poUuidum — poihicibiih)  belonging  to  religious  language  which 
meant  to  *  offer '  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  porrido  *  to 
stretch  out  in  offering/  See  the  important  evidence  of 
VarroL.  L.  6  §  5-4  (Miiller)  *  polluctum  (subst.)  quod  a  porri- 
ciendo  est  fictum,  cum  enim  ex  mercibus  libaraenta  pori^ecta 
sunt  Herculi  in  aram^  turn  polluctnm  est/  There  has 
been  general  agreement  about  the  derivation  of  this  word 
which  ia  connected  with  Skt.  HS,  Germ,  reichen,  etc.,  by 
Vanicek  Wbuch.  p*  807  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
It  does  not  then  seem  an  unduly  speculative  proposal  to  see 
in  the  luceo  of  Plautus  //.  ec.  the  simple  of  this  compound 
poHuceo  (por-Iuceo,  cf.  por-ricio,  por-rigo,  pol-liceo,  etc.)  and  to 
take  it  in  the  aense  of  *  holding  out '  a  taper  orlinkboy's  torch. 
It  is  not  strange  if  it  got  confused  with  the  neuter  verb 
luceo  to  shine,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  above  quoted 
xise  of  praehiceo  may  be  an  outcome  of  the  confusion.  Such 
colourings  of  one  word  by  another  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  Latin  and  its  descendants.  One  may  be  quoted  here. 
mmen  (augimen  from  so  go  to  'suck'  and  therefore  properly  the 
breast)  early  obtained  a  special  reference  to  the  breast  of  a 
sow  (sMs),  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Romans.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  mis  became  finally  so  powerful  that 
Juvenal  even  uses  it  fur  a  sow,  Sat.  12,  7*i. 

l&cutJH  and  the  so-called  Latin  termination  -mi?s. 
This  with  ita  diminutive  / if  chuck  lun  (Afranius,  Statins,  PetroN,^ 
niua)  is  a  rare  word  and  means  a  kind  of  pastry  or  cake.  It  U 
however  generally  been  assumed  to  be  a  pure  Latin  word  U^y^^i 
connected  with  obiiqumy  \o|J<?,  Imnus  Vanicek  p.  826,'  in  ^v^^^ 


Jl 


Compare  F.  0.  Weue,  Die  Or.  WSrtet  im  Lat.  p.  169  (Lvipxjjy,  EirMd  ^ 
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of  the  fact  that  these  confectioners'  words  are  prevailingly 
Greek — in  one  place  Ifwuns  is  coupled  with  pern  ma  Varro  ap* 
Jfon.  131.  24 — in  spite  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  a  flat  pan- 
cake/ TrffaviTfi<i  Olosa.  Lab.,  and  in  spite  of  its  un-Latin  ter- 
mination -tfns.  Of  this  I  only  know  three  other  instances : 
Acherum{Gk*  *Ax€pfov)  Opuns  {^Oirovs)  and  Arnim  Etruscan.* 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  a  Lehmrort  and  frora  the  Greek 
TrX/wroftf  {irXaKovvro^)^  also  a  flat  cake.  The  nasal  may  be 
either  an  echo  of  the  gen.  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Aeherum^ 
Opum  or  indicate  a  nasalised  vowel ;  cf.  themaurm,  Scapien- 
'  The  loss  of  the  initial  consonant  before  /  need  not 
irprise  us,  Compare  /nena^^Gr.  *)(\alva,  and  probably  iinter, 
luNier=.QT.  TrXvmijp  and  more  examples  in  native  Lat.  words 
in  Coras,  i*^  113.^  For  the  change  of  a  to  m  we  have  a  very 
close  parallel  in  tncuna  a  bye  form  of  incima.  The  unfamiliar 
form  of  the  word  assisted  the  assimilation.  Such  simplifica- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  borrowed  words.  Either  the 
memory  is  assisted  by  a  borrowed  word  being  provided  with 


^rAtruitiiA  PlBiitine ;  OpHn§  in  LoDg.  Schol  Vcron.  Virg»  Aen.  3.  706  (Neue)* 
Wf  know  nothing  ^hiiMi  JitsunU*  (cit«d  bv  Weise,  op,  cit,  p,  45),  if,  indeed,  that 
\  the  ancient  form,  which  ia  doubtful*  l>Ve  certiiiiiiy  do  not  know  what  \U  nam. 
It  ts  not  thi^  ilij^hteat  jui^tili cation  for  the  lifitsumption  of  a  native  origin  to 
'tppcd  to  the  other  tt;niiination«  in  -us^  which  are  auknowledged  to  be  genuine 
Liitiu  endings,  m  -om  {ftmt^  A**"')*  -'^"^  (y^«)»  *"**'■  We  shall  hoar  neife  that 
*im  it  a  native  Latin  termination.  Tho»e  who  still  think  that  the  support  ol 
-uHt^  *eftM^  etc.,  is  sulhtiitnt  for  -M«»i|  or  that  the  aniiloij^^y  of  Etru**cjLn  fuitu*i  is  any 
wamtii  lor  Latin,  I  would  recommeiid  first  to  eouHidcr  why  it  \a  that  we  have 
•f^ien^,  ohienA,  and  the  tike  in  the  uoni«,  while  we  have  iuljntntem^oheunUm  in  the 
ICC,  Bod  so  on  throug^hout  the  stem ;  and  then  what  they  are  to  do  with  the 
following  pcHMffe  of  Charisias,  and  the  quotatiou  from  Pliny  there,  Inst.  Gr.  i* 
17.  p.  105  (Keil  Gramm.  Lat.  i.  p*  130),  '*  Fru.K,  hnee  frus,  tjuia  sic  ah  Ennio  est 
disdmatum  annaliam  Itbro  Yti,  ruFtsescunt  frtindei^,  non  trond^»  'froe  sine  n 
littera  ne  laciat,*  inquit  Plinius  '  froutis/  quasi  non  dieutnr  nisi  irons  rh  fiirwvov 
quod  Ne  probare  dicit  quouiam  an  tea  rum  u  non  recipiobat  n,  sed  Dec  cum  u 
BSrtet  {wrtU  perf.  eevms  rather  requir*Ml)  ;  Varro  rerum  ruFticuruin  libro  i  *  iilmoB 
•t  poptiltw  tmue  est  fro»,'  idem  antujuitatum  Eomanarum  libro  xv  "frost  faeuum 
auMB.*  In  this  passage  the  best  MS.  (N.)  hoA  qra  anticum  (or  imticum),  r.  fi. 
netpiibat,  ft.  t,  n«c  cum  ti  tet  in  o,  i.e.  ouoiuam  antea  cum  w  non  rocipiebat  m 
Me  com  u  ttcrtet  in  o,  nor  do  I  hte  why  Keil  deviatee  from  N.  But  the  eenie  ia 
tlmr.  In  old  hatm  fromf,  a  leaf,  waa  declined /i'«j,/ri#»irfi*,  -ma  not  bein^  admis- 
itUa,  and  the  h  wa^'al^  omitted^  even  when  the  o  waa  used.  This,  Fhnjr  sayi, 
doei  not  apply  tafrom^ftontin. 

*  Ihti  former  «eetnfl  to  be  rather  the  caj»e  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
Grotk  vord5  in  -a*,  -arroT,  became  -atts  in  Ijit.    Afmnx^  AiIuhb  Cic.  Tuw.  5.  3.  S 
(Iteg.,  Gtul ),  Virg.  Aen.  i,  741^  etc.,  Faltanit^  AthamanM^  Garamant.     See  the 
nittesioea  tn  Neue,  Forraenlehre  k  p.  148. 
^  fl  la  worth  addin;^  that  there  k  not  a  single  Latin  word  beginning  with 
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new  relations  in  the  borrowing  language  and  being  adopted, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  native  family  (Popular  Etymology)  or  else 
the  strain  on  it  is  lightened  by  the  number  of  its  separate 
constituent  sounds  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  especially 
by  a  particular  vowel  being  pressed  through  all  its  syllables. 
This  is  the  case  too  where  a  language  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
settled transition  and  is  the  key  to  several  somewhat  sur- 
prising phonetic  changes,  such  as  the  predominance  of  a  in 
Komance  unaccented  syllables  where  the  Latin  has  e  %  or 
even  u. 

If  my  view  of  the  word  is  correct,  we  shall  have  to 
recognize  lacuna  as  a  doublet  of  placenta  {TrXatcovirra)  ^  which 
has  long  been  taken  as  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek. 

lucus  and  lucius. 

In  his  Etymological  Dictionary  (s.v.  lea)  Professor  Skeat 
repeats  the  old  derivation  from  lucere  with  the  additional 
explanation  that  luctts  means  an  'open  space  in  a  wood.' 
This  addition  certainly  relieves  tbe  etymology  from  its  old 
absurdity  and  involves  a  perfectly  possible  change  of  meaning ; 
compare  iv  7r€pt<f>cuvofi€vq>,  Od.  5.  476,  for  a  clearing.  But  it  is 
inadmissible  from  the  fact  that  lucus  does  not  mean  an  *  opening 
in  a  wood '  in  Latin  for  which  the  proper  term  is  nemus.  The 
sacred  character  of  a  lucus  is  well  known.  This  is  due  to 
its  consisting  of  trees  whose  sacred  character  with  the  ancients 
it  is  unnecessary  to  establish.  A  reference  to  the  interesting 
passage  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia  iii.  399  sqq.  may  however  be 
permitted.  Compare  Hor.  Epist.  i.  6.  32  'uirtutem  uerba 
putas  et  lucum  ligna,'  i.e.  that  sacred  trees  are  only  timber. 
The  places  where  it  is  actually  opposed  to  nemus  are  more 
conclusive  for  its  meaning.  So  in  Propertius  iv.  (v).  9.  24 
lucus  ubi  umbroso  fecerat  orbe  nemus  *  Where  the  sacred 
trees  (lucus)  had  made  a  nemus  with  their  ring  of  shade.'  The 
words  are  also  opposed  in  Seneca  Here.  Oct.  956,  Tac.  Germ. 
9.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  three  words  lucusy  nemus 
and  silua  are  used  with  a  certain  degree  of  looseness;  and 

*  Amongst  doublets  and  Scheitleformen^  may  be  mentioned  eitrwty  cedrut  from 
fr<8/>os;  a/apa^  eolaphu*  from  irdXa^r;  crepidOy  erepida  from  Kpifptlf;  rumpia^ 
rhomphasa  from  ^/jL^a, 
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that  the  proper  meaning  of  nemus  *  wooded  pasture,  glade '  ( = 
the  Greek  vifuyi^  with  which  indeed  it  is  generally  connected), 
has  been  enlarged  to  that  of '  wood,'  and  that  therefore  fwtnus 
can  be  used  for  lucus,  where  the  sacred  character  of  the  latter 
is  not  insisted  on.  Yet  the  converse  is  by  no  means  true ;  and 
lueus  the  *  trees/  is  never  used  for  nemua  the  *  clearing '  or 

*  opening '  in  the  wood.  A  different  etymology  then  is  needed. 
A  natural  suggestion  is  that  a  collection  of  trees  is  named  from 
its  shade ;  and  lucus  I  take  to  have  meant  originally  '  shade/ 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  Gk.  \vyi]  *  darkness/  Xvycuo^ 

*  dark/  fj-Xvy-rj,  ^Xuf  *  darkness,'  fj-Xvy-aio^  (with  prosthetic 
f) ;  cf.  Curt.  Gr.  Et.  714)  *  dark/  eTT-iyXi/y-aJo)  '  to  draw  a  veil 
over'  which  have  hitherto  been  underived.  collucare  lucum 
Cato  de  Re  Rustica  139  is  to  'make  a  clearing  in  a  wood/  to 
remove  its  shade  completely.  Cf.  Fest.  ap.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  50 
(a  passage  which  tends  to  show  that,  if  lucus  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  colluco,  its  sacred  character  was  accidental  and 
derived  from  the  sacred  character  of  its  trees)  collucare 
dicebant  cum  profanae  siltme  rami  deciderentur  officientes 
lumini;  in  p.  151  he  explains  it  more  exactly  as  succisis 
arboribus  locum  implere  luce.  So  suhlucare  arborem  Fest. 
p.  34  of  pruning  a  tree,  and  inter lucare  and  inter lucaito  more 
than  once  in  Pliny  of  partial  clearing.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  verbs  presume  a  simple  *lucare  to  *  clear  of  shade ' 
to  take  its  lu^^us  from  anything,  as  we  speak  of  *  beheading ' 
and  of  *  heading '  and  '  tailing '  shrimps. 

With  lucus  is  connected,  I  believe,  lucius,  the  name  of  a 
fish  that  lived  in  dark  pools  Auson.  Id.  10.  120 
hie  etiam  Latio  risus  praenomine,  cultor 
stagnorum,  querulis  uis  infestissima  ranis, 
lucius,  obscuras  ulua  caenoque  lacunas 
obsidet. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  luscus  for  lu(c)scus,  the  man  one 
of  whose  lights  is  darkened,  and  luscinia  Nachtigall  are  from 
the  same  root  LXJK,  LUG.     Another  derivative  is 

lugeo  which  properly  means  to  be  in  mourning,  in  black 
(nestis  lugubris).  This  we  should  expect  from  the  form 
which  is  generally  restricted  to  neuter  words  indicating  a 
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state  like  splendeo,  flaueo,  floreo,  etc.  Hence  the  two  deriva- 
tions of  it  (1)  connecting  it  with  Ok.  Xv^o)  to  30b  and  (2)  with 
Gk.  \uyi^a>  bend,  Sk.  ru^  break  in  pieces  must  be  set  aside. 
For  the  meaning  ^  mourning '  I  may  refer  to  the  dictionaries. 
A  good  example  is  Mart.  14.  37  pullo  lugentes  uellere  lanas. 
Other  places  are  Cio.  Sext.  14,  Plane.  42,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
211,  where  he  mentions  the  habihia  mutaiio  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  luctua. 
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m.  — INITIAL  MUTATIONS  IN  T^E  LIVING 
CELTIC,  BASQUE,  SARDINIAN,  AND  ITALIAN 
DIALECTS.  By  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

The  principal  Celtic  dialects,  comprising  Irish,  Gaelic,  and 
Manx  amongst  the  Gaelic,  and  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  and 
Breton  of  Yannes  amongst  the  Cambrian,  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  present  more  than  any  other  the  interesting 
property  of  regular  initial  mutations,  suppressions,  or  addi- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  words,  determined  by  the  forms  or 
meanings  of  preceding  words.  Other  dialects,  however,  as 
I  showed  for  the  first  tim0  in  my  "  Osservazioni  sulla  pro- 
nunzia  del  dialetto  sassarese  "  (prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
tlie  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  into  this  dialect  by 
the  late  Canon  Spano,  London,  1866),  possess  regular  initial 
mutations  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  form  of  the  Celtic, 
and  also  others  not  to  be  found  in  Celtic,  but  yet  taking  place 
in  a  similar  manner  under  the  influence  of  a  preceding  word. 
In  the  several  Basque  dialects,  initial  mutations,  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  advanced  form  (the  "  provection  "  of 
Zeoss),  peculiar  to  Cornish,  Breton,  and  Breton  of  Yannes, 
are  also  to  be  observed,  but  only  under  the  influence  of  bai 
(when  meaning  '  because '  and  not  *  yes '),  and  of  ez  '  not.' 
Amongst  the  four  principal  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
Logudorese  and  Cagliaritan,  both  belonging  to  the  Sardinian 
language  (but,  as  I  think,  Non-Italian,  although  Neo-Latin), 
show  initial  mutations  belonging  to  the  middle  form  of  the 
Celtic  languages,  without  reckoning  those  they  have  in 
common  with  standard  Italian  or  Tuscan.  And  this  obser- 
Tation  applies  also  to  the  third  dialect  of  Sardinia,  Sassarese, 
which  is  decidedly  Italian,  although  not  to  the  fourth,  Tem- 
piese,  which,  being  even  more  Italian  than  the  Sassarese, 
possesses  hardly  any  initial  mutation  not  to  be  found  in 
Italian.  Regular  initial  mutations  influenced  by  a  preceding 
FhiL  Trsas.  18S2-3-4.  12 
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word  as  in  Celtic,  do  certainly  exist  in  Italian,  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  four  Celtic  forms,  middle,  nasal, 
aspirated,  or  advanced  ("  provection  ").  I  place  them  under 
a  new  form,  which  I  call  *'weak,'*  taking  into  consideration 
this  very  important  fact,  tiz,  that  in  Tuscan  Italian,  as  well 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  real  Italian  dialects  (such  as  Roman, 
the  two  Corsican,  Tempiese,  Sassarese,  Sicilian,  the  two 
Calabrian,  Neapolitan)  initial  consonants,  although  written 
single,  are  generally  pronounced  as  they  would  be  if  written 
double.  This  strong  pronunciation  of  consonants  occurs  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  any  isolated  word,  or  of  any  word 
beginning  a  sentence  however  short  it  may  be,  but  also  every 
time  the  consonant  is  not  preceded  by  a  word  capable  of 
determining  the  mutations  constituting  the  "  weak  *'  form. 
It  is,  then,  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  Italian  at  least,  the 
sounds  which  I  represent  in  my  tables  by  the  symbols  (bb, 
dd,  ff,  etc*),  are  the  natural  forras  of  consonants  beginning 
their  names  in  the  Italian  alphabet,  and  constituting  their 
first  or  radical  form  (see  note  5,  p.  179).  The  sounds  represented 
by  the  symbols  (d,  b,  f,  etc.),  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere 
mutations  of  (bb,  dd,  ff,  etc,),  and  are  determined,  as  in 
Celtic,  by  a  preceding  word. 

Before  entering  into  further  details  on  the  initial  mutations 
of  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
remark  first  that  they  may  be  determined  by  two  very 
different  causes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects.  The 
first,  or  purely  syntactic,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  obtains  in  Celtic  and  Basque,  while  the  second,  not 
only  syntactic  but  phonetic  as  well,  belongs  to  Sardinian  and 
Italian.  As  an  instance,  take  the  word  *'  heart,"  as  in  all 
the  Celtic,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  dialects  here  treated  : 
1°.  Irish,  croiiUie^  the  Connaught  pronunciation  of  which 
would  be  expressed  phoneticaUy  and  with  the  consonant  and 
vowel  symbols  I  have  adopted  and  explained  in  the  first  table, 
by  (kra'ie) ;  2**.  Gaelic,  erid/^,  pronounced  according  to  the 
Inverness  pronunciation  (kriej ;  3°.  Manx,  cree,  pron.  (kri)  ; 
4''.  Welsh,  calon^  pr*  (k&llon)  ;  5^  Cornish,  co/on  (kolon)  ; 
6^  Breton  of  L^on,  or  simply  **  Breton/'  caioun  (k&lun)  \ 
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7^*  Breton  of  Vannes,  or  simply  "  Vannes,"  kahn  (kalon) ; 
8^-  Logudorese,  coro  (kkoro) ;  9^  Cagliaritan,  rorw  (kkoru); 
1(P.  Sassarese^  IV,  Tempiese,  and  12 \  Sonthern  Corsican, 
cori  (kkdri)  ;  13^.  Southern  Calabrian  and  14^  Sicilian,  eori 
(kkon)  ;  15^,  Northern  Corsican,  IG^  vulgar  Florentine  or 
rather  Florentine  **Ciane8C0,"  17''-  Pisan  with  Livornese,  and 
18°,  Roman  or  rather  "Roinane&t^o  Trasteverino ;"  20^. 
Northern  Calabrian»  core  (kkdre)  ;  19^'.  Neapolitan,  core 
ikora) ;  21"*  Lucchese,  core  (kore) ;'  22*^,  Standard  Italian, 
mre  (kku6r<*).  All  these  words  being  isolated,  occur  under 
the  radical  form  and  begin  with  the  voiceless  sound  expressed 
by  (k),  as  in  Celtic  and  vulgar  Lucchese,  or  with  its  strong 
modification  expressed  by  (kk),  as  in  Sardinian  and  generally 
in  Italian.  Let  us  however  prefix  to  them  any  of  those 
words  capable  of  determining  an  initial  mutation,  and  we 
•ball  perceive,  as  in  the  followiog  examples,  that  (k)  has  been 
mutated  either  into  voiced  (g),  as  in  Celtic  generally,  Sar- 
dinian, and  Sassarese,  or  has  remained  unaltered,  as  in 
Scottish  Gaelic,  or  been  entirely  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar 
Lucchese,  while  the  strong  modification  (kk)  has  been 
mutated  into  the  simple  (k),  as  in  standard  Italian  and  the 
majority  of  its  dialects,  or  into  (h),  as  in  vulgar  Florentine, 
or  otherwise  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar  Pisan  or  Livornese, 
Thus:  I"-  Irish,  bhar  gcroidhe  (wor  gra'ie)  pour  hr/irt,  instead 
of  (war  kr3'ie) ;  2'^  Ghielic,  bhur  crkfhe  (viir  kria),  ui. ;  3"^. 
Manx,  nyn  gr(*e  (/i/iang  gri),  w/.,  instead  of  (w/ong  kri) ;  4^. 
Welsh,  dy  gahn  (da  gAllon),  thj  heart,  inst*  of  (da  k&llon)  ; 
5^.  Cornish,  de  golon  (de  go  ton),  »W.,  inst*  of  (*le  kdlon) ;  6"^. 
Breton,  da  galoun  (da  gilun),  id,^  inat,  of  (da  kalun) ;  7°. 
Tannes,  ha  gahn  (ha  galon),  /rf,,  inat.  of  (ha  kalou) ;  8"^.  Lo- 
godorcse,  m  roro  (on  (ssu  goro  don),  literally,  the  heart  thf/^ 
in«t*  of  (asu  kkoro  d<^u) ;  9".  Cagliaritan,  su  corn  tuu  (ssu  goru 
duu),  id,,  inst.  of  (ssu  kkoru  dun) ;  10^.  Sassarese,  hi  to  cori 
(llu  do  gori),  literally,  the  ihtj  hearty  inst.  of  (llu  do  kkuri)  ; 
11".  Tempiese,  hi  to  cori  (llu  to  kori),  id.,  inst,  of  (llu  to 
k6n)\  14**.  Sicilian,  /«  to  cori  (llu  to  kon),  iW.,  inst.  of  (llu 

*  Ai  ft  gviuxnd  rolBf  Lucchese  substittttes  ihe  weak  for  the  Fadical  Italiim  itarm. 
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to  kkori) ;  12^,  Southern  Corsicao,  u  to  cori  (u  to  kori),  k/.p 
iiist.  of  (u  to  kkori) ;  13^^.  Southern  Calabriun,  u  to  cori  (u  to 
kor»)p  id,,  inst  of  (a  to  kkori) ;  IS*^,  Northern  Corsican,  u  to 
core  (u  to  kor^),  id,,  inst.  of  (u  to  kkor^?) ;  16\  Florentine, 
ittd  core  (ittiJ  hore),  id,,  inst.  of  (itto  kkore') ;  17°.  PisaOt  fr 
tu  *ore  {ev  ttu  ore),  ('i,  inat.  of  (er  ttu  kkore) ;  18^,  Roman, 
er  tit  core  {er  ttu  k6r<?),  iiL^  inst.  of  {ct  ttu  kkor^) ;  20°, 
Northern  Culabrian,  iu  corejue  (Uu  kore  tie),  the  heart  thy, 
inst.  of  (Uu  kkor^  tue) ;  19.  Neapolitan,  h  core  tujo  {u  kor^ 
tuj'9),  id,,  inst.  of  (a  kkora  tuya) ;  21".  Luccheae,  il  iu  'ote 
(il  tu  ore),  the  thi/  heart,  inst.  of  (il  tu  k6r<?) ;  22^,  Standard 
Italian,  ii  tuo  cuore  (il  ttuo  kuure),  id.^  inst.  of  (il  ttda 
kku6r<?). 

However  numerous  may  be  the  instances  quoted,  they  will 
fail  however  to  show  the  purely  syntactic  nature  of  the  Celtic 
and  the  fow  Basque  mutations,  and  the  phonetic  Sardinian 
and  Italian.  I  shall  speak  of  the  Basque  in  my  explanation 
of  Table  XIL,  which  relates  to  the  causative  hai  (bhdi)  and 
negative  ez  (es)  in  this  language.  The  purely  syntactic 
nature  of  the  mutation  in  the  Celtic  languages  (whatever  the 
ancient  original  cause  may  or  may  not  have  been),  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  very  same  word,  spelled  and  pronounced 
in  the  same  way,  may  bring  about  two  different  forma  of 
mutation  in  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  tliat  immediately 
follows,  as,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  its  grammatical  gender, 
independently  of  the  nature  of  its  final  sound.  In  Irish, 
Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton  of  Leon,-  the  possessive 
adjective  expressed  in  English  either  by  his  or  by  tier,  is  in 
both  cases  rendered  by  the  same  word :  a,  a,  e,  ei,  y,  h^  (a,  a, 
e,  6i,  0,  e),  respectively.  Now,  in  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx, 
a,  a,  f,  meaning  ttin,  governs  the  fourth  or  aspirated  form  of 
mutation,  and  meaning  her^  almost  always,  the  first  or  radical; 
while  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  ei,  y,  //^,  meaning  /rw, 
governs  the  second  or  middle  form,  and,  meaning  her,  the 
Iburth  or  aspirated.  The  two  Celtic  branches  differ  very 
widely  in  that  respect  in  the  application  of  the  samo  principle, 

'  In  Vflnnes  *•'  (()  means  Am,  iiad  h*  {hi)  means  her,    Ex.  i  g«lon  (•  gftl6>a),  hu 
h^rt ;  Mid  hi  httioH  (hi  hnldu),  har  heart. 
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The  following  are  instances :  1°.  Irish,  a  chroidhe  (a  khra'ie), 
his  hearty  and  a  croidhe  (a  kra'ie),  her  heart  \  2**.  Gaelic, 
a  chridhe  (9  khria),  Aw  hearty  and  a  cridhe  (9  kria),  her  heart ; 
3^  Manx,  e  chree  (e  khrl),  his  heart,  and  e  cree  (e  krt),  her 
heart ;  4°.  Welsh,  ei  galon  {4i  gillon),  his  heart,  and  ei  chalon 
(4i  kh&llon),  her  heart;  5°.  Cornish,  t/  golon  (9  golon),  his 
heart,  and  y  holon  (9  holon),  her  heart ;  6^  Breton,  h^ 
galoun  (e  g&lun),  his  heart,  and  'hi  c^haloun  (e  kh&lun),  her 
heart. 

The  Sardinian  and  Italian  mutations  are  phonetic  and 
independent  of  the  grammatical  character  of  the  preceding 
word.  The  initial  mutation  of  the  second  word  is  due  solely 
to  the  original  nature  of  the  final  sound  of  the  first  word, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  by  which  it 
18  preceded  (see  my  ''Osservazioni  sulla  pronunziadel  dialetto 
sassarese ") ;  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary 
by  Schuchardt  (see  **  Romania,"  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  note  1),  who, 
as  I  think,  must  have  not  clearly  understood  my  little  Italian 
pamphlet,  from  which,  however,  he  has  derived  a  knowledge 
of  a  great  number  of  facts  previously  unknown  to  him.  The 
phonetic  cause  of  the  Non-Celtic  or  Non-Basque  initial 
mutations  is  clear  not  only  in  the  Italian  dialects  generally, 
but  also  in  the  two  Sardinian  and  Sassarese.  These  three 
dialects  make  no  exception,  notwithstanding  that  they  go  so 
far  in  a  purely  morphological  imitation  of  the  Celtic  muta- 
tions, as  to  simulate  the  second  or  middle  form  perfectly.  In 
this  respect  they  are,  so  to  say,  even  more  Celtic  than  the 
Scottish  Gaelic,  which  has  no  middle  form  of  mutation.  In 
fact,  (kria)  can  only  be  aspirated  in  (khria),  in  this  dialect, 
in  which  the  middle  form  (grla)  does  not  exist.  In  Irish, 
Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish^  Breton,  Vannes,  Logudorese,  Cagli- 
aritan,  and  Sassarese,  on  the  contrary,  besides  the  aspirated, 
nasal,  advanced,  and  weak  forms,  which  appear  now  in  one, 
now  in  another,  although  never  all  in  the  same  dialect,  the 
middle  form  constantly  obtains  in  all,  as  in  (gra'ie,  gri, 
gallon,  golon,  g&lun,  golon,  goro,  goru,  g6ri),  respectively. 
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Observations  on  the  Fifteen  Tables. 


Table  L 


It  IS  only  by  the  adoption  of  pbonetic  symbols  that  the 
corapartson  of  languages  bcoomes  possible.  Words,  in  fact, 
ooght  to  be  studied  as  tliey  are  or  as  they  have  been  beard, 
and  not  as  they  are  seen  on  paper.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  usual  spelling  should  constantly  accompany  the 
phonetic  syrabola,  because  words,  unfortunately,  are  not 
known  to  the  despotic  public  at  large  as  they  ought  reason- 
ably to  he  written,  bat  only  as  they  are  absurdly  spelled* 
This  I  have  done  in  my  quotations  and  examples,  either  by 
writing  in  the  test  the  entire  words  in  both  orthographies, 
or  by  printing  in  the  tables  in  italics  only  those  letters, 
digraphs,  trigraphs,  et^,,  of  the  usual  spelling,  which  repre- 
sent, whether  logically  or  not,  the  phonetic  symbols.  With 
regard  to  this  last,  I  only  regret  not  having  been  able  to 
make  use  of  ray  own  symbols,  consisting  of  single  signs  for 
each  sound,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  digraphs, 
trigraphsp  etc.,  which,  however,  always  represent  the  same 
simple  sounds,  no  matter  in  what  dialect  they  occur.  I 
remind  ray  readers,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  their 
principal  attention  to  the  strict  phonetic  value  of  these 
symbols,  and,  as  regards  the  common  orthographies  now  in 
general  use,  that  they  should  not  forget  that  in  Irish,  Gaelic, 
Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassarese,  the  spelling  is  inten- 
tionally etymological  and  antiphouetic  ;  that  in  Manx  it  is 
in  every  respect  absurd,  pretending  without  any  foundation 
to  be  phonetic,  without  being  at  the  same  time  In  the  least 
etymological  ;  that  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Vannes, 
Basque,  Italian,  vulgar  Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livornese, 
Lucchese,  Roman,  Corsican,  Tompiese,  Sicilian,  Calabrian, 
and  Neapolitan,  the  spelling,  without  being  strictly  phonetic, 
is  based,  more  or  less,  on  phonetic  principles,  particularly  in 
the  Neapolitan,  where  the  initial  strong  sounds  are  in  a  great 
number  of  modern  books  represented  ^^  * 
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trary  to  the  antiphoiietic  custom  of  all  the  other  Italian 
cts. 
the  examples  of  the  sounds  given  by  means  of  Irish 
and  dialectal  words,  which  are  not  generally  known,  are 
hardly  enough  to  guide  the  general  reader,  I  add  a  brief 
explaoation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult,  referring,  at  the 
[Same  time,  to  the  numbers  preceding  the  sounds,  as  they 
occur  in  my  printed  "Lists  of  vowels  and  consonants," 
occupying  pp.  1293-1307  and  pp.  1352-1357  of  Alexander 
J.  Ellis's  *'  Early  English  Pronunciation/*  These  numbere, 
for  distinction's  sake,  are  inclosed  in  [], 

9.  dy  [135]  is  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  dmtal, 
differing  both  from  [172],  the  Russian  voiced,  explosive,  and 
palatalized  alveolar^  and  from  [246],  the  Hungarian  voiced, 
explosive,  and  palatalized /?^/rt/fl/* 

12,  dh  [134],  the  voiced  and  explosive  dental^  diflPering  both 
from  4d  [168],  the  common  voiced  and  ej-phmve  alveolar  *d,* 
and  from  [240]*  the  English  voiced  and  e^rphsim  pniatal  *  d,' 
aa  well  as  from  8  dh  [138],  the  voiced  and  contmumis  dental 
'th'in  Mbee.' 

17.  ggj  [303],  the  voiced  and  confinuous  guttttral  whkh  in 
ltd  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  18  ggy  [336], 
the  Italian  voiced,  explomvCf  acid  palatalized  guiturai  in  its 
strong  modification,  and  from  7  ddzh  [232],  the  Italian 
voiced  and  conUmwus  palatal  tchkh  in  its  strong  modifi- 
cation. 

20.  g]  [302],  the  voiced  and  contmuom  guttural  whish  in 
its  weak  modification,  differing  both  from  21  gy  [335],  the 
Italian  voiced,  explosive^  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its  weak 
modification,  and  from  11  dzh  [231],  the  Italian  voiced  and 
continuous  palatal  tchhh  in  its  weak  modification,  or  from  the 
English  *j'in  'jeUy.' 

26.    hw   [328],    the   voiceless,   explosive,    aspirated,   and 

libtalized  guttural,  only  approaching  to   [81],  the  English 

aipirated  and  labial  semi- vowel,  according  to  those  who  still 

f^ecline  to  pronounce  '  wh '  in  *  which '  as  a  simple  *  w,'  or 

1,  the  labial  semi-voweL 

»9]>  the  voiceless  and  continuous  guttural  w/mh  in 
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its  weak  modificatioD,  differing  both  from  36  ky  [324],  the  < 
Italian  voiceless,  vj-piosive,  and  palatalized  giditiral  in  its  wealfi^ 
modification,  and  from  61  tsh  [224],  the  Italian  voiceless  and 
caniinuom  palatal  wftkh  lo  iU  weak  modification,  or  from  tho 
English  'ch'in  'child/ 

32.  kkj  [300],  the  voiceless  and  eontmnous  guttural  fthisA 
in  its  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  34  kky  [325], 
the  ItaHan  voiceless,  explomve,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  ita 
atroDg  modification,  and  from  64  ttsh  [225],  the  Italian 
voiceless  and  continuous  palatal  whkh  in  its  strong  modifica- 
tion. 

41,  /  [141],  the  tmced  and  liquid  dental,  differing  from 

42.  ///  [131],  the  voiced  and  liquid  labio-linguaL  The 
Manx,  41  /  [141],  and  the  Irish,  42  Ik  [131],  differ  also  from 
38  Ih  [358],  the  Welsh  voiceless  and  liquid  guttural  \  [361], 
the  Polish  voiced  and  liquid  guttural;  [258],  the  English 
rmced  and  liquid  palatal,  and  37  1  [197],  the  common  raiced 
and  liquid  alveolar  *  1/  Sassarese  possesses  the  sounds  41,  38, 
and  37. 

47.  tih  [178],  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  nasalized  akeolar^ 
differing  both  from  45  n  [175],  the  common  nasal  alveolar^ 
and  from  [248],  the  English  nasal  palalah  The  sound, 
47  «/i,  may  be  very  roughly  and  not  exactly  represented 
by  *  dn.' 

54.  ry  [269],  the  voiced,  trilled,  and  palatalized  palatal, 
differing  from  52  r  [266],  the  common  voiced,  trilled,  and 
non-palataUzed  palatal  *  r/ 

65.  ty  [133],  the  voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized 
dental,  differing  both  from  [165],  the  Russian  voiceless,  ex- 
plosive, and  palatalized  alveolar,  and  from  [238] »  the  Hunga- 
rian voiceless,  explosive,  and  palatalized  palatal. 

66.  th  [132],  the  voiceless  and  explosive  denial,  differing 
both  from  58  t  [159],  the  common  voiceless  and  explosive 
alveolar   *  t,*    and   from    [235],    the   English   voiceless   and 
explmive  palatal  *  t,*  as  well  as  from  59  th  [136],  the  voicelesa-j 
and  cmdinuous  dental  Hh  '  in  *  thin/ 

69.  f  [127],  the  nasal  continuous  labio-d^ntnf^  bearing  thel 
same  relation  to  67  v  [118],  the  voiced  continuous  iabio* 
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or  English  *  v»*  as  43  m  [93],  the  nasal  lahinlf  or 
English  *  m/  bears  to  1  b  [85]>  the  voiced  and  explosive 
labial^  or  English  '  b/ 

71.  w  [98],  the  nasal  and  labial  semi-vowel,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  70  w  [i!^9],  the  labial  semi- vowel,  or  English 
'  w/  afl  a  nasal  vowel  bears  to  a  non-nasal. 

98,  B  [254],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  paMal  Spanish 
Basque  *s/  differing  both  from  bo  s  [182],  the  voieeless* 
continuous,  and  rather  alceolar  English  '  s/  as  well  as  from 

99.  J  [310],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  velar  \_gutturo- 
paia(ai'\  French  Basque  *s.' 

100,  is  [234],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  doubk  palatal 
Spanish  Basque  '  ts,'  differing  from  60  ts  [146],  the  voiceless, 
CK)ntinuous,  and  doubk  aheolar  Italian  *  z/  These  sounds  I 
call  "double,"  because,  iii  fact,  they  may  be  roughly  and  not 
exactly  represented  so :  the  latter,  by  58  t  [159],  the  voice- 
leaa  and  explosive  aheokr  immediately  followed  by  55  s 
[182],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  alveolar ;  and  the  former, 
by  [235]  ^  the  voiceless  and  explosive  palatal  immediately 
followed  by  99  J  [254],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  ^M/^r/^fif/. 

101.  t/,  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  double  rehr  French 

Basque  *ts'  or  *x,'  differing  from  the  preceding  Spanish 

Basque  sound  by  the  former  being  produced  in  the  &oft  instead 

of  the  hard  palate.    This  sound  '  tj  '  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 

'^LjBts  of  Towels  and  Consonants,''  where  it  should  form  [303"], 

The  first  part  of  this  table  treats  only  of  such  consonants 
M  are  concerned  in  mutation.  The  second  part  gives  the 
Towds  and  consonants  not  concerned  in  mutation,  which  are 
neoeiaary  to  complete  the  phonetic  representation  of  the 
words  cited.  No  very  great  accuracy  is  here  aimed  at,  for 
«.,  82  (a)  is  used  for  the  English  sound  represented  by  'u* 
la  *  coif '  and  the  French  '  eu  *  or  '  a?u '  in  '  veuf '  or  *  cceur/ 
*od  generally  any  other  related  obscure  vowels,  although  the 
l^i^och  *  eu '  in  '  pen,'  if  it  occurred  in  the  words  cited, 
would,  m  being  too  different  from  *  eu '  in  '  veuf,'  be  repre- 
•entedi  by  (a).  In  the  same  way  91  (ii)  is  used  not  only  for 
r reach  *  u/  but  for  any  other  sound  nearly  related  to  it* 
^  ui©  of  the  acute,  as  in  (a),  to  mark  tonic  accent,  and  also 
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dipkfkonga!  emphasis,  on  short  yowek,  has  been  Bnppleraented 
bj  that  of  the  circumflex,  as  in  (a=ri),  to  represent  the  tonic 
accent,  and  also  diphthongal  emphasis,  on  long  vowels. 

Table  IL 
This  tahle  shows  all  the  initial  mutations  of  which  the 
Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  radical  sounds  are 
capable.  The  first  column  shows  the  radical  sound,  and  the 
second  the  sounds  into  which  it  is  mutated,  both  expressed 
phonetically,  accordiug'  to  the  symbols  given  in  the  first  table. 
No  distinction  of  dialects  is  made  in  the  second  table,  but  the 
following  tables,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VL,  VIL,  VIIL,  IX.,  XIL, 
XI II.,  XI v.,  show  the  mutations  proper  to  each  dialect.  I 
have  not  comprised  amongst  initial  mutations  those  changes 
in  words  of  the  Basque  and  Sassarese  dialects,  which  are  not 
merely  initial,  but  are  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  final  sound 
of  the  preceding  with  the  initial  sound  of  the  foUowing  word. 
Examples :  i\  Gulpuscoan  Basque,  onak  dira^  onak  balira 
(onatira,  onapalira),  therj  are  good,  if  thef/  were  good,  and  in 
the  Labourdin  dialect,  onak  dire,  onak  halire  (onatire,  ooapa- 
lire).  2^  Smsarese, pa/ cad t, pa i ehi'itu  (ppakkadi,  ppakklllhu)> 
to/all,  for  this]  paiqaailnf  (ppaK7i^r4ttru),/or /b^rr;  pal  gwQ^ 
pal  ghettu  (ppagghudi,  ppaggh^ttu),  to  enjoy,  for  Jewry  \  pal 
gunnfit  (ppa<7^A^f4nttu),  for  glove;  pal  te  (ppallh^), /or  ihee\ 
pal  dd  (ppa//a),  to  give, 

Tamle  III,  Irish. 
The  Irish  language  presents  three  forms  of  initial  muta- 
tions :  the  middle,  the  nasal,  and  the  aspirated.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  Manx  and  Welsh,  These  three  dialects  have 
two  forms  more  than  the  Gfaelic:  the  middle  and  the  nasal, 
and  also  one  form  more  (the  nasal)  and  one  form  less  (the 
advanced)  than  the  Cornish  and  the  two  Breton  dialects. 
The  form  called  **  eclipsis*'  by  Irish  grammarians  comprises, 
under  a  single  name,  both  the  middle  and  nasal  forms,  and, 
accordingly,  they  express  them  by  fixing  to  the  radical  con- 
sonant, which  becomes  silent,  the  consonant  into  which  it  has 
been  mutated  and  which  is  therefore  the  only  one  pronounced^ 
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Tn  fact,  tbe  sounds  (g,  dh,  dy^  b,  w,  t)>  belono^ng  to  the 
middle,  and  («A,  ny,  m),  belonging  to  tbe  nasal  form,  are 
etymologically,  althougb  antipbooetically,  expressed  in  Irish 
by  gCf  dt,  hp^  hhf^  nd,  mb.  The  sound  (ng)i  however,  is  not 
represented  by  ugg,  but  simply  by  ng^  as  in  bhur  ngahhar  {war 
ngowar)  *your  goat/  instead  of  bhur  nggahhar. 

In  the  aspirated  form  in  Irish,  (M,  ty)  mutate  into  (h)  and 
.(a,  sh)  into  (h,  M,  ty),  but  (f)  is  suppreescjd.  Nothing  of  the 
iort  occurs  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  the  two  Breton  diulects. 
In  Welsh  neither  (f)  nor  (s)  are  subject  t^o  mutation  at  all, 
although  (t)  can  be  aspirated  into  (th).  In  Cornish  and  the 
two  Breton  dialects,  although  (t)  is  subject  to  be  aspirated 
into  (tb)  in  tbe  former  and  into  (z)  in  the  two  latter,  (s) 
possesses  no  aspirated  form,  being  only  capable  of  being 
mutated  into  (z)  also  in  the  middle  form  \  while  (f )  is  not 
subject  to  mutation  in  the  two  Breton  dialects,  and  in 
Cornish,  instead  of  being  suppressed,  (f )  is  mutated  into  (h). 


Table  IV.     Gaelic. 

Gaelic  possesses  only  the  aspirated  form  of  mutation,  and 
replaces  the  middle  and  nasal  forms  of  Irish  {see  Table  XI.), 
by  the  radical.  Thus,  the  Iri»h  bhur  dhnn,  bhur  nduhie  (w^r 
dh^'nhf  war  nhina),  your  ttave,  your  man^  are  in  tlieir  Gaelic 
counterparts,  bhur  tonn^  bhur  duine  (viir  thonh,  viir  dbmn&). 

Gaelic  differs  also  from  Irish  in  the  pronunciation  of  f,  d 
ilender.  Thus,  Hr^  Din  (tyiry,  Dyia),  countrtj^  God^  in 
Irish,  are  fh\  Dia  (tshiry,  Dzhif/)  in  Gaelic, 


Table  V*     Manx. 

Although  the  Manx  dialect  is  the  le^st  known  amongst  the 
eltic,  I  have  studied  it  with  more  care  than  any  others  of 
Hlio  Gaelic  branch,  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  which 
it  presents.  About  thirty  years  ago  I  went  to  the  pretty 
little  island  of  Sfan,  and  there  I  remained  some  weeks,  taking 
tip  my  abode  partly  in  Douglas,  partly  in  Ballaugh,  from 
whence  I  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  late  Eev.  J*  E.  Harrison, 
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Vicar  of  Jurbj,  wlio,  witli  tlie  late  Rev,  Th,  Howard,  Rector 
of  Ballaugh,  Rev.  W.  Drury,  Vicar  of  Kirk  Braddao,  and 
other  native  geutleraeo,  but  particularly  with  the  aftsidtanoe, 
at  my  request,  of  the  conn  try  men  throughout  the  island, 
decided  some  doubtful  poiuts  coitcerinug  tho  phouetism  and 
initial  mutation  of  this  dialect.  My  best  thanks  to  the  living 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  departed  I  It  is  only  iu  this 
small  island,  and  the  very  small  adjoining  island  of  Calf  of 
Man,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Ilushen,  that  Manz  still 
exists^  although,  unfortunately,  in  atticulo  nwrtk.  It  is 
rarely  heard,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  natives  can  speak  it. 
According  to  Mr.  Jenner  (see  "Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  1875-6/'  p.  193),  Kirk  Arbory  was  in  1875 
the  only  church  in  wliich  Manx  was  used  once  a  month.  In 
1852,  however,  it  was  used  more  or  less  in  every  parish 
church,  although  at  present  it  is  not  heard  even  at  Kirk 
Arbory* 

The  Manx  dialect,  as  tho  Scottish  Gaelic,  replaces  Irish 
{ty>  dy),  by  (tsh,  dzh).  Cheer,  Jee  (tshlr,  Dzhi),  cmmtryt 
God,  correspond  in  fact  to  Irish  ikr,  Dia  (tytry,  Dyia)  and  to 
Gaelic  th\  Dia  (tshiry,  Dzhiri). 

With  regard  to  the  nasal  form  (see  Table  XI.),  there  is 
a  difference  between  Manx  and  Irish*  This  form  does  not 
exist  in  Gaelic,  as  I  have  stated  already,  but  in  Manx  the 
sound  (b)  exclusively  is  susceptible  of  it.  In  Irish,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  (b),  but  also  (g,  dh,  dy)  are  liable  to 
the  nasal  mutation,  while  Manx  adapts  the  aspirated  form 
for  its  own  (g,  d,  dh,  dxh),  represented  by  fj,  d^  d,j\  Let  us 
take  the  word  God  in  the  three  Gaelic  dialects:  F.  Irish, 
Dia  (DyU);  dr  Ndia  (ar  l^yU),  our  God;  2^.  Gaelic,  Dta 
{Bzhia) ;  ar  Dia  (ar  Dzhi/r),  uL  ;  3"*.  Manx,  Jee  (Dzht) ;  nt/n 
Tee  (jiAon  Yi),  id.  These  instances  clearly  show  that  the 
government  of  the  forms  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  three 
Gaelic  dialects. 

Although  Manx  is  the  most  corrupted  of  the  three  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  possesses  such  striking  initial 
mutations,  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  two,  that  they  re- 
quire some  mention.    I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  explaining 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  either  by  the  most  ancient  Irish,  or 
by  the  two  other  modern  dialects,  the  existence  in  Manx  (see 
Table  VO  of  such  initial  mutations  as  the  following :  1°. 
•(k)  into  (gh) ;  2^  *(k)  into  (dh)  ;  3^,  (k)  into  (h) ;  4\  (g) 
into  (liA) ;  5.  (g)  into  (ny) ;  6°.  •(g)  into  (v) ;  7^\  (g)  sup- 
pressed;  8^  (h)  into  {d/t);  9^.  (h)  into  (dzh) ;  10\  (d/i) 
auppreased;  IT.  («/i)  suppressed;  12^  (b)  suppressed ;  13^ 
(m)  suppressed;  14".  (f)  into  (dh) ;  15^  (f)  into  (nh) ;  liT, 
[{)  into  (ny)  ;  17^  (v)  into  (w) ;  18"*.  (a)  into  (d/i) ;  lif.  (s) 
into  (k) ;  20^  (a)  into  (g) ;  21°.  (s)  into  {nh)  j  22"".  (a)  into 
(h);  23*.  (s)- suppressed ;  24"*  *(8h)  into  (gh) ;  25^  (sh)  into 
(oy);  26^  (sh)  into  (b).  These  munitions  are  somctiraes 
Yery  irregular,  and  the  existence  of  a  few  of  them,  which  I 
liave  marked  *,  may  or  may  not  be  doubtful,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  them  from  a  Manxman's  own  mouth,  but 
I  the  majority  of  them  do  certainly  exist  in  the  spoken  lan- 
I  g'»»gG,  and  all  are  confirmed  either  by  the  Manx  Bible  or 
I       by  Crege^n's  excellent  Manx  dictionary. 

r 

[        ^! 


Table  VI,     Welsh, 


The  Welsh  language  is  the  only  one  in  which  three 
rt^tiUr  initial  mutations  in  the  same  word  are  possible.  In 
fjicl  the  sounds  (k,  t,  p),  written  e,  i,  j),  become  (g,  d,  b) 
ilfd,h,\n  the  middle  form;  (ngh,  nh,  mh)  ngh,  nh,  mh,  in 
^ho  na«al,  and  (kb,  tb,  f)  ch^  th^ph^  in  the  aspirated,  Neither 
"1  Imh,  nor  in  Manx,  are  (k;  th,  tj,  tsh ;  p)  c;  (;  p, 
subject  to  nasality,  because  words  capable  of  determining  this 
rouUtion  either  in  the  Irish  sounds  (g ;  dh^  dy ;  b)  g,  d,  b,  or 
I'i  the  Manx  sound  (b)  6,  are  only  capable  of  determining 
tiic  middle  form  mutations  in  {k;  tb,  ty,  tsh;  p),  Exam- 
plt«:  l\  Welsh,  tad  (t&d),  /aiher;  (va  nhftd)  /s/  nhad,  'my 
lithor';  2^  Irish,  tal  (M61),  adze;  (ar  dhbl)  dr  dtdl,  *our 
^ze*;  '\\  Manx,  thual  (Mai),  id;  {nh^n  dhk\)  nyn  dhaal,  *  id/ 
li»  m  the  contrary,  a  word  beginning  with  (b)  be  chosen  for 
***»Jple,  then  the  nasal  mutation  will  appear  in  the  three 
^"ftWli*;  \\  Welsh,  brawd  (br^ud),  brother;  (va  mraud) /y 
»train(//niy  brother';  T*  Irish,  brdthair  (brohiry),  brother^ 
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friar ;  (ar  mrAhiry)  dr  mln-dthair,  '  our  brother,  friar ' ;  3°* 
Mtmx,  bf'aar  (brfir),  brother;  (fiAaa  mrer)  n^n  mraar,  *our 
brother. ' 


Table  VII.     Cornish. 

Cornish,  in  the  majority  of  those  initial  mutations  whicTi 
are  not  common  to  the  whole  CumbriaQ  branch,  follows  the 
two  Breton  dialects  (&ee  Tables  TIIL  and  IX.)  and  but 
rarely  the  Welsh,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  follows  its  o\rn 
peculiar  course.  It  follows  Breton  in  rejecting  the  Welsh 
niisal  form,  for  which  it  substitutes  the  aspirated,  as  in 
ow  hohn  {o  holon),  nnj  hem%  and  corresponding  to  Breton 
va  €*ha!oun  {va  khilun) ;  to  Vannes  me  Imlon  (me  halon),  but 
differing  from  Welsh  ftj  ngfmhn  (v9  nghillon),  and  not  (va 
khdllon),  which  would  have  to  be  written  fy  chalon,  if  it 
were  in  existence.  The  analogy  of  Cornish  with  Vannes  19 
striking  in  the  substitution  of  (h)  for  (kh)  in  the  aspirated 
form  of  (k). 

Cornish,  Breton,  and  Basque  possess  the  advanced  form 
which  is  wanting,  at  least  as  a  regular  mutation,  in  all  the 
other  Celtic  and  Non- Celtic  dialect ts,  althougb  it  doea  not 
appear  by  the  Cornish  remains  timt  the  possessive  adjective 
your  is  capable  of  governing  this  fifth  Celtic  form,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  two  Breton  dialects  with  words  be- 
ginning with  (g,  d,  b).  Examples:  bara  (bara),  at  Leon» 
and  {biiral,  at  Vannes,  bread ;  and  ho  para  ;  hou  para  [0  para  ; 
hu  para),  your  breads  are  not  in  Cornish,  bara  :  a  gas  para 
(bara;  agas  p4ra),  but  bara;  agm  bara  (bara;  &gas  b&ra),  or 
rather  {gus  bara).  On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  form 
mutations  sometimes  take  place  in  Cornish  with  the  particle 
ow  (d),  m,  hut  not  (as  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover)  in  the  same  way  as  in  Breton ;  for  the  sound  (d) 
is  the  only  one  in  this  language  which  admits  of  such  a 
mutation,  either  under  the  influence  of  the  particle  6  (d), 
and  corresponding  to  Cornish  ow  (o),  or  under  that  of  the 
conjunctions  e,  ma  {e,  ma),  (haL  In  Vannes,  e  (i)  represents 
both  the  particle  aw  and   the  conjunctions  ^,  ma,  of  tb^ 
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Breton  of  Leon.  In  Cornish,  the  particle  ow  not  only 
mutates  (d)  into  (t),  but  also  the  initial  (g)  into  (k),  (b)  into 
(p),  and,  in  a  single  instance  only,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  (gw) 
into  (f).  These  last  mutations  do  not  occur  in  the  Breton 
dialects,  in  which  the  aforesaid  particles  always  determine 
the  middle  form  or  mutations  of  (g^)  into  (kh)  or  (h)  and  of 
(gw,  \  m)  into  (v).  The  following  are  examples :  I.  Cornish, 
gnerthe  (gw^rtha),  *  to  sell ' ;  ow  gucrthe  (d  kwcrtha), 
Hug ;  2^  gto/»kt'i  (gwiakel),  Uo  strike';  ow  ftfnkfj  (o  fii^ki), 
Birthing  I  3^,  dos  (doz),  *  to  come*;  ow  tos  (d  t6z),  coming; 
4l^.  bew  (b^n),  'to  live*;  ow  pew  (6  p(^u),  Hmig  :  IL  Breton, 
P.  gu^erza  (gw^rza),  'id.';  6  c^htcerza  (d  khwerza),  id.;  3^ 
doat  (dot),  *id/;  <5  ^^  (o  tot),  id.;  4°.  Uva  (b^va),  *id/; 
6  rira  {o  veva),  id.;  5^  mirri  (rairet),  'to  keep';  6  viret  (d 
Tiret),  keeping :  III.  Vannes,  1"^  guerhein  (gwcrhein),  *  id/ ; 
6  huerhcin  (i  hwerhe'iin),  id.;  Z^.  dout  (ddnt),  *  id*' ;  e  font  (i 
tont),  id.;  4^.  hihuein  (bihii^in),  *  id*' ;  4  mhuein  (/ vihiiein), 
id,;  5^  mirein  (mirein),  'id.*  ;  6  rirein  (i  virein),  id, 

Cornish,  in  a  single  case  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Norris,  follows 
Breton  and  not  Welsh  in  admitting  the  middle  form  muta- 
tion of  (s)  into  (z)  :  setidzhyn  (sendzh/'n),  'we  consider;  '  tnj 
tendzhgn  (na  z^udzhm),  we  do  not  consider.     Tliis  sound  io 
fiict  receives  no  initial  mutation  in  Welsh,  wbile  in  the  two 
Breton  dialects,  under   the  influence   of  various   preceding 
words,    besides    the   negative    eouj unction,    it    is   regularly 
mutated  into  (z) :  8ac*k ;  ^eniomp  (s4kh ;  setomp),  *  bag ;  we 
obey;'  Ih^ zarh  ;  ni  zehhmp  {e  z4kh  ;  n^^  zetomp),  hin  bag ;  tee 
danotob^y,  and  in  Vannes,  »ffh:  sefltamb  (sikh;  set  am  b);  ezah; 
nezHifamb  («z4kh;  no  zetamb). 

The  sound  (g),  which  in  its  middle  form  can  only  be  sup- 
pJTfised  in  Welsh,  may  in  Cornish  not  only  be  suppressed,  as 
^  generally  the  case,  but  also  occasionally  mutated  into  (w) 
'^reven  (h).  In  Breton,  (g),  not  being  followed  by  (w),  is 
'^•gularly  mutated  into  (kh),  but  in  the  Treguier  sub-dialect 
if)  of  (gw)  is  suppressed  as  it  is  in  Welsh  in  every  case, 
^nile  ill  ordinary  L^on  Breton,  the  whole  (gwj  is  mutated 
THgle  (v).  In  Vannes,  finally,  (g)  is  constaolly 
Tito  (h),  but  this  is  only  very  rarely  the  case  in 
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Cornish.  Examples:  I.  Cornish,  1^.  gavar  (gavar),  'g< 
1/ avar  (e  avar),  Im  goat;  2"^.  golow  (g^lo),  'light;*  j^  i^kw 
(e  W(5lo),  Im  light  \  (this  mutation,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Cornish,  occurs^  according  to  Mr.  R.  Williams,  ia  words 
beginning  with  'go'  or  *  gu/)  3".  guijdn  (gwidn)^ 'white '; 
hyuh  fchydn^  wgdn  {biuh  hwida,  widn),  literall}*,  cow  tchite\ 
II.  Welsh,  1^  gafr  (givr),  'id/;  ei  afr  (^i  Avr),  fV/,;  2*".  go- 
leu  (gol^ii)  'id.';  ei  oleu  (ai  olSo),  rV/. ;  3^.  gtvf/n  (gwun),  Hd.'; 
biucch  trgn  (hiiukh  wdn),  id.  III.  Breton,  1°.  gaour  (g&ur), 
*  id/ ;  A^  c'haour  {e  khdar),  id. ;  2^  gauhn  (guUi),  *  id/ ;  ^^ 
c^houlou  {e  khulu),  id,;  3^.  gtcenn  (gwen),  'id/;  ft/or'A  re»;», 
or  icenn  at  Treguicr  (biok  ven,  weri)>  /V/.  IV.  Vannes,  1^ 
gavr  (g4vr),  *id.' ;  ^  Arter  (i  hivr),  i¥. ;  2^  golea  (gola'), '  id/ ; 
e  hoku*(ihQy),id.;  3'\  ^i*^«  (giien)/id/;  biioh  huen  (biiokh 
hii^n),  id. 

Neither  Cornish  nor  Breton  possess  the  two  mutationft  of 
Welsh  (Ih)  and  (rh),  these  being  constantly  replaced  by 
(1,  r)  r  I'',  Welsh,  Uoer ;  rhew  (Ihoiir;  rh^u),  'naoon;  frost*; 
ei  her;  ei  rew  {6i  lour;  ^i  rfeu),  hi$  moon;  hut  fro^t;  2**. 
Cornish,  lur ;  rew  {ICtr;  reu),  *id/;  y  htr ;  //  rew  (e  Iflr;  e 
reu),  id,;  3^,  Breton,  loar ;  red  {loar;  red),  'id.*;  hi  loar; 
M  rH)  (e  loar;  e  rSd),  id, ;  4".  Vannes,  luer;  rdd  (lii^r;  rci), 
'id/;  i  luer;  e  r«56  (/lii^r;  i  red),  id. 

Cornish  and  Welsh  entirely  agree  in  the  aspirated  mutation 
of  (t),  as  well  as  in  the  middle  mutation  of  (d),  but  in  the 
two  Breton  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  both  (t)  and  (d),  in  the 
same  cases,  mutate  into  (z) :  Welsh,  tad  (tad),  father^  is  tm 
(taz),  in  Corniish ;  tad  (tAd),  in  Breton;  Ud  (tit),  in  Vannes; 
and  her  father  ia  rendered  in  the  same  dialecfs  respectiTely, 
by  ei  thad  {4i  thad),  //  thm  (e  tluiz),  h^  zad  (e  zad),  /#«?  zat  (hi 
zat)  ;  while  Welsh  dgn  (dun),  martp  is  dean  (d^an),  ia 
Cornish;  den  (d^n),  in  Breton;  d^n  (din),  in  Vannes;  and 
hiH  man  is  rendered  respectively,  by  ei  ddyn  (ai  dhiin),  y  dhion 
(e  dhean),  he  z^n  {e  z^n),  i  zen  {i  zin). 

The  middle  mutations  of  (tsh)  and  (d)  into  (dzh),  of 
which  the  first  exists  also  in  Manx,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Cornish  dialect,  the  only  on©  of  the  Cambrian  branch  which 
possesses  tho  sounds  (tsh,  dzh).     These  sounds  are  replaced 
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in  Welsh,  and  by  (t,  d,  z)  in  the  two  Breton 
dialects:  1°.  Cornish,  ishi  (tah^i),  *  house';  t/  dzhi  {e  dzhei), 
'  his  houfie  * ;  dj/dh  (dfdh),  *  day  ^ ;  y  dzht/dh  and  also  y  dhtjdh 
(e  dzhldh^  e  dhidh),  Im  dm/ ;  2".  Welsh,  if,  el  dy ;  dydd^  ei 
ddfjdd  (tu,  ^i  du;  dudh,  ai  dhudh),  id;  3^.  Breton,  ii,  he  di ; 
deiz,  h^zeiz  (ti,  e  di;  ddiz,  e  z^iz)^  id;  3^.  Vannes,  tt^  i  di ;  de^ 
I  zi  (ti,  i  di ;  di,  t,  zi),  id. 

Bnfc  the  strangest  Corniah  mutation,  which  is  not  to  he 
found  in  any  of  the  Celtic  languages,  ia  the  change  of  (f) 
into  (h)  after  the  definite  article,  as  in  fioh  (floh),  'child'; 
•n  hloh  (an  hWh),  the  child. 

Table  Vlii.  and  Table  IX*     Breton  Dialects. 

The  following  mutations  are  proper  to  the  Breton  language, 

Wdes  those  of  the  advanced  form  belonging  also,  although 

^^perfectly,  to  Cornish,  and  even,  although  rarely,  to  Basque : 

^*  Cg)  mutated  into  (kh),  and  2^.  (gw)  into  (v),  both  in  the 

^^Tx  dialect  or  ordinary  Breton,  and  3°.  (g)  mutated  into 

(fc),    and  4**.   (h)  into  (g),  both  in  Vannes  Breton.     They 

Woi3g  to  the  second  or   middle  form  ;    and,    as  all   three 

''Av-^  been  mentioned  in  the  la^t  six  lines  of  p.  169, 1  proceed 

&t  0][ice  to 


Table  X.  and  Table  XT, 

*r«ible  X*  gives  the  possessive  adjectives,  as  well  as  the 
definiti?  and  indefinite  articles,  in  all  the  Celtic  languages, 
civile  Table  XI.  shows  the  influence  of  the  possessive  adjec- 
tives on  the  initial  mutations.     The  Arabic  figures  indicate 
we  fbrni  of  mutation  of  which  the  symbols  that  follow  them 
fcr©  capable.     The  study  of  this  table  is  highly  important,  on 
*<^*^oti!it  of  its  showing  the  difference  which  exists  amongst 
til©  Celtic  dialects  (even  sometimes  amongst  those  belonging 
^  the  same  branch)  in  the  government  of  the  forms  by  the 
P*^^ve  adjectives,  in  the  number  of  the  forms,  and  in  the 
els  admitting  of  mutation. 
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Table  XII*     Basque,^ 

The  only  Basque  words  capable  of  produciog  regular, 
initial,  and  syntactic  or  grammatical  mutations  as  in  Celtic, 
are  bai  (bhdi),  j/es,  or>  according  to  the  Souletin  dialect,  bei 
(bh^i),  and  ez  (es),  no,  not.  The  aounds  which  undergo 
mutation  are  (g,  d,  bh,  s,  sh),  written  ^,  d,  b,  z,  cht  and  the 
mutates  themselves  are  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tab),  written  A%  t,  p,  iZy  tch. 
These  mutations  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  verb,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Basque  dialects,  some  of  them 
are  obligatory,  some  optional,  or  even  rejected.  The  Basque 
mutations  all  belong  to  the  fifth  or  advanced  form,  proper  to 
Breton  and  Cornish.  The  particle  ez  (^s)  always  keeps  its 
negative  meaning,  both  when  it  is  isolated  and  when  it  acts 
as  a  mutator,  but  the  particle  hai^  bei  (bhai,  bbei),  as  a 
mutator,  loses  its  affirmative  sense,  and  either  assumes  a 
causative  signification  answering  to  the  conjunction  becaufie^ 
or  else  it  merely  represents  the  obligatory  government,  called 
by  Inchauspe  ''incidental/*  and  by  me  **  causative.**  Exam- 
ples from  the  Labourdin  dialect :  I.  BAt,  P.  bai^  ana  da  (bh&i, 
on  A  dd),  f/es,  he  is  (/ood;  2^.  ona  baifn  (ond  bhait&),  replacing 
ona  bai  da  (ona  bhdi  da),  became  he  in  good;  ri"*.  %ein  ona  bmta 
(s^in  on4  bhaita),  who  in  good,  literally,  who  became  is  goml^ 
which,  though  simply  impossible  in  English,  is  nevertheless 
imperatively  required  by  the  relative  pronoun  zein  (s^in), 
who — one  of  those  words  which  in  Labourdin  govern  the 
incidental  or  causative  haita  (bhaitS.),  and  not  the  single  da 
(da),  i% — ;  contrary  to  what  happens  with  the  English  who. 


*  H(rre  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  foHowinjj  very  interesting  remark  of  my 
frit'iid,  (*flnt.  Duvoisin,  the  traoaktor  of  the  Hitle  int^  the  Labourtiin  fia«<quu 
diah'Ct,  imd  ane  of  tlii^  bent  philologista  of  the  Emkaicrrm :  "  Void  unii  fonuaiidu 
plus  t»ingiili^re^  mtkih  a\i^\  \A\\^  mrr ;  elle  consiato  k  rempkcer  p&r  un  m  et  quehiui*- 
tim  par  uei  b  la  premi'^re  kttre  du  mot  rep4't£:  handi-matuiiak  *  lea  grantk  dl^  la 
terre/  Aaul9i'maut»iak  *  lea  tnin»actions  qvl  accomodementH/  duda-mndak  ^  Us 
dotites  on  perplexity/  mihan-mahm  *p^le  et  ni^leV  i(MH*m%f9uka  'ii  Taveug^lette ' 
(here  the  initial  m  conFvtitijte§  an  a<]chti<m  and  not  a  mutation),  (ira-biraka  *  jmr 
timilleracnt/  rwn-w-^wrru  *  melauffe  dVibjets  de  peu  de  val*?ur.*  Lanameiidi, 
Prol.  du  Diet.,  2"  edit i no,  p.  192,  dit  dans  ce  dtTnitT  sens;  L^piko  bat  t^dnrtu 
haduraz  befea  '  maniiit<i  pltine  de  toute  »orte  d' mijrediente/  Cette  citation  est 
Titne  dv»  mill<?  cju*oa  pounrait  fair©  pour  demontrer  oue  le  m^me  wprit  pf6sidi» 
triujoury  au  tan^aj^  aiix  deux  tersants  des  l*5rrenee*.  (*  De  la  formation  dn 
QouiB  dans  k  kng^ue  basque/  Paris,  1874^  p.  8). 
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IT.  EZj  1^.  ezia  ona  (est&  ooi),  he  is  not  gmd,  replacing  ez  da 
ana  (ds  d&  ona) ;  2°.  ona  ezpaita  (on&  espaitA),  replacing  ona 
ezbai  da  (oni  ^s  bhai  d&),  because  he  u  mi  good;  3\  zetn  ona 
ezpaita  (s^in  end  eapaiti),  tr^o  is  not  good. 

These  instances  show  that  the  Basque  initial  mutations  are 
purely  syntactic  like  the  Celtic,  and  not  phonetic  as  the 
Sardinian  and  the  Italian.  If  they  were  due  merely  to  the 
diphthong  ai  of  bai  and  to  the  z  of  ez^  other  words  ended  in 
ai  or  z  ought  to  produce  the  same  mutationa  ;  but  this  muta- 
tive power  resides  in  the  non-afBrmative  bat  and  in  the 
negative  ez  as  such,  and  not  because  of  their  ending  in  ai  or 
c.  In  fact,  ncgarrez  gander  *  we  are  weeping  * ;  negarvez 
daude^  *  they  are  weeping  ' ;  negarrez  baifaude,  *  because  they 
are  weeping  * ;  negarrez  zaude^  '  thou  art  weeping  ' ;  etmi 
Qogorra,  *  the  hard  enemy  * ;  etaai  damntua,  '  the  repented 
enemy  * ;  ahaid^*a^  *  the  relation  *  or  '  kinsman,  kinswoman  ' ; 
eimi  bat,  '  an  enemy  * ;  etsai  zaurihmy  *  the  wounded  enemy ! ; 
arzea,  *  the  wind/  etc*,  are  not  pronounced  (negarres  kaude, 
tiude,  paitaude,  ts&ude  j  etjai  kogorr4,  tamutua  ;  ahaitea  ; 
eij&i  pit,  tsaurittia ;  aitsei),  but  (negdrres  gaiide,  d&ude, 
bhait&ude,  s&ude  ;  etJai  gogorr&,  damutua  ;  ahaidea ;  etJAi 
bh4t,  sauritua ;  aisea).  With  the  negative  ez  and  the  nou- 
affirmative  bai,  on  the  contrary^  the  mutations  of  (g,  d,  bh, 
8,  t«)  into  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tsh)  will,  may,  or  may  not  take  place, 
an  I  stated  before,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects. 
(See  the  Table.) 

Tablk  XIII.     Sardiniax  and  Italian  Dialects. 


These  dialects,  like  the  Celtic  and  Basque,  are  subject  to 
regular  initial  mutations  determined  by  a  preceding  word, 
but  the  cause  of  these  changes  is  phonetic,  and  not  purely 
syntactic  as  in  the  two  lust- named  languages.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Sassarese  Italian  dialect  of  Sardinia  mutates 
(kk)  of  (6  kkarri),  written  e  mm,  '  it  is  flesh,*  into  (g)  of 
(11a  g^&rri),  written  unphonetically  la  carri^  '  the  flesh/  it  does 
•o  on  account  of  the  original  final  sounds  of  the  Latin  words 
$Bt  and  iila,  the  first  ended  in  a  consonant  and  the  second  in 
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aa  atonic  vowel,  although  each  of  their  Sassareee  successors* 
^,  hy  ends  in  a  vowel.  The  meaning  and  grammaticul  nature 
of  these  words  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  only  the 
phonetic  nature  of  the  original  final  sounds  in  Latin,  which 
determines  or  does  not  determine,  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
only  the  mutations  of  the  Sosaarese,  but  also  those  of  the 
other  Italian  dialects  in  most  cases,  and  of  the  Sardinian 
without  exception. 

The  Sardinian  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  two  other  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia-^ 
Sassareae  and  Tempiese,— is  divided  into  two  dialects  :  V. 
Logudorese  or  central,  the  representative  of  the  Sardinian 
language ;  2'^.  Cagliaritan  or  southern  Sardinian,  the  dialect 
of  the  capital  of  the  island.  Aa  the  Sassarese  mutations,  in. 
spite  of  the  very  decided  Italian  character  of  the  dialect  to 
which  they  belong,  are  nearer  to  the  Sardinian  than  to  the 
Italian,  I  shall  speak  first  of  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and 
Sassarese,  and  secondly  of  Teinpiese,  Southern  Corsican, 
Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livornese,  Lucchese,  Roman,  and 
Neapolitan,  these  being  the  Sardinian  and  Italian  dialects 
from  which  the  Table  XIII.  gives  some  instances  of  mutation. 

And  beginning  with  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassa- 
rese, I  am  very  glad  to  repeat  in  English  what  I  stated  ia 
Italian  in  1866,  that  these  three  very  important  Neo- Latin 
dialects  are  the  only  ones  in  Europe,  and  very  likely  in  the 
world,  that  are  in  possession  of  the  second  or  middle  form  of 
mutation  of  the  sounds  (kk,  tt,  pp)  into  (g,  d,  bh),  exactly 
as  in  ail  the  Celtic  dialects  excepting  Scottish  Gaelic ;  for  the 
minute  difference  between  (kk;  tt;  pp;  d;  bh)  and  (k;  %th% 
p;  dh\  b),  according  to  the  dialects,  is  quite  evanescent  in  this 
particular  case.  (See  Tables  IIL,  V.,  VL,  VIL,  VIIL,  IX.) 
Examples :  1".  Irish  croidhe,  ionn,  port  (kra'ie,  th^nh,  pa'rM), 
mutated  into  gcroidhe^  dtonn^  hporf  (gra'ie,  dh^nh,  h^'rth]  ; 
IP.  Manx,  cree,  ionn,  purt  (kri,  thmh^  p^Vt),  into  gree^  don»i^ 
hurt  (gri,  dho/nA,  ba  rt) ;  III''.  Welsh,  calon^  tad^  pett  (k&llon^ 
tM,  pen),  into  gahtt^  dad^  ben  (khallon,  dad,  ben)  ;  IV*. 
Cornish,  colon^  im,  pedn  (kolon,  t^z,  pedn),  into  goion^  doA^ 
hedn   (golon,   diz,   bedn) ;    V^.    Breton,   kaioun^   tdd,  penn 
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(1c&Ian»  i&d,  p^n),  into  galoun,  Md,  henn  (g&lun,  J&d,  hiu)  ; 
YP.  Vannes,  kahn^  tat,  pen  (kalon,  t&t,  pi5n),  into  <7^/on,  dat^ 
ben  (galdn,  dAt,  ben) ;  VII^.  Logudoreae,  coro^  terra  *  earth,* 
pttne  '  bread '  (kkdro^  tt^rra,  pp4ne),  into  (goro,  d^rra,  bane)» 
although  antiphonetically  written  coro^  terra^  pane;  VHP, 
caru^  terra^  pani  (kkoru,  tt^rra^  pp4ni),  into  (goru,  d^rra, 
bdni),  antiphonetically  written  aora^  terras  pani;  IX^  Sassa- 
rea©>  cori,  terra^  pnui  (kkori,  tterra,  pp&ni),  antiphonetically 
written  cori,  terrn^  panL  For  the  laeaning  and  mutators  of 
the  preceding  and  following  words,  see  the  Tables. 

The  mutations  of  (kk,  kkw^  tt,  tts,  pp,  flF,  vv,  ss)  into  (g,  gw, 
d,  dz,  bh,  bh,  bh»  z)  *  belong  to  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and 
Sassarese ;  and,  although  only  three  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  except  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  of  the 
other  five,  two  exist  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  three  are 
undoubtedly  moulded  on  the  law  of  initial  mutations;  as 
©rery  strong  voiceless  sound  is  mutated  into  its  correspond- 
ing weak  voiced  form  :  1°,  Logudorese,  qitadros,  c/6m,  /usoh, 
relenQ9^  mpada%^  pronounced,  according  as  they  are  radical  or 
mutatedi  {khwkATo^,  ttsibhu,  ffuzos,  vvel^nos,  ss&pados),  or 
(^ihT&dros,  dzibhu,  hhuzos,  bhel^nos,  zdpados):  2'\  Cagliaritan, 
qtmrrm^  ciitadi^  Ji/fm^  vizins^  serrm  (A*^vr&rras,  (jwkvrnA  ;  ttsit* 
t4di,  dzittidi ;  ffillus,  bhillus ;  v^^Stsius,  bhitsius ;  ss^rras, 
arfrras)  ;  3^  Sassarese,  qtiaranta,  zeht,  fgfjhi\  veni,  sordn 
(ibbnLT&ntta,  ^2^r&ntta ;  tts^^lu,  dzeluj  ffiggi,  bhiggi ;  weni, 
bh^ni :  Asdlla,  zuiiu). 

The  mutation  of  (kky)  into  (gy)  belongs  also  to  the  middio 
form  and  may  occur  in  Logudorese  and  Cagliaritan:  1\ 
Logudorese,  chietu  (kkhy<^tu,  gy^tu) ;  2".  Cagliaritan,  chiete 
(kky^te,  gy^te). 

The  mutation  of  (bb)  into  (bh),  belonging  to  Cagliaritan 
and  Sassai^se,  may  be   compared  to  that  of   (b)   into   (v) 


*  It  will  he  ob«crv©d  ttuit  the  itron^  sound*  (ff,  bb,  r\)  are  all  mutated  intu 
fbK)  in  iheii  weak  form.  TMs  astonishes  Mr.  Scbuchnmt  (see  *^  liornimiii/' 
r«l*  iiu  p.  12*  L  31),  bat  hia  astonishment  will  ceowj,  if  he  consider  that  in 
U>fiidor«eet  Cagliaritan,  and  SaisafeM  the  lound  (bh)  ii  ftlwaTs  ^Wen  to  the 
liti«fi  k  ^ad  v  occurring  between  two  ToweLa;  a  circonutitnce  expfaimn^  in  &  ^^fy 
MitiflfiMtorT  way  why  (Sh)  may  be  tlie  weak  mutatioiL  not  only  <a  (bb),  but  also  of 
(vf)  tod  ifi)t  and  even  cu  (pp).    8ee  tha  Table. 
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occorrmg  in  tte  middle  form  of  all  the  Cambrian,  and  in  tlie 
aspirated  form  of  Jill  the  Gaelic  dialects,  aa  well  as  in  the 
weak  of  sou ih  era  Corsican :  1'^  Cagliaritan,  baccm  (bbakkas, 
bhdkkas) ;  2\  Sasaarese,  bozl  (bbodzi,  bhodzi) ;  S'^.  Welsh, 
bara,  fara  (bara,  v&ra)  ;  4"^.  Cornish,  5°,  Breton,  bara^  vara 
(b&ra,  v4ra) ;  G'",  Vannea,  bara,  vara  (bar&,  vara) ;  7^.  Irish, 
biadh,  bhiadh  (hi9,  via) ;  8°,  Gaelic,  biadh,  bhiadh  (blagh, 
viagh) ;  9"",  Manx,  beaghef/,  teaghey  (bifighe^  vicjrghe),  *food  * ; 
10*^.  Southern  Corsican,  bonu  (bbonu,  vouu). 

The  initial  suppreasion  of  Logudorese  (bb)  and  (dd)  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  (g)  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and. 
Tr^guior  Breton  middle  form  ;  of  (s)  in  the  Manx  middle 
form  J  of  (f )  in  the  aspirated  form  of  all  the  Gaelic  dialects  ; 
of  (g,  f//^  nh,  i,  m,  s)  in  the  Manx  aspirated  form ;  of  (vv) 
in  Tempiese  and  vulgar  Florentine  ;  and  finally,  of  (kk)  in 
Piean,  and  (k)  in  Lucchese ;  1^.  Logudorese,  bom ;  dinan 
(bboes,  6e8;  ddindn,  inari);  2^  Welsh,  gaft,  aft  (gavr,  &vr); 
S"^.  Cornish,  garar^  arnr  (gavar,  avar)  ;  4^.  Treguier,  gicetui, 
ftenn  (gwen,  wen)  j  5".  Manx,  sHack,  Hack  (slyak,  lyik)  ;  ir, 
Irish,  fear,  /hear  (fdr,  dr) ;  7'^.  Gaelic,  fear,  /hear  (fdr,  ^r) ; 
8"^.  Manx,/<fr,  er  (f^r,  ^r)  ;  gweeder,  iceeder  (gwi(/Aor,  wi^M^r); 
ditmie^  icoaie  {dhol,  di)  ;  noi,  oi  (^///6l,  61) ;  bteoaiike,  woail/ee 
(b4Jile,  dile) ;  mwannat^  tcannal  (mw&na/,  w&na/) ;  ikih^  leih 
(slei,  l^i) ;  9"^.  Tempieae,  vinu  (vvinu,  inn) ;  10"^,  Florentine, 
venid  (vveritA,  erit4)  ;  IP.  Pisan,  cavm  (kkarkka,  arkka)  ; 
Luccheae,  mni  (kini,  4ni). 

The  curious  mutation  of  Cagliaritan  (ttsh)  into  (zh)  is 
certainly  not  wanting  in  analogy  with  the  middle  form 
changes  in  general,  (dzh),  which  is  not  far  from  (zh),  being 
the  voiced  sound  indicated  by  theory  as  the  middle  mutation 
of  (ttsh) :  cenm  (ttshenas,  zh^nas). 

The  mutation  of  Sassarese  (ddzh)  into  (y)  is,  so  to  speak, 
identical  with  that  of  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y),  be* 
longing  to  the  aspirated  form  :  P.  Stissarese,  gianni  (ddzh&nni, 
yanni) ;  2^  Gaelic,  Dia,  Dhia  (Dzhia,  Yia) ;  3^  Manx,  Jee, 
Tee  (Dzhi,  Yi). 

Tempiese  and  Southern  Corsican  mutate  (kkj)  and  (ggj) 
into  (kj)  and  (y),  the  first  mutation  belonging  to  the  weak 
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form  of  standard  Italian  (Table  XIV.),  and  tbe  second  being 
similar  to  the  mutation  I  have  jnat  mentioned  of  Sassarese 
(ddzh)  and  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y) :  P.  Tempiese^ 
chiai ;  ghiandu  (kkj4i,  kjii ;  ggjindda,  yindda) ;  2^.  Southern 
Corsican^  chima ;  ghialU  (kkjusa,  kjiisa;  ggjalH,  ydlli). 

The  vulgar  Florentine,  particularly  the  so-called  "  parlare 
delle  Ciane  di  Camaldoli/'  mutatea  (kk,  kky,  kkw^  ttsh,  ddzh) 
int-o  (h,  by,  hw,  sh,  zh).  The  first  three  mutations  recall  to 
my  mind  those  of  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx  (//*,  s,  sh) ;  Irish 
(ty) ;  Gaelic  and  Manx  (tsh) ;  and  Cornish  (f),  all  into  (h), 
and  belouging  to  the  aspirated  foiTu :  1^.  Florentine,  cobq^ 
chmnm;  qudndo;  einbattini ;  gf'nte  (kkosa,  hosa;  kkydraa, 
by&ma ;  kktrknAio^  hwixiAAo  ;  ttshabattinii  shabattini  ; 
ddzhentte,  zhentt^) ;  2".  Irish,  tonn,  ihonn ;  tir,  thir ;  Biji/f 
ihui/ ;  Hiihf  nldth  {ih^'nh^  h^'nh;  tyiry>  hiry ;  suly,  huly;  ehi, 
hi);  3^,  Oaelio,  ionn,  thonn;  tlt^  ihlr ;  sitil,  shutl;  di/i,  shUh 
[th^tnh,   hofth;    tahtry,    hiry;    My,   hCily;    shih,    hih) ;    4°* 

anx,  hnn,  /wnn;  cheer ^  heer;  sooili,  hooill;  skee,  bee  (Monh, 
honh  ;  tahir,  hir ;  suly,  hilly  ;  shi,  hi) ;  5"^.  Covumh^Jioh,  hloh 
(Hah,  hWh), 

Piaan  with  Livorneae  changes  (kk}^)  into  (y),  and  {kite) 
into  (v),  while  Lucchese  mutdtes  its  initial  and  exceptionally 
*' weak  "  (ky)  and  {kw)  into  (y)  and  (w),  or  also  (vu).  See  note 
1,  p.  157.  Examples;  1°.  Pisan,  ^hiacchktoni  (kkyakkytT^Jni, 
yakkyo-rfni) ;  quelh  {kkw^Vio,  v^lk) ;  2".  Lucchese,  chieata 
(ky^sta,  yesta)  ;  guarettma  {kicar^zimu,  w^ar^zima),  guesto 
(Atfeato,  vuesto). 

The  Roman  dialect,  particularly  the  "romanesco  traste- 
verino,**  shares  with  the  vulgar  Florentine  the  mutation  of 

sh)  into  (sh),  and  (which  the  Florentine  does  not)  mutatea 
^8»)  into  (tts)  after  a  preceding  word  that  ends  in  (1)^  (n)  or 
(r).     This  happens  also  in  the  middle  of  the  word ;  but  it  is 

it  my  intention  to  speak  of  middle  mutations.  The  Boman 
.ect,  moreover,  is  fond  of  giving  to  (dzh)  and  (b)  the 
strong  sound*  of  (ddzh)  and  (bb),  even  when  the  preceding 
word  reqoirea  the  weak  form  in  standard  Italian.  Examples : 
r.  cerod  (ttsherkkd,  sh^rkk4) ;  2'\  sale  (ssalf',  ttsdh*) ;  3'.  che 
Hiovaf  mi  giova   (kke  ddzht^va?  mmi  ddzhova),  instead  of 
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(mmi  dzh^va),  'what  avails  it?  it  does  me  gcMxl';  4^  che 
both!  la  boiie  {kke  bb<Jttf  /  Ua  bWtt^f),  instead  of  (Ea  b<}ttr), 

*  what  a  tun  I  the  tun/ 

The  Neapolitan  dialect  presents  a  very  curious  mutation 
of  (vv),  which  sometimes,  as  in  standard  Italian,  may  be 
weakened  into  (v),  and  sometimes  mutated  into  (b)  or  even 
(bb)*  Examples :  F.  roglio  (vvolya),  *  I  will  * ;  tarca  (vvir- 
kkfl),  '  boat '  J  2*^.  la  vogUo  rcd^  {u  volya  yed^,  *  I  wish  to  see 
him';  la  varca  (a  v&rkkft),  'the  boat';  3°.  lo  tvoglio  red^  (u 
bolya  red^)f  *I  wish  to  see  that*;    k  vrarche  {e  bb&rkka), 

*  the  boats.' 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  mutation  of  (u  volyo)  of  the 
second  quotation  into  {u  bolya)  of  the  third,  the  mutator 
being  phonetically  the  same  in  both  instances  ?  In  the 
second  quotation,  (w)  represents  Latin  ilium,  but  in  the 
third,  Latin  illud;  and,  although  Schuchardt  admits  (see 
Romania,  vol.  iit.  p.  25,  L  19)  that  (d)  acts  as  a  mutator,  he 
does  not  say  why  (ra)  does  not  act  as  such.  By  those,  how- 
ever, who  admit,  as  I  do,  that  final  Latin  m  (and  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  null,  even  in  its  effects),  is 
only  good,  more  Lmitanico^  for  nasalizing  the  vowel  by  which 
it  is  preceded;  ilium  (illy),  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  word 
ended  in  an  atonic  vowel,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  determining 
the  sixth  or  weak  initial  mutation  in  the  succeeding  word, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  standard  Italian ;  although, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  these  laws  are  not  without  their 
exceptions,  especially  on  account  of  some  differences  existing 
between  the  Italian  dialects  in  the  quantity  and  quality  < 
the  mutators. 

In  conclusioui  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  m" 
this  Table  XIIL  I  have  not  given  those  weak  form  mutations 
which  are  common  both  to  these  dialects  and  to  standard 
Italian. 

Table  XIV,    Stanbaed  Itai.iai^^, 

This  far-famed  classical  language,  which,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  nothing  but  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  in  its  Florentine  variety,  literarily  fixed  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  by  the  three  great  Tuscan  luminaries 
of  the  Italian  language,  the  Florentine  Dante,  the  Aretine 
Petrarca,  and  the  Certaldeee  Boccaccio ;  although  (confessedly 
or  not)  adopted  by  all  the  Italians,  is  not  to  be  heard  equally 
well  pronounced  throughout  the  Peninsula*  The  strong 
radical  sounds  (recalling  to  mind  the  Hebrew  letters  with 
ddghish)  are,  generally  speaking,  either  neglected  or  not 
pronounced  in  their  proper  places,  except  in  Tuscany  and 
Eume,  although  the  south  of  Italy  makes  a  great  use  of  them. 
The  north,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  Lucca,  as  an  exception, 
neglect  them  sadly,  so  far  as  to  pronounce,  for  instance, 
a  casn,  'home,'  adverbially,  not  (akkasa),  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  (ak4sa),  as  if  they  were  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French- 
men, or  modern  Greeks;  while  others  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  (ak&za)  with  voiced  (z) !  I  have  followed  the  Tuscan 
Florentine  custom,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  also 
the  Roman  in  this  particular,  in  giving  the  strong  sounds 
exhibited  by  this  Table  XIV, 

With  regard  to  the  name  "  weak  form,**  I  shall  only 
observe  that,  although  in  my  opinion,  at  least  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view,  the  strong  sounds  expressed  in  the 
common  orthography  by  a  single  consonant'^  constitute  the 

*  The  tftateTQcrnt  that  the  initial  sinsh  itoTisonfaLts  at  the  bf^iniunj^  of  the 
iiolated  Italian  word«i  or  even  of  imtioJ  nr  rntKlial  syUnblefl  procc^nl  by  a  non- 
■aBant,  are  pronouDced  ae  if  tbev  were  written  dotibio,  u  exact  otilv  by  a^iproxi- 
nabon,  althoo^h  quite  stiMeient  for  every  practical  purjxjse.  It  i^i  impnti^iblo,  in 
hu%  for  a  Tuscfln  to  perceive  any  difftireuce,  for  inRtanc«,  between  the  sound 
given  to  the  initial  single  p  of  papp^i,  *pap*  (a  soft  food  for  inl'imte),  or  of  il  pam^ 
•tbe  bread,*  or  of  ialpa^  *  mole/  and  the,  strictlT  spealuD^,  really  double  eoiind 
expressed  by  pp  of  the  same  word  poppf*,  which  ib  pronounced  (pp&ppn)  iind  not 
(pfcppa).  A  phyiuologicai  differcnoe  exists  neverthelefls  between  the  two,  if  we 
Mmil  Mr.  Havet^s  very  interetting  analysis  of  the  sometimes  double,  isometimet 
trtnlM.  »viiind  exprossea  by  two  similar  coiLBonanta  ooctimn^  in  tbe  midcUc  of  a 
**Mtfmyiro»  da  la  Saci6t^»  LingTiistiquo  de  Puris,*'  voL  ii.  p.  76). 
I  i  of  tho  initial  consotianta  Havet  does  not  ep^ak,  but  I  am  quite  con- 

VII  , ,  ihfs  ru-gTimente  of  tbii  diatin|;:^ii''hed  philolo^sfc  of  the  corroctneia  of  the 
1  :  :  '  1  the  medial  double  coa*onnntis ;  and  tbis  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion 
of  ilr,  Schuchordt  (see  **  Romania,"  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  not<?  2),  who  givee  no  other 
KMsao  ■ninat  Mr.  Havet* s  phyHiulo^cal  expltiDationSf  than  the  mere  aAsertion  of 
Ml  not  vMg  at  all  convinced  by  them.  Tbo  double  voicci^s  and  explosive  con- 
Mml  between  two  vowels  expresses  in  fact,  as  Havet  says,  two  soundii  slightly 
nil 


from  each  other  and  separated  by  a  stop  which  I  would  phonetic ollv 
by  (").  If  tbo  two  explosive  coBi^ouanta  are  voiced,  the  stop  is  r<'pIoce<i 
by  a  leafonanee  capable  of  being  continued  only  for  a  very  abort  timev  while  the 
tvofoioed  eonsonants  remain  perfectly  explosive,  and  it  is  only  to  the  voiced 
iKQnaaea  tlmt  continuity  U  due.  The  same  applies  to  the  two  explosive  liquid 
mH  BMil  conaonantS}  so  that  between  them  a  iit^uid  or  nasal  resonance  takos  place, 
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radical  form,  very  mucli  ia  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew' 
grammarians  considered  radical  their  letters  with  ddgheah  i 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  any  one  disagreeing  with  me  in  my 
appreciation  of  thia  matter,  to  consider  my  weak  as  his  radical 
and  my  radical  as  his  strong  form. 


of  which  the  daration  is  mdefiaite  and  to  which  alone  continuity  ut  due.   The     

(b,  d,  g,  1,  m,  n1»  therefore,  are  not  capablt\  contnin'  to  what  Scbuchardt  suggests, 
of  any  quai!itit\%  and  hia  reasons  do  not  ranvinee  mw  in  tlie  least.  TheB«  re«on- 
ancGSi  voiced,  liouid,  and  nasal,  constitnte  as  many  indi pendent  voweb  aa  there 
are  voiced^  liquiit,  or  utisal  consonantal  pairs,  and  may  ha  pronounced  lAolnted  and, 
tirh«:!n  liqnid  or  nnfulf  even  wmg.  These  la&t  diifer  entLruIv  irom  the  nidinatr 
simple  soimdji  called  **  nasal  vowels,*'  which  are  rather  najsafized  than  nasal.  If 
it  wi3re  desirablo  to  express  them  in  a  Btrictly  phouetie  way  (which  i»  altogether 
ont  of  quention  at  preeent)|  I  wonld  indicate  the  voiced  reftouance  hy  1")  ;  the 
liquid,  hy  (")  ;  and  the  na^il»  hy  ('},  wbik  the  strong  initial  simple  &ouad  I 
woidd  continue  to  express  hy  a  double  consonant  without  (*).  ExstupleB  :  I",  1". 
/>o;>;m  (tjprip'pna),  *  woman  Vhreast' ;  t(tto{tXititQ)^  'roof*;  nMVo/a  (kkdk'kkola), 

*  berrj'  ;  2"*.  hiihlMi  (bbfib^ho),  *p[ipa';  daddoh  (dd&d*doU,  *  insipid  jest' ;  Ifff^o 
{llcg^ga),  *  I  read'  ;  T.  htfla  (Htjf^lo),  *8ide  board:*  of  the  bottom  of  a  cask'; 
4°,  «v«mi  (nndn'ntj),  *  ffrand-father' ;  wfawima  (mm{im'ma),  'mamma/  II*.  1", 
eampo  (kkimpp*>),  *  field'  ;  moHie  (mmiinttffL  'mouutain* ;  »oku  (ssrJlkko).  '  fur- 
row*; cotjii  (Kk6rppo),  *hody';  2*.  ^amhn  y^glimhbrt),  *lcj7*;  mondo  (raTn<i«dd")» 
'world*;  rtr^c  (vverg^),  ^rod';  3".  f(?rfo  (ttorllo),  *  yolk  * ;   4'.  o/mt^  (olmmu), 

*  elm-tree  ' ;  urtia  ((imiaV  '  urn.'  II T.  1".  it  padre  (il  pp&drr),  *  the  father  '  ; 
%l  tiff  tin  (il  ttSlyo),  ^the  tinden-tree'  ;  il  cane  (il  kkiuf),  *  the  dog'  ;  p^  tato 
(pprT  kkto)|  *  by  chance*;  2°.  per  hattere  (prr  bbfitttrrf),  *to  beat*;  uom 
dahlffne  (u6iii  ddah  "  ben/•),^  *  honest  man  * ;  ilaosza  (il  g-gott8o)i  *  the  gg^itre* ;  3*.  eon 
itti  (kk«n  liai),  *  with  him  '  ;  4"*  al  moe  (al  nndtsh*),  'at  the  walnut-tree* ;  pw 
nmre  (pp^r  mmirt),  *  by  sea,'  It  will  be  oheerved  that  the  strong  sound  oeeiitv 
aft«r  the  sUip,  hnt  not  after  the  resonance*.  This  \s  easily  accounted  for  in 
admittiug^  their  vowel  nature.  In  fact,  in  (pp(>p'ppa),  the  sound  folio  wing  the 
stop  k  strong  only  on  account  of  the  weak  (p)  by  which  it  is  precetled  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sylliifjle  of  the  word  before  the  stop.  Accordinj(  to  tbeee  phont^tie 
appreciations,  in  all  the  words  of  the  Florentine  *'citinesca"  variety^  in  which  the 
article  i7,  aftor  havinj?  lost  its  final  /,  coalesees  with  the  following  noun«  the  strong 
Bound  ot  the  correct  Inn^oge ceases  to  be  initiAl  and  become-s  medial ;  and,  m  such,  it 
will  he  pronounced  (only  in  a  «trictiy  phonetic  and  rather  theoretical  sense)  in  one 
of  the  following  ways :  1**.  aa  a  gimple  strongs  gound,  if  the  Italian  initial  raund 
is  oontinuous  and  voiceless;  2"^.  as  a  double  sound,  the  first  being  weak  and  endf 
the  syllable  before  the  stop,  while  tlie  second  be^niug  a  new  f-yllable  after  1 
stop  IS  pronounced  strong ;  if  the  [nitial  conik)nant  is  fjxploiiive  and  voicele«9  ^ 
Italian  ;  3**.  m  two  weak  sounds;  separated  hya  resonance,  If  the  Italian  explosive 
inittal  consonant  is  voiced^  Hqnld,  or  nasal.  Examples;  il  hastoM  (li  bbaRlfSn^* 
itaLi  ib^baji  US  Of, /on)  t  *  the  stick*;  il  eat  alio  {W  kkaviirio;  ikkkav&l'lo),  'the 
honjc*;  il  chmuo  (il  kkyksso ;  ikykkyfiisiw),  *  the  noise';  il  ciglio  (il  ttshilyo; 
ittehilyrt),  *  tho  eye-brow^  ;  U  dfntc  (0*ddentt<? ;  id'denttf,  *the  to^tth' ;  iljita  (il 
ffilw;  ilfUo),  *■  the  thread ' ;  ilgalio  (il  g^M"lo)»  ig^'giiPlo),  *  the  cock' ;  Ughiacao 
(il  ggyfittsho ;  igy^gyittshfl),  *  the  ice*^;  il  guaHto  (i\  ffgu;kniia\  xgw^'fffckniXo)^ 

*  the  glove';  li  giglio  (A  dduhlly^j  iddzhilyo)^  *the  lily';  i7  mnre  (A  tumfirf ; 
ini'msArel,  Hhe  sea' ;  ii  rtodo  (il  nn<&cl'?:  iu'ii6do),  *  tho  knot*;  il  petfo  (il  ppeftt^; 
ip'Pp6ttto|,  'the  brewfit' :  ♦'/  quadro  (jl  /Afradro  ;  ijtu7'^Aw^dro),  *  the  picture  '  ; 
U  re  (il  rrif ;  irr<f),  *  the  kin^ '  ;  it  uoh  (il  mole  ;  iss^Jl*),  *  the  sun  * ;  il  f  rip  to  (il 
ttripi'j ;  itttripb)^  *  the  triple  ' ;  H  vina  (il  vvln'5 ;  iv  ^iu^),  *the  wine  * ;  •/  zio 
(il  ttisifl  ;  itt^io',  *  the  uncle'  ;  it  ztm  (il  ddzer^j ;  idd;!drf'),  *  the  zero.* 

It  is  only  iimon^'-pt  the  fflucasumlaupruageji  and  in  Itahon  that  the  initial  fltrong 
sound  occurs  ;  at  least  so  far  a*  I  know.  8cbiefner»  witlj  whom  I  hod  in  Ltmdon 
a  long  eonveri»ation  ab^ut  the  Caucasian  sound^^  asbured  me,  in  hearing  from 
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Table  XV. 

The  generally  admitted  classificatioa  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
differs  from  that  which  I  propose  iii  this  Tahle ;  1^  In  not 
giving  an  independent  place,  as  separate  languages,  to  the 
ancient  Gaelic,  WeUh,  Cornisli,  and  Breton  languages  so 
well  studied  by  Zeuss,  in  spite  of  iheir  ditfering  from  the 
living  or  only  hitely  dead  laoguages  about  as  much  as 
ancient  differs  from  modern  F*rench.  2^»  In  considering 
Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  as  two  distinct  dialects,  w*hile  I  think 
that  the  four  principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Ireland — 
Munster,  Leinster,  Con  naught,  and  Ulster — with  the  three 
principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Scotland — Southern,  Interior, 
and  Northern — mingle  one  with  the  other  without  solution 
of  dialectal  continuity.  The  Munster  sub-dialect,  for  instance, 
differs  more  from  that  of  Ulster  than  this  does  from  Southern 
Scotch  Gaelic.  These  seven  sub- dialects,  in  my  opinion, 
constitute  one  single  dialect,  which  I  call  **  riiberno-Scotch/' 
S^\  In  not  giving  to  Manx  all  the  lingiiiaticfil  importance  it 
deserves.  If  this  true  second  dialect  of  the  '*  Gaelic  langtiage 
in  its  much  wider  sense"  were  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be 
in  its  absurd  orthography,  it  would  be  even  more  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  language  of  the  Gaelic  branch 
ihan  Cornish  is  of  the  Cambrian.  The  difference  of  Manx 
from  Irish  and  even  Scottish  Gaelic,  however,  is  great,  and 
not  all  attributable  to  JIanx  orthography,  and  any  one  willing 
I©  compare  these  three  forms  of  speech  in  a  scientific  manner 
vill  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  if  Manx  be  not  entitled  to 
he  called  a  language,  it  le  certainly  more  than  a  sub-dialect, 
although  no  one  would  be  justified  in  denying  its  nearer 
relation  to  Scottish  than  to  Irish  Gaelic.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  well  understood  that  it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  from 
thia  nearer  degree  of  affinity  that  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic 

ror  moutJi  the  Mraodji  (kk ;  k-kk)  af  the  Italian  word  eu^^,  *  faToorite  child/ 
ire  the  fume  ru  thoa©  of  the  Kitstkumuk  kktdht  (kkukkku^  '  nipple  ' 


ti^'nct  from  th©  Upper  Gi'miiin  (lialetttal  initial  k,  followttl  tithiT  by 

uy  sort  of  stop.     In  his  *' Kiisikmniikische  Studieii/'  St.  iVters- 

2y  he  expresses  himself  s«  ahout  tht^  nature  ot  the  Kasikuniuk 

. .   .  "  Diese  Laute  hloss  als  Vt^i-doppelungen  atiztis«ht>n  hjit  in  SiJteru 

icrigkdteu,  aU  diti««lhcn  oicht  uur  im  lalaute,  Boadem  auch  im  Anlaute 
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are  not  much  nearer  one  to  the  other  than  either  of  them  is 
to  Manx.  4\  In  admitting  two  Welsh  dialects  instead  of 
three  sub-dialects  as  they  really  are,  according  to  inquiries 
throughout  TrVales  made  by  myaelf  in  company  with  the 
much-regretted  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  the  well-known  Welsh 
scholar.  These  sub-dialects  were  considered  by  the  ancient 
Welsh  grammarians  as  three  distinct  dialects,  but  they  do 
not  differ  enough  to  be  called  more  than  sub-dialects,  5°* 
In  admitting  four  instead  of  two  Breton  dialects.  The  forms 
of  speech  of  L6on,  Treguier,  and  Cornouaille,  without  speak- 
ing of  their  varieties,  constitute,  in  fact,  three  sob-dialects  of 
one  single  dialect,  while  the  Vannes  dialect  is  the  second  of 
the  Breton  language.  6°,  In  not  recognizing  in  the  Vannes 
dialect  the  Lower  and  Upper  sub-dialects  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  admit  three  sub-dialects  in  the  Breton  dialect  properly 
so  called.  The  two  Vannes  sub-dialects,  it  must  be  admitted, 
differ  enough  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  simple  varieties, 
and  the  whole  Yannes  dialect  is  not  nearer  to  the  first  Breton 
dialect  than  Manx  is  to  Scotch  Gaelic. 

The  word  "  Gaelic,*'  unfortunately,  is  employed  in  four 
different  senses*  It  is  applied  to  the  "Gaelic"  (1)  branch, 
comprising  one  single  language,  which  is  also  called  the 
"  Gaelic  **  (2)  language.  This  is  subdivided  into  the  **  Gaelic  ** 
(3)  (ray  "HiberoO'Scotch "  Gaelic)  dialect,  comprising  the 
four  Irish  and  the  three  Scottish  sub- dialects,  and  the  Manx 
dialect*  The  name  of  "  Gaelic  "  (4)  finally,  is  very  improperly 
given  to  the  coDection  of  the  three  Scottish  sub-dialects, 
which  are  no  more  particularly  Gaelic  than  the  four  Irish 
and  the  Manx.  In  the  first  sense  "Gaelic^'  means  very 
properly '*  Non-Cambrian  "  ;  in  the  second,  not  improperly, 
the  sole  language  of  the  Gaelic  branch;  in  the  third,  im- 
proi>erly,  **  Non-Manx  '* ;  and  in  the  fourth,  very  improperly, 
"  Non- Irish." 

Before  I  conclude  my  paper,  I  must  not  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation  I  am  under  to  Mr*  A*  J.  ElUs,  for  the 
great  trouble  he  has  so  kindly  taken,  both  in  the  revision  of 
ray  English  and  for  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sounds. 
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IV.— SPOKEN  PORTTJGFEZE.    By  Henry  Sweot,  M.A, 

The  following  sketch  is  the  rezult  of  a  careful  study  with  an 
educated  nativ  of  Lisbon.^  I  hav  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Oporto  pronunciation,  tho  only  cazualy. 

The  only  other  help  I  hav  had  has  been  Prince  L.-L. 
Bonaparte's  paper  On  Portuguese  Simple  Sounds  (Trans. 
1880-1,  pp.  23-41),  together  with  the  dictionaries  of  Vieyra 
and  Joao  de  Deus  (Diccionario  Prosodico  por  A.  de  Carvalho 
e  J.  de  Deus,  Lisbon,  1878),  which  latter  was  first  made 
known  to  English  foneticians  by  the  Prince,  and  is  especialy 
Taluabl  as  it  is  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
the  language  there  is. 

But  my  apreciation  of  the  sounds  diflfers  considerably  in 
sum  respects  from  that  of  Deus,  whom  the  Prince  generaly 
follows.  I  am  told  that  Deus  is  a  nativ  of  Algarves — the 
extreme  south  of  Portugal.  It  is  therfor  possibl  that  his 
divergencies,  both  from  his  countrymen  and  myself,  may  be 
partly,  at  least,  dialectal.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  put  my 
obzervations  on  record,  with  the  conviction  that  where  I  hav 
erd,  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness. 


SOUNDS. 

)  following  ar  the  vowels : 

1.  3      (a)            amdmos  (we  luvd) 

d'mamuj^.* 

2.  I     (i)             desejoso  (dezirous) 

dizrSozu 

3.  1     (e).     See  19. 

4.  V    (en).     See  20. 

5.  I     (d)            amamos  {we  luv) 

d'mdmuj^. 

*  J.  C.  Mardel,  Esq.,  of  2,  Gresham  Buildings,  Gaildhall  Street,  London. 

'  I  bar  now  retnrnd  to  Bell's  plan  of  patting  the  stress-mark  be/or  insted  of 
>fter  the  element  on  which  the  stress  hogins.  Vowel-quantity  is  generaly  medial, 
ttd  does  not  require  to  be  markt. 
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6. 

V 

{an) 

irma  (sister) 

ir-mdn. 

7. 

I 

(i) 

si  (himself) 

• 

8L 

8. 

If 

(i«) 

sim  (yg«) 

silt. 

9. 

i 

(e) 

vS  («ce/) 

ve. 

10. 

D 

(e«) 

vento  (tcind) 

vento. 

11. 

I 

(») 

p^  OoO 

P®- 

12. 

i 

(u) 

chuva  (ram) 

JuvflL 

13. 

h 

M 

um  (one) 

nil. 

14. 

} 

(0) 

boa  (^oorf  fern.) 

bod. 

16. 

}♦ 

(on) 

bom  (good  maso.) 

bon. 

16. 

» 

(0) 

p6  (tiftMO 

po. 

ClipQbllO] 

17. 

age 

3^ 

■ 

(ai) 

mais  (mor) 

maij<. 

18. 

1^ 

(au) 

mau  (6a^ 

man. 

19. 

V  (Si) 

tenho  (I  hav) 

teifiu. 

20. 

\sii  (enin) 

tern  (Aflw) 

tenin. 

21. 

V 

(ai) 

maior  (^r^o^r) 

mdi'or. 

22. 

H£f  {(inin) 

mae  (mother) 

mdnin. 

23. 

^ 

(du) 

ao  (^  ^A^) 

du. 

24. 

Ifii  (anwi) 

irmao  (brother) 

irmdnon. 

26. 

b: 

(iu) 

viu  (A^  «atr) 

viu 

26. 

U 

(ei) 

reia  (kings) 

rreij«. 

27. 

C* 

(eu) 

eu  (/) 

eu. 

28. 

V 

(8Bi) 

r^is  (reah) 

rra)ij«. 

29. 

P 

(aeu) 

ceo  («iy) 

SffiU. 

30. 

tc 

(ui) 

fui  (Jtrflw) 

fuL 

31. 

ifXl 

1  (iinin) 

muito  (much) 

muniiitu. 

32. 

u 

(oi) 

boi  (oa?) 

boi. 

33. 

}it 

f  (oni«) 

poe  (puts) 

pomn. 

34. 

Jx  (oi) 

joia  C;>tre/) 

3oid. 

and  consonants : 

35. 

00 

(0 

filho  (^n) 

fiAi 

.      36. 

<0< 

(rr) 

raro  (rare) 

rraru. 

37: 

OOK 

(1.^) 

mal  (6arf) 

maL 

38, 

s 

(J) 

ch&  (tea) 

Ja. 

89. 

e 

(3) 

j4  (alredy) 

5a. 
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40.  Zi  (is) 

41.  ef  (5«) 

42.  s 

43.  8 

44.  >  (f) 

45.  >  (v) 
4&  L  (ft) 

47.  74  (n,) 

48.  r  (m) 

49.  a  (k) 

60.  €1  (g) 

61.  o  (g 

62.  (Df  (dj 

63.  D  (p) 

64.  D  (b) 


gostoa  (plezurei) 
pasmo  {wunder) 
fa90  (/  do) 
aza  (irin^) 

>  favor  (favor) 

banho  {bath) 
nono  (ntn^A) 
minimo  (leaaf)   , 
casa  (Atmse) 
amigo  (/rend) 

I  tudo  (flfl) 

papa  (pope) 
bebo  {I  drink) 


goJ»tuJ«. 
pa5<ma 

&8U. 

azo, 

fa'vor. 

bafiu. 

nonu. 

minima. 

kaso. 

a'migvu 

tuda. 

papa, 
bebo. 


Towels. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Portu- 
gaeze  vowels  to  the  general  system : 


I     1(0 

1(0 

[(0 

3 

T 

1(0 

i(0. 

m 

J 

I  now  proceed  to  details. 

^-  1  (a):  rrjrki  amdmos  *we  luvd'  pret.;  J  ha  *has'; 
D)»'a)J(D  ;>a/rar  *  chatter ' ;  ^i  aza  *  wing' ;  oo3a(0lpi  lagrima 
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'tear'  sbst. ;  a3ol  gato  'cat.'  Aparently  identical  ia  forma- 
tion with  the  English  3>  except  that,  like  all  Portugueze 
sounds,  it  is  formd  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  which  givs  it 
a  higher  tone,  and  might  make  an  inexperienced  ear  imagine 
it  to  be  advanced  (30- 

2.  I  (i) :  ©Isl'ejsi  desejoso  *  dezirous ' ;  al  que  *  what ' ; 
sI's3<D  cessar  *  cease ' ;  (D»IsI*D[ri2i  recebemos  *  we  receiv.' 
Closely  rezembls  the  North  Welsh  u,  but  is  deeper  and  mor 
guttural  in  tone.  The  Welsh  soimd  is  Ii-,  the  Portugueze 
normal  I,  perhaps  slightly  I-i.  When  I  round  the  two 
vowels,  the  Welsh  one  becums  the  Swedish  u  in  hu8,  while 
the  Portugueze  vowel  becums  the  corresponding  Iforwe- 
gian  u. 

5.  I  (a) :  iTjrigj  amamos  '  we  luv '  ;  sI'FiTi  semana 
*  week ' ;  aisjoiLi  castanha  *  chestnut ' ;  Di©!  para  *  for.'  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince's  identification  of  this  soimd 
with  the  E.  x  of  man ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nearly  identical 
vidth  the  first  element  of  our  diphthong  in  hoWy  which  is 
perhaps  rather  X"-  than  normal  X-  ^ 

6.  x^  (a«) :  X<«>TXi  imid  '  sister ' ;  (d»X5  ra  *  frog ' ;  PI'SI^ 
magd  'apl';  x^i  anno  'year';  ©x^'SXiOJi  dangando  'dancing'; 
DCDX^ai  hranco  '  white ' ;  ax^oi  campo  '  field.'  I  agree  with 
the  Prince  in  considering  Portugueze  nazaHty  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  nazal  vowels,  to  be  less  strong  than  in  French, 
the  uvula  being,  I  supoze,  less  lowerd.  This  soimd  closely 
rezembls  the  bleat  of  a  sheep. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  nazality  of  a  vowel  followd 
by  a  stop  is  not  entirely  uniform  thruout,  an  aproximation  to 
the  pozition  of  the  stop  being  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
vowel.  This  is  most  noticeable  befor  the  lip  stops.  Thus 
tambem  'also'  might  almost  be  writn  ujf3i'B\ilSt  distinct^ 
however,  from  tarn  hem  'as  well'=DXJl5'DXJ-0. 

7.  I  (i):  si  si  'himself';  I  e  'and';  ^tl  Ha  'day'j 
(dI'>IsIoo  difficil  '  difficult ' ;.  fIiM  minimo  *  lessL'  Bmam  te 
becum  x  when  unstrest  befor  another  Towd^  as  ifL^ 
familia  '  family.'  [*  . 

8.  Is  (in) :  $Is  win  *  yer  * 
m^fes 'English';.] 
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9.  [  (e) :  >(  r^  *8ee ! ' ;  >(a>  ver  'see '  inf. ;  ai*D[ool  cabello 

*  hair ' ;  ©♦I'a[si  riqueza  *  riches ' ;  s[^$oi  sexto  *  sixth ' ;  >[riai 
rimoB  *  we  see  * ;  s[cDi  cedo  *  erly.' 

10.  [i  (en) :  >[jDi  vento  *  wind ' ;  D[5(Di  ^tfwro  *  tender ' ; 
d(5TI  penna  *  pen ' ;  (»[rD(D3a>  lembrar  *  remember.' 

11.  \{2^):  t)\pi  *  foot ' ;  X  ^  *  is ' ;  I®I  ^^«  *  was ' ;  >I^ 
ceito  *  old  * ;  XD\r^i  demos  *  we  gave  ' ;  ojm(i>i  pedra  *  stone ' ; 
DlDSf  behes  'thou  drinkest.'  Yieyra's  dictionary,  like  the 
ordinary  Portugueze  spelling,  distinguishes  only  i  [  and  i^ 
which  a-priori  may  be  either  \  or  ||,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
adyanoe  beyond  this  twofold  distinction,  but  altho  I  hear  the 
open  sound  mainly  as  x»  1  do  not  undertake  to  say  pozitivly 
that  C  does  not  ocur  also.  Deus,  followd  by  the  Prince,  splits 
up  the  open  e  into  two  varieties,  which  he  marks  ^  and  i 
respectivly,  calling  the  former  'acute'  (agudo),  the  latter 
'open'  (aberto),  but  without  any  further  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them.  Neither  my 
teacher  nor  I  coud  perceiv  the  slightest  difference  between 
Deus's  i  in  decimo,  peasimo,  and  his  ^  in  pega,  depressa,  etc. 
Pens  also  writes  ^  in  many  words  where  I  can  only  hear  [, 
and  where  Vieyra  writes  S. 

12.  i  (u) :  zi>i  chuva  'rain';  (dAi  rua  'street';  >iAfumo 
'smoke';  Dl(DOl*a[^^  Portuguez  'Portugueze.'  Becums  i 
when  unstrest  befor  another  vowel,   as  in   aaJcDol  quarto 

*  fourth ' ;  ooLaii  lingua  '  tung.'     wiath  '  whist '  is  lI^$o. 

13.  li  (uw) :  1j  um  '  one '  masc. ;  sirsij  zumzum  '  hum- 
ming' ;  tIjox  nunca  '  never  ' ;  sijoi  chumbo  '  led.' 

14.  }  (<^)  •'  d}I  boa  '  good '  fem. ;  x*^}  ^^^  *  grandmother ' ; 
ai*C^<»S  quatorze  '  fourteen  ' ;  J'ojii  outono  '  autumn ' ;  D}al 
pauco  '  few.' 

15.  }i  (on)  :  B}i  bom  '  good '  masc. ;  }j(DX  honra  '  honor ;  ' 
Ooi^iQl  longo  '  long ' ;  sJJDCDX  sombra  '  shade.' 

16.  J  (o)  :   o}  pd  '  dust ' ;    JcDX  ora  '  now ' ;   ^oAzi  olhos 

*  eyes ' ;  cxDjai'CDjo)  procurar  '  seek.' 

We  now  cum  to  the  diphthongs.  The  elements  of  these  ar 
always  formd  with  perfect  clearness,  so  as  to  sugest  a  dis- 
syllabic pronunciation  to  an  English  ear. 

17.  j£  (ai) :  Fj|xei  mak  '  mor ' ;  sjx  sake  '  goes  out ' ;  d3x  pae 
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^father ' ;   Jfi  aifl  *  nurse ' ;   ajx-^bj  gaivota  *  gul  * ;   Djtsl 
Jaw»  *  low.' 

18.  Ji  (au):  pj^  wati  *bad';  a^'SiftS  caugSo  *  caution'; 
cflisi  (?a««a  *  cauz  * ;  X)3«dI /roi^fe  *  fraui* 

19.  Xx  (ei):  u\iil  tenho  '1  hav';  coXxLl  lenha  *wood'; 
>Xxl1  rewAo  *  I  cum' ;  >\jiLi  venha  *let  him  cum.'  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  dose  e  befor  nh  is  pronounced,  the 
combination  [l  not  existing.  I  was  for  a  long  time  quite  at 
a  loss  to  analyze  this  sound,  but  am  now  tolerably  sure  of  the 
first  element.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  X  should  be 
writn  or  not,  as  it  is  possibl  that  the  diphthongic  efect  may 
be  due  simply  to  the  tranzition  from  the  \  to  the  t. 

20.  \sLS  (ewin) :  x^\sa  tern  *  has ' ;  \sLs  em  *  in ' ;  sXjxj  sem 

*  without ' ;  ^v\sss  homem  *  man ' :  v>}i\sLS  poem  *  they  put.' 

21.  IX  (oi) :  PXfJ<D  maiar  'greater' ;  aiX'Jooi  gai&la  *cage.* 
This  pronunciation  of  unaccented  ai  ocurs  only  in  a  few 
words. 

22.  IJXJ  (mm) :  pijxj  mae  *  mother.'  Only  in  this  word, 
where  the  nazality  is  due  to  the  same  forward  influence  of 
the  F  as  in  pIj  mim  *  me.' 

23.  II  (au) :  i^ao'  to  the' ;  i^zi  aos  '  to  the '  pi. ;  sii-cJlDl 
Baudade  *  longing.'     Compare  ix  (21). 

24.  IJIJ   (anvLn)  :    IcDTiJiJ  irmao  *  brother ' ;    ^l^szi  maoB 

*  hands ' ;  IFIJIJ  amdo  '  they  luv ' ;  aicDi'SlfH  cora^do  *  hart.' 

25.  Ii  (iu) :  >Ii  viu  '  he  saw.' 

26.  [x  (ei) :  (D»[xej  reia  *  kings ' ;  [x  hei  *  I  hav' ;  a(D[j4  creio 
'Ibeliev';  ri-®[xcDi  woflf^/m]*  wood ' ;  s[x2Mm*six';  a[rF3(i| 
queimar  *  bum ' ;  '>[£oli/eito  *  made.' 

27.  [i  (eu) :  [leu'I';  ®[i  deu  *  he  gave ' ;  [i'CdJdi  Europa 

*  Europe ' ;  o[i2J  Dem  '  God.' 

28.  XX  (sBi):  ii>k\izi  reia  'reals'  (muney);  :>l'\lZifieiB  'faith- 
ful' plur. ;  iS'^^XLZi  anneis  'rings.'  The  singulars  ar  C0*I-3tt 
rea/^  ^I'tco  fel,  p'TXCO  amiel,  \i  seems  to  ocur  only  in  this 
way,  as  the  rezult  of  inflectional  contraction. 

29.  xi  (aou) :  sj^  ceo  '  sky ' ;  ^p  ^^o  *  veil ' ;  ai'Dp  chapio 
'hat.' 

30.  Ix  (ui) :  >\i/ui  'I  was' ;  ix  hut!  'alas! ';  I'Sixw  azue9 

*  blue '  plur. 
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31.  hn  (unin) :  pb/foi  muito  'much/  The  nazalization 
IB  due  to  the  r,  and  does  not  apear  to  be  aniversal  out  of 
Lisbon. 

82.  }i  (oi):  d}x  bat  *ox';  >}x./b»  *he  was*;  m}rzi  daua 
*  two ' ;  aJX'OjDi  eoitado  *  mizerabl.' 

83.  }in  (onin) :  dJjxj  poe  *  puts ' ;  o}imi  poes  '  puttest  * ; 
fe}imi  acfoes  *  actions ' ;  a|)-F}5XJ2J  Camoea. 

34.  Jx  (oi) :  cjxi  jdia  *  jewel ' ;  I'cdJx  A^roe  *  hero ' ;  (mJx2I 
iwj  *  rolls ' ;  s^lZi  aoes  *  suns.'  The  singulars  of  the  last  two 
IT  (mJco  roi  and  5^00  sol. 


Consonants. 

The  following  table  wil  show  the  general  relations  of  the 
consonants : 


(D 

s  s 

z  e 

>  > 

— 

00        00 

— 

— 

— 

aa 

um 

DD 

*""" 

L 

T 

! 

'^ 

35.  CO  (!) :  >loAJiiho  *sun';  >]coi/aiha  *  crack';  >x^l  i?^/Ao 
'old';  fI-ooJo)  melhor  'better';  sI'f[oo  semelhe  *  may  re- 
Jembl.' 

36.  0)1  (rr) :  (DiScDl  raro  '  rare.'  Mor  forward  than  in 
English,  being  formd  quite  close  to  the  teeth-rim.  This  is 
the  only  consonant  which  admits  of  distinctions  of  quantity. 
0  seems  to  be  formd  by  a  singl  trill,  oh  by  two  or  three,  and 
is  often,  tho  not  necessarily,  utterd  with  greater  force.  OH 
is  the  sound  of  rr  as  in  a](D*i  can^o  'cart,'  compard  with 
djfA  caro  *  dear,'  D[cD»i  perro  *  obstinate,'  }'<ih}(D  horror.  Also 
of  initial  r  as  in  >}xi  (dk^rifoi  a  Roma  '  went  to  Rome,'  com- 
pared with  I'CdJpi  aroma,    r  befor  the  point  conss.  o,  ©,  1, 
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especialy  the  last,  is  aparently  stronger  than  befor  other 
conss.,  being  almost  (M,  as  in  alcDOl  curto  *  short/  >[(D(dI  verde 
'  green/  a3<DlI  came  *  flesh.* 

37.  oo^(  (1/?) :  F300  mal  *  bad  * ;  [co  eile  *  he  * ;  sI^Iod  dM 
*  civil  * ;  sjoo  sol  '  sun ' ;  ]'Cii{iii  alem  *  beyond ' ;  s\dLwil 
eelebre  *  fiimous ' ;  >3^sl  /o&o  '  false ' ;  sloo>i  Mm  *  brambl ' ; 
00]  Id  'there';  aooScol  ^/^^o  'clear/  The  Portugueze  /» 
especialy  when  final  or  when  followd  by  another  consonant, 
sounds  quite  diflerent  from  the  French  and  German  oo\  as  in 
elky  hell,  and  aproaches  the  guttural  Russian  I,  being  also 
distinct  &om  the  English  /.  It  is  aparently  formd  with  the 
back  of  the  tung  in  the  c-pozition,  which  draws  the  point- 
contact  from  the  teeth  on  to  the  gums,  sum  distance  from  the 
teeth.  Acording  to  my  teacher  it  is  formd  on  the  same  part 
of  the  palate  as  7 — that  is,  further  back  than  (D. 

38.  e  (/) :  a]  chd  *  tea ' ;  alel'e]®  cuchichar  '  whisper  * ; 
©♦}el  roxo  '  red.* 

39.  e  (3) :  z]  jd  *  alredy ' ;  oxei  T^'o  *  Tagus ' ;  }e  hoje 
'  to-day.' 

40.  zi  (js) :  Q}zfalzi  gostos  '  plezures ' ;  efo]  eatd  '  is ' ;  >3» 
faz  'does.' 

41.  ej  (3s) :  DjejFl  pasmo  *  wunder ' ;  D[eRDl  deade  '  sinse  * ; 
lerrjooi  esmola  'alms.' 

These  two  sounds  ar  formd  in  a  pozition  between  z  and  s. 

42.  s  (s) :  >^s\fago  '  I  do' ;  sl'S*\^  cessar  'cease';  ©Is  disae 
'  he  said.'  My  teacher  finds  that  he  forms  s  and  8  with  the 
tip  of  the  tung  against  the  lower  teeth,  but  that  he  cannot 
form  either  z  or  Zi  with  the  tung  in  this  pozition,  but  is  com- 
peld  to  raize  the  tip  towards  the  palate. 

43.  8  (z) :  3^1  «^  '  wing ' ;  8[cd1  zelo  '  zeal ' ;  w}s  doze 
'twelv.' 

44.  >  (f) :  ^i"^^  favor  '  favor ' ;  ai-(D#J>l  garrafa  '  botl.' 

45.  >  (v) :  >I>1  vivo  '  alive  ' ;  SX(D>  serve  '  servs.' 

46.  L  (n) :  dJlI  hanho  '  bath ' ;  >lLi  vinho  '  wine ' ;  Hi 
unha  '  nail '  ;  sI'lJcd  senlwr  '  sir  ' ;  I'QXL  acanhe  *  may 
frighten.' 

47.  n  (n J  :  i^\  nono  *  ninth ' ;  fI-tItI  menino  '  infant.' 
Formd  in  the  same  place  as  the  English  n. 
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r  (m)  :  ptilfi  minimo  *  least  * ;  F[s«rt  mesmo  *  same.' 
a  (k) :  qJsx  cam  '  house  * ;  j^al  aqm  *  here ' :  >rosl  /tJPO 

*fixt/     Q,  o  and  D  ar  proDoonced  without  any  escape  of 

breth^  =0',  etc, 

50.  Q  (g) :  i'fIqI  amigo  *  frend  * ;  a<D[al  Grego  *  Greek.' 
%  ®  and  D  ar  pronounced  with  a  les3  energetic  clozure  than 
in  English^  so  that  they  always  aproximate  to  e,  w,  and  3 
reepectivly,  and  sumtimes  ar  actualy  opend,  especialy  between 
towels.  My  teacher  iinds  the  E.  g  quite  distinct  from  the 
Portuguese,  altho  he  thinks  the  Portugueze  g  is  closer  after 
^1  as  in  rasgar  CDfxera]^). 

51.  a«-  (t,);  oiiol  iudo  'all';  ^Iz^kH  vuto  'seen' ;  ijio  noite 
'uight.'  In  forming  D  and  ©  the  tip  of  the  tung  ia  protruded 
between  the  toeth. 

62»  mf  (d J  ;  o]©!  dado  '  givn ' ;  ©fx  dia  *  day.'  Aproaches 
very  near  in  sound  to  the  E.  w  in  ihen,  from  which  it  ia  sum- 
tfmes  indistinguishabl, 

£3,  D  (p)  :  d]di  papa  '  pope  * ;  oci)]®!  pmdo  *  mi^jadow,' 
S4.  B  (b) :   D\Di   Mo  *I  drink*;    03[rDa)3a)  kmbrar  *re- 
nx^inher  '  j  DID  bele  *  drinks/     Often  almost  indistinguishabl 
frx>in  3,  '' 

RbpKEZENTATION    AND    OcURRENCB. 

I^ortugueze  spelling  is  sum  what  unaetld,  the  natural  diffi- 

c\iXty  of    symbolizing    a    complicated    sound-system    being 

ftS^gravated  by  the  retention  of  etymological  spellings.     I 

h^^'v  not  atempted  to  carry  out  any  consistent  Portugueze 

ortlografy  in  this  paper. 

The  us©  of  accents  varies,  and  they  ar  writn  universaly 

*>iily  in  words  where  they  ar  required  for  distinctiv  purposes, 

The  acute  accent  is  uzed  to  denote  the  name-sounds  of  the 

^oweU:  a  %  d  I,  0  }.     [  and  }  ar  writn  ^,  d.     Nazality  is 

®arkt  aumtimes  by  the  tt'if  as  in  irmaf  only  the  first  element 

ot  a  diphthong  being  markt,  as  in  tmio,  sumtimes  by  an  m^ 

^infim,    n  and  m+cons.  ar  not  pronounced  separately,  but 

*t't  only  as  nazal  modifiers  of  the  preceding  vowel.     Hense 

^*j  Goasonant  i,  which  would  otherwize  ocur  in  such  words 
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as  longo,  braneo,  is  wanting,  as  in  French,  these  words  bemg 
pronounced  qo}(Q%,  dcdx^qI. 

The  only  dubld  consonants  which  differ  in  pronnnciation 
from  the  corresponding  simpl  ones  are  rVy  88,  nn  and  mm,  and 
oc  when=as.  Other  dublings,  which  ocur  chiefly  in  lemed 
words,  ar  unmeaning,  as  in  effeito,  aggravar. 

Vowels. 

a :  3>  I*  In  stress-syllabls  3,  except  befor  nazals.  When 
final  a=3  ^^  accented  in  many  words,  especialy  monosyllabis 
such  as  /a,  cAd,  to  distinguish  it  from  a=X*  Also  in  d  and 
dsj  contractions  o{  a  a,  a  as,  and  in  preterits  such  as  amdmos, 
tomdmos  ui'r^rizi.  I  before  nh,  n,  m  followd  by  a  ▼owe!, 
except  in  the  preterits  just  mentiond,  in  hanho^  ganho  'I 
gain,'  and  a  few  rare  words  in  anh-.  TTnstrest  a  is  3  in  «^<w» 
3*a)XJlS  and  regularly  befor  I  followd  by  a  cons,  beg^inning 
another  syllabi,  as  in  palrar  d3cd'Cd3co,  algar  3tt>'s3cD,  algufn 
3oo-aij,  alcangar  ]o:iQlS's]<i>,  saJtar  s3ooD3a>,  aldeia  ^"^{11. 
Often  befor  silent  c  followd  by  a  cons.,  as  in  acgao  3"5IfH, 
tramacgao  d<dij83'SIJ15,  actor  3"o3"<i>-  Similarly  in  adaptagSo 
jp]ui'Slil5  and  other  words.  Also  in  armar,  alargar  lco3a)'a3a> 
[l  in  marchar,  carrSo,  arder,  etc.]  ;  relaxar  <ihIoo3*^3^  5  ganhar 
Q3'^^  (3  thruout) ;  sadio  s^'xaVi.  i  not  only  in  most  unstrest 
syllabls  of  polysyllabic  words,  but  also  in  the  unstrest  mono- 
syllabic words  a  (articl,  pronoun,  prep.),  as  (plur.  fem.),  mas 
*  but.'  Also  in  both  syllabls  of  the  uzualy  unstrest  dissyl- 
labls  para  Ol^l  and  cada  ai©!. 

5,  -an  final  (as  in  gran),  an^  am  befor  cons.=Xf. 

-am  final=XJ3tf,  as  in  tarn,  amdram,  formerly  writn  So. 

ah!=l 

Lisbon  coloquializms  ar  agua  'j^^l,  sangtte  s\iliQl,  janeUa 
ST-7X00I. 

ai :  ^Ly  i£,  the  latter  only  ocazionaly  in  unstrest  syllabls 
(see  p.  208). 

ae :  3^-  P^^j  ^^^y  geraes  tViSi^iZi,  etc.,  plurals  of  te/,  geral. 
So  also  in  salie  s^l '  goes  out,'  sahes  s^lZi,  from  sahir  SI*I». 

ae  :  isis.    Only  in  mae. 
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^^-  3^9  1^9  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208).    In 
Maude  the  vowels  ar  separated — si'iml. 
^^'  }^>  JP>  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208). 
ao:  py. 

i,y:I. 

im,  in+cons. :  b. 

iu :  Ii,  except  when  they  belong  to  different  syllabls^  as  in 
viura  >M>i. 

®  •  [f  L  D  '  ^>  ^>  the  latter  two  only  when  unstrest.  6,  i 
generaly  writn  when  final  to  distinguish  from  the  unstrest 
sounds.  The  distribution  of  [  and  \  is  iregular,  but  there  ar 
sum  inflectional  changes  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule. 

Nouns  and  adjectivs  with  [  in  the  masc.  sg.  keep  it  in  the 
phir.  and  fern.,  except  in  the  pronouns  elkiy  aquellay  essa^  esia, 
which  hav  x  against  the  [  of  the  masc.  elle,  aqueile,  esse,  este. 

The  changes  in  yerb-inflections,  on  the  other  hand,  follow 
ike  same  general  rules  as  those  of  the  }- verbs.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  we  ar  concernd  only  with  the 
stress  vowels  of  the  verbs,  whether  root  or  inflectionaL 

A)  root  vowels. 

1)  X  thruout.  a)  with  certain  exceptions,  detaild  under  2, 
in  all  verbs  of  the  Ist  conj. :  espero  l'ZXO\iAy  relas,  cessa,  icrao, 
rega!  soletre  sY'tQjpa^l,  arredes,  trepem,  b)  the  irregular  verbs 
of  the  2nd  conj.  perder  and  qtwrer  (see  under  inflection),  c) 
the  irregular  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  medtr  and  (im)pedir. 
d)  the  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.,  (re)fcnr,  servir^  advertir,  vestir, 
seguiry  repetir,  take  i  and  x- 

2)  [  thruout.  a)  befor  ih,  ch,  j\  n  and  m  not  followd  by 
Another  consonant  in  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  following 
being  the  commonest  of  these  verbs :  aconselhary  scfnelhar ; 
fichar;  gracejar;  desejar^  trovejary  manquejaVy  pejar,  sobe/ar ; 
serenary  aeenar,  condemnar  d\sml"i\(Jiy  penar  ;  remar,  Exampls 
ar:  aconselhOy  fechasy  trarejay  condemnamy  remes.  b)  In  herdar 
[idtdJo)  pesar  *  griev '  impers.,  \^p€sar  *  weigh  '  having  \  thru- 
out], chegary  as  in  herdo^  pesa^mCy  chegue. 

3)  The  regular  verbs  of  the  2nd  conj.  hav  [  in  the  first  sg. 
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pres.  indie,  and  in  the  pres.  subj.,  \  in  the  rest  of  the  pres. 
indie,  and  in  the  imper. :  [  bebo,  metla,  recebasy  conhecam ;  \ 
bebes,  deve,  mettem,  bebe  I 

4)  In  the  iregular  verbs  it  may  be  noted  that  e  final  ia 
always  [ :  li,  sS,  dS,  vi,  also  in  the  2nd  sg.  presents  ves,  les, 
des,  [  also  in  vedefsj,  and  in/^2,  esteve,  teve,  and  in  the  sabjj. 
8^\  est^Uy  veja.     See  under  Infleetion. 

B)  infleetional  vowels. 

1)  [  a)  in  -etnoa  1st  plur.  of  the  future  and  subj.  pres.  of  the 
1st  eonj.,  pres.  indie,  of  the  2nd  eonj.,  and  pret.  indie,  of  the 
regular  2nd  eonj. :  amaremoSy  beberemosy  abriremos,  faremos ; 
amemos,  demos ;  bebetnos,  fazemos ;  bebemos  pret.  b)  In  the 
pret.  indie.  'CstefsJ,  'Cram  and  subj.  pret.  -era  etc.,  -esse  etc., 
of  the  regular  2nd  eonj. :  bebeste,  bebestes,  beberam;  bebera, 
beberamos,  bebesaes.  c)  In  the  infin.  ^er:  beber,/azer,  ter.  d) 
In  the  2nd  fut.  of  the  regular  2nd  eonj. :  beber^  bebermoa,  etc. 

2)  X  ill  the  pret.  indie,  -eatefa),  -emoa,  -eram,  subj.  pret. 
'Cra^  -ease,  etc.,  and  2nd  fut.  of  the  iregular  verbs  dar,  eatar; 
dizer,  fazer^  haver^poder,  aaber,  trazer;  querir,  vir  ;  par,  as  in 
tiveafe,  fzestea,  d^moa^  puzeram  ;  houvera,  vieaaemoa  ;  der, 
tivermoa. 

The  following  lists  include  many  of  the  commoner  words, 
and  will  show  the  distribution  of  strest  [  and  \  in  the  other 
parts  of  speech. 

[.  tnercSy  d  (letter  d).  cera,  haverea  pi.  pera;  erro  [erro 
X<D»i  *  I  err '],  perro  sbst.,  aj. ;  tergo,  cerca,  acerto,  aperto, 
verde,  eaqxierdo  ;  el  articl,  elle,  vel-o  etc.,  eatrella,  zelo,  cotoveh^ 
aquelie,  pelo,  pela,  capello,  cabello  ;  felpa.  joelhOy  orelha,  aobran- 
celha,  ovel/ia,  vermelho,  abelha  ;  abbadeasa ;  eaae ;  intereaae ; 
eapeaao ;  prego ;  cabega,  avareza,  certeza  etc.,  Ingkza  etc., 
princeza  etc.,  Veneza,  de/eaa,  deapesa,  meaa,  treze.  marquez, 
Inglez  etc.,  cortez,  vez,  fnez,  trez,  freaco,  eate,  aexto  s[2Di,  beata 
'  beast.'  cereja,  igreja  ;  meamo,  deade,  trezeno,  pequefw,  Jeno, 
menoa,  pena,  aupremo^  remo.  aeco,  bodega^  labrego ;  negro. 
gazeta,  eapeto,  tapete,  preto ;  letra,  aegredo,  aede  *  thirst,*  aeda 
*  silk,'  *  bristl,'  cedo,  medo,  dedo  ;  Pedro,    aebo. 
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X-  e  (letter  e),  4  *  is/  eafif  ati,  pi.  hera,  colMr  *  spoon  * 
(colher  ci'Co{(i> '  gather')  vero^  primavera,  mulher ;  serra^  terra, 
verso,  diveraoy  herva,  inverno,  certo,  perto  *  near/  aberto.  ella 
fern.,  Jiel,  cruel  etc.,  annel  Jj'^ioo,  papel  etc.,  amarello,  janella, 
mel,  aquella{em.,pelle,beilo;  selva.  velho^  evangelho  I>irexool. 
dez,  esta  fem.,  Peste  *  east,'  honesto  J-^xejoi,  feata,  bista  'bow,' 
meBtre,  inteja^  Te/o^  sexagesimo  s[asi'ex8lFi.  esaa  fem.,  pefa, 
pessimo^  presaa.  leve,  neve,  nevoa,  brece.  engenho.  solemne 
si'oox?!-  ^'w^.  secca  'drought'  [seca  s[ai  'dry'  fem.]. 
egua,  cego,  regra.  aecreto,  sete.  moeda,  aede  'see,'  remedio^ 
credo  ;  pedra.    aebe;  lebre,febre, 

[5.  In  Lisbon  meaa  is  generaly  r[J8i  by  forward  inflaence 
of  the  r. 

I,  £.  6  is  I  in  the  unstrest  words  Ihe,  ae^  ne,  qtie,  te,  Ihea, 
and  in  most  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  preciao,  nenhum  il'i^ii, 
eeremonia  sIcdI-fJixi,  neceaaario  ilsTs](i>A,  beneficentia  dTiI- 
>I'S[JSII,  even  in  dezaaete  xslsi'S\p.  Also  befor  two  conss., 
as  in  empreatar,  veaiir,  quebrar,  imperthiente,  perder.  Finaly 
it  is  often  dropt. 

e  '  and '  is  always  I.  Unstrest  e  regularly  becums  I  befor 
another  vowel,  as  in  real  cd»I'3o),  aemear  sTrr3<i>,  beato.  peor 
is  Bumtimes  writn  peior,  but  always  pronounced  dI'J^^.  So 
also  when  the  following  vowel  belongs  to  another  word :  af 
}^I^>  SIJ15'  que  horaa  ado  ?  ^JoaiojH:  ^iDfolgo  de  0  ver. 

Intial  e  befor  s+cons.  is  regularly  T,  as  in  estar,  eaperar, 
esmola  I'ejrjcai,  where  it  is  often  dropt.  ex-  followd  by  a 
vowel  is  [s-,  as  in  exemplo,  exiatir,  exhibir.     So  also  in  heaitar 

Non-initial  [  in  aexageaimo  s[asi*ex8M. 

In  other  cases  initial  e  is  T,  which  in  familiar  speech 
becums  I,  as  in  etemo  i'X}\mi,  heroe  iii>^i,  hereiico  ['(DJuIqI, 
effeito,  educafSo. 

Unstrest  \  ocurs  in  the  ending  ely  as  in  viawel  >I'8l>xco ; 
befor  /  followd  by  a  consonant  (compare  ]),  as  in  delfim, 
deigado;  befor  Cf=s,  as  in  direcgao  ajfcox'Slfu;  before  ct,pt= 
0»  as  in  director  ©Icdx'dJ-cd,  auaceptitel  sisx'Ol^X^  >  ^^^  in 
other  words,  such  as  reflexdo  (Dtlxox'Spu,  vexar  >X*23®>  prigar 
*  preach  '  [pregar  DCoTa]®  '  ^^^  ']>  ^^^^''  >X*®3^  '  overseer.' 
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'   enh :  \il.    See  p.  208.    x^  ^°  engenha, 

em,  en + eons.:  [5. 

em  final:  \s£s. 

ei:  [x,  IX. 

eu:  [i. 

eor  jjt. 

u :  I.    urn ;  un+cons. :  h. 

ui :  ix,  hn. 

o :  }>  3- ;  1.  The  last  only  when  unstrest.  The  first  two 
often  difitinguisht  as  6,  &,  especialy  when  final. 

The  distribution  of  strest  }  and  }  in  verb  inflection  is  as  ' 
follows : 

1)  }  thruout.  a)  all  verbs  of  the  Ist  conj.  except  sonhar 
(and  perhaps  sum  others)^  including  those  whose  0=}  and  } 
when  unaccented:  ehoro,  oraa  (inf.  }*(0](D)y  conaola^folgam  (in£ 
>}oo*a3^),  oUie  (inf.  }*oq3cd),  goatea^  tomem^  toquem^  roga^  cobro, 
b)  the  irreg.  poder  has  3-  in  the  same  forms  as  these  verbs,  nL 
pres.  ind.  and  subj.  (the  imper.  being  wanting),  e)  roer,  ther 
hav  ou  and  }.    d)  vetbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  hav  u  and  ^. 

2)  }  thruout.  a)  in  sonhar:  sonho^  sonha,  sonhem.  b) 
Boar^  voarj  coar  hav  ou  and  }. 

3)  }  and  }  alternate  in  the  regular  2nd  conj.  exactly  like  [ 
and  X — ]•  in  Ist  sg.  pres.  indie.,  thruout  subj.  pres.,  }  dse- 
where — ^whether  the  unstrest  0  is  i  or  }:  }  corro,  eanta^ 
escolhas,  movam;  J  mordes,  chove,  comem,  corre/,  %oIf>e  (inf. 
s}a)'>[®). 

There  ar  lastly  a  few  izolated  forms  of  iregular  verbs.  The 
preterits  p6de  from  poder  and  poz  from  por  hav  }.  In  the 
latter  verb  0  is  }  thruout  befor  nA,  nl.  in  the  pres.  indie  and 
subj.  ponho,  ponha,  etc. 

We  now  cum  to  the  changes  in  nouns  and  adjectivs. 
Many  nouns  and  adjectivs  ending  in  0  with  }  in  the  sing, 
take  ]-  in  the  plur.  All  adjectivs  which  make  this  change  in 
the  masc.  plur.  make  it  also  in  the  fem.  sg.  and  plur. 

In  feminin  words  the  vowel  of  the  plur.  is  always  the  same 
as  that  of  the  sing.  The  converse  change  of  J-  to  }  never 
ocurs.    The  following  ar  typical  exampls : 

ovo  }>i  'egg ' ;  plur.  ovos  }>lei. 
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n(wo  1}^  'new';   pi.  masc.  nsj^lsf;  fern.  ag.  '7}>X'  V^ 

In  the  following  lists  the  }-WQrds  which  change  their 
vowel  in  the  plur.,  or  plur.  and  feminin,  ar  markt  with  a  *. 
Verb  forms  ar  not  givn  except  ocazionaly. 

}.  avdfpesaoa,  boa  aj.  fern.,  Lisboa.  senhor^  aenhora,  amor, 
fafoor^  ete.,  inferior,  flor,  c6r  *  color/  p6r  infl ;  torre,  quatorze 
QlTjl^iDSl,  corvo,  ^^^corno,/brma  'mould,*  *porco  sbst.,  aj.,  horio, 
^parto,  *morto  aj.  bolo;  hoha,  Bolto  aj.  *olho,  folha,  roxo 
ftj->  I'M  pi^t. ;  mosea,  goato,  posto  sbst.,  aj.  hq;e.  peseofo, 
/base  vb.,  mofo,  moga,  doce,  *gro880  aj.  *formo9o  etc^  doze, 
*e8paso,  esposa.  enxofre,  ao/rego.  *ovo,  *novo  aj.,  alcava, 
^pooo.  mmho,  verganha,  ponho  vb.  outono,  nono  aj,,  dona. 
mmioa  vb.,  fomoa  vb.,  noma,  como^  porno,  boea.  *jogo,  ^fogo. 
raio  aj.     icdo  aj. ;  podre.    aopa.     lobo,  loba,  9ob  ;  aobre. 

}•  $6,  av6,  n6,  p6.  melhor^  tnenor,  hiatoria^  ora,  hora,  de 
eor  *by  hart  * ;  Jorge,  forma  *  form,'  morie,  porta.  Heapanhol, 
oko  load,  aol,  eacola,  polcora.  v6a,  n6a,  ros;  coata,  poate. 
rtlogio,foge\h.  voaao,  noaao.  oof  re.  nove.  Antonio,  homem, 
fame.  logo,  optima  }af Pi,  nota,  bota.  roda,  moda,  modo. 
eopo  ;  proprio.     obra^  cobra,  pobre. 

TJnstrest  o  is  1  not  only  in  syllabls,  as  in  anu>,  amoroao 
IPi-a>}8l,  Portugal  tA(^ul'Q](0,  imposaivel  Ijd1*sI>xco,  but  also 
m  the  unemfatic  words  o,  do,  oa,  voa,  noa  (of  which  vda,  nda  ar 
the  cpi£Eitio  forms),  por,  porque  dIcdoI. 

It  is  regularly  }  when  initial  (except  of  course  where =}() : 
•ror,  horror,  olhar,  oeioao  }'si}sl,  officio,  onerar,  occaaido 
Jai'SlIJH,  opiniao  JdI'TXIJIS  ;  orvalho,  omar,  orgulho,  /toatil, 
^pprtaao  \Xiiff\^\,  obrar,  obatante.  Also  befor  1+cons. :  aolfper, 
falgar,voltar,aoldado.  Ahompolegar,monoayllabor}i}'sL(o]B% 
fmfiaaao,  provocar  O(0}>l*Q}a)  etc. 

It  is  }  in  odrar  '  culor,*  adopgao  IQ^J'Spu,  procurar,  adoptar 
I^-oJo)  or  jpD}'o](a. 

ohI=}. 

cm,  on+cons. :  \i. 

06:  }ixf. 

ou :  },  }x.    The  latter  is  general  in  doua,  and,  in  familiar 
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speech,  in  other  words  as  well,  such  as  husay  coma^  Sauta, 
aparently  chiefly  befor  8.  oti  is  i  in  the  pret.  1st  sg.  of 
the  iregular  verb  saber — satibe  s%D. 

Consonants. 

h  always  silent.  In  ha  *  has/  has  *  hast '  it  servs  to  dis> 
tinguish  the  clear  3  sound  from  the  x  of  a,  as. 

r,  rr,  rh :  ©,  oh.  Dropt  in  vm"^  >JsfIs[,  >J-8[,  which 
latter  is  sumtimes  writn  roc4 — contractions  of  cossa  mercL 

1 :  09.     Dropt  in  arratel  I'OhUdI. 

Ih:  00. 

8 :  S)  s,  Zif  ef.  s  only  when  initial,  and  medialy  after  a 
cons,  and  befor  a  vowel ;  between  vowels  s ;  finaly  befor  a 
panz  Zi ;  also  zi  befor  a  voiceless  cons. ;  ei  befor  a  voiced 
cons. :  sentar-se  s[ro](DS,  /also  >]oosl ;  casa  q]si,  as  outros  -is 
]QQAzi;  casas  d)i&izi\  visto  >Ie$ol,  estd  e<o3,  os  tempos  -!» 
o[(dU$  ;  rasgo  onUcjal,  esmola  I'eJFjooi,  as  moos  -izi  riinzi. 

In  such  compounds  as  monosyllabOy  resentir^  preseniir  s  is 
kept,  but  not  in  very  familiar  words,  such  as  resolver  (ihTs}oo'>[(09. 
presertar  o(i>lsl(j)'>](6.  s  also  in  transacgdo  0(DX$s3'SX$3k5,  etc., 
deshonra  (dI's}((DX>  persistir. 

g,  ss:  s. 

z :  s,  Zi,  Zi.  s  initialy  and  between  vowels:  zombar  s}rD](0> 
rezes  "^slzi.  Zi  finaly  befor  pauz  and  befor  voiceless  cons., 
et  befor  voiced  cons. :  vez  >[e$,  trez  quartos  U(j)[zi  a^CDOlef,  d 
luz  de  gaz  -]  ooisral  €!\zi.  traze  ' bring! '  is  pronounced  00)3^ 
as  if  the  z  wer  final. 

sc :  ziQ,  s.  ZKi  befor  a,  t«,  o,  as  in  escola,  cresco  Q(^\Z9CA. 
S  befor  e,  i,  as  in  sciencia,  discipulo^  crescer^  fiascer. 

It  wil  be  seen  that  altho  theoreticaly  s  and  s  ought  never 
to  ocur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  frequently  do  so  in  speech 
by  the  dropping  of  final  I,  as  in  sentar-se,  disse,  doze. 

oh :  z,  a.  The  latter  only  in  words  of  lerned  origin,  such 
as  ChristOf  chris'tdo,  'machina,  parochia  DX*ci)3<aiX- 

X:  e,  s,  8,  as.  s  in  maxima^  proximo  ckdJ-sIpI,  reflexao 
onlxDX'SXJiS  trouxe  etc.,  preterit  of  the  iregular  verb  trazer, 
and  sum  others,    s  in  ex^  foUowd  by  a  vowel,  as  in  examinar 
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[sipI-'j3».  When  the  ex  is  followd  by  a  consonant,  the  x  has 
its  regular  sound,  as  in  explanar  [e^DOOX*'73(d*  OS  in  sum  words 
of  lemed  origin,  such  as  sexagesimo  s[asi*ex8lFl,  sexo  sxosl, 
erucifixo,  flexitel  xoxO'sfexco. 

j:e. 

W :  1,  as  in  wiath  *  whist/ 

f  ,  ph :  >. 

V :  >.     In  Lisbon  travalho  is  often  ocdx'dSooI. 

n :  7,  K  7  initialy  and  between  yowels  in  the  same  word. 
I  finaly  or  befor  a  consonant,  nn  is  n,  as  in  anno^  canna, 
panho  ;  penna.  So  also  ar  pronounced  aiumno,  I'txAni  somnOy 
etc.  Sum  lemed  words  hav  final  7.  amen  is  'S'FT'*  ^^  ^^^ 
ooloquialy  *\f\sis. 

nh:  L. 

m :  r,  s  parallel  to  n.  mm  is  sumtimes  (P,  as  in  chamma 
eifFj,  immovel  TrFj^xoo,  but  aparently  oftener  simpl  r,  as  in 
dilemma  ©I-oo[fi,  gomma  ajpi,  commodo  ajptel.  mn  is  often 
simpl  7,  as  in  damnar  Q^j'^^S^^  condemnar,  solemne  A'^j^l. 

C:  a,  s.  generaly  dropt  befor  f  and  ^:  ac^ao  3'SI^^> 
Hreegao  ©I<dx-sij15,  character  aj^cDjoxcD,  inaecto  frsxol,  frucio, 
Victoria  ^I'oJcdxi.     succeder  is  slsl'a5[(i?. 

qu:  ai:,  a.  QS:  befor  a,  0,  as  in  qualy  quasi,  quotidiano 
Q^obDl'ili.  Also  befor  e,  i,  in  mor  lemed  words,  such  as 
quinquagesimo  aaJjaii-exsM,  liquido,  eloquente  [cD}ai[joT.  a 
regularly  befor  e^  i,  as  in  que  al,  queimar,  aqui  I'qI,  gue^^o 
Of'XcA.  Also  befor  a  in  quatorze  ai'OjcDS.  /tgwor  oof 'Q}<d  is 
also  writn  licor. 

g:  a,  e.  Dropt  befor  n  in  «t^wa/  sl*73oo,  augmentar, 
Ignez,  l'i[zi.  In  other  words,  such  as  digno,  signo,  the  g  is 
sounded. 

^  is  ai  befor  d,  /^o^,  as  in  guarda,  a  befor  e,  i,  as  in  guerra 
«iwi,  «^wm  3ali. 

t,  th :  o. 

d:  (D. 

p :  D.  Dropt  in  psalmo,  and  generaly  befor  g  and  t :  sub- 
icr^gao  sioeKKDl'SiJU,  corrupgdo  al<D#i-sifi5  ;  septuageaima 
«p^I*ex8lFi,  (>p/«Vwo  JoM,  excepto  [zi'S\p\. 

b :  D.    Dropt  in  «2/2>^t7  sl'ofo). 
PUL  Tnuif.  1888-8-4.  16 
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Quantity,  Stress,  and  Intonation. 

For  consonant-quantity  see  p.  209. 

There  is  no  markt  distinction  of  long  and  short  in  the 
vowels,  except  that  the  vowels  following  the  stress-syllabi  ar 
shorter  than  those  that  precede  it,  which,  together  with  the 
vowel  of  the  stress-syllabi,  ar  half-long.  Such  a  word  as 
vistia  is  therefor  pronounced  >f*'sf*ox.  So  also  comida 
alTl(DX>  (tmamos  I'Fifi^zi,  amigo.  English  speakers  must  be 
careful  not  to  shorten  the  unstrest  x  in  the  last  two  words,  as 
they  ar  apt  to  do  from  the  associations  of  their  own  language. 
There  is  a  tendency,  as  in  other  languages,  to  shortn  the 
second  of  the  two  consecutiv  unstrest  vowels,  thus  the  second 
f  of  viaitar  apears  to  be  quite  short.  I  apears  to  be  generaly 
shorter  than  the  other  vowels,  and  in  such  a  word  as  necesMrio 
llsl'sjcod  the  first  vowel  seems  to  be  almost  as  short  as  the 
second.  The  vowels  do  not  apear  to  be  shortend  befor  mor 
than  one  consonant,  as  in  carro  compard  with  caro,  pisio, 
qtiatro,  quarto. 

Stress,  too,  is  mor  level  than  in  English,  the  stress-syllabi 
being  utterd  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  force. 

The  intonation,  lastly,  is  also  evener.  In  English  such  a 
word  as  Portugueze  is  pronounced  with  a  low  level  tone  on 
the  first  two  syllabls  with  a  sudden  rize  and  downward  glide 
on  the  last,  but  in  Portugueze  in  such  a  word  as  coragdo 
0l«X'SX<iJ  the  falling  tone  with  which  the  word  is  utterd 
when  izolated  is  begun  on  the  first  syllabi,  the  voice  gliding 
evenly  down  thru  all  three.  An  English  ear,  acustomd  to  a 
fresh  rize  or  fall  on  the  emfatic  syllabi  of  a  word,  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  a  word  as  coragdo  is  strest  on  the  first 
syllabi. 

Vowel-Quality,  Elision,  and  Contraction. 

One  remarkabl  rezult  of  the  shortening  of  after-stress 
vowels  is  that  their  vocality  is  diminisht  imtil  they  ar  pro- 
nounced with  whisper  (not  breth)  insted  of  voice.  This  i£ 
especialy  noticeabl  with  final  1  after  a  voiceless  stop,  as  in 
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«  PortOf  where  the  difference  between  the  full  yocality  of  the 
first  vowel  and  the  whisper  of  the  last  is  very  markt— -1 
b}<DcA».  A  cazual  listener  would  eazily  imagine  that  the  final 
vowel  was  dropt  altogether.  But  the  only  vowel  that  is 
regularly  dropt  is  I,  altho  in  such  words  as  naite  it  is  sum- 
times  difficult  to  determin  whether  the  final  sound  is  Qo  or 
oL.  In  the  specimens  I  hav  only  ocazionaly  markt  the  whisper. 
When  two  unstrest  vowels  in  different  words  cum  together, 
they  ar  contracted  as  follows : 

a  a    I   I  i  ^"""^^  3 

J    3  I        >.      3 

o  o         i  i        „      i 

ao         li        ».*.. 

The  only  contraction  which  is  obzervd  in  writing  is  the 
first,  in  a=0  a,  ds^a  as.  Other  exampls,  which  ar  not 
ezprest  in  writing,  ar  :  foi  para  a  cama  >}x  dicd]  airi,  espera 
aU  que  eu  volte  TziOi(^]  ^l^C^:  >}cdo.  Of  the  others :  eaid 
acordado  z^l(6  iD]ml.  rasgo  o  panno  (inSed  Dxnl,  rego  ob  pradas 
w\^Zi  xysi>jp\zi ;  rasga  o  pamw  OHSefo}  Dxnl,  rega  oa  pradaa 
wid^Zi  D(0](Dlef.  The  vowels  rezulting  from  these  contrac- 
tions ar  never  whisperd,  and  this  apears  to  be  the  main 
distinction  between  such  sentences  as  rasgo  o  panno  and  rasgo 
panno  (iH]e«b  Dxnl,  altho,  of  course,  1  from  i  i  is  naturaly 
at  the  same  time  pronounced  with  rather  mor  stress. 

These  contractions  ar  made  only  when  the  two  words  ar 
intimately  conected. 

VERB  INFLECTIONS. 

The  2nd  pret.  indie,  sg.  and  plur.  ar  here  givn  in  their 
literary  forms,  but  in  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
them  into  -eroa^  and  -2JD[x2J  respectivly  by  the  analogy  of 
other  verbal  forms. 

1  Conj.  amar  (chorar)  i-f3(D  (2i-a>3<D). 

Prcs.  amo  (chore)     irt  {z^aA) 
amas  i^izi  (ej-) 

ama  irj  {z}-) 
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pi. 

amamos 

I'FiFlei  (ei-) 

amais 

I-F3X2J 

amam 

W^ 

Itnperf. 

amaya 

I'^l 

amavas 

i-p3>I2^ 

amava 

i-p3>i 

pi. 

amayamos 

I'^l^ti 

amayeis 

I-F3>[X2f. 

amayam 

i-p3>i<« 

Pret. 

amei 

I-Pt^ 

amaste 

I-F32C 

amou 

rr} 

pi. 

amdmos 

I-F3Fi2J 

atnastes 

I-F32fD2f 

am&ram 

ITjCDI^lJ 

Plup. 

am&ra 

i-p3«i 

' 

am&ras 

I-p3<dI2J 

am&ra 

v^n 

pi. 

am&ramos 

I-p3<DIFle> 

am&reis 

I-p3o)[xej 

amaram 

IPjCDpiS 

Fut. 

amarei 

l^l'^l^ 

amar&s 

IFI-<d32^ 

amard 

iPi-ci>3 

pi. 

amaremos 

iricD[pi2j 

atnareis 

iri-<D[x2J 

amarao 

iri'CDpii 

Condit. 

ainaria 

is^l'coll 

amarias 

iri  cDlief 

amaria 

is^l-^^l 

pi. 

amariamos 

IFIcDlirler 

amarieis 

IPI-(Dr[i2J 

araariam 

IPIO)IpiJ 

2ndfut. 

amar 

I'p3^ 

araares 

I-p3<D2J 

amar 

i-p3ci> 

pi 

amarmos 

I-p3<DPie> 

amardes 

I-F3<DaJl2^ 
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amarem 

I-f3(d15Xj 

Imper, 

ama 

m 

pi. 

amais 

I-F3ieJ 

Sulff.  prea. 

ame 

IF 

ames 

irei 

ame 

IP 

Pl 

amemos 

I-p[Flei 

ameis 

Vt[m 

amem 

fV^ 

Sul^.  imp. 

amasse 

I-p3s 

amasses 

I-F3slei 

amasse 

I-p3s 

pi. 

amassemos 

ITjelFiai 

amasseis 

VV^s[izi 

amassem 

I-F3sl5I5 

Infin. 

amar 

I-p3o) 

Oerund  amando 

ITirdI 

Pariie.  pret. 

amado 

I-pJoJi 

2 

Conj.  beber  dT-d[(d. 

Prei. 

bebo 

D[Di 

bebes 

0\^Zi 

bebe 

DID 

pi. 

bebemos 

dI-d[f13I 

bebeis 

dI-d[x2i 

bebem 

DtDVl5     * 

Itnperf. 

bebia 

dIdIi 

bebias 

Dl-Dliei 

bebia 

dT'dIi 

pi. 

bebiamos 

Dl'DllFleJ 

bebieis 

DlDl[xei 

bebiam 

dTdIiju 

Pret. 

bebi 

dIdI 

bebeste 

DlD[eK3 

bebeu 

dId[i 

pi 

bebemos 

DlD[Flei 

bebestes. 

DlD[eJDej 

beberam 

dId[<diji5 
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Plup. 

bebera 

dT*d[cpi 

beberas 

DT-D[a>iei 

bebera 

Dl-D[a>i 

pi 

beberamoB 

DlD[CDIFieJ 

bebfireis 

Dl-D[(D[xei 

bebSram 

dId[o)iji5 

Fut. 

beberei 

dTdT-cd[x 

beber^ 

dTdTcd32I 

beberd 

dTd-cd3 

pi 

beberemos 

DTDT*CD[pi2l 

bebereis 

dTdT*<d[xs< 

beberao 

dTdT'cdijij 

Gondii. 

beberia 

dTdT-cdIi 

beberias 

DlDl-cDliei 

beberia 

dTdI-cdIi 

pi 

beberiamos 

DlDl-CDllFlef 

beberieis 

DTDla>r[iei 

beberiam 

dTdT'cdIpu 

2ndfut. 

beber 

dTd[cd 

beberes 

Bl'B[0Zi 

beber 

dT-d[cd 

pi 

bebermos 

dT-d[(df12> 

beberdes 

DT'D[(Da52f 

beberem 

DT-D[Ci)\jiJ 

Imper. 

bebe 

DXD 

pi 

bebei 

oTb[i 

8ubj\  pres. 

beba 

o[oi 

bebas 

B[0lZi 

beba 

Q[dI 

pi. 

bebamos 

oToirlzi 

bebais 

Ol'0]lZi 

bebam 

o[oisii 

Subj.  imp. 

bebesse 

dTd[s 

bebesscs 

DT-D[sT2f 

bebesse 

dTd[s 

pi. 

bebessQmos 

dTd[sTf12j 

bebesseis. 

DT'D[s[xej 

bebessem 

dTd[sVxj 
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Infin.  beber  DT*D[a> 

Oerund  bebendo  dX'd[$(d1 

Particpret.  bebido  dI'dI(d1 

3  Conj.    abrlr  i'dcdXco. 

This  may  be  giyn  mor  briefly. 

Prea.  abro  3d<d1»  abres  3d<dX2^,  abre  300)1;  abrimos  I'DCDXritai, 
abris  iDCoXa^  abrem  3o<»V^J-  Imperf.  abria  lDa)Xi.  Pret. 
abri  I'DCdX,  abriste  I'D^Xeio,  abriu  i'Da)fib ;  abrimos  i-Da)XFi2J, 
abristes  i*d(dX2jD2J,  abriram  X"D<DX(DlJiJ.  Plup.  abrira  j-Da>Xa)i. 
Jli^.  abrirei  iDa)X-a)[x.  Con^?.  abriria  jdcdX-cdXi.  2nrf  fut. 
abrir  I'D^Xo).  Imper.  abre  3Da)X ;  abri  i'Da)X.  5u6;*.  prea. 
abra  3d<i>I.  5w6;.  iwje?.  abrisse  lDa)Xs.  /i>/?w.  abrir  i'Da>X<D. 
Oer.  abrindo  I'dcoXj©!.     Pfe.  />r^.  abrido  I'DCdXidI. 

Iregular  Verbs. 
-ar. 

estar.  Pres.  estou  e^},  est&s  Z9d\ziy  estA  s^3  »  estamos 
ZfOlAzif  estais  ZKjf]iZi,  estao  efoifij.  Imperf.  estava  2Jd3>I. 
Pre/,  estive  2jdI>,  estiveste  2jdX>X2^>  esteve  2fD[> ;  estivemos 
Z90i'^\v\zi,  estivestes  z^V^\z^yziy  estiveram  zfoi  >x^I^^* 
Plup.  estivera  2(I->x^I-  P^^*  estarei  2roi-a>[x.  2;wf  fut. 
estiver  2(I->x^»  estiveres  efol'^x^^^  5  estivermos  erol^x^P^^S 
estiverdes  eroX'^x^^^S  estiverem  z^l'>\^\sLS,  Imper.  esti 
«c(| ;  estai  Z9cf\L.  Suhj.  pres.  esteja  2ro[ei,  estejas  afD[ei2J ; 
estejamos  ZK)Tzifizi,  estejais  ZK)Tz]lZf,  estejam  zio[zisiu 
8ubj\  imp.  -estivesse  Zfol'^\s.  Infin.  estar  Zid]<i>.  Oer. 
estando  zfJuml.     Ptc.  prt,  estado  z^ml, 

dar.  Pres.  dou  ©},  d&s  XD]zi,  da  ©3 ;  damos  XDirizf,  dais 
^/^i,  dao  ©IJIJ.  Imperf.  dava  ©3^1.  Pr^^.  dei  m[i,  d^ste 
ar[2<o,  deu  id[i  ;  d^mos  ^irizi,  d^stes  mizfozi,  deram  ©x^l^iJ. 
Plup.  dera  (DXCi>I.  Fut.  darei  QJl*a>[x.  2wrf  /«/^.  der  xd\(0. 
Imper.  d&  wf] ;  dai  0^3^-  ^"^-  -P'*^^-  ^^  ^[>  ^^^  ©[ej ;  dSmos 
«[Fk>,  dels  (d[x2^  deem  (d[\jxj.  S«(6/.  i/wjt?.  desse  ©x^*  Infin. 
dar  id3<o.     (?^.  dando  wnwl.    Ptc.  dado  ©30^1- 
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-er. 

ser.  Prea.  sou  s},  ^s  \ziy  &  \ ;  somos  sjrtei,  ^ois  sjxei, 
sao  sjJiJ.  Imperf.  era  \i^i.  Fret,  fui  >ll,  foste  >}2lo,  foi 
>}£ ;  fomos  >}Fi2J,  fostes  >^aiOZi,  foram  >}(DIJ15.  P/wp.  fdra 
>}<DI.  -R*^.  serei  sT-(d[x.  2nd  fut  for  >]<d,  fores  >}a>ej,  etc. 
Imper,  sfi  s[;  sede  s[(D.  iSuft;.  /)rc«.  seja  s[ei;  sejamos 
sl-eirtej,  sejais  sl-e3x2>,  sejam  s[eiJiJ.  Sw^;.  iVw/?.  fosse  >}5. 
/n/I  ser  s[a).     (?^.  sendo  s[$cd1.     P^.  sido  sIidI. 

ter.  PreB.  tenho  oVi-i*  t^^ns  u\Msz^y  tem  oIjxj  ;  temos 
D[pie$y  tendes  o[$(De$y  teem  dX$X5  [the  artificial  pron.  is 
aparently  o[jXjxj].  Imperf.  tinha  dIli.  Pret.  tive  ob, 
tiveste  dI'>X2^»  ^ve  o[>;  tivemos  ol'^XPi^S  tivestes  oI'>x^i02f, 
tiyeram  oI->X(DIJ15.  Plup.  tivera  oI>xa>i.  Fut  terei  Dl'a)[x. 
2nd  fut  tiverol'^x^.  Imper.  temoXjXj;  tende  D[ja>.  iSw^'. 
jt?re«.  tenha  oXxLX  ;  tenhamos  oT'LXPie^,  tenhais  oX'lSx^ 
tenham  dXxliju.  iSwft;'.  pret  tivesse  ol^xs.  Infin.  ter  D[a). 
(?^.  tendo  D[j©i.     P^.  tido  oloji. 

haver.  Pre«.  hei  [x,  has  3^^  ta  3 ;  hemes  [rie^,  heis  [xei, 
hao  iJif.  Imperf.  havia  I^Il-  Pr^^.  houve  }>,  houveste 
}'>X2^>  houve  }>;  houvemos  }->XP^^*>  houvestes  J-^x^^^ 
houveram  J^X^I*^-  P^w/?.  houvera  J^X^I-  ^"^-  taverei 
I>T-<d[x.  2nd  fut  houver  }">X^-  ^^i'^''-  ha  3;  havei  i->[x. 
Swft/'.  jE?r^.  haja  3^1 ;  hajamos  i'Ziv\zi.  Subj.  imp.  houvesse 
J^XS-     ^^f'  haver  I*>[(D.     6?^r.  havendo  iX^®^-     -P^*  ^avido 

dizer.  Pr^s.  digo  (dIqI,  dizes  iDlsXet,  diz  inle^;  dizemos 
XD['s[rizi,  dizeis  ©I's[xe(,  dizem  iDLs\ili.  Imperf  dizia  ol'sli. 
Pre^.  disse  mis,  disseste ml'Slz^,  disse ©Is;  dissepios  ©I'SXPi^f. 
Plup.  dissera  (dI'SXCDI.  Fut  direi  ajl-a>[x.  2nd  fut.  disser 
iDl'SXd).  //?^i>.  dize  ©Is ;  dizei  ©I's[x.  Subj,  pres.  diga  ©loj. 
iSwJ/*.  tmjo.  dissesse  ©I'SXS.    Inf.  dizer  Q5l*s[cD.    P^c.  dito  oloi. 

fazer.  Pr^«.  fago  >]si,  fazes  >3sl2J,  faz  >32(;  fazemos 
>l's[ri:zi,  fazeis  >I"S[X2J,  fazem  >3^V^^-  Im^^f-  f^zia  >I'Sll. 
Pre^.  fiz  >I2(,  fizeste  >Isx2«3,  fez  '>\zs\  fizemos  >I*sxFiei. 
Plup.  fizera  >I-sxcj)I.  Fd.  farei  >i-(d[x.  2nd  fut  fizer>I-sxcD; 
Imp.  faze>38;  fazei  >x-s[x.  Subj,  pres.  faga>3si-  Subj.  imp. 
fizesse  >I'SXS.     Inf.  fazer  >X*s[^-     ^^^'  ^^^^  >[xoi. 
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I>6rd6r.    Prea.  perco  DX(i)ai>  perdes  o\(mzif  perde  xyi<m ; 

perdemos    Dl(i>'(D[ples   perdeis   t!i(^'^[lzi,   perdem   dx^d^V^^* 

8ubj.  prea.  perca  Dxcoaj. 
poder.      Pres.    posso    ojsi,    podes    o}mzi,   p6de    dJ(D  ; 

podemos  Di'(D[ples  podeis  Dl'(D[ie$^  podem  d3-(dVx(.    Imperf. 

podia  Di'OJli.    Pre^.  pude  dIoj,  pudeste  oi'OX^^*  P^^e  d}©  ; 

pudemos  DiiDxrie^.    Plup.  pudera  Di'OJX^I'    Subj. pres.  possa 

i^I ;  possamos  Di'Sirta^.     SubJ.  imp.   pudesse  Di*(DXS*    ^^' 

poder  Di*(D[(D.     Pic.  podido  Di*©!©!. 
querer.      Prea.    quero  axo)i,   queres  o\(^Zi,   quer  Qxci) ; 

qneremos  aI*(D[Fi2>,  querela  aT*<D[X2(,  querem  ax^XJli.    Imperf. 

queria  qT'CdIx-     Pret.  quiz  afej,  quizeste  al'SX^KJ,  quiz  aXei ; 

quiz^mos  aI*8XFi2^.     Plup.  quizera  aI'8X<DI.     Put.   quererei 

aI<Dl<D[x.     2nd  f at  quizer  al'SXCD.     Sub/,  pres.  queira  a[X(Di. 

Sub;,   imp.    quizesse  ol'sxs.       Inf.     querer  aI'<D[(D.       Ptc. 

querido  oTt^lmi. 
saber.      Pres.    sei  s[£,  sabes  s3De^,  sabe  s]o ;    sabemos 

Sl'o{pizf,  sabeifl  si'o[iZiy  sabem  s3dVxj.     Imperf.  sabia  si'dIj. 

PreL  soube  s}d,  sId/  soubeste  s}'dx^^>  soube  s}d;  soubemos 

sJ'DXPi^^.     P/w/?.    soubera  sJ'DXC^I-      Put.   saberei  sxdX(d[x. 

2nd  fut.    souber  s}'dx®«      Imper.    sabe  s3d  ;    sabei  si*d[x. 

Sub;,  pres.   saiba  s3xdx.      Subj.  imp.  soubesse  sJ'DXS.     Inf. 

saber  Si-D[a).     Ptc.  sabido  si-gIqjI. 
trazer.     Pres.   trago  DiD]o\,  trazes  oa)]sXe^,  traz  0(i)3e$; 

trazemos    D<DX-8[pi2^    trazeis     d(DX*s[X2(,    trazem    o<d38*[jxj. 

Imperf.  trazia  DCDX'sIX-  Pret.  trouxe  d<d}s,  trouxeste  d<d}"5- 
l«o,  trouxe  ckdJs  ;  trouxemos  ocDj'SXPie^.  Plup.  trouxera 
0»}*sx<Dl.  Fut.  trarei  D(DX'<d[x.  2n6?/w^.  trouxer  D(d}'SX(D. 
Imper.  traze  D(d38»  Dcd32>  ;  trazei  D(DX*8[x.  Subj.  pres.  traga 
0©3cil.  Subj.  imp.  trouxesse  dcdJ'SXS.  Inf.  trazer  D(DX'8[(D. 
Pte.  trazido  dcdi-sIojI. 

ver.  Pres.  vejo  >[ei,  v^s  >[2J,  v6  >[ ;  v^mos  >[pi2^,  vfedes 
^B«,  vSem  ^n.^-^^'  Imperf.  via  >Ix.  Pr^^.  vi  >I,  viste  >l2jD, 
▼iu  >Ii  ;  vimos  >Ipi2J,  vistes  >I2JD2J,  viram  >IcDX^lJ.  P/wp. 
▼ira  >I(Di.  jRi^.  verei  >T'<d[x.  2w6?  fut.  vir  >Icd.  Imper.  v6 
H;  vede  >[©.  Subj.  pres.  veja  >[ex.  iSwfc;'.  tw/?.  visse  >Is. 
V.  ver  >[(D.     (?cr.  vendo  >[rai.     P^.  visto  ^feroi. 

'  This  fonn  is  eyidently  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  preterit  of  poder. 
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-ir. 

ir.  Prea.  vou  >]-,Yai8  ^Jxei,  vai  >Jx  ;  vamos  >ipfef,  ides 
liDZi,  vao  >i5iJ.  Imperf.  ia  Ii-  Pre^.  fui  >ll,  foste  >}eJO,  foi 
>}x ;  fomos  >}pi2J.  P/wp.  f6ra  >}a>i.  -F^^.  irei  I*<d[x.  2nd 
fat.  for  >}(D.  Imper.  vai  >3x;  ide  IidT.  Subf.prea.  v4  >J, 
v&s  >32^,  v&  >3 ;  vamos  >lpie^,  vades  >3'^aJ,  vao  >iJiJ.  iSiii/. 
^re^.  fosse  >}s.     /w/.  ir  Ia>.     Oer.  indo  IjOJi.     Pfe.  ido  I©!. 

vlr.  Prc«.  venho  >XxLi,  vens  ^^jxej,  vem  >XJXf;  vitnos 
>lFiej,  vindes  >Ija52J,  vem  >XfXj.  Imperf.  vinha  >Ili.  Pre^. 
vim  >Ij,  vi^ste  >I'X2^,  veio  >[ii;  vi^mos  >I'tFi2^  vi^tes 
'^l'\Z9DZU  vi^ram  >I-t<DXJiJ.  Plup.  vi^ra  >I-X<i>I.  -f^^-  virei 
'^I'iitll.  2nd  fut.  vir  "^ii^.  Imp.  vem  >XjXi ;  vinde  '^Ism. 
Suhj.  pres.  venha  >lxLi;  venhamos  >TLiPi2J. .  iStiJ;.  imp. 
vi^sse  >I'ts.     Z^*/;  vir  >Icd.      Ger.  vindo  >Ija5i.     P^c.  vindo 

pedir.  Pr^«.  pe9o  D^si,  pedes  ojpzi,  pede  DliD  ;  pedimos 
Dl'olpie^,  pedis  Dl'ajle^,  pedem  dxojXjxj.    Suhj.  pres.  pe9a  dxsj. 

NOTES  ON  COLOQUIALIZ^S. 

In  the  grammars  and  dialog-books  vm^,  sumtimes  writn 
vocemecSj  with  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb,  is  stil  givn  as  the 
polite  form  of  adress.  But  in  the  upper  classes  this  pronoun, 
which  originaly  was  a  trixe  pronomen  reverentiae^  being  a  con- 
traction of  voBsa  merci  *  your  grace/  afterwards  sinking  to  a 
general  form  of  adress  to  all  respectabl  peple,  is  not  uzed  in 
speaking  to  equals,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb  without  any  pro- 
noun being  uzed  insted,  the  3rd  plur.  being  uzed  in  adressing 
several  peple.  vm^  itself  has  two  forms :  >3-sfT's[,  which  is 
uzed  in  adressing  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and  a  shorter  one,  ^'s[, 
sumtimes  writn  voce,  which  is  uzed  in  adressing  peple  of  a 
lower  grade.  Thus,  one  would  say  to  a  mule-driver  ax<i»3- 
s\\i  aJ-Dtel  >lLi  Quer  vm^  (or  voci)  um  copo  de  vitiho  ?  but  to 
a  servant  in  an  upper-class  house  ->}sfI  s[©I  <d3  a[i  2Jf>I  af 
Vm^  dird  gu'eu  cstive  aqui,  etc.  Exampls  of  the  uzual  form 
wil  be  found  in  the  sentences  givn  further  on.  The  2nd  sg. 
is  uzed  to  express  familiarity  and  afection,  as  in  oth^r 
languages. 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  Portugueze,  including  the  literary 
lang'uage,  is  the  conjugation  of  the  infinitiv  after  the  analogy 
of  the  2nd  future.  In  the  spoken  language  the  group  ha  de 
'has  to/  as  in  Aa  defazer  isso  3^X>I  3[(i>  tsi,  is  often  regarded 
as  a  yerbal  form,  and  a  plural  is  formd  on  the  analogy  of 
hebem,  so  that  Aao  de  /azer  isao  apears  in  the  extraordinary 
form  of  3©V.o>I  s[(0  Isi. 

Most  of  the  coloquial  forms  of  the  verbs  hay  been  noted 
imder  Inflection.  There  is  a  curious  substitute  for  the  past 
partic.  auvido  'herd'  in  coloquial  speech,  nl.  ]-*>Ie^  formd 
on  the  analogy  of  visto  *  seen.' 

SPECIMENS. 
A)  Sentences. 

1.  :dXxli  rtjxjoi  Djjej  ^iizi.  a}rt  2^03'.  o}rb  d3si\ 
Tlttj  piixjoi  dXjxj.  a}pi2fo3spi(D  Tis\f.  -[oooT'O)]  Gjeioi 
\m\  >[(!).  :'ji515oT-<d[x  D[jDiDi(DxIa)  K^i  }e.  :>3spi 
^«oTs[j  d3(ds.  a53iFiai  aj[xa>3  [efOsI'LjcD.  d\iiiml>i 
«[»iFpI  sIoiTpIsI  Lx^si-  'U\sis  Da>xsx'.  cdJo1>}codi  <j)[I. 
•I  ©[iei,  -f[is  L}(i>.     ©[xeicDljej  fxjij2^.     -sJIj  s[ia(Dl  '\td\. 

2.  }f(Dl2fo3D[i  iri:.  -I  isxDi  ©JcDP".  -2fD3  e3coI>iJ  dC©!'. 
•^las-Ljd),  -X  Ijo^I'^^'^I  QIFI-     -aI>I(D  •a}LxefD3cDX  IjaJXTX 

01?!  \Z901S   3-CDX2^.      yu\sis'\    t}XO    :>1xDXCJ)3    ai^I    OXJ15    03(1)0 

■Ql  iiiijrl  Dia5TooI>p   d3cd  s[©i  12^X^1  ^I^-     -I  Q^  }^iz^ 
4^I©3  axFl-    -32*  oa>[8  JcDXsI  f[xx.    -qI  J^x^^  spij.    -aX 
I^I^woIdi  ©xsal  sx^iJ.    Jxob.     sis  }xob:  e3  a^xcDpiJ  -(Dxe^. 
•   [roiiijpKi)!  sIslalFlcoI  -^isxShil  dcd^sx. 

3.  a}Fi>3^  Ijo}-s[iD}cDDi  G{zi.  :>3^  isxDh'  '^\s^ssjpin 
o>4'.  dVxj  •co}5eI-a5ls} :  ojai}  tSojx'oIxlIxdwCj  ojM. 
•«I  sxcDpurlal  e3t>x  co3^I  ^V-^^-  -aV^^  •0300031  xaisy  -[jqi 
'^.  Djstol  8[cD3a)-a}Fi2JDX  co3xDxe«5T  a3-a>.  op>i  cd3cd 
«[»D(oIalDl->x<»>3<iI^jr  I^iJ-     -^I  s[xi  s[jdcdToI>x  ^[^  [^\zi. 
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4.  -al  Lxsis-L}<D  rxooi'.  -xij  dMi  rial  f(i:  -ai  l[s1 
:m[emlol  o[ii:.  Iirts]  aKaJcoj  thdizf.  -]  »*^oiaIi  tiju 
>[ei.     al  oJojT  dVxj.     -x  >xa3i}  r}sl.     -x  JfIjirdI  FfijI 

5.  -Di    a)xsrTaT->xi=^^[<»>pi    miisiml    d[jd1  :    2[xa)irlal 

6.  -i-a[oo(D4l  ooJeAoXjui  axcoal  x  =  -loa^T  sisl  >[(ddicdi 
-sTrp  iD3^Q}^sTa>  d]<i>.  -sTckdI  slexa>3^  ^^^I  Qj-^^i,  Dxsirl. 
:>3spi  >}(DajTFTa5[x  d3(dx2JOI  a3(DDi7iai  cm[A 

7.  -ial  qxcdIs-lJcd.  -ij  o](mL  'oA^izi.  Qiiidi  Qizfoi. 
axa)i  m}£s}  D<D[ej  CD[jsi2j — co[jsieKDisi  3^-  a^ijolx  ^doA. 
:[i  G32^i^Tf^3o^  p{^o  i^IP^  X^IDicDsI  ri^i,  -3  to\}iSQil 
a38ilai  rfoi. 

8.  -oi  F3(DiaTaxa5i  bsjai  D3sa}jlej  •s[ienl  Q^siief,  -Isl 

s[(D  hQ}i  }D(Di,   -fT  cdJcd. 

9.  alx  Isi.  lal  oXjXi.  -di  ci)xsis}2fo3©l,  a}FisI3o3  cftpi 
:a}x8iDl->xssisT  ©M.  7iji5  ;  tiju3  'J3®lIiDia)  uisu—iJfDi 
-al  >3w3  D{Tir[jsd  i](i>.  dt>}£  Izsoi :  -dicdI  s[irL}  >I©1fi 
©iooi.     ->}x  sji  >[jDiTis  ](i>>i(i>zi. 

B)  Poetry. 
1. 

'izi  >lcoiefdi.r}i  id[qIi  fJ-qjdT  ewio)! 
:co}jai  D[jDiei  <DXJ®iFlFi  a)3a>pi5;' 
-IdIcdfT  fJcdxiI  dx^tiXjxj  >}jdT  dIcdi 
-lej  CD3aa>lFX2^i  <D3aJl2roci>XJeDi(D  f3(DIJ15:' 
-i  ^IfIcdIdI  sxcDX^iJal  Ij©x  ^i^l' 
-ojisx  FjcDieKDl  i[ziQli  coIdi  s3<dxJ3J.' 
>[QjIaI  >(d[2K3X  >}joI  cD#xei3^^  xojwla^,' 
-al  cD3aa>IriefsiJi5  3^*1^  '^J^^I  p}^^!^^-' 

-a3  rjjxje^; 
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2. 

DCDIRDis  ]Q^ef(Di  Dxel,   -qTdi  SI«Di' 
-Did)'  [zsolti  >[<D(Dl2j  axJDfejalciHl  a3Ief', 

7IJ15  s[x  (3,  (dJsIs  ]oiizi !)  7IJ15  s[x  aii«Di 
-^krolcD^i  <d[xi  >[(tf ;    -al  f^Qiizf  d^i 
>[«d1  ajpfeiej  (D[x2i,  -Fla3i  s][zi, 
-alajloio)  73(D  e3  >}(DT2ja}Dl  irdI. 

-J(0qjI  TjteTej  dM,  -qjTsI  ejsi 
-iDTa}j>I(D  D[(Dr[iej  aJejolsXjxjDl  s3a)Tei,  • 
-DicD  oIoJialFl  >Jca}2J  DXJ®i  oijoi. 

-SJ3:  ©Jstol  >J2(,  a5[ooa[x  a}sl, 
-[jel  (D[xcDTsiej  dMs  JdcdIs  3^1^^ 

-a3  r}5X52j. 

A. 

1.  Tenha  muito  bona  dias  !  Como  estd  P  Como  passa  ? 
Kao  muito  bem.  Como  estd  seu  irmao  P  EUe  ter&  gosto  em 
0  Ter.  Nao  terei  tempo  para  ir  vel-o  hoje.  Fa9a  favor  de 
«entar-8e  !  D&  uma  cadeira  a  este  senhor !  Tenho  de  fazer 
uma  visita  na  vi8inhan9a.  Tern  pres3aP  Logo  yoltarei. 
AdeoSy  meu  senhor !  Beijo-lhe  as  maos.  Sou  um  seu 
criado. 

2.  Onde  estd  teu  amo  P  Ainda  dorme  P  EstA  ja  leyan- 
tadoP  Nao  senhor,  ainda  esta  na  cama.  Que  vergonha 
efttar  ainda  na  cama  a  estas  oras  !  Hontem  &  noite  fui  para 
a  cama  tao  tarde  que  nao  me  pude  levantar  cedo  esta  manha. 
A  que  horas  foi  para  a  cama  P  As  tres  horas  e  meia.  Que 
horas  saoP  Que  horas  Ihe  par^ce  que  saoP  Oito.  Sim,  oito! 
J&  deram  dez.     Entao  i  preciso  que  me  levante  depressa. 

3.  Como  vai  indo  o  seu  Portuguez  P     Vai  indo.     Tem  se 
adiantado  P    Bem  longe  d*is80 :  pouco  ou  nada  tenho  apren- 
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dido.  Diaseram-me  que  j&  o  fjEdlaTa  bem.  Qaem  tal  Ihe 
dissOy  enganou-se.  Posso  dizer  algnmas  palayras  de  cor. 
Deve  fallar  sempre  que  tiver  occasiao.  Receio  sempre  de 
fazer  erros.     Nao  tenha  medo :  a  lingua  6  hcSL ' 

4.  ConheceosenhorMelloP  Eantigoamigomeu:  conliefo- 
o  desde  pequeno.  lamos  a  eecola  juntoe.  Ha  muito  que  o  nao 
Tejo.  Que  idade  tern  P  £  yellio  ou  111090  P  £  homem  de 
xneia  idade. 

5.  Par^ce-me  que  Tamos  ter  mudan^a  de  tempo :  cheira- 
me  que  yamos  ter  chuTa.  Tanto  melhor;  seri  uma  boa 
mudan9a. 

6.  Aquelle  relogio  tern  o  quer  que  6 :  6  preciso  ver  para 
se  mandar  eoncertar.  Se  precisa  d'alguma  cousa,  pe9a-me. 
Fa9a  favor  de  me  deitar  esta  carta  no  correio. 

7.  0  que  quer  o  senhorP  Um  par  de  luvas.  Quanto 
custa  P  Quero  dous  ou  trez  len9os — ^len9os  d'assoar.  Quanto 
^  tudo  P  Eu  gasto  geralmente  uma  moeda  per  semana,  alem 
de  casa  e  comida. 

8.  Tom6ra  que  cada  um  se  occupasse  com  db  seus  negocios, 
e  se  nao  mettesse  com  os  dos  outros.  Quanto  menos  tiverem 
que  fazer  um  com  outro  melhor. 

9.  Que  6  isso  P  O  que  tem  P  Par^  assustado,  oomo 
se  alguma  cousa  tivesse  succedido.  Nao  ;  nao  ha  nada 
importante — ^nada  que  valha  a  pena  (de)  mencionar.  Que  foi 
istoP  Pareceu  me  ouvir  uma  bulha.  Foi  so  o  yento  nas 
arvores. 

B.  1. 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escura 
longo  tempo  choraudo  memor&ram  ; 
e  por  memoria  eterna,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  choradas  transform&ram : 
o  nome  Ihe  puzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Ignez,  que  alli  pass&ram. 
YSde  quo  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 
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2. 

Brandas  aguas  do  T^jo,  que  passando 
por  estes  verdes  campos  que  regaes, 
plantas,  hervas,  fldres,  e  animaeSy 
pastores,  nymphas,  ides  alegrando. 

Nao  sei  (ah,  doces  aguas !)  nao  sei  quando    • 
Tos  tornarei  a  v^r ;  que  magoas  taes, 
vendo  como  vos  deixo,  me  causaes, 
que  de  tornar  j&  vou  desconfiando. 

Ordenou  o  destino,  desejoso 
de  converter  meus  gostos  em  pesares, 
partida  que  me  vai  custando  tanto. 

Saudoso  de  vos,  d'elle  queixoso, 
encherei  de  suspiros  outros  ares, 
turbarei  outras  aguas  com  meu  pranto. 

Camoes. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  was  alredy  set  up  in  type,  when  Mr.  Fumivall 

calld  my  atention  to  an  articl  on  Portugueze  sounds  in  the 

Somania,   which   he   had   just   receivd :    A.   R.    Gon9alves 

^ianna,  Essai  de  phon^tique  et  de  phonologic  de  la  langue 

Portugaise,  d'aprds  le  dialecte  actuel  de  Lisbonne  (Romania, 

1883,  Janvier,  xii.  45).     It  gives  me  great  plezure  to  find 

^t  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  nativ  fonetician  so 

Miuroly  wel  qualified  as  M.  Vianna  evidently  is.     I  only  wish 

^is  paper  had  been  publisht  two  years  ago :   it  would  hav 

■^ved  me  an  enormous  amount  of  drudgery  and  groping 

**H)ut  in  the  dark.     But  I  hav  the  satisfaction  of  finding 

^^t  in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  dijSer  from  J.  de  Deus 

^^d  the  Prince,  M.  Vianna  is  on  my  side.     In  sum  cases  he 

^^fiiars  from  me,  which  is,  however,  aparently  often  the  rezult 

^^  Uiy  not  having  been  able  to  get  at  the  natural  coloquial 

*I^^©ch — always  a  difficult  aim  to  acomplish  when  one  has  not 

■*^^  advantage  of  a  rezidence  in  the  cuntry  itself.     I  wil  now 
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proceed  to  quote  M.  Vianna  in  all  important  cases  of  agree- 
ment with  and  difference  from  my  own  statements.  His 
paper  is  so  much  fuller  than  mine  (taking  up  nearly  seventy 
close-printed  pages)  that  it  is  quite  impossibl  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  it,  except  by  emestly  recomending  it  to  all  fone- 
ticians. 

P.  4.  X.  ' ...  .  bien  plus  6to\iS6y  bien  plus  ferm^  que  Ve 
franyais  de  me,  U!    G.V.  32. 

J.  '.  .  .  .  tout  k  fait  semblable  a  \a  atone  de  Fanglais 
9ixmt,  he  gate  me  a  ftoofc.'  G.V.  31.  This  accurate  com- 
parison inspires  one  with  confidence  in  the  author's  identifi- 
cations generaly.  In  my  Sound  Notation  I  hav  exprest  the 
E.  unstrest  a  by  i. 

5.  X-  *•  •  •  •  pl^8  ouvert  que  Vk  fran9ais,  a  allemand  [=C 
H.S.]  ;  un  peu  moins  cependant  que  Va  bref  anglais  de  bad^ 
lequel  ne  se  retrouve  que  dans  quelques  dialectes  portugais, 
dans  r  Algarve  ou  Beira-baixa,  par  exemple.'  J.  de  Deus's 
k  is,  therefor,  a  broad  provincial  x>  and  my  refuzal  to  admit 
two  open  cs  is  fully  justified. 

3x.  According  to  G.V.  33,4  i  and  i  in  diphthongs  ar 
pronounced  like  the  second  elements  in  the  E.  diphthongs  in 
hoy,  now,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they  ar  wide — i,  i. 
For  viu  he  givs  the  pron.  >Ii  (p.  38).  I  distinctly  hear 
both  elements  narrow  in  this  word,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
thex. 

6.  G.V.  p.  70,  givs  oil!  as  the  Lisbon  pron.  of  tenho. 
He  givs  the  same  pron.  of  close  e  befor  j\  Ih,  nh,  stating 
that  befor  x  and  7  the  x  may  becum  XX,  as  in  seja,  P.  37  he 
identifies  the  diphthong  in  bem  with  that  in  mde,  making 
them  both  x^-^^  (or  rather  im).  After  repeated  hearings  of 
my  teacher's  pron.,  I  stil  am  inclined  to  maintain  (tho  not 
with  perfect  confidence)  my  own  analysis.  I  hav  herd  e 
pron.  \i  by  him  in  seJa,  vejo^  but  I  hav  herd  only  [  in  abelha 
and  the  rest.  G.V.  analyzes  the  close  ei  of  rei  'king  '  as  xx  : 
I  stil  hear  it  distinctly  as  [x. 

7.  <Di.  *  rr  .  .  .  .  est  prononcee  un  peu  plus  en  arriSre  que 
r  simple.  On  trouvera  individuellement  des  r  vibrantes 
uvulaires,  memo  parmi  des  gens  qui  prononcent  r  simple 
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oomme  une  linguale.'     G.  Y.  48.    He  seems  to  describe  simple 
r  as  not  being  trild. 

8.  00.  '  Tandis  que  le  bout  de  la  langue  s'appuie  contre  les 
genciveSy  ou  plutdt  centre  les  alv^les  des  dents  incisives 
8up4rieures>  le  dos  s'en  ^leve  vers  le  point  guttural.'  G.Y. 
48.  The  description  is  identical  with  my  own.  As  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  co(  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  / 
is  guttural  everywhere,  even  initialy,  where  the  gutturality 
would  naturaly  be  less  markt>  and  after  careful  trials  with 
my  teacher,  we  both  thought  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  I  o{  la  and  that  of  saL  But  it  is  quite  possibl  we  may 
both  be  wrong.  G.V.  says  (p.  49) :  *  le  /  gutturalis^  du 
portugais  ne  pent  que  suivre  la  voyelle ;  il  la  gutturalise  en 
memo  temps.  ...  II  n'y  a  gen^ralement  que  la  voyelle  a 
qui  Boit  affeotee  par  la  prononciation  de  /,  lorsque  oette  con- 
sonne  est  mediale,  comme  dans  malla,  salla.  Bien  des  per«> 
sonnes,  cependant,  gutturalisent  toutes  les  voyelles  devant  / 
dans  le  corps  du  mot,  parce  qu'elles  gutturalisent  aussi  le  / 
mAlial  entre  deux  voyelles.* 

e,  e  ar  different  from  the  French,  and  identical  with  the  E. 
•oirnds ;  G.V.  46.  The  Portuguese  sounds  seem,  however,  to 
l>e  narrow,  not  wide,  as  in  E.  The  remarks  in  my  text  show 
that  Bell's  original  analysis  of  «  and  ah  was,  in  the  main,  corect, 
^^d  that  sh  is  realy  an  s  aproximated  to  o,  and  that  he  was 
u-advized  in  transpozing  the  value  of  his  original  symbols. 

C3-. V.  p.  46,  says  of  Port,  x  and  j,  *  I'organe  actif  est  un 
P^int  de  la  surface  superieure  de  la  langue,  plus  ou  moins 
'^Pproche  de  son  extremite,  selon  que  la  voyeUe  precedente 
^^  euivante  est  palatale  ou  gutturale.*  This  is  mor  clearly 
P^t  p.  72  :  xi=zz^[  (ils  sont  prononci^s  avec  une  partie  de  la 
^rface  de  la  langue  plus  pr^s  de  sa  partie  moyenne,  et  sur  la 
'^'lute  du  palais  et  des  gencives),  xa=zy^  (un  peu  plus  en 
*^ant,  etc.). 

-His  description  of  Zi,  ti  is  vague  (p.  46) :  *  Les  reduites  a 

^^rde  et  sonore  ne  sont  que  x  et  j  attenu^s/     P.  48  he  says 

^f  tliem  that  they  '  deviennent  plus  palatalisees  lorsqu'elles  se 

^uvent  en  conjonction  avec  des  voyelles  palatales.'     So,  also, 

¥•72:  19=1  Iz^,  a«=32K 

ni.  Tnof.  18S2-8-4.  17 
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O.Y.  p.  49,  says  that  t  and  d  ar  formd  mucli  nearer  the 
teeth  than  the  Fr.  sounds,  implying  that  they  ar  formd  on 
the  gums. 

9.  Acording  to  G. V.  p.  50,  d  is  generaly  w  between  vowels, 
even  in  different  words.  As  to  e,  he  says,  p.  46,  that  there 
ar  no  '  fricatives  gutturales '  in  Portugueze. 

10.  G.V.  p.  73,  note,   givs   also   the  pron.   of  quasi  as 

13.  Acording  to  G.V.  p.  57,  unstrest  e  and  i  both  becum  f 
befor  e  and  e,  while  befor  other  cons.  •  keeps  its  full  sound, 
and  e  becums  I.  *  Dans  une  suite  de  syllabes  atones  dont  la 
voyelle  sera  toujours  e,  le  dernier  i  seulement  garde  le  son 
qui  lui  est  propre  ;  ceux  des  syllabes  qui  le  pr6cddent  se  pro- 
noncent  T  *.  He  givs  as  exampls  minisfro,  militar  rl'TlsfOCDi, 
rlooI-Dja),  vicejar,  privilegiado  >TsI*e3ci>,  DCDT>TcoIei-3a>i.  I  cannot 
trace  these  laws  in  the  pron.  of  my  teacher. 

P.  58  he  gives  the  pron.  of  initial  unstrest  ^m  as  I(,  as  in 
entrar.  This  my  teacher  admitted.  He  makes  initial  e  f 
befor  2,  e,  I  befor  other  conss. :  eJogio  fcoi*eIi,  espoao  f 'Siajsl. 
I  find  that  the  unstrest  e  befor  st^  etc.,  is  so  faintly  sounded 
that  its  existence  is  often  doubtful,  but  it  sounds  to  me  mor  I 
than  I  or  I. 

16.  ou  generaly  =  }  or  }  Xindifferently,  especialy  befor  ©. 
G.V.  61. 

17.  G.V.  p.  68,  does  not  giv  nazality  to  the  e  otpenna,  etc. 

18.  Acording  to  G.V.  p.  88,  the  differences  of  stress  ar 
greater  than  in  Italian,  almost  as  great  as  in  E. 

The  only  mention  of  whisper  by  G.V.  is  where  he  atributes 
it  to  the  second  element  of  diphthongs,  p.  33. 

19.  *  Ces  Elisions  de  Ve  muet  sent  assez  capricieuses.*  G.V. 
67. 

24.  G.V.  60,  1,  gives  tet-em,  doi-em,  poi-em,  etc.,  with 
inserted  i. 

If  my  paper  had  apeard  befor  M.  Vianna's,  I  might  hav 
claimd  the  merit  of  having  added  considerably  to  our  kno- 
ledg  of  the  language  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  claim  that  of  having, 
with  the  help  of  Visibl  Speech,  perhaps  defined  the  formation 
of  sum  of  the  soimds  mor  closely.   I  only  hope  that  M.  Vianna 
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may  be  indaced  to  publish  a  complete  grammar  and  cbresto- 
mathy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  language  on  a  fonetic 
basis. 


v.  — THE    BOS  WORTH.  TOLLER    ANGLO-SAXON 
DICTIONARY.     By  James  Platt,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Of  this  only  the  first  half  {a — hmstlian)  has  appeared,  half 
of  which  {a^-firgenstream)  is  said  in  Toller's  preface  to  have 
been  "  finally  revised "  at  Bosworth's  death,  while  so  much 
progress  had  been  made  with  ^'  some  succeeding  sheets  "  that 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  make 
any  but  slight  alterations  in  them.  It  is  a  pity  the  University 
did  not  cancel  the  whole  on  the  author's  death.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  a  wish  to  avoid  trouble  or  expense  or  anything 
but  regard  for  Bosworth's  memory  determined  them  to  carry 
it  through  the  press,  yet  even  then  one  would  think  they 
erred.  "Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  Bosworth's 
memory  to  have  let  the  good  he  did  live  after  him,  the  evil 
he  interred  with  his  bones,  rather  than  to  have  thus  raked  up 
all  the  errors  of  the  infant  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  of  his 
time  and  republished  them  in  this  year  of  grace  1882,  a  con- 
fession of  Englishmen's  ignorance  of  the  philology  of  their 
own  tongue  P  And,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  since  no  eminent 
scholar  would  link  his  name  with  such  a  work,  the  carrying 
of  it  through  has  had  to  be  entrusted  to  an  as  yet  unknown 
hand ;  whereas  a  dictionary  needs  above  all  things  the  very 
best  scholarship  of  its  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  am- 
bitious work  like  this,  issued  by  our  great  University  and 
fountain  of  highest  learning,  and  therefore  to  be  reasonably 
looked  on  by  the  world  as  the  flower  of  all  that  the  English 
school  of  Anglo-Saxon  can  do.  As  it  is,  the  continuation  of 
the  work  by  Toller  appears  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  com- 
mencement of  it  by  Bosworth — and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deaL  It  is  painful  to  have  to  speak  thus,  but  no  one  who  has 
the  dear  "Old  English"  tongue  of  Cscdmon  and  Cynewulf, 
Alfred  and  ^Ifric  and  Wulfst&n,  as  much  at  heart  as  I 
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have,  could  well  say  less  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  of 
this  Bosworth-Toller  Dictionary.  The  following  few  remarks 
may  prove  useful  to  its  readers.  A  thorough  criticism  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give — a  re- writing  of  the  whole  book  would 
be  easier.  Even  a  first  glance  at  the  dictionary  shows  a  chaos 
of  bad  arrangement.  The  letters  ap,  ea,  eo,  p  are  treated  as  a-e^ 
e-a,  e-o,  t-h,  the  short  vowels  are  not  divided  from  the  long, 
and  there  is  no  system  followed  in  spelling  the  catch- words — 
almost  every  Anglo-Saxon  word  occurs  in  several  spellings 
with  full  quotations  to  each  place,  and  no  kind  of  indication 
whatever  as  to  the  relative  value,  age,  or  dialect  of  the  various 
orthographies.  The  miserable  student  is  lost  among  endless 
varieties,  such  as  abbady  abbod,  abbot,  abbud  (abbot) ;  fleah^  fled, 
fli^y  flioy  flig  (albugo)  ;  gcesty  gest,  giest,  gist,  gyst  (guest)  ;  run* 
ning  in  some  cases  all  over  the  alphabet,  thus  cBldu,  eldo,  and, 
following  up  the  same  principle  in  the  coming  half,  ieldu, 
ildu,  yJdu  (age) ;  how  is  he  to  know  that  (Bldu  is  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian,  eJdu  Kentish  and  Oldest  West  Saxon, 
ieldu,  ildu  9th  century  "West  Saxon,  and  ylda  late  West 
Saxon  spelling  of  one  and  the  same  word  P  Then  the 
confusion  is  worse  confused  by  the  introduction  of  swarms 
of  illegitimate  catch- words ;  inflections  like  the  praet.  abealh, 
abulgan,  and  participle  abolgen,  from  abelgan  (anger),  one 
inflectional  form  often  occurring  in  various  spellings,  as 
frcegin,  frcegn,  fmng^  fregn  (pnet.  of  frignan),  etc.  ; 
phrases  like  beforan  gestihtian  (ordain  before)  treated  as 
if  they  were  one  word  and  not  two;  and  words  actually 
inserted  solely  in  order  to  tell  us  they  do  not  occur  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  the  case  of  blindun !  And  worst  of 
all  is  the  confusion  caused  by  such  frequent  pieces  of  care- 
lessness as  giving  b^ad  with  no  reference  but  "  v.  beada/' 
when  upon  our  finding  bdada  there  is  also  no  reference  but 
"v.  b^ad'' ;  fiaxfoie,  floxfote,  flohtenfote  (web  foot),  with 
a  reference  for  flaxfote  only ;  frktrung  with  instructions  to 
"v.  freht**  (divination),  and  hwnan  with  instructions  to 
"v.  //««"  (stone),  when  neither  freht  nor  hdn  (both  im- 
portant words)  are  to  be  found;  gednian  (long  6)  with 
"v.  gynian**  (long  y),  and  when  we  find  gynian  (short  y) 
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*'  T.  ffinkm"  and  upon  finding  ginian  (gape)  "  v.  geonian " 
(abort  o) ;  handclap  as  n.  and  herecumbol  as  m.,  while  (and 
•correctly)  clap  (cloth)  is  marked  m.  and  cumhol  (ensign)  n. 
In  this  matter  of  gender  mistakes  are  very  frequent,  as  the 
lexicographer  has  yolunteered  too  freely  without  seeking  for 
and  giving  evidence  that  would  prove  the  gender  of  the  word. 
AneUo  (ancle)  is  not  m.  at  all  but  n.y  dd  (pile)  is  n.  as  well  as 
m.y  ddl  (disease)  is  n.  as  well  as  /.,  (Bfest  (envy)  is  not  n,  at  all 
but  fn.y  /.,  (krist  (resurrection)  is  n.  as  well  as  w.,  /.,  hkmer 
(contumely)  is  m.  as  well  as  n.,  fmreld  (journey)  is  m.  as  well 
as  n.,  fierst  is  not  m.  only  but  n.  also  in  the  sense  of  "  time/' 
while  in  that  of  "  ceiling  "  it  is  not  m.  at  all  but  /,  fulluht 
(baptism)  is  iw.,/.,  as  well  as  w.,  gear  (year)  is  m,  as  well  as 
«.,  h(kf>  is  not  /.  but  m.,  **.,  hic&leemedenia  (wheatmeal)  is  not 
/.  but  m.,  and  so  on  in  numerous  other  instances ;  and  such 
is  the  force  of  habit  and  the  helplessness  of  the  lexicographer 
that  he  often  puts  his  chimerical  gender  to  a  word  when  Jm 
men  quotations  next  following  and  proving  the  gender  give 
him  the  lie,  thus  andlifen  (sustenance)  is  given  as  «.,  ceder 
(coder)  as/,  Cent  (Kent)  as  ^^.,  hielfe  (helve)  as  w.,  w.P,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  clear  evidence  of  the^quotations  that  andlifen  is/, 
teder  w..  Cent  /.,  and  hulfe  /.  /  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  inflec- 
tions, the  Dictionary's  own  quotations  show  it  to  be  wrong  in 
the  declension  it  assigns  to  dc  (oak),  hnutii  (nut),  and  other 
words.  This  unlooked-for  ignorance  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar 
appears  also  in  numberless  other  cases.  Thus,  when  our  doubt 
is  excited  by  such  an  unheard-of  catch- word  as  ahboda,  and  we 
eagerly  look  to  the  one  reference  given  to  see  if  it  is  justified, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  so,  the  ahhodan  therein,  on  which  the 
lexicographer  founds  his  abboda,  being  clearly  a  dat.  plur.  in 
the  an  for  urn  of  the  late  texts.  Then  we  find  andwarde  given 
as  another  form  of  andiceard  (present)  on  the  strength  of  pis 
andwarde,  and  wlfactnu  as  an  alternative  of  ceJf seine  (fair  as  an 
elf)  on  the  strength  of  ides  eel/seinu,  though  in  both  cases  any 
tyro  might  have  seen  that  the  final  vowels  are  inflectional. 
Then  we  find  b^d  and  gebdd  (prayer)  with  plur.  in  -u  in 
defiance  of  the  law  that  long  neuter  monosyllables  have  no 
u  in  the  plural,  the  few  t-stems  like  wiM  (wight)  of  course 
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excepted.  Cucon  is  given  as  an  adjective  from  the  accusative 
cuconne  (alive).  Oefe  is  given  as  nominative  from  the  accusative 
gefe  Bede  516  (from  giefu^  gift).  Oefole  (with  foal)  is  given 
with  final  e  against  all  laws  of  mutation.  Under  gemeltan 
(melt)  a  gemyltan  is  given  as  a  quotation,  while  an  infinitive 
gemieltan  is  coined  from  the  third  person  gemielt.  Geneatscdlu, 
handscdlu  (shoal)  violate  the  laws  that  u  is  lost  at  the  end  of 
long  cl-feminines.  Hddor  (brightness)  is  of  course  n,y  not  m., 
like  all  adjectives  used  as  nouns.  "JGTa/  «/*  and  "  A^a/  iw.  n.  ?** 
are  one  and  the  same  word,  as  '*  healh  m."  (corner).  Hdtan^ 
heht  (name)  and  hdtan,  hdtte  are  not  tico  verbs.  Henna  (hens) 
is  fem.  plural  and  not  a  strong  masc.  nominative  singular. 
Hupe  as  a  fem.  nom.  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  quotations, 
which  point  clearly  to  hdp  (spoil).  Htcat  as  the  singular  of 
hwata  is  impossible,  htccet  (divination)  is  the  only  form  possible 
by  the  primary  rules  of  Anglo-Saxon  gratnmar.  But  the 
Dictionary  does  not  really  seem  to  care  much  for  those  rules, 
as  the  above  examples  and  many  others  show.  And  its  know- 
ledge of  other  Teutonic  languages  and  of  comparative  philology 
generally  appears  small.  We  meet  with  false  quantities  in 
abundance,  ascian,  geascian,  hid,  gebid,  bdrian,  bf/sig,  dohtar, 
ddr,  durti^  ged^re,  ig  in  flat  contradiction  to  heg,  eotni  in 
flat  contradiction  to  fedwer,  edteUy  the  very  absurd  split-up 
of  for  into  for  and  fdr^  forkdlc,  gcelsa  in  flat  contradiction 
to  gdJy  hinder  in  the  teeth  of  the  Germ,  leiter  quoted 
under  it,  similarly  hlutor  in  defiance  of  the  adduced  Germ. 
lauter,  and  hridrian  in  the  face  of  the  Germ,  reitern  there 
quoted,  and  so  forth.  Anliepe  (single)  cannot  be  Germ. 
einldufig.  The  O.H.G.  dmciza  is  quoted  under  <kmete  (ant), 
yet  the  lexicographer  does  not  see  that  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  his  derivation  from  di  and  mete.  BlHsian  (bless)  is  not 
Goth,  hieipjau.  The  ending  erne  in  norperne  (northern)  is 
taken  from  wrn  in  the  face  of  the  Icel.  rcenUy  O.H.G.  rdni. 
So  the  superlatival  est  is  absurdly  taken  from  the  noun  est. 
Ece  is  not,  Germ,  ewig,  Ferian  (convey)  cannot  be  Gx)th, 
farjan^  Icel.  ferja  and  O.S.  forian^  Germ,  fuliren^  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Fria  (lord)  is  not  from  *freaha.  Grdtan 
(groats)  can  have  no  connection  with  Icel.  grautr.     And  so 
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examplea  might  be  multiplied — but  I  will  only  give  one 
more,  the  worst  of  all,  abiticeonum  (between)  from  Sausk. 
abhi! 

After  all  this  we  are  not  stirprised  when  Boswortli  entirely 
mistriinslates  the  not  very  difficult  line  of  Icelandic  (from  the 
AirUmuil,  he  does  not  say  bo)  dragged  in  without  any 
particular  reason  under  b^on  "  01  heUir  mep  tttonnum^  en 
mep  A'smn  Lwr/'  does  not  mean  that  both  men  and  iEsir  call 
ale  "beer."  It  means  that  what  men  call  **ale**  is  called 
**  beer  "  by  the  ^sir. 

The  dictionary  does  not  even  seem  to  know  what  a  com- 
pound word  is.  Two  or  more  words  like  be/bran  gcHtihfian 
(ordain  before)  are  often  treated  as  one;  compounds  are  often 
treated  as  if  two  or  more  words ;  thus  b^anpimn  is  given  as  a 
qtiotation  (and  the  only  one)  to  bean  (bean) ;  Eust'Engle^ 
£mf-SrtJXt%  as  quotations  to  a  supposed  adjective  ^ast ;  and 
dfutweard  (eastward)  as  quotation  to   an  equally  visionary 

The  leaning  of  the  dictionary  on  the  work  of  others  is  the 
&ame  old  family  complaint  from  which  all  onr  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  have  so  far  suftered.  Lye  copying  wholesale  and 
without  acknowledgment  from  Juniua,  all  his  successors 
carrying  on  the  tradition*  It  is  time  we  left  off  reprinting 
J^mius  with  variations  and  produced  an  original  work.  At 
too  least  the  present  dictionary  should  have  had  some  search 
rf  t.ie  printed  texts  made  for  it,  putting  manuscripts  out  of 
"J®  question ;  were  this  done,  it  would  not  have  to  give  so 
iftai\y  words  with  no  quotation  at  all  against  them,  only 
som^timcss  **Leo,"  **Lye,"  etc.,  soraetimea  not  even  that,  and 
it  ^^JV'ould  also  iind  many  words  which  at  present  it  does  not 
*50ri.t.ain  at  all.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  defects  in 
*^^  last  respect,  I  examined  its  first  32  pages,  and  the  foUow- 
"^R  is  a  list  of  128  words  out  of  my  own  collections  made 
"^m  printed  texts  but  not  contained  in  those  32  pages^ — an 
avcirage  of  4  words  per  page  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 

Ab^ran,  abb,  ablacian,  abl^wncs,  ablegnian,  nblindian, 
Aortidan,  aburianj  acscglJan^  acemiess,  acwacian^  acwielman. 
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adihtiany  adiefan^  adustriaii)  aefesian,  a^htan,  a&ndodliey 
afierman,  afigan,  afliegness,  afolUo,  agnere,  agnidan,  agr&pian, 
agr^tan,  agyltend,  agyltung,  ahangian,  ah&tan,  ah&tiAn^ 
abieldendlicy  ahieran,  ahlytran,  ahopian,  ahr^^n,  Acbearu, 
&c8tybb,  kctka,  idexa,  ddfine,  adlung,  agenlioe,  &gnetty  HiBbt, 
seoerbrsedu,  SDcerdiOi  secerfeld,  aecergeard,  adcerhege,  seoerm^- 
um»89cersplott,adcertyiiaiig,  secerweg,  axserweorc,  8efer}>e,  asfeso, 
»fgs§l]7u,  asfger^fa,  SBfgrjmdey  asfgydel,  Eefters^,  seftergeDg, 
tefterr^pe,  sefwela,  selepe,  89lme6d£§d>  Eelmesf ull,  aslmesgedtiy 
salmesgiefuy  £elmeshl4f,  SDlmesIeoht,  aDlmeslice,  admesmaniiy 
fldlmespenning,  ffilmesriht,  aslmessielen,  aelmesweorc,  adlmidde, 
sDlmihtignesSy  adlren,  aBmettan,  seppelberende,  seppelcynB, 
»ppel}>orn,  aescbacen,  soscbedd,  sescstubb,  sescstybb,  SDsprind, 
8Dthrin^  aD]7elfer])ingwyrty  aB]>eliDgh&dy  s&brucol,  s^fsostlicy 
s&fengeweorc,  sbfengloma,  {&fengl6muDg,  ^gafol,  s&ggemanj^ 
S&gsciell,  ^hefig,  sbheard,  8&hiwe,  solagol,  cbl&r^ow,  sbmetbedd, 
semynde,  sbmyrie,  s^rendschip,  s&rhwil,  seriefe,  s&risthyht^ 
cbrlicy  sbrmorgenlic,  s^sceatt,  cescyldgend,  s^smael,  sesmogu, 
e^wicness,  cetan,  sbweweard,  £ewegebr6]>ory  e&wieU,  ^widma, 
s&wiscfiren,  gfewIscHc,  sewTit. 

Any  space  thus  gained  is  absorbed  by  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Dictionary  to  act  as  a  history  or  encyclo- 
paedia as  well  as  in  its  legitimate  function.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  under  the  proper  names,  which,  by  the  way, 
ought  scarcely  to  find  place  in  a  Dictionary  at  all.  Thus 
under  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  we  are  treated 
to  a  synopsis  of  their  reigns  ;  under  "  Brunanburg  "  we  find 
a  whole  page  descriptive  of  place  and  battle  and  including 
copious  extracts  from  the  poem;  under  "Cynewulf"  Eemble's 
account  of  the  Vercelli  runes  is  given  in  full,  with  the  30 
lines  of  verse  containing  them  ;  and  so  on. 

The  room  would  have  been  better  occupied  by  more  attempt 
at  etymology.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  told  that  gebcernan  (bum) 
is  from  ge  and  bcernafi,  that  gemotsfdw  (meeting-place)  is  from 
gemdt  and  ntowy  and  other  things  equally  obvious  at  first 
sight  to  any  novice,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  less  clear  words,  even  such  easy  ones  as  hldford  (lord). 

On  opening  the  Dictionary  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
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Terbal  prefix  a  without  the  unjustifiable  long  accent  wbioh 
many  scholars^  some  of  whom  ought  to  haVe  known  better, 
have  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  this  connection.  It  was, 
bowever,  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Dictionary  could 
give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  it  beyond  the  absurd 
argument  that  the  a  was  short  because  some  verbs  occur 
without  it !  Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  actually  the 
argument  given,  the  examples  quoted  being  such  as  that 
aberan=beran  /  1  will  therefore  give  my  own  reasons  for 
the  shortness  of  the  a  and  at  the  same  time  facts  about  some 
other  prefixes  which  vrill  strengthen  the  argument,  and 
enable  readers  of  the  Dictionary  to  correct  it  in  many  errors 
caused  by  its  ignorance  of  them. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  is  that 
these  prefixes  are  accented  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  which 
ihey  therefore  deprive  of  their  own  stress,  while  before  verbs 
they  are  unaccented,  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  Hence  in 
the  older  language  they  always  have  two  forms,  as  in  the 
following  table,  a  fuller  one  before  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
t  shorter  one  before  verbs,  a  distinction  which  the  later 
tongue  also  generally  keeps  up,  its  chief  inaccuracy  being  in 
tie  oj)  verbs,  whicb  often  substitute  the  accented  form  (bL 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unaccented  prefixes  a  and  on  each 
correspond  to  tuo  accented  prefixes. 

Prefixes  accented.  Prefixes  tjn  accented. 

dk-rist  (resurrection)  a-risan  (arise) 

or-fianc  (device)  a-pencan  (devise) 

an-ginn  (beginning)  on-ginnan  (begin) 

and-giet  (understanding)  on-gielan  (understand) 

(^-fiunca  (grudge)  of-pyncan  (anger) 

f^-grckpe  (aggressive)  op-gripan  (attack) 

bi-geng  (practice)  he-gangan  (practise) 

fm^cop  (bad)  for-cypan  (reduce) 

•The  prefix  ge  also  originally  belonged  to  this  class  and, 
wthottgfh  ge  afterwards  came  into  general  use  before  nouns 
^d  adjectives,  there  are  still  some  instances  in  which  the  old 
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accented  form  ga  is  preserved,  which,  from  their  interest,  I 
give  in  full. 

ga-fol  (tribute,  Gothic  ga-baur)  from  ge-beran. 

ga-goi,  gce-gl  (wanton)  from  *ga'gdl. 

ga-men  (game)  from  *ga'mann, 

ga-mol  (old)  from  ^ga-mikl. 

ga-ndg  (enough,  Laws,  Pastoral)  old  form  of  ge-ndg. 

gea-sceajt  (fate.  Poetry)  old  form  of  ge-sceaft. 

gea-tice  (equipments)  another  form  of  ge-idwe. 

The  reason  assigned  by  those  scholars  who  mark  the  verbal 
prefix  a  long  is  that  it  is  contracted  from  original  an  It  is 
true  that  ar  must  have  originally  yielded  a,  but  this  original 
a  could  not  remain  a  in  Anglo-Saxon  (except  before  iv).  It 
must  by  law  become  West-Saxon  dk,  dialectal  S,  and  that  is 
just  what  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  nouns  and  a^'eciiveSf 
that  is,  trhen  it  bore  the  stress,  as  in  the  example  (krist,  dialectal 
Srist,  above  quoted.  The  a  before  verbs  is  therefore  clearly  a 
shortening  of  original  a,  arising  from  the  fact  that  before 
verbs  it  was  unaccented,  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  This  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  case  of  the  only  other  prefix  which 
is  long  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  namely  bi,  which  shortens 
to  be  before  verbs  just  as  ^  shortens  to  a.  And  in  modem 
English  the  quantitative  distinctions  are  still  kept  up  in  both 
cases,  thus  the  nouns  oa-kum  (Anglo-Saxon  (k-cumba),  by^uuy,^ 
have  long  prefixes  while  the  verbs  a-inse,  be-come  have  short 
ones.  A  further  proof,  if  one  was  needed,  is  that  the  verb 
ar-o'fnan,  where  the  r  of  the  prefix  was  retained  because  the 
verb  began  with  a  vowel,  was  wrongly  analysed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  popular  etymology  (and  is  still  by  Bosworth  in 
the  Dictionary)  as  a-rwfnan  on  the  analogy  of  other  words 
prefixed  with  a,  hence  rcefnan  is  found  used  as  the  simple 
verb  instead  of  the  correct  afnan,  whereas  ar-oefnan  could 
never  have  been  taken  as  d-rcefnan  with  change  of  quantity 
in  the  prefix.  The  acute  accent  in  the  manuscripts  indicates 
only  a  secondary,  fluctuating  lengthening  for  Anglo-Saxon  in 
this  prefix  and  others,  such  as  un-,  but  not  handed  down  to 
Modern  English, 
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At  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  reference  to  the  law  above 
laid  down  that  in  Germanic  all  prefixes  are  accented  before 
nouns  and  adjectives  but  unaccented  before  verbs,  Dr.  Murray 
pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  this  national  tendency 
was  the  cause,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  existence  in  English 
of  the  dififerent  accentuations  of  the  first  and  second  of  such 
pairs  as  the  noun  "  rebel  '*  and  the  verb  "  rebel,"  the  adjec- 
tive "  abject "  and  the  verb  "  abject,"  etc. 

My  remaining  space  will  only  permit  a  few  miscellaneous 

notes  on  the  Dictionary.    Ange  is  no  adjective,  but  an  adverb 

to  the  adjective  enge  (narrow),  like  sdfie  to  8{fie  (soft)  and 

some  others.     The  use  of  the  adverb  with  "  on  his  m6de"  is 

the  regular  idiom.    uSbesn  is  an  abnormal  form,  cef-esn  is  the 

correct;  I  derive  it  from  (p/'and  *e«w,  the  Gothic  asans,  harvest, 

ike  afesn  being  a  payment  made  off  the  harvest.     Ahepecian 

cannot  be  from  «,  be^  and  peccan  ;  I  would  take  it  from  a  and 

the  bedecian   (beg)   in   the   "  Pastoral   Care "    (not  in  the 

Dictionary),  either  the  d  or  the  /  being  wrong.     uSl  (fusci- 

nula)  Icel.  air  is  quite  different  from  dwol  (fascinula)  Icel.  dl. 

The  mistake  (ktterloppe  should  not  be  given  and  derived  from 

hppe  when  the  correct  dtorcoppe  (cob  in  cobweb,  spider)  also 

occurs,  just  afterwards.     Bee  is  wrong,  it   should  be  b(ec 

(plural  bacas  in  the  Charters),  which  in  fact  the  quotation 

has,  only  Bosworth  thought  he  knew  better.     Bedrida  does 

Bot  come  from  bedriden,  an  idea  doubtless  derived  from  our 

modern  form  bedridden ;  rida  is  *'  rider,"  formed  like  slaga 

"dayer"  and  many  others.      Bilemte  (not   bilewit  as  the 

Dictionary  has  it ;  it  is  often  uncertain  about  final  e  ;  digol 

for  digk  is  another  example)  "  simple  "  is  not  from  bile  and 

iifl/,  "white-billed,"  but  as  the  Dictionary  also  correctly 

,  derives  the  second  element  from  wtU  (wit)  in  another  place, 

we  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  contradictory  etymologies 

we  are  intended  to  prefer;    for  bile  compare  Germ,  bi/lig, 

^kirdn,  which  never  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  from  which 

<^  boatsicain  could  not  come,  is  given,  necessarily  without 

^'Wrtation,  while  bdtsicegn^  which  does  occur  and  from  which 

wn  boaifsicain  is  derived,  is  not  given  at  all.     Bio-cere  (bee- 

er)  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  place  ;  when  we  accidentally 
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come  across  it,  it  is  under  bio-ceorl  though  a  different  etymo- 
logy is  assigned  to  it ;  the  c  before  the  ending  ere  is  interest- 
ing, compare  hcepcere  (bather).  Breden^  bryden,  does  not 
mean  ''  broad/'  either  in  the  quotation  from  the  Chronicle 
or  the  still  better  place  in  the  Homilies,  where  Thorpe  also 
wrongly  says  '^  broad/'  in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  the  text 
which,  by  contrasting  sttknen  weall  and  bryden  tcdh,  shows  it 
to  be  derived  from  bred  *'  board/'  and  affords  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  difference  between  toea/l  (stone  wall)  and  icdg 
{plank  wall).  Under  byrdicge  "plumaria"  has  been  mis- 
understood  ;  it  is  the  feminine  to  "  plumarius,"  "  embroider- 
«ss  "  ;  this  is  however  excusable,  as  the  feminine  ending  icge  is 
my  own  discovery;  other  instances  of  it  are  dryicge  (witch)  and 
hunticge  (huntress),  both  unknown  to  the  Dictionary,  acericge, 
sealticge  (female  dancer),  and  (given  me  by  Sweet  from  his 
"•^  Oldest  English  Texts  ")  wcelcricge,  a  corruption  of  taelcyrge 
through  the  analogy  of  the  ending  icge  ;  icge  is  an  Old  Low 
German  peculiarity,  the  Dutch  still  preserving  it  in  dievegge 
(female  thief).  Another  Dictionary  statement  we  cannot 
blame,  since  it  is  generally  accepted,  is  the  derivation  of  geee 
{yes)  from  ged  and  si ;  I  would  suggest  as  preferable  ged  and 
ewd;  8icd  even  when  uncompounded  often  actually  appears  as 
se  (examples  in  Groin).  Another  etymology  that  might  be 
inserted  is  that  of  a  small  group  of  words  from  haga  (hedge) ; 
hwgateald,  hcegporn  of  course,  also  JKBgtm  (witch,  the  feminine 
ending  iss  appears  also  in  the  forlegiss  of  the  Pastoral), 
hagoriin  (spell),  and  hagospind  (cheek),  the  hedging  or  boimd- 
ing  "  spind  "  (fat)  of  the  face,  the  hago  in  these,  last  two  being 
the  archaic  form  of  haga. 

Finally  I  must  say  it  is  surprising  that  of  the  many 
corrections  of  Bosworth's  former  Dictionary  made  by  Cock- 
ayne nearly  twenty  years  ago,  only  part  have  found  their  way 
into  this  new  edition;  the  old  deficiencies  in  the  cases  of 
dcumba,  aniceald,  binn,  brydldcy  begang,  hearma,  and  other 
words,  which  we  had  imagined  entirely  disposed  of,  appearing 
here  again  with  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  It  certainly  shows 
inadequacy  of  preparation  for  this  present  edition  of  Boa- 
worth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
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YI.— THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "SUEROUND."    By  the 
Rev.  Professor  Skbat. 

The  etymology  of  surround  is  probably  less  obvious  than 
it  seems  to  be.  I  find  that  Mahn,  like  myself,  derives  it 
firom  the  prefix  sur-  and  the  adj.  round.  Johnson  derives 
it  from  the  Fr.  surronder,  which  is  an  unscrupulous  fiction, 
there  being  no  such  word.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  mr-round  is  a  very  extraordinary  compound ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  intelligible  meaning  to  such  a 
Latin  word  as  auper-rotundare,  and  I  believe  that  sur^round, 
88  it  stands,  is  utter  nonsense. 

The  history  of  the  word  I  cannot  fully  trace,  though 
perhaps  the  '^  Dictionary  "  slips  might  help  us.  But  I  may 
remark  that  the  word  is  rather  late,  occurring  neither  in 
Shakspere  nor  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest  examples  given 
in  the  dictionaries  are  all  from  Milton.  Milton  uses  the 
word  seven  times  in  his  poems,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of 
two  £Eicts :  (1)  that  Milton  is  the  author  whose  example  has 
made  the  present  use  of  the  word  common ;  and  (2)  that 
Milton  misunderstood  tho  word,  and  has  misled  all  his 
followers.  He  speaks  of  "  These  yelling  monsters,  that 
with  ceaseless  cry  Surround  me,  as  thou  seest,"  P.  L.  ii.  795. 
The  other  examples  are  not  worth  quoting,  as  they  all  shew 
precisely  the  same  use ;  the  references  are :  P.  L.  i.  346^ 
iii.  46 ;  Comus,  403  ;  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  199 ;  Psalm  v. 
39 ;  and  Psalm  vii.  26.  The  word  is  not  given  in  Blount's 
Glossographia,  1'674 ;  but  in  Coles's  Dictionary  of  1684, 
published  ten  years  after  Milton's  death,  we  find  "  Surround, 
to  compass  about."  I  submit  that  he  took  this  from  Milton, 
Mid  of  course  we  find  the  same  explanation  in  Phillips,  who 
^M  Milton's  nephew,  and  in  every  English  Dictionary,  I 
wppose,  of  a  later  date. 

But  if  we  try  to  find  traces  of  the  word  earlier  than  Milton, 
we  find  at  least  two  that  are  very  remarkable.     Minsheu,  in 
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1627,  notices  the  word,  but  does  not  explain  it  He  merely 
says :  "  Surround  ;  vide  to  Ouerflow."  Sherwood's  index 
to  Cotgrave  gives:  "Surround,  or  overflow,  ouUre  coulerJ* 
Cotgrave  himself  gives :  "  Oultre  cauler,  to  surround,  or  over- 
flow." Now  this  suggests  quite  a  diffiarent  idea,  and  throws 
us  back  upon  the  notion  of  a  Low  Lat.  superundare,  and 
sur-ound  with  one  r;  we  are  all  well  accustomed  to  the 
syllable  'Ound  from  its  occurrence  in  the  compound  ab^ound, 
Super-undare  is  merely  a  Low  Latin  equivalent  of  Lat 
ex-midare,  to  overflow;  so  that  a  new  history  of  the  word 
is  thus  opened  out  to  us.  Now  although  the  Fr.  surronder, 
with  two  rs,  as  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is  (as  I  think)  a 
fiction,  a  Fr.  suronder,  with  one  r,  is  real  enough.  It  is 
entirely  obsolete  in  modem  French,  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
Bequence.  It  is  duly  recorded  by  the  faithful  Cotgrave,  who 
gives  "  mronder,  to  float  upon  the  waves,"  clearly  the  same 
word,  with  a  somewhat  diflerent  meaning,  easily  evolved  out 
of  super-undare.  But  the  sense  given  by  Cotgrave  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  old  one,  nor  the  sense  most  usual. 
Burguy  gives  sorond^r,  to  overflow ;  Roquefort  gives  soronder, 
to  overflow,  also  to  abound,  with  an  example  from  Rutebuef 
in  which  soronde  means  *  abounds';  and  in  my  list  of  English 
words  found  in  Anglo-French,  I  give  three  examples  of  the 
verb  suraunder  or  surunder,  to  overflow.  I  give  these  under 
the  heading  "  Surround,"  by  way  of  suggesting  a  connection 
between  the  English  and  the  French  words.  One  of  the 
examples  is  remarkable,  occurring  in  the  Yie  de  St.  Auban, 
ed.  Atkinson,  1.  1029.  We  there  find  :  "Fort  est  a  cunbatre 
a  flot  qu'est  surund^,*'  which  the  editor  explains  by  *it  is 
difficult  to  fight  against  a  body  of  water  which  is  risen  high 
in  waves,'  or,  as  we  might  say,  *  a  surging  wave.'  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  where  the  confusion  of  ideas 
comes  in.  A  man  on  a  projecting  portion  of  land  finds 
himself  cut  off  by  the  tide ;  he  finds  it  difficult  to  contend 
with  the  *  flot  qu'est  surunde,'  i.e.  with  the  advancing  waves. 
They  overflow  his  small  territory  on  all  sides,  and,  in  fact, 
surround  him . 

I  think  I  have  shewn  cause  for  supposing  that^  when  the 
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F.  word  suronder,  to  overflow,  was  adopted  into  English,  it 
was  at  first  used  in  its  true  sense.  A  mrrounding  wave  was, 
at  first,  an  overflowing  wave ;  but  the  word  was  actually  spelt, 
from  the  first,  with  two  rs,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
sense  of  *  round  about '  was  imported  into  the  word,  so  that 
ere  long  *  a  surrounding  wave '  was  regarded  as  an  encircling 
ixt  encompassing  wave.  Milton  was  one  of  those  who  mis- 
understood the  word,  and  his  authority  settled  its  use  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  To  restore  its  true  sense  is 
now  impossible ;  but  we  have  here  a  good  example  of  the 
power  of  English  to  change  the  sense  of  imported  words. 
I  may  add  that  the  doubling  of  the  r  seems  to  have  been 
originally  merely  pseudo-phonetic,  as  it  occurs  in  Cotgrave 
and  Minsheu  before  any  change  took  place  in  the  sense. 
Such  doubling  is  very  common  after  a  short  accented  vowel, 
as  in  marry,  carry,  berry,  cherry,  morrow,  borrow,  and  the 
like.  Perhaps  it  was  influenced  by  the  spelling  of  surrender, 
I  may  remark  that  the  word  is  not  noticed  at  all  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood.^ 


VIL  — OLD  ENGLISH  VERBS  IN  -CGAN,  AND 
THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray. 

I  AH  not  aware  that  atention  has  as  yet  been  calld  to  an 
interesting  point  in  the  history  of  OE.  verbs  in  -cyan,  such  as 
'  bycgan^  lecgan,  secgan,  which  I  hav  recently  workt  out  in 
writing  the  articl  Allay  in  the  Dictionary,  and  which  I  did 
not  know  when  I  wrote  Abye,  when  it  would  hav  enabled  me 
to  understand  better  the  relation  of  the  many  ME.  forms  of 
that  word.     The  Gothic  conjugation  of  these  vbs.  goes  thus : 

>  I  hare  left  this  paper  in  its  original  form,  as  read  before  the  Society.  The 
notes  in  titie  Phil.  Soc.  Proceedings,  at  p.  xvi,  shew  that  it  requires  correction  in 
many  points  of  detail.  I  still  think  that  Dr.  Johnson^s  and  Bailey^s  Fr. 
SMrroHoer  was  a  mere  gaess,  or  else  they  would  have  known  its  meaning.  -  • 
W.  W.  S. 
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Pres.  lagja,  las/is,  lagjip;  lagjum^  ^gjipf  lagjand.  Impf. 
lagida,  Imper.  lageiy  lagjip.  Inf.  lagjan.  Pple.  pres.  lagjand  ; 
pa.  lagid,  Whense,  by  regular  fonetio  change,  tha  -g;- 
becoming  g  simply  before  orig.  -t ;  but  -c^-  before  a,  o,  u,  in 
OE.  Pres.  Ifcge,  Ifigest,  legejb,  Ipcgafi.  Imperf.  Ipgde.  Imper. 
lege,  Ipcgap.  Inf.  Ifcgan.  Pple.  pres.  Ifcgende,  pa.  Ifgd.  In 
late  OE.  'Cg^  must  hav  been  nearly  (as  I  think  Mr.  Sweet 
has  already  on  other  grounds  said)  =  modern  -g-  in  ginger ; 
g  nearly =y ;  for  in  ME.  the  conjugation  was  Pres.  legge, 
leyeatf  leyfejth;  leggen.  Impf.  leyde.  Imperat.  leye,  leggeth. 
Inf.  leggefn),  Pple.  pres.  legging,  pa.  kgd,  hid.  The  gg  was 
often  writn  dg,  and  was  our  g  in  ledge,  riming  with  Fr. 
words  like  ahredge.  About  1400,  a  leveling  of  forms  took 
place ;  the  type  ky,  lay  was  extended  to  all  forms  ;  the  type 
legge,  ledge  disapeared ;  we  hav  no  mor  legge,  only  lay  ;  no  mor 
sedging,  only  saying  ;  no  mor  abidge,  only  abye.  There  is 
a  partial  parallel  in  -cc-  vbs.  like  feccan,  fetch.  Not  only 
does  this  throw  instructiv  light  on  the  late  OE.  value  of  ge, 
and  eg,  and  cc  (nearly=mod.  tch,  in  fetch,  etc.),  but  it 
provides  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  fonetic  history  of 
French  and  Ital.  vbs.,  where,  from  purely  fonetic  laws,  there 
was  a  similar  split-up  of  one  original  sound  into  two.  Thus 
in  OFr.,  Lat.  plicdre  gave  in  pres.  tense  acording  to  the 
pozition  of  L.  stress,  Pres.  pleie,  pleiea,  pleiet,  pliona,  pliez, 
pleient.  Imperf.  plioit  Imper.  pleie,  pliez.  Infin.  plier. 
Pple.  pres.  pliant.  Pa.  plicL  In  late  OFr.  these  differences  were 
loveld,  by  extending  either  ei,  or  t  all  thru ;  sumtimes  as  in 
plicdre,  by  extending  both  and  splitting  up  the  old  vb.  into 
two,  mod.  Fr.  plier  and  ployer;  Eng.  dis-j^lay,  ie-ploy.  Stil 
mor  like  0.  and  ME.  is  the  Ital.,  where,  as  pointed  out  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  Lat.  video,  rides,  videt,  videmus, 
videtis,  rident  becum  voggio,  vedi,  vede,  veggiamo,  vedete, 
vedono.  Videbam  is  vedeva;  but  videam  is  veggia ;  de  befor 
a  vowel  giving  -ggi-  dzh ;  but  de  befor  a  cons,  remaining  d. 
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VnL— WORDS  COira^ECTED  WITH  THE  VINE  IN 
LATIN  AND  THE  NEO-LATIN  DIALECTS.^  By 
HJ.H.  Prince  Louis-Luoien  Bonaparte. 

Professor  J.  P.  Postgate's  very  interesting  pnper  "On  tlie 

Latin  words  far  gmpes/'  printed  in  tlie  first  volurae  of  the 

**  Transactions    of    the    Cambridge    Philological    Society/' 

inducea  me  to  extract  from  ray  manuscript  '*  Lexicon  Com- 

pamtivura  omnium  Linguarum  EuropiBarura  "  and  present 

^  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  the  following  list  of 

^ords  connected  with    the  vine   and   numbering  over    two 

lundred,   not   only  in   Latin,   Low   Latin,  and  in  what  I 

<?onsider   its    fifteen   derivative  languages,    but   also   in    as 

iiJariy  of  their  dialects,  snb- dialects  and  varieties  (about  one 

hundred  and  forty)  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  collect, 

eitftor  from  the  most  accredited  lexicographers,   or   during 

^y  ftequent  excursions,  undertaken  with  a  merely  linguist ic-al 

objecst,  from   1843  to  1869,  throughout  numerous  localities 

of  France,  Switzerland,  the  two  Neo-Latin  Peninsulas,  and 

then-  adjacent  islands*     This  list,  notwithstanding  ita  being 

colli  ing  more  than   a  rich  comparative  collection  of  words 

^itliout  any  etymological  comment,  yet  may  be  useful,  as  a 

•applementary   help,  to  those  who  might   fcol   inclined   to 

^^^tiou©  or  extend  Prof,  Postgate's  etymological  researches 

^  tliis  attractive  topic. 

My  object  then,  at  present,  is  simply  comparative ;  and, 
^  Order  to  obtain  the  nearest  equivalent  of  ,each  English 
^OTd  or  definition  in  the  several  languages,  dialects,  sub- 
ialects,  and  varieties,  I  have  not  so  much  depended  on 
oi-Uiigual  lexical  works,  as  on  definitions  given  by  the 
most  accredited   native   authors   of  classical   and   standard 


^^printed  from  the  Tranwtedimt  of  the  Cambridag  rhikloaicai  SoM(y  Cor 
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national  dictionaries^  vocabularies,  collections  of  words,  etc. 
In  languages  or  dialects,  however,  which  I  have  spoken 
from  childhood,  or  of  which  I  have  a  practical  knowledge 
acquired  on  the  spot,  I  have  acted  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Such  are  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  as  well 
as  the  vulgar  Florentine  and  Roman  Italian  dialects  and 
the  Gallo-Italic  Bolognese. 

Besides  the  numerous  manuscript  collections  of  words, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  corintries  where 
Neo-Latin  dialects  are  spoken,  the  following  are  the  principal 
printed  works  which  my  linguistic  library  has  permitted  me 
to  consult,  and  which  I  have  generally  followed  as  being  the 
best  authorities. 

Bibliography. 

P.  1.  Classical  Latin:  Forcellini,  Facciolaii,  Furlanetta— 
Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon.  Patavii,  1827-41,  5  vol.  4to.; 
Pasini — Vocabolario  italiano-latino.  Vocabula  Latina  et 
Italica.  Venezia,  1841,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Valbiiena — Diccionario 
espanol-latino.  Paris,  1852,  8vo. ;  8alvd — Diccionario  latino- 
espanol.  Paris,  1 846, 8vo.;  Fon8eca{da) — Diccionario  portuguejt 
e  latino.  Lisboa,  1852,  fol.;  Ferreira — Magnum  Lexicon 
Latinum  et  Lusitanum.  Parisiis,  1843,  4to.;  Noel — Diction- 
nairo  franfais-latin.  Paris,  1840,  8vo.;  Noel — ^Dictionarium 
Latino- Galli cum.  Paris,  1841,  8vo.;  Theil — Dictionnaire 
latin-franfais.  Paris,  1853,  8vo. ;  Ainsworth  —  Thesaurus 
LinguoQ  Latinae  compendiarius :  English-Latin  and  Latin- 
English  Dictionarj%  improved  and  revised  by  Beatson  and 
Ellis.  London,  8vo. ;  White  and  Riddle  —  Latin-English 
Dictionary.     London,  1862,  8vo. 

2.  Low  Latin  :  Cange  (du) — Glossarium  mediae  et  infimae 
Latinitatis.  Parisiis,  1840-50,  7  vol.  4to. ;  Diefenbach — 
Glossarium  Latino- Gerraanicum  mediae  et  infimaD  aetatis. 
Francofurti  adMasnum,  1857,  4to. 

11°.  1 .  Italian  :  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca. 
Firenze,  1729-38, 6  vol.  fol.;  id.  1843, 1  vol.  fol.;  id.  1863-81, 
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ol.  4to, ;  Manuzzi — Vocabolario  della  Hns^ua  italiana,  Fi- 
Tetize,  183'i-40,  4  vol.  4to* ;  Rkpitim  and  Fanfani — ^Vocabolaria 
italiano  della  lin<^ua  parlata.  Firenze,  1875-76,  8vo.;  Ffinfmn 
— Vocabolario  della  pronunxia  toscana,  Firenze,  1863,  Ifirtio.; 
Barberif  Badi,  and  Cemii — Grand  dictionnairo  francais- 
italien  et  italieii-fran9ai8.  Paris,  1838-39,  2  voL  4to. ;  Alberti 
—  Gmnd  dictionnaire  fran 901s -it alien  et  italien-franfoia, 
Milan,  1826-28>  2  vol.  4to. ;  Barefti — Dizioimrio  italiano 
ed  inglese.  English  and  Italian  Dictionary.  Bologna  and 
Florence,  1830-32,  2  vol.  4to. 

2.  Italian     dialects:     Nerucci — Vemacolo     montalese 
(contado)  del  »otto-dialetto  di  Pistola.     Milano,  1805,  8vo.  ; 
Pditi — Indice  delle  voci  del  dialetto  seneae,    Tenetia,  1615, 
rSvo,;  RaccoUa  ii  voci  romaneemarchiane.  Osimo,  1708,  8vo.  ; 
AvoU — Saggio  sopra  alcunc  voci  del  dialetto  alatrino,    Roma, 
1880,  8vo. ;  Marcoaldi — Vocaboli  piii  genuini  del  vernacolo 
fabnanese.    Fabriano,  1875,  8vo. ;  MftUei — Pmverbj,  detti  e 
tnasfiime  corse.    Paris,    1867,   r2mo. ;    Traina — Vocabolario 
iiciliano-italiano.    Palermo,  1873,  8vo. ;    Vincenfiis  (de) — Vo- 
cabolario del  dialetto  taranti  no.    Taranto,  1872,  8vo- ;    Santw 
(de) — Saggio  di  vocabolario  vernacolo  barese- italiano.    Bari, 
1857,  4to. ;  Finamore — Vocabolario  dull*  uso  abruzzese.    Lan- 
ciano,  1880,  8vo. ;  Savini — ^La  grammatics  ed  il  lessico  del 
dialetto  teramano;    Torino,  Roma,  Firenze,  1881,  8vo* ;   Etfis 
(fk) — Vocabolario  napoletano  lessigrafico  e  storico.    NapoH, 
1845, 2  voL  (oh;  Ambra  {(V) — Vocabolario  napolitano-toscano 
domeatico  d'arti   e    raestieri.    Indico  Toscano  e  Napolitano. 
^apoli,  1S73,  8vo, ;  Boerio — Dizionario  del  dialetto  veneziano, 
I»dioe  italiano-veneto.    Venezia,    1856,   4to. ;    Pairtarchi — 
'ocabolario   veneziano   e    padovano*    Padova,    1821,    4to. ; 
^Aib  [da) — Raccolta  di  voci  usate  a  Viceuza.  Padova,  1855, 
°^;  Nazari — Dizionario  vicentino-italiano.     Oderzo,  1876, 
"^0.;  Angeli — Piccolo  vocabolario  Veronese  e  toscano.  Verona, 
1^21,  8vo*;  iVi72^n— Parallelo  fra  il  dialetto  bellunese  nistico 
e  la  lingua  italiana,    Belluno,  1873,  8vo, ;  AzzoUni—Ymnbo- 
Uno  vernacolo-italiano  pei  diatretti   roveretano  o  trentino, 
^«nezia,  1856,  8vo. ;  Schnelier — Die  romanischen  Volksraan- 
wten  in  SiidtiioL  Die  italienisclion  Mundarten.  Gera,  1870, 
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8vo.  J    Dfciminaire  de  la  langiie  f ran  que  ou  petit  raauresque, 
Marseille,  1830,  12mo. 

IIP.  Sardinian:  Spano  —  Yocabolario  sardo-italiano  e 
ifaliano-sardo.  Cagliari,  1831-52,  3  vol.  4to, ;  Porru  — 
Dizioimriu  universali  bardu-ilaUauu.    Castedda,  1832,  foL 

IV°.  1.  Spanish  :  Dkcionario  de  la  lengua  castellana  per 
la  Academia  Espanola.  Madrid,  1852,  fol. ;  Dominrfuez — 
Diccionario  Hni  versal  francos  -  espailoL  Espiiiiol  -  frances* 
Madrid,  Paria,  1853-54,  2  vol,  8vo. ;  Fmnciomv — Vocabolario 
italiatio  e  spugtiolo.  Vocabulario  espafiol  e  italiano.  Vetiezia, 
1796,  2  vol.  8vo,;  Dkcionario  espaiioUitaliaiio  &  italiano- 
espafioL  Paris,  1860,  2  vol.  12mo. ;  CouneJhj  and  Higgtns — 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages.  Espafiol- 
ingl^a.  Ingl^s-espafioL  Madrid,  1797-98,  4  vol.  4  to. ;  Vtfiaz* 
quez  de  la  Cmicna — Spanish -English  and  EnglLsh-Spanish 
pronouncing  Dictionary.  Pans,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2*  Spanish  DiALKcrrs:  Bomo — Diccionario  de  Toces  ara- 
gonesos.  Zaragoza,  1859,  4to. ;  Hoifandsehe  Spraakkunst 
ten  gebruike  des  eilaud  Curasao.  Santa- Rosa,  1849-5S» 
3  vol  8vo. 

V^,  L  Portuguese:  Maraes  Sika — ^Diccionario  da  lingua 
portugueza.  Liijlxm,  1844,  2  vol.  4 to.  ;  Carvalho^  Joao  de 
Dens — Diccionario  prosodico  de  Portugal  e  Brasil.  Lisboa, 
1878,  IGnio, ;  Fonseca  (da),  Iloqnete — Diccionario  fraocez- 
portuguez,  Portugaia-francais.  Pariz,  1841,  2  vol.  8vo.  ; 
Cmia  (da)  e  S«— Dizionario  italiano  e  porboghese.  Lisboa^ 
1773-4,  2  voL  fbl  ;  Borda — Dizionario  italiano-portogheso  e 
portoghese-italiano,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1853-54,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Canto  (do)  e  Cmtro  Masearenhm  VuHez — Diccionario  espaiiol* 
portugues.  Lisboa,  18^4-66,  3  vol,  4to. ;  Blntettu — Tabla  de 
palabras  portuguezas,  remotas  de  la  lengna castellana.  Lisboa, 
1721,  fol. ;  Vicijm — Portuguese-English  and  English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary.  London,  1827,  2  voL  8vo. 

2*  l^)RriiQUESE  DiALEiTs  I  Blutvau — Yocabulario  de  pala^ 
vras  do  Minho  e  Beira.    Liaboa,  1728,  foL ;   Cuceiro  Piriol — 
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Diccionario  gallego.  Barcelona,  1876,  8vo. ;  Cubi  y  Soler 
Cat&logo  de  voces  del  sub-dialecto  berciano.  Leon,  1861, 
8vo. ;  Bernenger — Method  of  learning  the  corrupted  Portu- 
guese spoken  in  India.  Colombo,  1811,  8vo. ;  Callaicay — 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Cingalese  Vocabulary.  Colombo, 
1818,  8vo.;  Fox — Ceylon-Portuguese,  Singhalese,  and  English 
Dictionary.    Colombo,  1819,  8vo. 

VI°.  Genoese:  Casaccta — Dizionario  genovese-italiano. 
Oenova,  1876,  8vo. ;  Olivieri — Dizionario  genovese-italiano. 
Geneva,  1841,  16mo. ;  Paganini — ^Vocabolario  domestico 
genovese-italiano.  Geneva,  1857, 4to.;  Andrews — ^Vocabulaire 
franfais-mentonais.  Nice,  1877,  8vo. 

VII°.  Gallo- Italic:  Biondelli — Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo- 

italici.  Milano,  1853,  8vo. ;  Clienihini — Vocabolario  milanese- 

italiano.   Milano,  1839-56,  5  vol.  8vo.;    Monti — Vocabolario 

dei  dialetti  della  citta  e  diocesi  di  Como.  Appendice.  Milano, 

1845-56,   2  vol.  8vo. ;    Tiraboschi — Vocabolario  dei  dialetti 

bergamaschi    antichi    e    modemi.     Bergamo,    1873,   8vo. ; 

Zappeitini — Vocabolario  bergamasco-italiano.  Bergamo,  1859, 

l8mo.;     Tiraboschi  —  Parre    ed    il   gergo    de'    suoi   pastori. 

Bergamo,    1864,  8vo.;    Melchiorri  —  Vocabolario  bresciano- 

italiano.       Brescia,     1817-20,    3    vol.     8vo. ;      Vocabolario 

bresciano  e  toscano.     Indice  toscano   e   bresciano.    Brescia, 

^7'59,     8vo. ;     Samarani  —  Vocabolario     cremasco- italiano. 

Cr^ma,  1852,  8vo. ;    Peri — Vocabolario   cremonese  italiano. 

Cremona,  1847,  8vo. ;  Coronedi-Berti — Vocabolario  bolognese- 

^*^liano.    Prontuario  italiano-bolognese.    Bologna,   1869-72, 

2  v^ol.  8vo.;  Ferrari — Vocabolario  bologneso- italiano  colle  voci 

fr^Xicesi.  Bologna,  1835,  4to. ;  id,  bolognese-italiano.  Bologna, 

18o3,  8vo.;    Maranesi — Vocabolarietto  domestico  modenese  e 

ito^liano.    Modena,   1867-68,   8vo.;     Ga/mn/'— Saggio   di   un 

gloQsario  modenese.  Modena,  1867,  8 vo.;  Fbcafto/z/m  reggiano- 

iUliano.    Reggio,   1832,    2    vol.    8vo. ;    Morri — Vocabolario 

Tomagnolo-italiano.    Faenza,  1840,  4to.;    id.  Persiceto,  1863, 

8vo.;  Mattioli — Vocabolario  romagnolo- italiano.  Imola,  1879, 

8vo.;  Tozzoli — Dizionario  domestico  imolese-italiano.    Imola, 
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1857,  8vo,;  Azzt — Vocabolario  domeatiGO  ferrarese-italianc 
Ferrara,  1857,  4fco,;  Ifannini — ^Vocabolario  ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara,  1805,  8vo.;  Mmchieri — Vocabolario  mirandolese- 
italiano.  Bologna,  1876,  8vo*;  Cherubini  —  Vocabolario 
mantovano-italiaoo.  Milaoo,  1827,  8vo. ;  Malmpina — Voca- 
bolario parmigiauo-italiano,  Parma,  1856-59,  4  voL  870,; 
Peschien — Dizionario  parmigiano-italiano.  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  Parma,  1836-53,  3  vol.  8vo» ;  Foredi — Vocabolario 
piaceotino-italiano.  Piaceoza,  1855,  8vo.;  Oambini — Voca- 
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1830,  2  voL  4to. ;  Capello — Dictiounaire  pi^montais-fran^ais, 
Turin,  1814,  2  voL  8vo. 
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IX^.  Roman ESE :  Carisch — Tuachenworterbucb  der  rbato- 
romunischen  Sprache  in  Graubundeti.  Chur,  1848,  l6mo. ; 
id,  Deutsch-italieniscb-romaniscbe  Wortersammlung.  Chur, 
1836,  8vo.;  id,  id.  Char,  1848,  8vo.;  id.  id.  Cbur,  1821, 
8vo. ;  Conradi — TaBclienwcJrterbuch  der  deutscb-romanischen 
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due  liogue  romancie.  Disentis,  1729,  4to. ;  Cangiet — Ratoro- 
matiiisches  Wdrterbuch,  aurselviscb-deatsch.  Bonn,  Chur, 
1882,  IGino.;  Codmch  da  liger  an  dialect  de  Surmeir.  Coira, 
1857,  12mo<  ;  Cttppol  (r.) — Nomenclatura  romanscha  e 
todaischa.    1770,   8vo, ;    Der^  Die,  Dm  oder  Nomenclatura^ 
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ficuol,  1744,  8vo.;  Pallioppi — Ortografia  et  Ortoepia  del 
idiom  romauntsch  d'Engiadin'ota.  Coira,  1857,  16mo.; 
Heinrich — ^Fuormas  grammaticalas  del  linguach  tudaisch. 
Seguonda  ediziun.  Coira,  16mo. ;  Altmi — Die  ladinischen 
Idiome  in  Ladinien,  GrodeD,  Fassa,  Buchenstein,  Ampezzo. 
Innsbruck,  1879,  8vo.;  Schneller — Die  romanischen  Volks- 
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TJpsala,  1854,  8vo. ;  Groden,  der  Grodner  und  seine  Sprache. 
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1879,  4to. 
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1838,  6  vol.  8vo. ;  Diez — Altromanische  Glossare.  Bonn, 
1865,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Chrestomathie,  grammaire,  glossaire  de 
klangue  proven9ale.  Elberfeld,  1868,  8vo. 

XP.  Catalonian  :  Diccionari  catala-castelld-Uati-frances- 
italii.  Barcelona,  1839,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
castellana  con  la  correspondencia  catalana.  Por  una  sociedad 
literaria.  Barcelona,  2  vol.  8vo.;  Labernia — Diccionario 
castellano-catalano-latino.  Barcelona,  1844-48,  2  vol.  8vo.; 
*d.  Diccionari  catald-castella-Uati.  Barcelona,  1864-65,  2 
voLSvo.;  Saura — Diccionario  castellano-catalano.  Barcelona, 
1862, 16mo.;  id.  Diccionario  catalano-castellano.  Barcelona, 
1869, 16mo. ;  Lacavalleriay  Dulach — Gazophylacium  Catalano- 
Latinum.  Barcinone,  1696,  fol. ;  Nebrissetisis — Lexicon 
Catalano-Latinum  et  Latino-Catalanum.  Barcinone,  1560-63, 
3  vol.  fol.;  Escrig — Diccionario  valenciano-castellano.  Va- 
lencia, 1851,  8vo.;  March  Ausiaa — Las  obras,  con  el  vocabu- 
l*rio.  Valladolid,  1555,  8vo.;  Pahnyreno — Vocabulario  del 
l^ttmanista.  Valentiae,  1569,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Figiiera — Diccionari 
niallorqui-castelld.  Palma,  1840,  fol.;  Diccionario  complete 
Jnallorquin-castellano.  Palma,  1859,  8vo.;  Soler — Gramdtica 
w  la  lengua  menorquina.  Mahon,  1858,  8vo. 

XIP.  PR0VEN9AL  :    Honnorat  —  Dictionnaire    proven9al- 
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fran9ais  et  franfais-provengaL  Digne,  1846-48,  4  vol.  4to. ; 
id.  Vocabulaire  fran9ais-proven9al.  Dignc,  1848,  I81110. ;  Azat» 
— Dictionnaire  dee  idiomes  romans  du  midi  de  la  France. 
Montpellier,  1877,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Mistral — Dictionnaire  pro- 
ven9al-fran9ais.  Aix,  1879,  4to. ;  Craig — Vocabulary  of  im- 
portant Proven9al  words  (Nizza).  London,  1863,  12ma; 
Chabrand^  Rochas  (de),  Aiglun  {d') — Patois  des  Alpes  Cot- 
tiennes  (Brian9onnais  et  vallees  Yaudoises).  Glossaire  quey- 
rassien.  Mots  brian9onnais.  Grenoble,  Paris,  1877,  8vo. ; 
Moutier — Grammaire  dauphinoise.  Dialecte  de  la  valine  de  la 
Drome.  Mont^limar,  1882,  8vo. ;  CouziniS — Dictionnaire  cas- 
trais.  Castres,  1850, 4to. ;  Oary — Dictionnaire  patois- fran^aia 
d,  Tusage  du  Tarn.  Castres,  1845,  12ino. ;  C^nac  Moticaut — 
Dictionnaire  gascon-fran9ais.  Dialecte  du  Gers.  Paris,  1863^ 
8vo.;  Cauderan — Dialectc-bordelais.  Paris,  1861,  8 vo. ;  i>«/?y 
— ^Vocabulaire  fran9ais-bearnai8.  Pau,  1858,  8vo. ;  Lespy — 
Vocabulaire  bcarnais-fran9ais.  Paris,  1880,  8vo.;  Guide  (&) 
des  Gj;iscons,  ou  Dictionnaire  patois-fran9ai8  {Upper  Bearnaia). 
Tarbes,  1858,  4to. ;  La  Fontaine — Fables  causides  en  bera 
gascouns.  Dicciounariot  gascoun  6  frances.  Bayoune,  1776, 
8vo.;  Dfgravhre — Poesies  en  gascoun.  Dictiounariot.  Bayonne, 
1865,  8vo.;  Ruben — Glossaire  haut-Hmousin.  Paris,  1856, 
8vo. ;  Beronie  —  Dictionnaire  bas-limousin.  Tulle,  4to.; 
Vayssier — Dictionnaire  patois- f ran 9ai8  de  TAveyron.  Rodez, 
1879,  4to.;  Doniol — Les  Patois  de  la  Basse- Auvergne.  Paris, 
1877,  Svo. ;  Mahal — Tableau  comparatifs  des  mots  fran9ai8, 
piemontais  et  bas-auvergnats.  Clermont  -  Ferrand,  lb77, 
8vo.  obL 

XIII°.  FRAN(X)-PROVENrAL :  Bridvl — Glossaire  du  patois 
de  la  Suisse  romande.  Lausanne,  1866,  8vo.;  Recneil  de 
morceaux  en  dialectes  de  la  Suisse  fran9aifte.  Vocabulaire 
patois-fran9ais.  Lausanne,  1842,  12mo.;  Le  Due — Les  Noels 
bressans  de  Bourg,  de  Pont  de  Vaux  et  des  paroisses  voisines, 
suivis  de  six  noels  bugistes.  Bourg,  1845,  12mo. ;  Monnier"^ 
Vocabulaire  de  la  langue  rustique  et  populaire  du  Jura. 
Paris,  1831,  8vo. ;  Tissot — Le  Patois  des  Fourgs,  arrondisse- 
ment  de  Pontarlier,  Doubs.    Glossaire.     Paris,  1865,  8vo.; 
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Edfelin — Die  Neuenburger  Mundarten.  Berlin,  1874,  8vo. ; 

ChampoUion-Figeac — Vocabulaire  du  patois  de  llsire.  Paris, 

1809,  12mo.;    Rmire-Bertrand — Muereglie.    Traduction  en 

dialecte  dauphinois  de  Mireille,  de  Mistral,  pr^c^d^e  de  notes 

miT  le  langage  de  Saint-Maurice  de  TExil.  Montpellier,  1881, 

Syo,;  Oras — Dictionnaire  du  patois  for^zien.    Lyon,   1863, 

8vo.;  Onofrio — Essai  d'un  glosaaire  des  patois  de  Lyonnais, 

Forez  et  Beaujolais.    Lyon,  1864,  8vo.;    Oiossatre  g^nevois. 

Geneve,   Paris,    1827,  8vo.;    Humbert — Glossaire   genevois. 

Geneve,  1862,  2  vol.  12mo.;    OifliSron — Glossaire  du  patois 

de  la  commune  de  Vionnaz  (Bas-Valais).  Paris,  1880,  8vo.; 

Verituch  iiber  den  Kanton  "Wallis.    Worter.    Zurich,  1820, 

32mo.;     Versuch  iiber  den    Kanton   Waat.    Zurich,    1815, 

32mo;    Callet — Glossaire    vaudois.     Lausanne,    1881,  8vo. ; 

Safelin — Glossaire  des  patois  romans  du  canton  de  Fribourg, 

Leipzig,  1879,  8vo.;  Darfois — Coup-d'oeil  sur  les  patois  de  la 

Franche-Comt^.  Vocabulaires.  Besangon,  1855,8vo.;  Paulet — 

E^    d'un    vocabulaire    du    patois    de    Plancher-les-Mines 

(Haute-Sa6ue).     Paris,    1878,    18mo.  ;    Dictionnaire   patois- 

franjais  k  T usage  des   ^coles   des  Vosges.      Nancy,   1842, 

12mo. 

XIV°.  Old  French  :  Roquefort — Glossaire  de  la  langue 
romane.  Paris,  1808-20,  3  vol.  8vo.;  Burgufj — Glossaire 
«le  la  langue  d'oil.  Paris,  1870,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Glossaire  de 
I'ancien  franfais.  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo. ;  Gachet — Glossaire 
Ionian  des  chroniques  rim^es.  Bruxelles,  1859, 4to. ;  Chasmnt 
"^Vocabulaire  latin-fran9ais  du  xiii®  Siecle.  Paris,  1857, 
12ino. ;  Godefrofj — Dictionnaire  de  lancienne langue  franyaise 
€t  de  tous  ses  dialectes  du  xi©  au  xv«  siecle.  Paris,  1880, 
^^.;  Cange  {du) — Glossariuni  Gallicum.  Parisiis,  1850,  4to.; 
Kelham — Dictionary  of  the  Norman  or  Old  French  language, 
I^don,  8vo. 

XV°.  1.  French  :  Dictionnaire  de  TAcademie  Francaise. 
Pam,  1876,  2  vol.  4to.;  CompMment  du  dictionnaire  de 
I'Acad^mie  Fran9aise.  Paris,  1842,  4to.;  Littre — Diction- 
liaire  de  la  langue  fran9aise.    Paris,  1863-77,  5  vol.  4to. ; 
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Fleming,  Tibbim — English  and  French  and  French  and 
English  Dictionary,  Paris,  1841-44,  2  voL  4to.;  Spien — 
Dictionnaire  fran9aiB-anglaiB ;  id.  id.  anglai8-fran9ais.  Paris, 
1851,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2.  French  dialects:   Bracket — ^Yocabulaire  tourangeao. 
Paris,  1872,  8yo. ;  Jaubert — Glossaire  du  centre  de  la  France. 
Paris,  1864-69,  2  voL  4to.;   Fa/feran^^— Glossaire  percheron. 
Paris,  1861,  Svo.;  Focaiu^ir^  du  Haut-Maine.  Le  Mans,  Paris, 
1859,  8vo. ;   TaM — Glossaire  de  Champagne.    Reims,  1851, 
8vo.;  Chambure — Glossaire  du  Morvan.    Paris,  Autun,  1878, 
4to.;    Qui  Barozai — Glossaire  bourguignon.    Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,    1825,    12mo. ;    Mignard  —  Glossaire    bourguignon. 
Dijon,  1856,   8vo. ;    id.  Vocabulaire  du  dialecte  de  Bour- 
gogne.   Paris,  Dijon,   1870,   8vo.;   Adam — Les  Patois  lor- 
rains.    Vocabulaire  patois-franfais  et  fran9ais-patois.    Paris, 
1881,  8vo.;  Contejean — Glossaire  du  patois  de  Montb^liard. 
Montbeliard,  1876,  8vo. ;  Oberlin — Essai  sur  le  patois  lorrain 
du  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Glossaire  patois-lorrain.  Index  fran9ois. 
Strasbourg,    1775,   8vo. ;    Cordier  —  Vocabulaire  des   mots 
patois  de  la  Mouse.  Paris,  1833,  8vo. ;    Jacht,  de  Saulny"^ 
Vocabulaire  patois  messin.   Paris,  1854,  12mo.;    Lorrain — 
Glossaire  du  patois  messin.    Nancy,  1876,  8vo.;   Roilafid^^ 
Vocabulaire  du  patois  messin  de  R^milly,  Woippy  et  Landroff. 
Paris,    1873-76,    2    vol.    8vo.;    Qrandgagnage — Dictionnaire 
^tymologique  de  la  langue  wallonne.    Li^ge,  1845-80,  2  vol. 
8vo.;  Forir — Dictionnaire  li^gois-fran9ais.    Li^ge,    1866-74, 
2  vol.  8vo.;    Hubert — Dictionnaire  wallon-fran^ais.     Li^ge, 
1857,    12mo.;    Rema^le — Dictionnaire   wallon  et  fran^ais. 
Liege,   1839-43,  2  vol.  8vo. ;    C/iavSe — Fran9ais  et  wallon. 
Bruxelles,  1817,  18mo. ;    Dictionnaire  roman,  walon,  celtique 
et  tudesque.    Bouillon,  1777,  4to. ;     Corblet — Glossaire    du 
patois  picard.    Paris,  1851,  8vo. ;    Legrand — Dictionnaire  du 
patois   de  Lille.    Lille,   1856,    18mo. ;    Debuire — Glossaire 
lillois.    Lille,  1867,  8vo. ;    Vermesse — Vocabulaire  du  patois 
lillois.  Lille,  12mo.;  id.  Dictionnaire  du  patois  de  la  Flandre 
fran9aise.  Douai,  1867,  8vo. ;    Uncart — Dictionnaire  rouchi- 
fran^ais.   Valenciennes,  1834,  8vo. ;    Sigart — Glossaire  mon- 
tois.     Bruxelles  et  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo. ;  Hd^lestand,  DumirU 
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— ^Diotionnaire  du  patois  normand.    Oaen,  1849,  8vo. ;   Bois 
(du) — Glossaire  du  patois  normand.    Caen,  1856,  8vo.;    Le 
H^rieher — Histoire  et  Glossaire  du  normand,  de  Tanglais  et 
du  fran9ai8.  Paris,  Avranches,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Decorde — Diction- 
naire  du  patois  du  pays  de  Bray.  Paris,  Boucn,  Neufchatel, 
1852,  8vo.;    Vasnier — Dictionnaire  du   patois   normand  de 
Pont-Audemer.  Rouen,  1862,  8vo.;  Pluquet — Noms  triviaux 
du  patois  de  Bayeux.  Rouen,  1834,  8vo. ;  Lanvarche — Extrait 
d'un    dictionnaire   du   patois    de    Cherbourg,    Yalognes  et 
Saint-Lo.    Cherbourg,   1843.    Saint-Lo,  1851,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Jarti — ^Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand   du   Bessin.    Paris, 
1881,  8vo.;  Mitivier — Dictionnaire  du  dialecte  de  Guemesey. 
London,  Edinburgh,  1870,  8vo. ;  Favre — Glossaire  du  Poitou, 
dela  Saintonge  et  de  TAunis.  Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Bomseau — 
Glossaire  poitevin.    Niort,    1869,   8vo.;    Beauchet-FilleaU'^ 
Glqssaire   des  mots    poitevins   de   Chef -Bou tonne.     Niort, 
Melle,  1864,  8vo. ;    L4vrier — Dictionnaire  du  patois  poitevin. 
Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Boucherie — Patois  de  la  Saintonge.    Glos- 
saire.   AngoulSme,    1865,    8vo. ;    Jdnain — Dictionnaire   du 
patois  saintongeais.  Royan,  1869,  8vo.;  Meniere — Glossaire 
angevin.  Angers,  1880,  8vo. 

XVI°.  TVallachian  :  Bobb  —  Dictionariu  rumanesc, 
lateinesc  si  unguresc.  Clu8,  1822-23,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Lexicon  Valachico- Latino -IIungarico-Germanicum.  Buda), 
1825.  8vo. ;  Baiasieacu — Dictionarium  Latino-Romanicum. 
Cibinii,  1848,  8vo.  ;  Schinnagl — Lectiunariu  latinu.  Dic- 
tiunariu  latinu.  Blasiu,  1864,  8vo. ;  Frollo  —  Vocabo- 
J*rio  italiano  -  romanesco.  Pest,  1868,  8vo. ;  Vaillant  — 
Vocabulaire  fran9ai8-roumain  et  roumain  -  fran9ai8.  Bou- 
<»ure8ti,  1840,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Poyenaar,  Aaron,  Hill— Yoq^- 
oulaire  francais-valaque.  Boucourest,  1840-41,  2  vol.  8vo.; 
Codre^co — Dictionariu  franceso-romanu.  lasii,  1859,  2  vol. 
16mo.;  Pontbriant  {de) — Dictiunaru  rom&no-francesu.  Bucu- 
'^i,  Gottinge,  1862, 4to. ;  Cihac  (de) — Dictionnaire  d  etymo- 
logie  daco-romane.  Elements  latins.  Francfort  s/M.,  1870, 
«^o.;  id.  id.  Elements  slaves,  magyars,  turcs,  grecs-modeme  et 
•ftanaia.   id.,  1879,   8vo. ;    Miklosich  —  Istro-  und   macedo- 
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rumunischeSprachdenkmahler.Istro-  und  maoedo-rumuniaclieii 
Worterbucher.  Italienischer  Index  zam  istro-rumunisclien 
Vocabular.    Wien,  1881-82,  2  vol.  4to. 


Explanation  of  the  Abbreviations  used  in  thr 
FOLLOWING  List. 

N,B, — The  figuTM  show  the  language  according  to  the  list  {which  mt). 


Ahr. 

Abruzzese,  dial.  2. 

Danph. 

Dauphinois,    subd.    12; 

Agin. 

Agenois,  subd.  12. 

dial.  13. 

Alatr. 

Alatrino,  var.  2. 

Eng. 

Engadinese,     dial.     9  ; 

Ang. 

Angevin,  subd.  15. 

var.  9. 

Aost. 

Aostan,  dial.  13. 

Ferr. 

Ferrarese,  dial.  7. 

Arag. 

Aragonese,  subd.  4. 

^Fhr. 

Florentine,  dial.  2. 

Ard. 

Ardennois,  subd.  15. 

'F(yr. 

FoRfasiKN,  dial.  13. 

Ast. 

Asturian,  dial.  4. 

Fourg. 

Fourgois,  var.  13. 

Aup. 

Auvergnat,  dial.  12. 

Frcmc. 

Franc-Comtois,  dial.  13. 

Bar. 

Bareso,  subd.  2. 

Frih. 

Fribourgoois,  dial.  13. 

Bay. 

Bayonnuis,  var.  12. 

Gal. 

Galician,  subd.  5. 

Beam. 

Bearuais,  subd.  12. 

Gasc. 

Gascon,  dial.  12. 

Beir. 

Bcirao,  var.  5. 

Gen. 

Geneveso,  var.  13. 

Bell 

BcUunesc,  subd.  2. 

Grucr. 

Gruerin,  subd.  13. 

Berc. 

Berciano,  var.  5. 

Guern. 

Guemesiais,  var.  15. 

Berg, 

Bergamasco,  dial.  7. 

Jur. 

Jurassicn,  subd.  13. 

Berr. 

Bcrrichon,  subd.  15. 

Lang. 

Langfliedooien,  dial.  12. 

Boh 

Bologncse,  dial.  2. 

LilL 

Lillois,  subd.  15. 

Bresc. 

Bresciano,  subd.  7. 

Lim. 

Limousin,     dial.       12  ; 

Bress. 

Bressan,  dial.  13. 

subd.  12. 

Briv. 

Brivadois,  subd.  12. 

Lorr. 

Lorrain,  dial.  15. 

Broy. 

Broyard,  dial.  13. 

Lucch, 

Lucchese,  var.  2. 

Burg. 

Burgumlian,  dial.  15. 

Maj. 

Majorcan,  var.  11. 

Castr. 

Castrais,  subd.  12. 

Mane. 

Mancoau,  subd.  15. 

Ccv. 

Covenol,  subd.  12. 

Mant 

Mantovano,  subd.  7. 

Champ 

.  Champcnois,  subd.  15. 

March. 

Marchigiano,    var.     2 

Com. 

Comasco,  var.  5. 

subd.  2. 

Cora. 

Corsican,  subd.  2. 

Me}it. 

Mcntoneso,  dial.  6. 

Crem. 

Crcmasco,  var.  7. 

Mess. 

Mcssin,  subd.  15. 

Cremn, 

.   Crenionese,  subd.  7. 

'Mil. 

Milanese,  dial.  7. 

1  Names  printed  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  wliich  represent  the  whole 
language. 
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Mh. 

Minorcan,  var.  11. 

Horn. 

Eoman,  var.  2. 

MM. 

Minhoto,  var.  5. 

Jtomg, 

Eomagnuolo,  diaL  7. 

Mir. 

Hirandolese,  var.  7. 

Bouch. 

Rouchi,  subd.  15. 

M)d. 

Modencse,  subd.  7. 

Eauerg.  Koucrgat,  dial.  12. 

Mtnt. 

Montois,  subd.  15. 

Rov. 

Roveretano,  subd.  2. 

Monti. 

l£ontbeliardais,subd.  1 5. 

Saint. 

Saintongcais,  subd.  15 

Mmtp. 

Montpellierain,  subd.  1 2. 

8as8. 

Sassareso,  dial.  2. 

Mon. 

Morvandeau,  subd.  15. 

Sav. 

Savoyard,  dial.  13. 

Ntm. 

I^^amurois,  subd.  15. 

Sic. 

SiciHan,  dial.  2. 

NM-i. 

Narbonnais,  subd.  12. 

Sienn, 

Sicnncse,  var.  2. 

Neap. 

I^eapolitan,  dial.  2. 

Tar. 

Tarantino,  dial.  2. 

Ntuf. 

Neufchatelois,  dial.  13. 

Temp. 

Tempiese,  subd.  2. 

Nif. 

Niqard,  subd.  12. 

Ter. 

Teramano,  subd.  2. 

Nk. 

Nivemais,  subd.  15. 

Tic. 

Ticinese,  subd.  7. 

Norm. 

Korman,  dial.  15. 

Toul. 

Toulousain,  subd.  12. 

Oberh. 

Oberhalbsteiniscb, 

Tour. 

Tourangeau,  var.  15. 

subd.  9. 

Triest. 

Triestino,    var.    2 ; 

'Oberl. 

OBERLiNDISCH,  DIAL.  9. 

subd.  8. 

Pad. 

Padovano,  subd.  2. 

Tyr. 

Tyrolese,  dial.  9. 

Farm. 

Parmesan,  dial.  7. 

VaL 

Vulaisan,  dial.  13. 

Pat. 

Pavcse,  subd.  7. 

raid. 

Valdcse,  var.  7. 

Pmh. 

Porcheron,  subd.  15. 

raUnc. 

Valenciano,  var.  11. 

Piae. 

Piacentino,  subd.  7. 

rait. 

Valtellinese,  subd.  7. 

Pic. 

Picard,  dial.  15. 

raud. 

Vaudois,  dial.  13. 

Piedti. 

Piedmontese,  dial.  7. 

ren. 

Venitian,  dial.  2. 

Pi4. 

Pisan,  var.  2. 

rer. 

Veronese,  subd.  2. 

Ptit. 

Poitevin,  dial.  15. 

rierv. 

Yiervetois,  var.  15. 

Qme. 

Quercinois,  var.  12. 

ric. 

Yicentino,  subd.  2. 

Qiui/r. 

Queyrassien,  var.  12. 

rosg. 

Vosgion,    dial.    13  ; 

%. 

Reggiano,  subd.  7. 

subd.  15. 

%•. 

Riojano,  var.  4. 

Wall. 

Walloon,  dial.  15. 

Other  Explanations  Ain>  Abbreviations. 

ace.  according;  accus,  accusative  ;  coll.  collectively  ;  dial,  dialect; 
-Ew^  Eastern ;  fern,  feminine;  North.  I^ortbem;  pi.  plural ;  South. 
Soutliem  ;  8ubd.  sub-dialect ;  var.  variety ;  West.  "Western ;  +  plus. 

^j  Bible,  after  a  Wallachian  word,  tbe  edition  of  Jassy,  1865-69, 
*  exclusively  meant. 

**  indicate  the  Low  Latin  words,  and  *  is  prefixed  in  every 

*  Names  printed  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  which  represent  the  whole 
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langiiape,  dialect,  siibdialect,  or  Yariety  t^  thoae  words  which  ar© 
antiquated,  or  obsolete,  or  uncommon,  or  not  very  common,  or  less 
Bsed,  or  not  principally  nsed,  or  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Kamos  of  localities  or  explicative  words  are  put  in  a  parentheflis  f 
and^  if  they  be  authors*  names  or  titles  of  ^vorks,  they  are  always^ 
preceded  by  the  words,  ace*  toj  in  order  to  disting:niah  them  from 
local  names. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  sixteen  lang:uage8  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  it"!  dialect,  the  wonl  quoted  belongs  only  to  the 
dialect  antl  not  to  the  litoraiy  or  principal  dialoet  itself  by  which 
the  whole  language  is  represented. 


OllTHtXmAPHtCAL   AND   OTHER    REMARKS. 

This  list,  although  vcn^  rich  in  words  connected  with 
the  vine,  has  no  pretension  to  bo  complete.  It  is  not  such 
for  two  reasons  :  firstly,  because  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  collect  all  the  words  of  this  kind  in  all  the  Neo- 
Latin  dialects,  sub-dialects,  and  varietiea ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  have  purposely  excluded  from  it :  1^.  All  definitiona 
and  compound  words  (except  the  English)  ;  2°.  Words  not 
exclusively  used  in  speaking  of  the  vine,  or  at  least  not  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it ;  3*^.  Regular  diminutive  or 
augmentativo  forms  of  words,  when  no  accessory  idea  is  addod 
to  that  of  diminution  or  augmentation  ;  4°.  Names  of  peculiar 
qualities  of  vines  or  grapes,  and  those  indicating  their  par* 
ticular  diseases  ;  5°.  Names  of  operations  relating  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine  ;  6***.  Names  of  vessels,  etc.  ;  7°.  Adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and  similar  words  indicating  no  material  object. 

The  Ijow  Latin  and  dialectal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  French  names  are  not  given  when  they  do  not  differ 
more  or  less  in  form,  meaning,  or  orthography  from  those  ^ 
still  in  use  in  the  standard  language  to  which  they  belong. 

This  applies  also  :    1°.  To  the  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo- 
Italic,  Friulano,  and  Romanese  words,  when  they  are  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  Italian  ;    2^.  To  the  Catalonian  words,.^ 
when  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Spanish  and  Old  Proven9al^ 
3°.  To  the  Proven <;al  words,  when  they  are  similar  to  those 
of  French  and  Old  Provencal ;  4°.  To  the  Franco-Provenya 
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ards,  if  they  be  the  same  as  those  of  French,  Old  French, 
and  Old  Provein^al ;  5"^.  To  the  Old  French  words,  if  they 
be  similar  to  the  French;  6°.  To  the  French  dialectal  worda, 
when  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Old  French  ;  and,  when 
a  dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  diulects  of  a 
agaage^  it  ia  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

The  words  of  the  various  languages,  dialects,  siib-dialccts, 
and  varieties  contained  in  this  list  are  generally  given  in  the 
orthography  adopted  by  the  best  authors  of  dialectal  dic- 
tionaries.    To  write  all  these  words  in  a  strictly  pbonetical 
orthography  common  to  all  these  forms  of  speech  would  have 
beea  very  desirable  ;    but,  unfortunately,  what  is  desirable  is 
not  always  possible.     This  is  certainty  the  case  at  present, 
not  only  because  a  great  number  of  these  dialects  have  never 
been  treated  phonetically  in  any  work,  but  also  because  the 
most  competent   phone t is ts,    even    belonging   to    the    same 
locality,   disagree   very   often    amongst  tliemselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  sounds.     In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  and  when  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  give  my 
^^u  appreciation   of  the  sounds  of  those  dialects  which  I 
know  practically  or  have  heard  spoken  by  natives,  I  have  taken 
^pea  myself  (in  the  impossibility   of  applying    to  them  a 
strictly  phonetic  orthography)  to  assist  the  future  phonetists, 
"y  adopting  several  new  means  ^  for  the  rendering  of  certain 
.•oujidg^  as  italic  letters,  small  capitals,  suppressions  of  letters, 
*P*>strophes»    etc.,  excluding,  however,   all   new    characters, 
^'lich    would   have   altered   too    much    the  orthography  in 
-ikeral  use.     I  enter  into  some  details : 
1*   ((f^  8b)  are  pronounced  us  a  in  Jht, 
2*   (4)  is  pronounced  as  the  Scotch  a  in  "  man,"  man, 
3.   (S),  nearly  as  u  in  mtw^K     In  Latin,  as  a  in  father,  but 
^ort. 

^*   (e,  e)  express  generally  the  French  e,  but  (e)  sounds 
^^tofjtimea  as  semi-open   e ;    and    in   the   Portuguese   usual 

s  IjitiD,  Low  Lntin,  Old  ProveiK^til,  Old  Freucli,  nnd  Frf  nth  words  nre  g-iven 

^ffr^''^  eambliftbed  ortho^E^rophy,  mid  Italittu  and  Spimish  words  are  al^,  witti 
frw  pxcepticms,   reTJiinod  iinnlteretl.      The  adoption  of  theao  ne^ 
tore,  doc«  uot  apply,  or  applies  very  aeldoui,  to  lliesc!  lutigufigeB. 
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orthography  (which  I  have  not  dared  to  alter  in  this  par^ 
ticular),  (6)  sounds  as  the  French  i.  This  applies  also  to 
the  Portuguese  dialects. 

5.  (d)  is  pronounced  as  the  French  i. 

6.  (£),  generally,  as  the  French  i,  except  in  Portuguese 
and  its  dialects,  where  it  sounds  as  the  French  e,  and  in 
Romg.,  where  it  receives  a  peculiar  sound  of  (4.  e),  verging 
slightly  to  (10.  eu),  as  in  **  ande,"  to  go. 

7.  (e),  as  (4.  ^),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Romg. 

8.  (e,  in,  im),  as  the  French  in  in  "vin,"  icine,  (e)  being 
always  atonic. 

9.  {e,  '),  both  as  the*  French  e  in  "  cheval,"  horse. 

10.  (eu),  as  the  French  eu  in  "pen/*  little,  but  it  occurs  in 
the  list  with  this  sound  only  in  Genoese,  Piedm.,  Auv.,  Jur., 
Gen.,  and  Franc.     Anywhere  else  (eu)  sounds  (4.  e+21.  u).. 

11.  (i),  as  the  TVallachian  deep  I. 

12.  (i,  in,  im),  as  the  Portuguese  im  in  "marfim,"  ivory, 

13.  (6,  o),  as  the  French  o  in  "devot/*  devout,  but  (o) 
sounds  sometimes  as  a  semi-open  o  ;  and  (6),  in  Portuguese, 
as  the  French  o  in  "  devote,"  fem.  of  "d^vot"  This  applies 
also  to  the  Portuguese  dialects. 

14.  (6),  as  the  French  o  in  "  devote." 

15.  (6),  generally,  as  the  French  6,  but  in  Portuguese  and 
its  dialects,  as  the  French  o  in  "  d^vot,"  and  in  Romg., 
as  (13.  o),  verging  slightly  to  (18.  oe),  as  in  "c6r,'*  heart. 

16.  (o),  as  (13.  6),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Romg. 

17.  (o),  as  00  in  food,  but  short. 

18.  (03),  as  the  French  eu  in  "  veuf,"  tcidower. 

19.  (ou),  as  (21.  u),  but  it  occurs  in  the  list  with  this  sound 
only  in  Proven9al,  Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  their 
dialects.     Anywhere  else  (ou)  is  (13.  0+21.  u). 

20.  (ou),  as  (2.  a+21.  u),  or  nearly  so. 

21.  (u),  as  00  in  food,  but  short,  except  in  Proven9al, 
Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  their  dialects,  where  (u)  is 
(24.  w). 

22.  (ti),  as  00  in  good,  or  nearly  so. 

23.  (u«,  um),  as  French  "  un,"  one. 

24.  (w),  as  the  French  u. 
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25,  (h,  v)t  as  the  Spanish  b,  a  continuous  bi-labial  sounds  as 
in  *•  haba,"  bean. 

26,  (c),  before  «,  a?,  i,  o,  «,  and  the  consonants,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  wordi  is  generally  pronounced  as  c  in  cal/^  but  before 
e  and  i  it  receives  the  sound  (50.  tch)  in  Italian  and  its 
dialects,  in  the  Non-Italian  diulects  of  Italy,  and  in  Walla- 
chian  ;  the  sound  of  (51.  th),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and 
in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain ;  and  the  sound  of  5  in  «<?, 
anywhere  else,  including  Northern  Gal. 

27,  (ch)  is  pronounced  as  c  in  calf  in  Italian  and  its  dialects, 

in  the  Non -Italian  dialects  of  Italy^  and  in  Wallachian  ;    as 

C50.  tch),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and  in  the  Portuguese 

dialects  of  Spain;   as  the  German  ch  in  "nacht/*  nighty  in 

Saint. ;  and  as  the  Englii^jh  ch  anywhere  else. 

28,  (chj),  as  a  sound  ioterraediate  between  (50,  tch)  and 
tliQ  palatalized  A: ;  as  in  Friidano  "  ras-cbje/'  a  small  bunch  of 

29.  (dh),  as  th  in  the. 

30.  (dj),  as  the  English  j. 

31.  (dz),  as  the  Italian  z  in  "la  zona,"  the  zone, 

32-  {M)^  as  a  strong  velar   dd ;    as  in  Sic.  '*  ariddaru," 

^3.  (g),  as  g  in  go,  before  a^  ^,  n,  and  the  consonants, 
^*^t  before  e  and  i,  as  (30*  dj),  in  Italian  and  its  dialects,  in 
tlxe  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Ital}^  and  in  Kutzo-Wallachian ; 
^^  Ihe  (Jerman  ch  in  "  nacht/'  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  ;  as 
^  ^^O.  tch),  in  Valenc. ;  as  the  German  guttural  continuous  g 
^xx.  «« tage,"  days,  in  Saint. ;    and  as  s  in  pkamre^  anywhere 

34.  (ghj),  as  a  sound  intermediate  between  (30,  dj)  and 
*^©  palatalized  hard  g;  as  in  Temp.  **scalughja/*  a  small 
^n^h  l^ft  behuid  bg  riutagevs, 

3*5,   (gl)  before  i  not  followed  by  a  vowel  and  (gli)  before 
^^y  other  vowel  than  /  are  pronounced  as  (39.  Ih)  in  Italian, 
^"®  fiialects,  and  Romauese.     Anywhere  else,  as  hard  g  +  L 

36.  (b),  as  the  German  h,  in  Gasc»,  Lorr.,  Vosg.,  Mess.^ 
^^^^  Wall.     Anywhere  else  it  is  mute. 

37.  (A//),  as  the  Arabian  -. 
^101,  Traiu.  lS82'3-4.  1» 
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38.  (j),  08  y  in  yeSy  it  occurs  only  in  the  Italian  and  Non- 
Italian  dialects  of  Italy;  as  the  German  ch  in  "nacht/* 
in  Spanish  and  its  dialects ;  as  (50.  tch),  in  Valenc;  as  the 
German  g  in  "  tage/*  in  Saint. ;  and  as  «  in  pleasure,  any- 
where else. 

39.  (Ih,  ly),  as  the  Italian  gl  in  "  figli,"  som. 

40.  (11),  as  the  preceding,  but  only  in  Spanish,  its  dialects, 
in  the  Non-Spanish  dialects  of  Spain,  and  also  frequently  in 
French  and  its  dialects.  The  Italian  //  is  pronounced  as  a 
strong  /,  which  applies  also  to  the  Central  and  Southern 
Itialian.    Anywhere  else  (II)  is  pronounced  as  a  single  /. 

41.  (fc),  as  a  strong  German  ch  in  "  nacht."  ^ 

42.  (Id),  as  a  strong  Manx  dental  I  in  "  ooyl,"  apple} 

43.  [it),  as  the  strong  Welsh  //  in  "  colli,"  to  lose.  ^ 

44.  (m,  n)  are  not  pronounced,  but  the  preceding  vowel 
becomes  nasal. 

45.  (n),  as  ng  in  singer. 

46.  (nh,  ny,  n),  as  the  French  gn  in  "digne,"  icorthy. 

47.  (s),  as  s  in  so,  when  it  does  not  occur  between  two 
vowels,  in  all  the  words  of  the  list ;  and,  generally,  as  the 
English  z,  when  it  does.  In  a  very  great  number,  however, 
of  Italian,  Tuscan,  and  Central  or  even  Northern  March.- 
words,  and  in  all  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  and  Southern 
Italian  dialects,  to  Spanish  and  its  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese 
dialects  of  Spain,  to  Valenc,  and  to  Wallachian,  s  occurring 
between  two  vowels  is  not  pronounced  as  an  English  s,  but  as 
s  in  so. 

48.  (ss),  as  s  in  so,  except  in  Italian  and  in  its  Central  and 
Southern  dialects,  where  it  is  pronounced  as  a  strong  voice- 
less Sy  as  in  "  osso,"  bone. 

49.  («),  as  the  English  s. 

50.  (tch,  tx),  as  ch  in  child, 

51.  (th),  aa  th  in  thick. 

52.  (ts),  as  the  Italian  z  in  "la  zappa,"  the  spade. 

53.  (ty),  as  a  palatalized  d\  as  in  B^arn.  "  bitatye," 
vineyard, 

^  See  my  "Observations  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sassarese  dialect  of 
Sardinia,"  in  tlie  *'  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  C^Tnmrodorion  of  London.*' 
Vol.  4,  p.  11,  for  {Ic)  and  {It),  and  p.  12,  for  (Id). 
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54.  (x),  as  the  English  ah^  except  in  Cagl.  and  Genoese, 
where  it  sounds  as  8  in  pleasure. 

55.  (z),  generally,  as  the  English  z,  but  in  Italian  and  its 
dialects  and  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  as  (52.  ts) ;  and 
in  Spanish  and  in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain,  as  (51.  th). 
In  Northern  Qal.,  however,  it  is  pronounced  as  «  in  so. 

56.  (»),  as  (31.  dz). 

57.  ('* ).  Tonic  accent.  These  two  signs  show  very  often 
tone  and  quality  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  (4.  6 ;  5  d  ; 
13.  6 ;  14. 6 ;  20.  ^u).  Whenever  they  indicate  merely  the 
tone,  they  are  found  expressed  in  print  only :  1°.,  in  the  last 
syllable  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel ;  2°.,  in  the  last  syllable 
but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant ;  3°.,  in  the  tonic 
syllable  of  words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  And  every  word 
bearing  no  printed  accent  is  understood  to  have  it :  1°.,  in 
the  last  syllable  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant ;  2^,  in 
the  last  syllable  but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and  its  dialects,  where 
the  indication  of  the  tonic  accent  is  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  total  absence  in  them  not  only  of  proparoxytona,  but 
even  of  real  paroxytona.  In  fact,  the  numerous  French 
words  ended  with  e  bearing  no  accent  are  paroxytona  for  the 
eyes,  but  real  oxytona  for  the  ears. 

58.  C).  Long  quantity. 

59.  (").  Short  Latin  quantity.  (See  3.  a). 

Note  that  double  consonants  between  two  vowels  are,  in 
the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  almost  always  pronounced 
as  if  they  were  written  single. 

List  of  Neo-Latin  Words  connected  with  the  Vine. 

(1 .)  Vineyard :  a.)  An  extent  of  ground  planted  with  vines. 

1.  Latin:    vIneS,  *vinia,    ^palmes;    **binea,    **vignea, 

**vinera,    **vitis,    **ceppa,    **8armentum    {ace.    to. 
Die/enbach),  saramentum  (id,). 

2.  Italian  :  vigna,  vigneto,  *vignazzo ;    Central  March. 
cortina  (aee.  to  "  Raccolta  "  ) ;  North.  Cora,  bigna. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  binsa  ;  South,  bingia. 
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4.  Spanish  :  vina ;  Aat  tniieu. 

5.  Portuguese:  vinhrt;  Indo- Portuguese :  uzera,  ouzera, 

vinho,  orti,  orte,  orta. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Berg,  egna,  igna,  vidur,  vign61  (22o- 

mano) ;  BoL  vegna ;  Romg.  ♦vignfi ;  Farm,  vignae. 

8.  Friulano  :  vignaal,  *vigne. 

9.  RoMANESB :  Oberl,  v^gna  {ace,  to  Carigiet) ;  Tyr,  vignae. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vinha,  vinna. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rinya ;   Valenc.  vinya. 

12.  Provencal  :  vigno ;  Lang,  Jigno ;  Montp.  6igna  ;  Bay, 

Mgne;  Auv,  vigna;  Briv.  yegna. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  Jur.  vena  {Saint-Amour) ;  Fourg, 

v'gneu ;  Lower  Val,  vegn*;  Vaud,  vegna ;  Gruer,  vign' ;. 
South-East,  Vosg,  vegn'  {Vagney) ;  vSgn'  {id.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vingne,  vine,  visne. 

16.  French:  vigne;  Berr.  *chapon;  Ferch.  vinn;  Upper 
Mane,  viwgne ;  Champ.  vi«gg  {Marne) ;  Champ,  v^gn 
{Aube) ;  Burg,  v^gn ;  Lorr.  vin  {Laloeuf),  v^nn 
{Fexonne)y  veenn  (iV/.),  vSnn  {id,) ;  Vosg.  v^n  {Le 
Tholy)y  vigneu  {Ban-sur-Meurthe),  vigni  {Moyen-- 
.  moutier),  vigneu  {Frovenchkres)^  v^gni  {Saales),  v^whl 
{Vexaincourt);  W^a//.  viegn,  vignob ;  PtV?.  viwgn;  Saint, 
vegn. 

16.  Wallachian  :  vie,  jie  {popularly),  vid  (a^c.  ^o  ^A^ 
Bible),  vinia  (ace.  /o  Schinnagl)  ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian  : 
ginye;  Istro -Wallachian :  terta. 

(2.)  Vineyard  :b.)  An  extent  of  land  laid  out  m  vineyards  a.). 

1.  Latin:  vinetura;  **biniale,  **vignalis,  **vignoblum, 

**vinabHum,  **vinata,  **vineale,  **vinearium,  **vi- 
neatica,  **vineatus,  **vinena,  **vinenea,  **vinericia, 
**vineta,  **viniale,  **vinoblium,  **vinobre,  **vino- 
lium. 

2.  Italian  :  vigneto,  *vignaio,  *vignato,  *vignata ;  Sic. 
vignitu,  *vignetu,  vignali,  *vignera,  vignazzu;  Abr. 
vignal';  Neap,  vignale,  vetirama;  Fad.  vignale,  videg^; 
Bell,  vidigtl ;  Roi\  vignal. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  binsada. 
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4.  Spanish  :  vifiedo,  ^vedufio,  *vidufio,  ^viducfio* 
5*  Portuguese:  vJoh^do,  •vinbar. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Mil,  vidor;  Berg,  vidur,  vignol  (lio- 
mano);  Farm,  yidtmr, 

8.  Friulano  :  vignaaL 

10.  Old  Provencal:    vinnal^   •vinnar,  i^inheri  ^vinhieTi 
vinayres,  ^vioares. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rinyer^  dnyar,  *rmyet,  liny^dal ;  Valenc, 
viny^do,  vinyedo,  ^vinyero  ;  M(g.  viuyet. 

12*  Provencal:   vignoble,    vigneiredoj    vignar<5s;   Lang, 

^^L  Wgneiredo;     TouL    b\gnk,    ^ignes ;    BHrn,    6itaty«; 

^^V  Ctmtml  Mouerg,  MgRouople,  *Mgnople,  iignal  (Saint* 

^H  Genies) ;  Aut\  pa^i. 

f        13.  FRANco-PRoVKKrAL:  Loicer  Baup/L  xignohlou  I   Vaud, 

^^B  v'gnoublhoj  v'nooMho,  v'gnoladzo^  vignoladjo ;  South' 

^^p  Sast.  Vbsg,  vignob'. 

I        JL  4*  Old  French  :  \^giioU|  vignoy,  vignau,  vigno,  viguole, 

I  vignol,  vigBeul,  ?Yignon. 

X  ^.  French  :  vigooble ;  Berr,  vinobl,  *cuva]\ 
1  €.  Wallachiak:  viet  {ace.  fa  Bobb),  vinet  [id.), 

(8-  )     A  plantation  of  vines  made  up  of  several  portions  of  land. 
J.  Latin;    **complanatum,   **coniplanctum,   **complao- 

tum. 
5.  PoRTtmuESE:  b^ctJkd^jr. 
i  fi.  French  ;  complant ;  FoiL  pliant^. 

{4m)    A  district  of  vineyards* 

16.  French  :  Berr.  bawnee,  bannL 

(5-)  A  farm  formed  of  vineyards  held  on  condition  of  tho 
proprietor's  receiving  some  portion  of  tlie  produce. 
la  French  :  Mess,  mou^tross. 

(6.)  A  plantation  of  young  vines. 

L  Latin  :  novellBum;  **planterium,  **maIeolIus,  **raal- 
heolusj  **iiialboliu8,  **mulhollinni,  •*maliolus,  **mal- 
leolluSj  **mnllioIu8,  **mallolius,  **vinale,  **vinbale, 
*  *maloucs  /;/,,  malbones,  ^>/.,  malylem  accu^* 
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2.  Italian  :  Tar.  past'n. 

4.  Spanish  :  majuelo,  *6acillar,  *Jacelar. 

5.  Portuguese:  bac^Uo. 

11.  Catalonian:  mallok,  mflryok,  mallei,  mayol;  Maj. 
inay61. 

12.  PR0VEN5AL :  planti^,  plantado ;  Lang,  malhol,  plantie, 
*plaN ;  C^v.  malhaou,  malhoou,  *malhou,  *mayou ; 
Montp.  plantada ;  Oasc.  planto ;  Central  JRouerg, 
plontado,  *plonti6,  *ploN,  plontou,  molhouol,  *molhol. 

13.  rRAN00-PR0VEN9AL :  Jur.  plawt^e  ;  Brof/.  tchapounar. 

14.  Old  French  :  mailhol,  malhol,  mailole. 

15.  French  :  *plantat ;  Poit.  pUantt. 

(7.)  A  nursery-ground  of  vines. 
1.  Latin  :  vltiarium. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bomg,  vid^ra. 
12.  Provencal  :  Central  Rouerg.  plontado,  *plonti6. 
15.  French  :    mesa,  pipinn ;    Lower  Mane,  poupinidrr  {ace. 
to  Lorrain), 

(8.)  An  enclosed  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr,  ma. 

(9.)  A  vineyard  all  in  one  portion. 
15.  French  :  Saint.  pya?itl,  pya??titt. 

(10.)  A  detached  portion  of  a  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr,  ^car. 

(11.)  Vineyard  of  which  the  rows  are  laid  out  in  trellises. 
4.  Spanish  :  ftacelar,  *^acillar. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Pi^m.  autiN. 

(12).  A  vineyard  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of  "  garnet  "  vine- 
yards. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  gami^rr  (Aube). 

(13.)  A  vineyard  upon  a  hill. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  rowch. 
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16.  Wallachian  :    deal,  podgorie,  podgoriS  {ace.  to  Pont- 
briant)y  viet  {ace,  to  Bobb)^  vinet(iV/.). 

(14.)  Vineyards  upon  hills  {coll.). 
7.  Gallo-Italtc  :  Mil  roncaja. 

(15.)  Vineyards   upon   hills,   laid  out  in  terraces  of  steps 
{coll.). 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  roncaja ;  Com.  ronch. 

8.  Friulano  :  roNch. 

15.  French  :  Ang.  chapio. 

(16.)  A  place  where  male  vines  grow. 
1.  Latin  :  mascdletum. 

(17.)  A  plantation  of  undressed  vines  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  ^acelar,  *Jacillar. 

(18.)  A  vineyard  of  wild  vines. 
12.  Provencal  :  Ch\  lambrusquieiro. 

(19.)  Vine  :  The  plant  which  produces  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  vltis,  ♦vInC*l,  *palmes,  *uva;  ♦*trelhia,  **ceppa. 

2.  Italian  :  vite,  *vigna  ;  Central  March,  ite  {Fahriano) ; 
North,  Cors,  bita ;  Sass.  viddi ;  Sic.  viti ;  Tar,  cipp6n  ; 
Neap,  \\ta  ;    Ven,  vida  ;    Vic,  visela ;  Rov,  guida. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:   bide,  *binsa ;   South,  sermentu, 

•sarmentu,  idi  {in  some  places). 

4.  Spanish  :  vid,  *parra,  *viria;  Ast.  nde. 

5.  Portuguese:  videir^,  vid^,  *vinha ;  Indo- Portuguese  : 
vinha,  vide,  vida. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  vit;  Berg,  it,  viit,  Crem.  ida; 
Bol,  vid  ;  Romg,  vida  ;  Parm,  vidao ;  Piedm.  vis,  vi. 

8.  Friulano  :  vid,  vit ;  Triest.  wi. 

9.  Romanese:   06^r/.  vit;  Tyr.  vignao. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vit. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep,  *rinya,  parra ;  Maj.  c^p. 

12.  Proven^'al  :    vigno,    vigna    {Nimes) ;    Lang.   Jigno ; 

Mont  p.  Jigna  ;    Gasc.  hit ;    Bay.    oube  ;    Loicer   Lim. 
trelho  ;    Anv.  vign^i ;  Briv.  yegna. 
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13.  Franoo-Proven§al  :    Bress.    cepa ;    Fourg.    v'gneu ; 

Lower  VaL  v«gn';  Vaud.  vi ;  South-East  Vosg.  vegn' 
{Vagney)y  vegn'  (id.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vit,  *vingne,  *vine,  *vi8ne. 

15.  French  :  vigne;  Perch,  vinn  ;   Upper  Mane,  yingne  ; 

Champ,  viwgg  {Mame) ;  Champ,  v^gn  {Aube)  ;  Morv. 
viwgn ;  Burg,  v^gn ;  Lorr.  y\n  (Lakeuf),  v^nii 
(Pexonne),  v^enn  (id.),  venn  (id.);  Vosg.  v6n  (Le 
Tholg)y  vigneu  (Ban-sur-Meurthe) ,  vigni  (Mogen' 
moutier),  vigneu  (ProvenMres),  v^gni  {Saales),  venbi 
{Vexaincourt) ;  Wall.  vign6b;  Pic.  vawgn;  Saint,  v^gn. 

16.  Wallaciiian :  vit8a,jit8a(jt?ojt;w^r/y),vit8e(a(?c.  toJ5o66), 

vie  {ace.  to  the  Bible) y  via  {id.)\  Kutzo-WaUachiani 
gite ;  IstrO'  Wallachian :   ruje,  brdida,  bro&ida,  vinyaL 

(20.)  Quality  and  kind  of  vine. 

2.  Italian  :    vitigno,   *vizzato ;    Sienn.   vitazzo ;    Neap. 
vetimma ;    Ven.  vignal. 

4.  Spanish  :  veduiio,  *viduno,  *vidueno. 

5.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  vidor ;  Com.  vid6o  ;  Berg,  vidur ; 
Bol.  vidour;  JRomg.  vdez,  *videz,  vid^r,  vid^ra. 

14.  Old  French:  cepage. 

15.  French  :    *c^page ;    Berr.  viiw,  cupiw ;   Saint,  visan 

{ace.  to  Jonain.). 

(21.)  Quantity  of  vines. 

2.  Italian  :   Ven.  vignal ;   Vic.  vignale. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vidor ;    Com.  vid6o ;  Berg,  vidur ; 
Bol.  vidour ;  Romg.  vdez,  *videz,  vid«$ra. 

(22.)  Vines  arranged  quincuncially. 
12.  Provencal  :  platissado. 

(23.)  A  shrublike  vine. 
1.  Latin:  ♦♦  see  (51.). 

(24.)  A  vine  keeping  itself  up  by  the  twiuing  of  its  branches. 
14.  Old  French  :  trexe. 
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1, 


8, 
10. 
IL 
12. 


13. 

14. 
15. 


A  vine-trellis* 

Latin  :  pcrgQlji,  trreWla,  ^tricliiium,  *trlcl£l,  *trIcleS, 
♦tricM;  **trelia,  **trigila,  •*triguk,**trilia,  **trilk, 
••trillia,  ♦*parrale>  **topia, 

Italian  :    pergola>    *j}ergolato,    *pefgolaria ;     Temp. 
triggbja  ;    5^^*,  parrali  ;    Sic.  preula,  pergula  ;    Tar, 
prev'l ;  Neap,  preoLi,  pi  egolr^,  prevolrr. 
Sardinian  :    Centrai :    pergula,    triga,    trija,   *tricla ; 
North,  parra,  parrali. 
Spanish  :  parraL 
Portuguese  :  prtrr&iral. 

Genoese  :  angiou,  teupia,  *topia ;  Meat,  traja. 
Gallo-Italic:    Mil,  tt>pia,  pelgora;    Romg,  pergula  ; 
Ferr,  pergula  ;    Farm,  pi^rgolic  ;    Piac.  toppia  ;    Par. 
topiaa, 

Friulano  :  piergule,  piargulo. 
Old  Provencal:  truillu,  *trelliu,  *trilla. 
Catalonian  ;  parral,  *trilk. 

Proven f;.iL:  trMho,  trelh/i  (Nhnes),  treyoii  (Arks), 
aoutiN,  *oouti^,  •fielaguo,  *fieragoo,  filogoo  (Fff/*), 
baN  pL  {Hie rets) f  baNc  pL  {iiL) ;  Lan^/*  trelho ;  Oa4C. 
trilho* 

Franco-Provenijal:  Lower  Da ttphAvelli' ;  Lower  Fa L 
Wrfa. 

Old  French  :  troille,  traille,  treulle,  trelle. 
French  :    treille  ;    Berr*  chad^enn   ( West)  ;     Saint 
treuiil. 


(26*)  Several  vine-trellises  miitecl  together, 

1.  Latin:  ••pergolatus,  •*trilhatum. 

2.  Italian  :    pergolato,   *pergolet€ ;    Sic.   priiilatu,  pir- 

gulatu,  pergulatu  ;  Tar.  privulit ;    Ven.  pergola. 
4.  Spanish  :  emparrado, 
6-  Portuguese  ;  ktudr/. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :    MiL  topiaa^  pelgoria ;    Com.  topiada ; 

BoL    pergolat  ;     Refjg.    pergleda  j    Momy.    pergulfit  ; 

Farm,  pa^rgola  ;    Far.  tupia. 
11*  Catalonian:  ^mpOTrat;    Fa/t^ic.  emparrat. 
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12.  PR0VEN9AL :    aoutinado,    ♦ooutinado ;    Lang.   trelh& ; 

Ow^c.  trilhado;    Central  Bouerg,  trelhat,  ♦trelhadje; 

North.  Rouerg.  trilhat  {Entrayguen). 
15.  French  :    Berr.  trillaj,  trillaj,  ♦ti^illaj  ;   Champ,  lies 

(Aube),  panno  (irf.). 

(27.)  A  vine  climbing  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

1.  Latin  :  pergiilana ;  **pergula,  ♦*camborta. 

4.  Spanish:  parra. 

5.  Portuguese  :  parr^im. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment,  traja. 

11.  Catalonian  :  parra. 

12.  Provencal  :    trelho,  trelha  (Niwes),  tr^you  (Aries) ; 

Lang,  trelho  ;  Gasc.  trilho ;  Auv.  treglha. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Dauph.  trelh*. 

14.  Old  French  :    treix,  traix,  chambry  {ace.  to  LotTain)^ 

chambord  (id,). 

15.  French:  treille;  Berr.  trill,  trill&j,  trillaj,  tr^illaj, 
chadeenn  ( West) ;  Champ,  otin  {Aube)y  uti»  {id.) ; 
Morv.  rajign6e  {neighbourhood  of  Avallon) ;  Lorr, 
chawbr^  (Allain) ;  Mess,  cha/wbri,  ch&bri  {R6milly) ; 
Ard.  chabli. 

(28.)  A  vine  growing  on  props. 

2.  Italian  :    broncono   [ace,    to  Manuzzi) ;    Neap,    ten- 
necchia ;    Ven.  tirMa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bomg,  tirela  {Lnola) ;  Piac.  tir6N-. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  jouel. 

(29.)  Vines  growing  on  props  (colL). 

2,  Italian  :  broncone  {ace.  to  Manuzzi).     • 


z,  ITALIAN  :  Droncone  {^acc. 
12.  Provencal  :  *cavaliero. 


(30.)  A  vino  cKmbiug  over  very  high  pi-ops. 

14.  Old  French  :  hautaigne. 

(31.)  A  vine  growing  on  props  parallel  to  the  ground. 

15.  French  :     Champ,    fourch    (Marne),   grapiUon    {id.)  ; 

Champ,  echainm  (Aube),  echam^  (id,) 
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(32.)  A  straight  and  long  row  of  vines  held  together  by 

stakes  and  poles. 
2.  Italian  :    anguillare ;    Sass.    bid  ini ;    Tar.  impalat ;. 

JRov.  bina. 
8.  Sardinian  :  Central :  6rdine ;  South  giuali. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Berg,  trosa ;  Bresc.  filA,  tiradur ;  Bol. 

alva  ;    Begg.  perglfi  ;    Bomg.  laz^ra ;    Barm.  tiradsB ; 

Bav.  topisB;    Bied.  taragna,  filagn,  *filagna,  r(?ssa  {a 

country  word). 

14.  Old  French  :  bairigne. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  jouel^e ;  Ard.  b^rign. 

(33.)  Two  or  more  straight  and  long  rows  of  vines  held 
together  by  stakes  and  poles. 
2.  Italian  :  pancata ;  Sienn.  anguillare,  anguillaccio. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Bresc.  palada  ;  Mod.  pruvana ;  Bomg. 
laz^ra ;  Mant.  tirela ;  Barm,  filagn. 
13.  Franco- Pro VEN9AL :    Vatui.   ntin  pi.    (Coppet),   otin 

pi.  (id.). 

(34.)  Vine  carried  along  from  tree  to  tree. 

1.  Latin:  rumpus,  tradux,  funetum;  **travices  pi. 

2.  Italian  :  arbuscello  {ace,  to  Manuzzi),  *arbu8c^lla  (id.), 
*arbucello  {id.),  *arbucella  {id.) ;  Connfn/  Tuscan  (ace. 
to  Mattioli) :  pergola  {twar  Florence) ;  tira  ( Valdarno) ; 
salciaia  ( Valdichiana) ;  tralciaia  {Mugello) ;  trecciaia 
{Valdinievole) \  vitbrtB.  {Casentino),  catensL  {id.);  pendia 
{Versiglia);  /^ts.  pendagli61a  {ace.  to  id,);  Lucch.  pen- 
dana ;  Central  March,  carneali  pi.  (Fabriano),  tirate 
pi.  {id.);    Ven.  tirela. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Ttb.  rowip;  £o/.  bi;?daua ;  J/br/.  tirela; 
Bomg.  tire,  tir^la  {Imola), 

8.  Friulano:  trauli. 

(35.)  A  place  planted  with  vines  carried  along  from  tree 
to  tree. 
1.  Latin:  rumpotlnetum. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Biac.  filagn  ;  Bav.  vidur. 
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(36.)  A  tree  to  which  a  vine  clings  and  which  it  climbs. 
6.  Portuguese:  uvSira. 
12.  PRoyBN9AL :  trelh&s,  trelhd,  ^trilhd. 
14.  Old  French:  hautain. 

(37.)  The  utmost  ranks  of  vines. 
1.  Latin:  antes j?/. 
16.  Wallachian  :  cep. 

(38.)  A  vine-stock. 

1.  Latin  :  matSrIS,  mat^ries ;  **ceppa,  **vitis,  **tradix. 

2.  Italian:    North.    Cora,    ^alzu;     Tar.   cipp6n;    Bar. 
ciapp6n. 

4.  Spanish  :  cepa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  c^pa ;  Beir.  uv^ira. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  sep. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vidascia. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  cep. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep  ;  Mc^'.  c^p. 

12.  Provencal  :  souco,  souca  (Nlmea) ;  Ag^n.  Jidot ;  Cen- 

tral Rotierg.  meto. 

13.  Franco  -  Provencal  :    Lower   Dauph.    cepa ;     Vaud. 

gourgna,     grougna,     *grolha,     *gourlh',     *gorgn^, 
*gourgne. 

14.  Old  French:  racimal. 

15.  French  :  cep ;  Berr.  ce,  coss,  sar,  beurtt,  burtt,  9upiii ; 
Mesa,  hhou^ill ;   Wall,  lep ;  Ard.  sap  ;  Saint,  cett. 

(39.)  A  vine-stock  bent  round. 
15.  French  :  Lorr.  chloounn. 

(40.)  A  row  of  vine-stocks. 

11.  Catalonian  :  lira. 

12.  Provencal  :    fiolagno,   *fieragno,  filagno   ( Far),  baN 
pi.   (inures),    baNc  pL    (id.) ;    Lang,   filholo,   *lago ; 

C^v.  hidL 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :    Vaud.  aorgna,  *orgna,  *oma ; 
Franc,  ordon,  ourdon,  oudon,  oudion,  poler'. 
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15.  French:    Niv.    ourdon    {Clamecy)\    Champ.    orAxm 
{Mame) ; 

(41.)  A  young  vine. 

1.  Latin:  **maleollus,  **malheolu8,  •*malholius,  •*mal- 

hollium,  •*maliolu8,**malleollu8,  •*malliolu8,  **mallo- 

lius. 
4.  Spanish  :  Riqj.  majuelo. 
6.  Portuouesb  :  bac611o ;  Oah  maliolo. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  raaiUol,  malhol. 

12.  PROVEN5AL:  C6v,  malbaou,  malhoou,  ^malhou,  •mayou. 
15.  French:  Saint,  visan  {ace,  to  Baucherie). 

(42.)  A  young  vine-stock  pruned  for  the  first  time. 
15.  French  :  Poit,  ravalur. 

(43.)  A  vine-stock  until  five  years  old. 
15.  French  :  Saint  pyawtt. 

(44.)  An  old  vine. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  coss. 

(45.)  An  old  vine-stock  rooted  out  for  fuel. 
4.  Spanish  :  ceporro. 

(46.)  A  vine  dying  off. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  mahonn  (Aube). 

(47.)  A  vine-stock  bearing  no  grapes. 

13.  Franoo-Provenjal  :  Frib.  Broy.  tchapo/?. 

(48.)  A  deserted  vine  the  sprigs  of  which  entwine. 
15.  French  :  Ard.  tre. 

(49.)  An  undressed  vine  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  parral. 

11.  Catalonian:  parral. 
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{60.)  An  uncultivated  old  vine. 
2.  Italian  :  Sic.  vitusa. 

{51.)  A  wild  vine. 

1.  Latin:  **labru8ca, ♦♦labrusta, ••labustra, ••laberosca, 

**labro8ea  {all  five  also  occurring ^  as  weU  as  lambrusca, 
ace.  to  Dtefenbach,  in  the  sense  of  (8,  23,  52,  177,  179, 
193). 

2.  Italian  :  Bell.  vidi86N. 

^.  Spanish  :  laJrusca,  parriza,  *parron. 
5.  Portuguese:  labrusca. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  labrusca,  lambrusquieira. 

11.  Catalonian  :  IkmJrusca ;   Valenc.  parrisaa. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :  lambrusco,  lambruscou  (Aries),  embrusca 

(Nlmes),  *lambru8quiero,  treilhiero,  eigrassiero,  bedi- 
gana  {Nimes) ;  Nig,  bedigana ;  Upper  Dauph.  1am- 
brutso;  Lang,  lamiruisso,  lamJresqui^iro,  trelhSiro; 
Civ.  lambrusqui^iro ;  Montp.  lamirusca ;  Lower  Lim. 
lomJrustso;  JRouerg.  Jit-haougue  (ace.  to  Azats). 

13.  Franco-Pro  VENIAL :  Jur.  lambrutsa,  lawbritsa;  Lower 

Dauph.  la?;2brusca ;  Fi*anc.  lambrutch',  lambritoh'. 

14.  Old  French  :  lambrunche. 

15.  French  :  *lambruche,  *lambrusque,  *lambrot,  *la- 
brusque ;  Berr.  la;/ibreuch,  ewbriwch  {LM),  embrunch 
{id,),  viann,  vigann  ( West.),  vicann  {id.) ;  Upper  Mane. 
lawbreuche,  la^/jbrun ;  Poit.  r^sinett. 

16.  Wallachian  :  ciirpene. 

(N.B. — The  Latin  labrusca,  labruscum,  and  the  Italian 
lambrusca,  *lambrusco,  *larabruzza,  do  not  mean  so  much  "a 
wild  vine,"  a^  a  j)eculiar  hind  of  it.) 

(52.)  A  large  wild  vine. 
1.  Latin:  **see  (51.). 

(53.)  Wood  left  by  a  vine-dresser  after  cutting  the  vine. 
13.  Franco-Pkoven^al  :  Gen.  porteur. 
15.  French  :  *cource. 
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(54.)  The  dead  wood  of  a  vine. 
12.  PROVBN9AL:  Zan^.  souquet;  (7a«^r.  souqoilhou,  souquil. 

(55.)  A  vine-root. 

15.  French:  Champ,  cour^  {Aube). 

(56.)  Vine-roots  {colL), 

16.  French  :  Mesa,  hhou^ill. 

(57.)  Roots  of  the  vine  remaining   underground  after  the 
vineyard  has  been  pulled  up. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  vitAs. 

(58.)  The  filaments  of  the  roots  of  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  chevlu  [Marne). 

(69.)  A  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin  :  sarmentum,  *duraraen,  *durumentum,  palmes, 
*palma  ;  * ♦saramentum,  *  *sarmenta,  *  *8erraen8, 
♦♦traucis,  **tranix,  **tranex,  **trance. 

2.  Italian  :  sermento,  *8armeuto,  *8ermente,  tralcio, 
*tralce ;  Central  March,  sciarmiento  {Fahriano) ;  Sasn, 
sermentu;  Sic,  sarmentu;  Neajy,  chiaccone,  tennecchia ; 
Pad,  tirela  {ace,  to  Patriarchi) ;  Ver,  tiroN ;  Bell, 
reftw ;  Rov,  monzina. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central',  sermentu,  *sarmentu,  bidighinsu; 

South  pertia. 

4.  Spanish  :  sarmiento. 

6.  Portuguese  :  sarm^nto,  vidg  ;  Oal,  sarmento,  gromo, 
gromoN. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa ;  Ment.  traja. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :   Mil,  tros  mirza  {Upper  Mil.);   Com, 

vidascia ;  Berg,  mader ;  Bresc,  sermeta,  tr68a ;  Bol, 
sermeiwt,  sarmeint ;  Mod.  pl6oN ;  Begg,  ploN  ;  Romg, 
sarme/it,  *8erme;it,  cadnaza  {a  country  tcord) ;  Mant, 
majdar,  graspa ;  Parm,  madder,  maidersanaD ;  Piac. 
parfil ;  Piedm,  s^rmenta,  *8armenta,  meil,  *meir,  m^^jS, 
majeul,  *majeu ;    Vald.  sarmanta^  ma^. 
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8.  Friulano:  vidiz6N. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  serment,  *ei8ermen,  ^issermen, 
*palme8. 

11.  Catalonian:  sarm^nt,  *8^rmSnt;  Fafenc.  eixarment, 
♦sarment ;  Maj,  sorment. 

12.  Provencal  :  avis,  vis,  •vise,  *visi,  •avi,  sarmeiN, 
einsirmeiN,  gavel  (Nlmes),  paraNgouN,  *paravouN; 
Upper  Dauph,  vi;  Lang,  iis,  Jise,  Msi,  aJit,  •aftis, 
sarmeN,  eissirmeN  *8ermew,  *issermeN,  *eisermeN ; 
Totil.  eissermeN ;  Ag^n,  ensirmeN  ;  Oasc.  charmeN, 
eicharmeN,  *gaouero  :  Biam.  chermeN  ;  Lower  Lim. 
sirmeN  ;  Central  Rouerg,  *goli8  ;  Auv.  parasoii. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Bress.  sarman ;  Neuf.  sdrm* 
(North- Eastern  Vignoble) ;  Lower  Dauph.  sarmanta. 

14.  Old  French  :  serment. 

15.  French  :    sarment ;    Berr.  ch^,  *ma ;    Lorr.  sarmott 

(Domgermain),  raarin  (Landremont) ;  Month.  Bermein ; 
Wall,  VI ;  Pie.  gavM ;  Saint,  essarmen,  essermen. 

16.  Wallachian  :    vitsS,  jitsft  {popularly) ,  vitse  {ace.  to 

Bobh\  cep  {ace.  to  Frollo),  vlSstar,  vl^tare  (ace.  t^ 
"Lexicon"),  vlSjar,  curpen  {ace.  to  Cihac),  curp&n 
{id,)y  ciirpene  {id.),  curpenft  {id.). 

(60.)  Vine-branches  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :    Central  March,  poderi  pi.  {Fabriano) ;    Tar. 

*capidd/>/.  (aw///  used  in  the  locution  "  in  capidd"). 
5.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo-Italtc  :    3Til.   trosada;    Com.   trosia;    Romg. 
videra;    Piedm.  m^laja  {ace.  to  '' Psal.   80-11/'  Ed. 
0/1840). 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :    Vand.  boulai,  boulay'. 
15.  French:  Lorr.  fShhattj^/.  {Mailly). 

(61.)  Vine-branches  cut  to  the  size  of  the  vine  {coll.). 
15.  French  :  Morv.  javal. 

(62.)  The  chief  branch  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  resex,  custos,  sagitta,  pollex. 
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2.  Italian  :    saeppolo,  sa^ttolo,  •guardia ;    Si^ntu  saetta  ; 
Tat\  pedarol ;    Abf\  ris^ch',  acarpetta ;   Vm*  supiox, 
■  matoN  ;  Rot*  sg^i'^^  garz. 

4,  Spanish  :  perchon. 

7*  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  popolanna ;  Bresc.  trapdl ;  Farm, 
H  sprduN. 

IL  Catalonian:  pistok,  ♦pdlz^, 

15.  French;  Mcs^,  marii«. 

(63.)  A  strong  vine-branch,  capable  of  bearing  from  seven  to 
eight  buda. 

16,  French  :  Aug,  couest. 

(64.)  A  viue-brauch  cut  shorter  than  the  other. 
12.  Provencal:  souqoiIhouN. 

fftS.)  A  Tine-branch  growing  from  a  new  one  and  hanging 
attached  to  the  soft  part. 

1.  Latin  :  mutcrl^,  matenes. 

fS^5.)  A  vine-branch  grown  at  the  base  of  the  vino. 

2.  Italian  :   viticcio,  vignii61o  ;    Central  March,  roccetta 
(ace,  ta  "  RaccoUa  ")  ;   Ven.  troza. 

7.  GallO' Italic  :  BoL  pldu/L 

(6*3^,)  A  vine-branch  turned  bow-wise,  with  the  top  set  in 
the  ground, 

1,  Latin  :  mergiis,  •candosoccus. 

2.  Italian  :  capogatto^  *inergo. 
4.  Spanish  :  codadura. 
7,  Gallo-Italic:  Brese.  gobada ;  Pkdm*  cugi<Mra» 

3.  J.  Catalonl\n  :  capficat,  tovia^  colgat* 

1-4.  Old  French  :  inarcot,  margoute,  inargote,  niarguotte, 

planteis,  pkntcir, 
5^5*  French  :  Bern  jacol,  Jacob  ;  Champ.  pIoya^»  (Marne) ; 

Lon\  benildi/i  {Bomgermaw)^  min  (Aliain). 

(oo.)    ^  vine-branch  containing  many  bunches. 
^  5.   Portuguese  :  Berc.  carrcna. 

I        !*•  Franco-Provencal  :  Far,  viloun. 


so 
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(69.)  A  vine-brancli  covered  with  buds. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South.  caiTiadr6xa. 

4.  Spanish  :  Arag,  alargadera. 

(70.)  A  vine-branch  with  its  leaves. 
2.  Italian  :   Ven.  p&mpano. 

6.  Genoese  :  p^mpanu,  *pampinu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Romg.  paowpan,  •pfewpen. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  pampol. 

12.  Provencal  :  pampo ;   Upper  Dauph.  vi ;  Lang.  *pam- 

pre ;  Upper  Beam,  pampou ;  Lower  Lim.  *mou80 ; 
Central  Rouerg.  pompo,  ♦pouompe,  *pampe,  *e8pampe, 
*romo,  *ramo ;  Auv.  pat;ipw. 

13.  Franco-Pro  VENIAL  :  For.  bran. 

15.  French  :  pampre. 

16.  Wallachian  :   c6rpen  {ace.   to   Cihac),  curf^n   (id.), 

cui-pene  (id,)  curpenH  (id.). 

(71.)  A  thin  and  barren  vine-branch  grown  on  the  lower 
part  and  near  the  trunk  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  jerpa. 

5.  Portuguese:  ffflr/.  xerpa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Valf,  rogne  pL 

11.  Catalonian:  padrastr^. 

(72.)  A  cut  vine-branch. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Com.  vidascia. 

(73.)  Cut  vine-branches  (coIL). 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    VaH.  vidisciow. 

(74.)  A  vine-branch  transplanted  with  its  roots. 

2.  Italian:  barbatella;  Sienn.  barbatello;  Central  March. 
barbate  (Fabriano) ;  Sic.  varvotta,  *barbotta ;  Neap. 
barbetelk. 

4.  Spanish:  ^ar/>ado,  *iar6udo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  6ar6ada. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil  rdsol,  rasoe,  magnoe  (a  country 
icord)  ;  Berg,  roersur,  roersii ;  Breac.  predessa ;  Bol. 
tajol ;  Regg.  tratora ;  JRomg.  caviluta,  *cavluda ;  Piac. 
pruvaneiN  ;  Piedm.  barbat^la,  capuN. 

12.  Provencal:    barb^  (Valensole),  courb6    (Les  M^ea) ; 

Upper  Dauph.  barbA;  Lang,  iar^t,  fcarftiot ;  Tout. 
Jarioulat ;  Lower  lAm.  couidzodi,  *6or6ado ;  Central 
Rouerg.  borbxxAo. 

13.  Franco-Provencal:  -For.  barbio;  6^;j.  barbua;  Vaud. 

barbuva,  barbua. 

14.  Old  French  :  chevelue. 

15.  French:  eautelle;  PoiY.  eh' volur;  Saint  cVsla. 


(75.)  A  bundle  of  vine-branches. 

1.  Latin:  ♦*javella,  **gavelli;?/. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  gavele  pL 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mir.  vlup,  *vidoN ;  Parm.  vidaoroel. 
12.  Provencal  :     gaveou,   *djaveou ;   Lang,  gaftel ;    Civ. 

*bi8^  ;  Lower  Lim.  dzovelo  ;    Central  Rouerg.  monoul, 
go^elo  {Millmi) ;  South  Rouerg.  go^el  {Nant) ;    Querc. 
gobel. 
15.  French  :  javelle;  Poit.  javelow  {Niort) ;    Saint,  javel. 

76.)  A  bundle  of  vine-branches  with  the  grapes  hanging 
to  them. 

2.  Italian  :  p^nzolo,  pendolo  ;  Sic.  p^nnula  ;  Tar. 
privular ;  Neap,  piennole ;    Ven.  picagia,  rozzada. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central:  pesu,  appesile,  pesile  (Goceano) ; 

South.  appicc6ni. 

6.  Genoese  :  pendessa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  rbsch,  fiocch  (a  country  word), 
fiocchet  (id),  mazzet  {id) ;  Berg.  t6s,  trosa  (ace.  to 
Zappettini);  Br  esc,  pica  j  a,  pendces;  Regg.  ulz;  Parm. 
uls,  *ro« ;  Piac.  roezz. 

8.  Friulano  :  rawezz,  arwezz,  riw^zz. 

11.  Catalonian  :    p^njoy,    *p^njoll;      Valenc.    pentxoU : 
Maj.  p^nj6y. 
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12.  PR0VEN9AL :  cargueto,  mouissino^  visado,  *tiell^^ ; 
Nig.  visada ;  Lang,  andot,  (isado ;  Oasc.  ^moaisseno; 
Central  Rouerg.  pig^o,  *pino,  *pin61o,  *pinil,  *cargo^ 

14.  Old  French  :  moessine,  moisine,  mainnesine  (jacc.  to 
Lorrain). 

15.  French  :  moissine ;  Tour,  mosill ;  Berr.  moussinn^ 
mouinsiDD,  mousslinn  ;   Wall.  pldy. 

16.  Wallachian:  visia  {ace.  to  Codresco). 

(77.)  A  packet  consisting  of  several  bandies  of  vine-branclies. 
with  the  grapes  hanging  to  them. 
12.  Provencal  :  Central  Rouerg.  pindlo. 

(78.)  Twelve  bundles  of  vine-branches  tied  with  a  withe. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  javel. 

(79.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches. 

15.  French  :  Morv.  z^val  {part  of  Morvan  nivernais). 

(80.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches  roughly  representing 
a  child  coified  with  a  biggin. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  beyinn. 

(81.)  An  old  hardened  vine-branch. 
1.  Latin  :  driico,  juniculus. 

4.  Spanish  :  serpa. 

5,  Portuguese  :  GaL  serpa, 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  bernardo;i. 
11.  Catalonian:  t'erguer. 

(82.)  A  dry  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin:  sarmentum. 

2.  Italian:   sermento,  *sarmento,  *8ermente;    Sic.   sar* 
mentu;  iVi?^/?.  chiaccone ;  iJor.  sarmenta. 

5.  Portuguese  :  s^frm^nto ;  Gal.  rides  pi. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic:  Mil. trda;  Berg.B&rmedeL{Valk Imagna); 
Sresc.  tr6sa,  sermeta ;  BoL  serm^int,  sarmeint ;  Mod. 
vlop;  B/omg.  sarment,  ^serment,  cadnaza  (a  country 
word);  Mant.  ma)dar;  Piedm.  s^rmenta,  *sarmenta; 
Vald.  sarmanta. 
10.  Old  Provbn9al:  serment,  *ei8ermen,  *i88ermen. 

12.  PROVEN9AL:    avis,   vis,   ^vise,    *visi,    *avi,    sarmeiN, 

einsirmeiN,  gavel  {Nimes)  ;  Lang.  Jis,  Mse,  Msi,  aftit, 
*abt8,  sarmeN,  eissirmeN,  *8ermeN,  *i8sermeN,  *ei8er- 
meN ;  Toul.  eissermeN ;  Agin.  ensirmeN ;  Oasc.  char- 
meN,  *eicharmeN,  *gaouero ;  B4arn.  chermeN ;  Lower 
Lim.  8irmeN ;  Central  Rou^rg.  Mtch,  *Mt,  *6it8,  *o6i8e, 
obxt  {Millau),  *obic  (wf.),  *aJi8e,  *go6it. 

13.  Franco-Pro VEN9AL :  Bress.  sarman. 

14.  Old  French:  serment. 

15.  French:  sarment. 

16.  Wallachian:  vitsS,  jiteS  (popularly) ,  vitse  (ace.  to. 
Bobb),  cep  (ace.  to  Frollo),  8urcea  {ace.  to  Vaillant), 
surcel  (ace.  to  *^  Lexicon  "),  gatej  (ace.  to  the  Bible). 

(83.)  A  bundle  of  dry  vine-branches. 
2.  Italian  :  Bav.  sarmenta. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Begg.  vidoN. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  beurtt,  burtt. 

(84.)  A  dead  vine-branch  used  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  extremities  of  two  young  vine-shoots. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  posca  (Brianza). 

(85.)  Vine-branches  of  the  wild  vine. 
15.  French  :  Foil,  treuillaj. 

(86.)  A  flexible  branch  of  a  wild  vine. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Lang.  Jissano. 

(87.)  The  portion  of  the  vine-branch  of  the  preceding  year, 
remaining  after  the  vine  has  been  pruned. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :    cargo,  cornovi ;  Central  Bouerg.  ouoftro, 
*o6ro,  *courretcho,  courredjo  {Montbazem) . 
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15.  French  :    *viSte,  *viette ;    JBerf\  aryon,   piq-en-t^r ; 

Champ,  arc  {Mame),  courgee  (id,)  ;  Champ.  plio» 
{Aube)j  ployo»  (*rf,);  Ang.  archi,  dag  {Beaufort),, 
couraw  {id,). 

(88.)  The  tip  of  a  vine-brancli.  . 

1.  Latin:  flagellum. 

2,  Italian  :  Sienn.  cacchio. 

5.  Portuguese  :  piwp61ho,  g6mo,  gowmo ;  OaL  6acelo. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :    Mil.  garsoe  ;    Farm.  pl6uN  ;    Piedm. 
gorseul. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  flagel. 

12.  Provencal  :  aparouN,  apanouN. 

16.  French:  JSerr. vargou;  Champ.hro\x{Marne)\  Champ. 
tal  {Aube) ;  Mess,  mftriiw  {Rimilly)  ;  Poit.  pouss. 

(89.)  The  extremities  of  the  vine-branches  all  together. 

2.  Italian  :  capaia  {only  used  in  the  locution  "  a  capaia  " ). 

(90.)  The  tip  of  the  vine-branch  remaining  on  the  vine-stock 
after  pruning. 
4.  Spanish:  saeta. 

11.  Catalonian  :  grtlet. 

(91.)  A  vine-shoot. 

1.  Latin  :  pampTnus. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South,  pud6ni,  ca6udiana. 

4.  Spanish  :  pdmpano. 

5.  Portuguese:  pdmpano, 

6.  Genoese  :  p^mpanu,  *p£lmpinu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc,  trosa, ;  Crem.  mader,  madirol ; 
Romg.  pa);?ipan,  *pa);/ipen ;  Parm,  pl6uN,  [8pr6uN ; 
Piedm,  brumbu. 

11.  Catalonian:  *r^dolta;  J/^^'w.  parapol. 

(92.)  A  cutting  of  a  vine. 

15.  French  :  Lorr.  m^yeuy  {Landremont). 
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(93.)  Remains  of  the  pruning  of  the  vine  (coll.), 
16.  French  :  Morv.  javal. 

(94.)  Abundance  of  vine-shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  pampanaje. 
11.  Catalonian  :  pampolada. 

(95.)  Second  shooting  of  the  vine. 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lcwer  Vah  r'byolow. 

(96.)  Vine-shoots  united  and  following  the  direction  of  a  row 
of  plants. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piac.  parfiL 

(97.)  Braided  vine-shoots  (coll,). 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  cortina  (ace,  to  a  private  and 

reliable  informant). 
7,  Gallo- Italic:  Com.trbBSL;  Bresc.  tro&a. 

(98.)  A  vine-shoot  tied  to  a  small  stake. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  trbs  ;  Com.  tr6sa. 

(99.)  A  vine-shoot  growing  between  two  vine-branches. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  cu8tar61. 

(100.)  A  vine-shoot  with  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  mennch^e. 

(101.)  A  vine-shoot  with  two  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
2.  Italian  :  Bell,  zempede. 

(102.)  A  brittle  young  vine-shoot. 
13.  Franco-Provexcal  :  Oen.  bro, 

(103.)  A  sterile  vine-shoot. 
1.  Latin  :  racemarius. 

(104.)  The  juice  of  the  vine-shoots. 
4.  Spanish:  pampanada. 
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(lOS.)  A  bundle  ixmash^  of  n  lev  ■'■■■  Jift  I    f 

2.  Italian  :  P&L  -zn^iL.  |  ^^'  ' 

IL  • 

(lOU.)  A  vino-sl.xc  :*=:  ^'vn  ;^  rv^  «?^b^  |  12. 

1&.  Frsnce  :  Lf^\  ijrJ...  iTV,  pa 

(107.)  A  vint^sh:o:  i-r:  i/ri.  r-  r»-:..  ^arw.  orfimrw* 
2.  Italian  :    c^^rsjtjifclL:-.   *'iLrra'*V>^    *9igaafliik;  * 

tost ;   Tirit,  rb&jL  ;   J-  •.  sai-ii-;. 
4.  Spanish  :  'pzLx. 

6.  roRTTGnsi :  pill"rir. 

7.  GALLa-lTALZTrjr/JiiTei  'Tr?-?- Jfu.;:  JW«* 

Pann.  spro^j. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rrxatiff;   Fc''-r*r,  brcci.  Liocnh 

12.  Provencal:  cir^i,  :orz.:Ti.  eiacc^e.  pooztadfltf;  ^^ 

tral  Roiurg.  orjZiCJi.  .    MlL 

16.  French:     oi^^jt^v::,   o:r=r»:cLZ;£.   •raHaii ;    Berr.  ^   ^^ 
•veij,  come.  w/iTJ  ;   Chunz.  :-.:.^ra:-;  P:tif.lKodl- 

(108.)  A  layer  of  a  Ti- e. 

1.  Latin:   pnjpa^o,    propa,?**:    **pTcpaLgatio»  •^P^^l 

gans  (both  oW^  'yy^/rr',.^.  'i*  *.V'V  s*  *^  fr*:-paQf^  ^'^ 
Diefenlach,  in  iU  *^w^   i)*"    1.^.   27,  3S,  41,  5U 
67;70>  . 

2.  Italian:   prcjA;?^!:.'-,   proja^lne:    Ji^'M/*.  P™'^^^^ 

6'flr^«.    prubrAi:.- ;     .S/*.    purT:»dir.a,    •pruppaina,  *F^* 
pania;    Tar.  pr^ir/?tv/ri ;    X^i:.   proj^jenu,  calat*^ 
Fip«.  refrAuo  ;    F^r.  trav,ra. 

3.  Sardinian:   f't-tdrah,   proiaina,  pra^aina  (3targhif 

South.  hnJysxitiA,  ^. 

4.  Spanish:    pf'/v^rr.A,  inTj^on,   •codal,  •rastro;   Af^^ 
morgori.  ^^ 

6.  PoiiTUoi.fcHK:  rn^gijlhfio,  •m^rgulho,  •m^rgulhifl,  •pr^ 
page//?. 

6.  Genoksk  :  Nt-id,  r^ubwa. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  MU,  provanna,  retraccia  (Brianzd\\ 
Berg,  proaua,  refo«i  (Ohm)  \  Bres^c.  provana,  tratura; 
BoL  pruvaria,  pru^iagin  ;  Mod.  tratoora  ;  Mant.  arf&a ; 
Farm,  tro^triunu ;  Par,  pruva)n£c ;  Piabn.  pruvaNa. 


i^y 
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8*  Fkiulano  :  rifweas^  rafw^ss,  rivi^as,  *riviess6, 

10.  Old  PBOVENf;AL:  probage. 

11,  Oatalonian  :  colgat  •proreoa. 
22,  PBOVENf;AL:     cabus,    *tcliabu8,    *cabu8s^,    eabuBaado 

( Valen8ole)f  *couaduro,  *fioto,  *courbado,  •probaino  j 
Lang,  ca^assal,  ca6u68udo,  cuZ^ussot,  Boumeaao^  eon- 
messou,  *prou^o;  Ch\  cougaduro,  souineisso,  prou- 
bad jo,  pronbatcho  ;  TouL  prou^ajo  ;  Afjen,  prou^aino ; 
Gasc,  cour^agno,  *reiosto;  l^e'arn.  prouZragno;  Lower 
lAm.  ^ofonzouj  Central  Rouerg*  co^ouesado*  *coius- 
aado,  *prou//aiDe,  prouftaino  {MarcU/ac)^  •pvou^atche; 
South.  Rouerg,  ca^ussoii  {Samt-AJfriqne)^  coiusset  {td,}^ 
cofcussat  (m/.),  cotussol  (iV/.),  Qaiissou  (/>/.) ;  Aui\  versadi. 

13.  FRANco-PRovENf;AL  :  ^onr'bouna^  ;  Sat^.  provignura  j 
Vati^,  provegnura* 

i4.  Old  French  :  provain,  pourvaui,  prouvin,  prouvain. 

i5,  French  :  provin ;  Berr,  proui//,  p'roui»,  prouaill, 
preugnur,  progni,  pruw  ;  Poit.  pr'bi/* ;  Saint,  iiigias, 
pVbi/i, 

(109;)  A  layer  of  a  vine  during  the  first  three  years. 
7.  Gaxlo-Italic  :  Par.  %'idun 


0  A  layer  of  a  vine  where  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 

preceding  year  has  been  left, 
.  Latin;  maUcolue;  **inaleolu6,  **inulleulus,  **mallolus, 

*  *mellolas,  •*paUeoIu8,  •*mulholtiua. 
-   Italian  :    maghnolo ;    Fior,  maiuolo  (Maiano)  \  Phi. 

tDaggliii>Io   {Montale) ;    North    Corn,    mogliolu ;    Sic, 

magghidlu ;    Tar.  maggliiol  j    Neap,  magliola  ;    Ven. 

r^aolo ;    Ver.  tagiol. 

*  Genoese  :  Ment.  maj^e. 

•  Gallo*Italic  :  Mil.  muletta  {Upper  Mil.);  Cmn. 
rAflola  ;  BreBc,  cecieta  ;  Cremu,  madeer  ;  Mod.  tajol ; 
Romg*  *tajul|  *taj6,  tajd  (Lnola)^  sgori  (a  country 
i^ord) ;  Mant.  vidoN  ;  Parnu  ttvjosl,  ma»ja4 ;  Piac. 
raojf ;  Fav.  rasae;  Piedm.  risoira,  niajeid,  *inajeu,  tneil, 
•meir^  meje. 
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8.  Friulano  :  rasizz,  resizz,  risizz,  rasol. 

10.  Old  Provex^al  :  maillol,  •malhol. 

11.  Cataloxiax  :  mallei,  moyol,  mallola,  moyola. 

12.  Provencal  :  malhoou,  mayoou,  ^malhou^  ;  Lang. 
malholo,  plax ;  C(c.  malhaou,  *malhou,  ^mayou, 
pariaiaeN ;  Central  Rouerg.  bout,  *cap ;  South.  Bouerg. 
molhouol  (Belmont),  molhol  (id.) ;  Auv.  inaglh6, 
maglheu,  madj6,  madju. 

13.  Fraxco-Proven^al  :  Lotrer  Dauph.  ^mayaii  ;  For. 
chavou/i,  chapoun  ;    Vaud.  chapo/t,  tchapo/i,  tsapon. 

14.  Old  French  :  mailhol,  malhol,  crocete,  croasete. 

15.  French  :    crossette,    *avantin,    *maillot,   ^ailleton; 

Berr.  chabo,  chapon,  *cro88  ;  Aug.  cuchi. 

16.  Wallachian  :   yitsS,  jitsa  {popularly)^  vitse  {ace.  to 

Bohb). 

(111.)  A  bastard  cast  of  a  clipped  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  **vitulamen,  **vitulo,  **vituligo,  **vitiilatu8, 

••vitiligo,  **bituligo,  **butiligo. 

2.  Italian  :  femmineUa. 

4.  Spanish  :  esforrocino. 

5.  Portuguese  :  OaL  *Jorda,  *iordo. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Farm.  boDstaordoN. 

15.  French  :  •^cuyer. 

(112.)  A  vine-leaf. 

1.  Latin:  pampTnus;  **pampenu8,  **pampilu8,  **pan- 
phinus,  **papinus,  **pt1pinus  (all  five  also  occurring, 
ace.  to  Diefenhach^  in  the  seme  (>/*(38). 

2.  Italian  :  pdmpano,  *pdmpino,  *pi\mpana ;  Sass.  p&m- 
pinu  ;  Sic.  pAmpina ;  Neap,  chiaccon^. 

3.  Sari)inl\n  :  Central :  i^mipmxx. 

4.  Spanish  :  pdmpana. 

5.  Portuguese  :  parra,  *pdmj>ano. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bomg.  pampao/ma  ;  Ferr.  p&mpan  ; 
Mir.  ploN. 

8.  Friulano:  pdmpul. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  pampol. 
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11.  Catalonian  :  p&mpol,  *pampa,  *p&mpana. 
14.  Old  French:  tain. (ace.  to  Chassant). 
16.  Wallachian  :    curpen  (ace.   to  Frollo),  curpitn  (id.)^ 
cdrpene  (id.),  curpenS  (u/.). 

(1X3.)  Vine-leaves  (coll.). 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  cama  {Fabriano). 

(1  X4.)  A  vine-leaf  rolled  up. 
1.  Latin  :  pamplnus. 

(I  X  5.)  Abundance  of  vine-leaves. 

11,  Catalonian  :  pompolatg^,  *pampolam. 

(1X6.)  The  bud  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin:  gemma;  ••tradux  (ace.  to  Diefenbach). 

2.  Italian  :  Neap,  jdmmola,  jemma. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Romg.    zema,    gema  ;    Piac.    pl6N ; 
Piedm.  gema. 

1 2.  PR0VEN9AL :    paraNgouN,  *paravouN  ;  TouL  Jourrou ; 

Central  Rouerg.  ftourre,  *o6i8. 

1 3,  Franco-Proven9al  :     Vaud.    bolo/i ;    Franc,     bouss*, 
b688',  boussott',  bossott',  beussott*. 

15.    French  :  Ang.  g^mm. 

(117.)    Vine-buds  taken  away  from  the  vine  {coll.). 
1^-     Provencal  :  abroutouN. 

(118.)  A  vine-bud  beginning  to  come  up. 
12  •  Provencal:  bourro;  Lang.boxwTQ\  Central  Rouerg. 
iourrou,  *e8paoume,  espaoune  (Segala),  modjeNc 
(Aspri^res),  *mat8eNc;  South  Rouerg.  pampe  (Re- 
quista) ;  North.  Rouerg.  espompel  ( Viadkne) ;  Querc. 
JourrouN. 
15  •  French:  bourre;  Berr.  rousiGh  {onlg  used  in  the  locution 
"en  roudch"),  rouch  (id.). 

(iW^'V  A.  bud  of  the  vine,  despoiled  of  its  leaves. 
1^-  PROVEN9AL :  avis. 
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{120.)7A  bud  of  the  vine,  showing  the  grapes. 
13.  Franoo-Proven5AL  :  Franc.  Apaxu. 
15.  French  :  Month,  ^^ru. 

{121.)  A  vine-bud  growing  from  the  collar  of  the  root. 
15.  French  :    Champ,  s^rviniin  (Aube) ;    Champ,   noueu, 
nouou,  nouo  (Tonne). 

(122.)  A  small  lateral  bud  of  the  vine. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL:  C^n^ra/ JJott6r^.tra6ourrod,*saioretratcho. 

{123.)  An  unfruitful  vine-bud. 

15.  French  :  Champ,  loubo  (Mame). 

{124.)  A  useless  bud  of  the  vine. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL:    Central  Ronerg,  traJourre,  *tra6ourrofi, 

*tchueoM,  *tehutcho2»i ;  South.  Rouerg,  iouorlhe  (SainU 
Sermin)y  *6ouorlho  (tc?,),  *Jorlhe  (irf,),  *6ouorli  (irf.)> 
fcorlho  ;  North  Rouerg.  (ouorlio  (Laguiole). 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  laou,  leou. 

(125.)  A  knot  of  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  cornfi. 

(126.)  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  uvii,  botryo,  *botrlo,  *botryon,  *b5trua, 
*botruus,  raccmus  ;  **rasemus,  **nacermus  (both  also 
occurring,  as  well  as  "  racemuSy'  ace.  to  Die/enbach,  in 
the  sense  of  (1,  19,  38,  41,  59,  70,  134,  155,  161,  174, 
177,  184),  •♦botria,  ♦•botro,  ••potrus  (the  three 
occurring,  as  icell  as  "  botrus,**  ace.  to  Die/enbach,  in  the 
sense  0/  (1^9),  ♦•grappus,  ♦*grapa,  **grappa,  **ra8pa, 
brots. 

2.  Italian:  gn\ppolo,  *grappo,  *ra8po,  *racimolo,  ^graspo, 
*pigna;  Rom.  rampazzo;  Alatr.  pennia;  Temp,  butroni; 
Sass.  buddr6ni ;  Sic.  rappa,  *rappu,  *gr6lppulu ;  Tar. 
grap,  grap'l;  Bar.  cannech'l;  Abr.  raccidp'l,  *schianda; 
Ter.  ciapparoott' ;  Neap.  *grappfl ;  Ven.  *graspa;  Ver. 
arzimo  ;  Bell,  rcgia ;  Rov.  picca,  rasim,  br6ccol. 
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3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  budr6ne ;  South.  gard6ni. 

4.  Spanish  :  racimo ;  Arag.  uva ;  A$t.  recimo. 

5.  Portuguesr  :    cacho,    *racimo ;    Beir,    gaipo ;     Oal. 

recimo ;  Indo-Portngusse :  escol,  ouva,  uva. 

6.  Genoese  :  rappu ;  Ment,  rap,  raca,  rasime  pL 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza,  grappa,  uga ;  Com.  sgraz, 
Bgraza ;  Berg,  grata ;  Crem.  grapdl,  sgrati^  r&mpol ; 
Cremn.  grapell;  BoL  grap;  Mant.  s-chjaNch;  Par. 
sgras,  grapd  ;  Piedm.  rapa. 

8.  Friulano  :  rapp,  *grapp,  ♦grasp. 

9.  RoMAMESE :    Oberl.   madargnuN,    *inadergnuN,    *bar- 

dagliuN,  *batuN,  eua,  *euva,  *jeua,  *jua,  *juva,  *uga, 
♦iva,  *aua ;  Oberh.  ♦barduN  ;  LoKer  Eng.  zoch,  ♦isoch, 
tia,  *wja,  *Mva ;  Upper  Eng.  puNchj^l,  puNchj^r  ;  Tyr. 
piccae  (F(w«fl),  rusgiN  {Oardena),  rosin  {id.,  ace.  to 
Alton). 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  uva,  razims  pi.,  *rasims  (id.), 
♦razains  (id.). 

11.  Catalonian  :    rahim ;     Valenc.   rahim ;    Maj.   rijm, 

rSym ;  Min.  rem. 

12.  Provencal  :  grapo,  *ratcho,  *rapugo,  ^galaspo,  *pein- 

dou,  peindoi  (Orasse),  rasiN,  *riN,  *re'iN  ;  Queyr.  aro; 
Lower  Dauph.  rasiu  ;  Lang.  *lam6ru8CO ;  Cdv.  raco  ; 
Bdarn.  gasp^;  Mantp.  grapa;  Bay.  grap«;  Central 
JRouerg.  pigno,  *ro8iN,  ♦ro'iN ;  South  Rouerg.  mouisselo 
(Saint'Affrique) ;  Auv.  grapa. 

13.  Franco-Pro VEN9AL :  Vaud.  rapa;  Franc,  rap'  (Plan- 
cher-lea-Mines). 

14.  Old  French  :  grape,  crape,  bourgon,  bourgeouD, 
borjoun,  bromest. 

15.  French  :  grappe,  raisins  pi. ;  Lorr.  gr^p  (Luneville) ; 
Month,  r^p  ;  Mess,  r'bo ;  Wall,  tree,  rehin  ( Villera)  \ 
Nam.  tropp ;  Ard.  brom^  ;  Lower  Norm,  cral^e ;  Poif. 
rapp ;  Saint,  rasi/i. 

16.  Wallachian  :  strugur,  strugure  (ace.   to  the  Bible), 

ciorchinS,  ciorchin  (ace.  to  FroUo),  grapS  (ace.  to  the 
Bible). 
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(127.)  Bunches  of  grapes  (coll.).  ' 

1.  Latin  :  *  *  acinarium,  *  * acmatium,  *  *acinaciam, 
••phalanga. 

(128.)  A  suspended  bunch  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  colgajo. 
6.  Portuguese:  -penduva. 

12.  Provencal  :  peindilhado  ;  Ch.  pendilhado. 

13.  Franco- PROVEN9AL  :  Jur.  biu,  blu. 

(129.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  preserved. 
1.  Latin  :  botryo,  *botrio,  *botryon. 

(1»30.)  A  large  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  **buma8tha,**buina8ta,**bumastus,**buma8te8, 
**bumastis,  **buma8te,  **bamaste,  **bruniasta,  **bnL- 
mastes. 

14.  Old  French:  bromest. 

(131.)  A  small  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  **grapiuin. 

2.  Italian  :  Sic.  sgaNgu ;    Ven.  rechjo ;   Ver.  rechja. 
4.  Spanish  :  Arag.  carrazo. 

6.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  caNga ;  Berc.  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Berg,  gramostel  ( Val/e  Gandino),  gra- 
ni(!)stol  (id,),  gremostel  (id.),  grera6stol  (id.) ;  Romg. 
garavel ;  Pav.  sgrseslei,  sgrsDsliN,  sgncsle. 

8.  Friulano  :  ras-chje. 

9.  Romanese  :   Oherl.  *torclet,  *turclet. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souNgl^  ;  Lang.  lamJret ;  Cev. 
larabro ;  Narh.  cascamel ;  Lower  Lim.  orlot ;  Central 
Itouerg.  ^outel,  *^outil,  *lomirot,  trak^ut  (Estaing), 
mouisselo  {Peyrehiu)  ;  South.  JRouerg.  lam&rot  ( Ville- 
franque),  pinelou  (id.),  Jraousselhou  (id.),  mouissel 
(Saint- AJfrique),  ^emiouissel  (id.). 

15.  French  :  Month.  giepillo«  ;   Wall.  ri;ihal. 
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(132.)  A  very  small  bunch  of  grapes. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL  :  Ga%c,  chiNglouN. 
16.  French  :   Wall,  riwhtal. 

(133.)  A  bit  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :   Central  March,  rancischia. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piedm.  s'chjaNch, 
12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souxgl^  ;  Oa^c.  chiNglouN. 

(134.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Latin;  scapus;  **acinarium  {ace,  to  Diefenhacli), 

2.  Italian  :    raspo,    graspo ;    Piat,    racchio   (Montale) ; 

Central  March,  ticcio  (Fabriano),  ticchio  (id.) ;  Temp. 
scapdcciula,  scap^cciulu ;  Sass.  i/cubdzzulu  ;  Tar.  rasp ; 
Neap,  strepponr,  streppcr,  raspa;   Ven.  graspa. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central,  carena  ;  South,  scorili. 

4.  Spanish  :  esco6ajo,  raspa,  *rainpojo  ;  Arag.  garraspa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  ewgafo ;  Berc.  ^aNgallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  rappz/ssu,  *ra8p?/ssu ;  Ment.  raca. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza ;  Bresc.  rdspol,  spelegata ; 

Cremn.  gratta ;  Bol.  sgrapoja,  graspoja ;  Mod.  graspa ; 
Regg.  vinazz  pi. ;  liomg.  rasp  ;  Ferr.  gra^puja ;  Parm. 
grasp  ;  Piac.  racca  ;  Par.  grapa) ;  Piedm.  rapu«. 

8.  Friulano  :  raspolo/?. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rapa  ;    Valeric,  raspall. 

12.  PROVENrAL :  raco,  *ratcho,  raca  (Nimes),  *racado, 
*visado,  *mesque;  Lang,  grape,  gaspo,  rapugo;  Montp. 
grapa ;  Ag^n.  gaspil ;  Lower  Lim.  lierpi,  nierpi ;  Cen- 
tral Rouerg.  *crapo,  carpo  (Campagnac),  *grepe. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Franc,  tchaco,  tchaco. 

14.  Old  French  :  rape. 

16.  French  :    rafle,  rape,  *raffe ;    Champ,  ribo   (Marne) ; 

iorr.  r'bo  (Landremont);  Wall,  hemm,  henn,  *hey6mm, 

Poit.  rapp. 
16.  Wallachian:  ciorcliinS  {ace.  to  Vail/ant  and  to  Frollo), 

carcel  {ace.  to  Cihae). 

(135.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  dried  on  the  plant. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :  arasto. 
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(136.)  Sour  taste  of  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
2.  Italian  :  raspo. 

7.  Gali/)-Italic:  ^r^c.  raspi;  i2o;»^.rasp;  JFferr.  raspiN ; 
Farm.  raespeiN. 

(137.)  A  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
13.  Franco-Proven9AL  :  For.  r'simola. 

(138.)  A  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 

2.  Italian:  raspoUo,  *raspo,  *racchio ;  7<?mj9.  scalughja; 

8a88.  i/caluggia  ;  Sic,  racioppu  ;  Tar.  raciiiep ;  Ter, 
schiand';  iVl?a;?.r4spok,gr4spole;  F<?n.  rechjo,  rechjoto; 
Ver.  rechja. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central,  iscaluza  ;  South.  sciscill6ni. 

4.  Spanish:  redrojo,*redruejo,cencerron,reJusca,re6u8Co; 

Arag,  racimo. 
6.  Portuguese  :  rabisco,  xehxxsGa^  r^busco ;  Gal.  refugallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  grapp^U ;  Berg,  r&mpol ;  Breac. 
rcbsem,  rass^mbol ;  Bol,  garava)! ;  Romg.  garavdl ; 
Farm.  s-chjaNch;  Fav.  raBsp/**,  sgrsesl^i,  sgrssslix, 
sgracsld. 

8.  Friulano:  ras-chje. 

11.  Catalonian  :     gotim,    *6ffgot,    *agra8sot,    *singlot, 
*xcnglot. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo ;  Civ.  tchabrioul^. 

13.  FRANCo-PRovENrAL :  For.  boutilhou;). 

(139.)  TJiiripc  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
2.  Italian  :  agrestino. 

(140.)  A  buDch  with  few  clusters  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :  racimolo,  *gracimolo ;  Tar.  raciAep  ;  Neap. 
rdpjx)!^,  rapp^,  grappa. 

(141.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  which  are  late  in  ripening 
{coll,). 
12,  Provencal:    Central  Rouerg.   rouiftrado  {(P^yretow), 
*re6oui6rado  (id,). 
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(142.)  An  unripe  small  banch  with  few  yine-berries. 
2.  Itauan:  racchio. 

6.  Genoese:  so-chjaNcu, 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Romg.  garavdL 

16.  French  :  Berr.  albott,  ♦ablott,  ^damos^l. 

(143.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  that  never  ripen  {coll.). 
4.  Spanish:  agrazon. 

11.  Catalonian  :   Valene.  agrasso. 

13.  Franoo-Frovbn^al  :   Faud.  agrd  pi. 

(144.)  A  bunch  of  sour  grapes, 
6.  Portuguese  :  GaL  acio. 

12.  PROVBN9AL :   Upper  Dauph.  aigr&. 

(145.)  A  small  bunch  of  sour  grapes. 
11.  Catalonian:  flgrassot, 

(146.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  not  yet  developed. 
16.  French  :    Berr,   lamrn,   atach ;    Upper  Mane,  lame ; 
Poii.  form ;  8aint.  forma;}88. 

(147.)  An  abortive  bunch  of  grapes. 

15.  French  :     Champ,    ewveuill,    vrill,    vrillfett    {Aube) ; 
Champ,  ^polon  {Yonne). 

(148.)  Refuse  bunches  of  grapes  {coll.). 
15.  French:  Champ,  dikioxir  {Mame). 

(149.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  bunch. 

1.  Latin  :  rScemus. 

2.  Italian  :    racimolo,   *gracimoIo,    schidntolo    {ace.    to 

Foresti) ;  Sic.  sgaNgu ;  Neap,  r&ppol^,  rapp^,  grappe. 
4.  Spanish  :  gajo  ;  Arag.  raspa. 
6.  Portuguese  :  CBciAea ;  Minh.  gaipo  ;  Berc.  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  so-chjaNcu ;  Ment.  raprigh. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Berg,  r&mpol;  Cremn.  s-chjaNchell ; 
£0/.  garavsel;  iJoiw^r.  garav^I;  Parw.  s-chjaNch ;  Piac. 
rasanell,  s-chjaNch^U ;  Par.  sgreosldi^  sgrsesliN,  sgrsDsle. 

FUl,  Tnuu.  1888-8-4.  21 
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8.  Friulano:  ras-ohje. 

11.  Catalonian  :  gotim,  *6flgot,  ^agraeaot,  ♦singlot, 
*xenglot ;   Valenc,  txinglot ;  Min.  penjoy. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapiigo,  ♦grapilhoim,  aouNgl^,  alo,  .*aro  ; 
Lang,  .lamiret ;  Civ.  lambro,  broutigno,  •broutillio, 
tchabriouU ;  Narb,  cascamel ;  Castr.  lamJrusco  ;  Cen- 
tral Houerg.  ftoutel,  *ftoutil,  *lom4rot,  traJout  {Estmng)^ 
niouiss^lo  (Pej/relau) ;  South  Rouerg,  lamirot  ( Ville- 
franque\   pinelou    (»</.),    iraousselhod  (irf.),  mouies^l 

{Saint- Affrique),  ^emioaisfidl  (id.);  Qnero,  mouissolo. 

13.  Francjo-Proven^al  :  Neuf.  rSssat  (La  Paroi^se),  resem 

(id.) ;  Lower  Dauph.  Ihicota ;   Lower  Val.  grap'dhon ; 
Vatid,  grap'lhow. 
15.  French  :  grappiUon ;  Berr.  rapillo7i. 

(150.)  Clusters  of  buncbes  of  grapes  {colL). 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Lang.  mouisseluN. 

(151.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  cut  from  a  buncb. 
4.  Spanish  :  carpa. 
11,  Catalonian  :  gotim  ;   Valenc.  txinglot. 

(152.)  A  cluster  at  the  top  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :  Gen.  epola. 

(153.)  The  stalk  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  bunch. 
1.  Latin:  rUcemus;  **moissina,  **marcum. 

(154.)  Tendrils  and  bunches  appendant  to  the  vine-branches 
(coll.). 
15.  French  :  Berr.  atach ;  Champ,  assizz. 

(155.)  The  tendril  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  claviciila,  caprColus ;  **corimbu8,  **corymbu8, 

**corinibus,  **corinibi,  **cornubius. 

2.  Italian  :  ^4tlcclo,  vignu61o ;    Central  March,  roccetta 

(ace.    to   "  Raccolta  ") ;   Ahr.    gravijuol'    pi. ;    Neap. 
corriuk ;   Ven.  pslmpano,  vigiarole  pi. ;  Rov.  cavriol. 
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3.  Sardinian:  Central.  lorighittBL;  fifotiM.  Binzillu,  inzillu. 

4.  Spanish  :  tijereta,  tijerilla. 

5.  PoRTXJOUBSE :  teBounnha, 

7.  Qallo-Italic  :  Mil.  cavride ;  Berg,  cavrioel ;  Crem, 
cavriol ;  Cremn.  cavriool ;  BoL  fldnn,  ^pAwpen, 
cariulein,  caveriol ;  Romg.  carialen,  ^cayaridl,  caTeri6 
{Iniola) ;  Mir.  cavariol ;  Farm.  caeTaerioel ;  Piac. 
cavaride ;  Pav.  rias. 

8.  Friulano  :  cwarn,  raculiN,  gritul,  vidizze. 

11.  Catalonian:  tisoreta,  ^stisoreta,  ^potBim. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :    filheirouNy  *filheiroou,  *fureirouN,  *fiou, 

♦filholo,  •fiolo. 

15.  French  :  vrille,  *cirre,  *nille ;  Champ,  vrill^tt  {Auhe). 

16.  Wallachian  :  oirceiu,  cSrceiu,  circel,  cep  {ace.  to 
Frollo)^  curpen  {ace.  to  Cihac),  curpftn  (id.),  curpene 
(id.),  curpend  (tlrf.). 

(156.)  The  string  coming  out  of  the  wood  when  the  vine  is 
blooming. 
15.  French  :  Ard.  pawpinee. 

(157.)  The  blossom  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  cierne  {only  used  in  the  locution  '*  en  cierne'^). 

(158.)  An  abortive  vine-blossom. 
11.  Catalonian:  caragolet, 

(159.)  The  blossom  of  the  wild  vine. 
11.  Catalonian:  Uamfirusca. 

(160.)  The  stamen  of  the  blossom  of  the  vine. 
4.  Spanish  :  ciema. 

(161.)  Grapes  {colL) :  The  fruit  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :    uvS,  •vltis  (metonymy),  *racemus  {synecdoche). 

2.  Italian  :  uva ;  Sass.  ufta ;  Sic.  racina ;  Ven.  ua ; 
Lingua  Franca  :  rasiN  {Algiers). 

3.  Sardinian  :    Central,    ua,    ighina  {Marghene),   aghi- 

nidda  (Olzai) ;  South,  dxina. 
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4.  Spanish:    nvei lAsL  recimos  pL;    Curaasao  Spanish: 

weindreif  {a  Dutch  tcord),  raseentji. 

5.  Portuguese  :  uva ;  Indo-Portttguese :  ouva* 

6.  Genoese  :  tiga ;  Ment.  rasim. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  wga ;  Berg,  oea ;  Jargon  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  Province  of  Bergamo:  limbroescay 
mocia ;  BoL  u ;  Romg.  ova,  ova  (Imola)  ;  Ferr.  vo  ; 
Farm,  uvae ;  Piedm.  wva,  ua. 

8.  Friulano  :  ue,  uve. 

9.  Romanese:  06^r/.  eua,  *euva,  *jeua,  *jua,*juva,*uga, 

*aua ;  Oberh.  iva,  jeva ;  Lower  Eng.  u%  *tija,  •uva ; 
Tyr.  uBd  (Ladin),  ubb  {Oardena). 

10.  Old  PROVEN9AL  :  razim,  *ra8im,  ♦razain,  ♦uva. 

11.  Catalonian  :     rflhim ;     Valenc.   rahim ;    Jfiy.   r6ym, 

r^ym ;  Min.  rem. 

12.  Provencal  :  rasiN,  *riN,  ♦rein ;  Nig.  raiN ;  Upper 
Dauph.  rasiN ;  Oasc.  arrasiN ;  Biam.  arrasim ;  Bay, 
arresiN;  Central  Rouerg.roBiv^Tdi's^  ultir.  ra8in,cq>aii. 

13.  FRANCO-PROVEN9AL :  Netif.  rSssal  {La  Paroisse),  resdm 

{id.) ;  Sav.  r^ssfe ;  Vaud.  r'siw,  r'si ;  Aost,  r^stit ; 
South.'JSast.  Vosg.  rtein. 

14.  Old  French  :   reisin,  roisin,  rosin,  rasin,  ragin,  resin. 

15.  French':    raisin ;    Berr.    ♦vewdawj ;    Perch,   reeisin ; 

Champ.  r'si«  (Marne),  r'san  (id.),  rijin  (id.),  risiw  (iV/.), 
rusin  (id.  at  Somme-Tourbe) ;  Champ,  rajin  (Aube)  ; 
Morv.  rdsin  ;  Lorr.  rajin  {Domgermain),  rahhm  {Lun^ 
ville) ;  Montb.  resm,  rej«n  ;  Ban-de-la-Roche  :  rdsm  ; 
Mens,  r^hhm,  r'jin,  r'hhm  {Rimilly)\  Wall,  troc; 
Nam.  reujin ;  Ard.  r^chiw,  r^ssin,  rou^ssin ;  Pic. 
rou^san ;  LilL  rojin ;  Rouch.  reusin  {Bavai) ;  Mont. 
roujin ;  Ouern.  grapp. 

16.  Wallachian:  strugure,  strugur, poama  ;  Kutzo-Wal- 

lachian  :  au&  ;  IstrO'  Wallachian  :  grozdft,  grozge, 
grozda,  grojdft. 

(1G2.)  Fresh  grapes  put  in  to  restore  wine. 
6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  vinassa. 
15.  French  :  rftpe. 
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(1 63.)  Grapes  growing  at  tbe  latter  end  of  the  season. 
12,  PitovEN^AL  :  rapugo  j  Toui.  lara^rusco. 

(X  64.)  Small  grapes  produced  after  the  first  growth* 
15.  Frknch  :  Me«H.  r  way  no,  rSmott. 

('1. 65.)  A  second  growth   of  grapes  showing  itself  at  the 
extremities  of  tho  branches. 
15,  French  :   Champ,  houvieu  {Marne), 

X  66.)  Abundance  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  uvada. 

11.  Oataix>nian  :    r^ihimada;    Vttknc,  rahimd,  rahimada ; 

Maj\  reymad^. 

12.  Provencal  :  TouL  grnmo. 

(  1  67.)  A  strewing  of  grapes  lying  on  the  ground. 

12.  Provencal:  Centra! Rouerg.  grunado, gronado(^?/^/'H). 

( 1 68.)  Grapes  left  behind  by  vintagers  {coll.), 
15.  French  ;  Ben\  albott,  *ablott, 

(  1 69.)  Gathered  grapes  not  yet  pressed. 

13.  Franco- pRovENijAL  :    Vtind,  v'ni/dj'  (Lat^aiu), 

(170,)  The  result  of  the  gleaning  of  grapes, 
15.  French  :  Berr.  graptaill. 

f  *7l^)  The  quantity  of  grapes  which  a  wine-press  can  contain. 
J5.  French  ;  Berr.  parsoueree. 

'^^2.)  The   quantity   of    grapes   filling  the   wooden   vessel 
called  "  bass'." 
^S,  French  :  Ben\  baBs<5e. 

^3*)  Grrapes  when  they  become  dartened  by  the  heat, 
^.  Italian  :  saracini  pL 
^ ^  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc.  sarasi  jt^/. 
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(174.)  BaisinB  (coll.) :  Dried  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  **paa8acua,  **pa88anerla,**paa8anella, **pa88- 

uva,  **acinacium  {ace.  to  Diefenbach). 

2.  Italian:   Bom.  passarina  (ac(;;  to  '^ BaceoJia '*) ;    Sie. 
p&88ula ;  Tar.  pas'l ;  Neap,  paasol^. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  paiassa. 

4.  Spanish:  pasa. 

6.  Portuguese:  passa;  Indo-Portugueie :  cascas/?/. 

6.  Genoese  :  Kent.  «en^bu. 

9.  BoMANESE  :    OberL  eueta,  •jeueta,  •jueta,  uSta  {ace.  to 

Carigiet),  euveta  (ace.  to  the  Bible) ;    Oberh.  *juet ; 

Lower  Eng.  tieta. 

11.  Catalonian:  pansa;  F<sr^nc.  pansa. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :    panso,    *pa88urelo,   passeriya   (Ntmes) ; 

C^.     passarilho;     Central   Bouerg.    possorillos   pL, 
*pa8saiillo8  {id.),  ooudjefti  (Millau). 

14.  Old  French  :  passerilles /?/. 

15.  French:   TTalL  rou^in,  rosin;  Ard.  passreiU,  passrilL 

16.  Wallachian:  stafidS,  stafide  {ace.  to  Vaillant  and 
Bobb),  strafid^,  strafide  {ace.  to  the  Bible) ;  Kut%o^ 
Wallachian:  stafidM. 

(175.)  Grapes  dried  by  the  sun  (coll.). 

16.  Wallachian:  roscichinHy  rosichin^  {ace.  to  Vaillant). 

(176.)  Grapes  beginniDg  to  ripen  {coll.). 
15.  French  :  Champ,  abl^  {Mame). 

(177.)  Sour  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :  agresto ;  Sic.  agresta,  agr^stu ;   Ten.  gresta ; 

Bov.  agrest. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  agrazzu ;  South,  agresti. 

4.  Spanish  :  agraz. 

5.  Portuguese  :  flfgra90 ;  Gal.  acio. 

6.  Genoese  :  agrassiu ;  Ment.  aigret. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bol.  agrsBst,  agherstoun ;  Piedm.  agrest. 

8.  Friulano  :  agrest,  *gre8t. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN5AL  :  agras,  *eygra8. 
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. '  11.  Gatalonian  :  eigraa ;  ^  Vaiene.  agr&s. 

12.  PRoyEN9AL:  aigras,  eigras,  eigraafiado ;  Lower  Dauph. 
aigrd ;  Oasc.  berjixa ;  Central  JRouerg.  ogras. 

14.  Old  French  :  aigrest. 

15.  French:   rerjus;   Berr.  6gr6,  *varju;    Champ.  6gr\xn* 

(Mame) ;  Ard.  6gra,  ignn. 

16.  Wallachian  :  agurid^,  aguride  {ace.  to  the  Bible). 

(178.)  Sour  grapes  of  the  extremity  of  the  vine-branch. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  vardiw,  •verdin. 

(179.)  wad  grapes. 

4.  Spanish  :  agrazon. 

5.  Portuguese  :  kbniscd. 

11.  Catalonian  :  Ikmfrrusca  ;   Valenc.  agrasso. 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :  Jur.  lambrutsa,  lambritsa. 

14.  Old  French  ;  lambrusche. 

15.  French  :    •lambruche,    ^lambrusque,   *lambrot,    *la- 
brusque ;  Berr.  trillo. 

(180.)  Grapes  of  the  wild  vine  whea  it  flourishes. 

I.  Latin  :  cenanthe. 

(181.)  Picked  grapes  separated  from  the  bunches. 
4.  Spanish:  granuja. 

II.  Catalonian  :  Valenc.  granulla,  •granutxa. 

(182.)  Picked  grapes  which  remain  in  the  basket  where  the 
bunches  were^ 

4.  Spanish:  garulla. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  garula,  garulla. 
11.  Catalonian  :  granellada. 

(183.)  Vine-berries  accumulated  at  the  bung.    . 
15.  French  :  Champ,  chapo  (Mame) ;  Ang.  chapio. 

(184.)  Grape :  A  berry  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  ftcinus,  Scinum,  *acina,  *racemi  pi.,  uvS  {ace.  to 
Foitgate). 
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2.  Italian  :  Acino,  *uve  pi. ;  Rom.  vaco ;  Central  March. 

▼ago {Fabria}%o)\  Sass.  pupi6ni;  Sic.  cocciu;  Abr.  vach*. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  pupuj6ne;  South. 'pibibni. 

4.  Spanish  :  *uva8  pi. 

6.  Portuguese  :  •uva,  *4cino ;  Oal.  6ago ;  Indo-Poriu- 
gue8e :  cami. 

6.  Genoese  :  axmella,  *(iga. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  pi/<cirdB ;  Piedm.  asin^l,  •five 
pLy  He  {id.). 

8.  Friulano  :  Asin. 

9.  Bomanese  :    Oberl.  •euas  /?/.,  *euva8  /?/.,  •juvas  j!>/. ; 

Oberh. *iYS8pl., *jeva8/?/. ;  Lower  Eng.  ^uaBpl,, *iija8p/. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  Vazims  /?/.,  *ra8im8  p/.,  •razains />/., 

•uvas  jE)/. 

11.  Catalonian  :  Valenc.  ^rahims  pi. ;  Maj.  •reyms  /?/., 
rdyms  jt)/. ;  Min.  rems  /?/. 

12.  Provencal  :  adji,  aidje,  •utos  pi.;   Lang,  adje,  atche  ; 

Oaac.  gruN,  •gru,  gruo,  chiNglouN ;    Central  Rouerg. 
grut,  *grup,  *grudo,  *grud,  *gruno  ;  Auv.  grouno. 

15.  French  :    Champ,   grumm  (Aube) ;   Morv.  greumm, 

gr^mm ;   Wall,  r^hin,  rinhin. 

16.  Wallachian:  acinS  {ace.  to  Frollo),  b6anS  (ace.  to 
Bala9iescu)y\)roh6^n}Si {id.), borboanS (ace.  to " Lexicon "), 
•struguri  pL  ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian :  agoridh& ;  Intro^ 
Wallachian  :  grozde  pi.,  grojde  id. 

(I8«i.)  A  large  grape. 

1.  Latin:  **buma8tha,  **buma8ta,  ••bumastus,  •*bu- 
mastesj^^bumastis,  *  •biimastey  •^bamaste,  **brunia8ta, 
♦•brumastes. 

(186.)  A  grape  with  its  stalk. 

1.  Latin  :  botryo,  *botrio,  botryon. 

(187.)  A  stalk  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  scopto,  scopTum,  scdpus,  •botryo,  •botrTo, 
botr}'5n,  •sarmentum ;  ••e8na,**ra8patiuiii,  ••moissina, 
*  *marcuui. 
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7.  Gallo-Italio  :  Com.  pincirce. 
14.  Old  French  :  raste. 

(188.)  A  small  grape  that  dries  before  ripening. 

13.  Franoo-Proven9al  :   Vand.  mdh'rin. 

(189.)  A  raisin :  A  dried  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  ♦♦passula. 

2.  Italian  :  p&ssola,  p^ula ;  Neap.  pass^. 

9.  Bomanesb  :  OherL  euetas  pL,  •jeuetas  (ic?.),  •juetas  (/Vf.), 
netas  (W.,  ace.  to  Carigiet)^  •euvetas  (k/.,  ace.  to  the 
Bible,  Ed.  of  Coire,  1818). 

11.  Catalonian  :  pansa;   Valenc.  panseL. 

12.  PRoyEN9AL :  pansos  pL,  passurelos  (id,),  passeriya  (id., 
Nimes);  CJr.passarilhos/?/.;  O/i^ra/iJoe^er^.possorillos 
pi.,  *passarillo8  {id.). 

14.  Old  French:  passerilles j?/. 

15.  French  :  Ard.  passreill  jt)/.  passrill  (id.). 

16.  Wallachian:  stafid&  (ace.  to  '^Lexicon*'). 

(190.)  A  grape  dried  by  the  sun. 

16.  Wallachian  :    roscichinS,  rosichinX  (ace.  to  Vaillant). 

(191.)  Vine-berries  beginning  to  grow. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :    Gen.  agri  pi.  {only  med  in  the 
locution  "  en  agri  "). 

(192.)  Small  abortive  vine-berries  without  juice  (coll.). 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  desannei  pi.  {Montreux). 

(193.)  A  wild  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  •*,  see  (51). 

(194.)  The  skin  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin:  vinacCus;  **7inacium,  **vlnaceum. 

2.  Italian  :  fi6cine ;  Sienn.  fi6Gino ;  Tar.  scarp. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South,  ioddi. 
6.  Genoese  :  beretta. 
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7.  Gallo-Italtc  :  BoL  gofla;  Ferr.  graspuja;  Piedm. 
busety  bur86t. 

8.  Friulano:  cAfuL 

11.  Catalonian  :  Maj.  p^llofe,  •pelkrdfti. 
15.  French  :  Berr,  bourse. 

(195.)  The  skin  of  the  trodden  grapes. 
11.  Catalonian  :  p<?lloffl,  •pallofa. 

(196.)  Grape-skins  and  grape-stones  either  to  be  trodden  or 
already  trodden. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Com,  vinasc. 

(197.)  Pressed  grapes  {coll.). 
15.  French  :  Ard.  tniWe. 

(198.)  Pressed  grapes  from  which  the  must  has  not  been 
drawn. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar,  past ;   Ven.  grandua. 
13.  Franco-Proven^al  :  i^or.  gdnou. 
15.  French  :  Niv.  jon  {Clamecy). 

(199.)  Residuum  of  grapes  after  expression. 

1.  Latin:  vTnac(?a,  vinacea/?/.,  *bri8a;  **vinacia,  •*vina- 

eium,   ♦*vinatium,  **vina8ium,  **vinaceum,  **vinB- 
cinum,  **vinarium,  **acinarium. 

2.  Italian  :  vinaccia,  *grasse  pL ;  Central  March,  frisco- 
lata  {Fahriano) ;  Sa^,  binazza  ;  Sic.  vinazza,  vinazzu, 
Tar.  vinaz ;  Neap.  venacciA,  venacciare? ;  Ven.  graspe 
;;/.,  sarpe  {Id.) ;  Pad.  graspajole;  Vic.  zarpepL;  JBelL 
zarpa. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  binatta;  /Sot/^A. binazza, binaccia. 

4.  Spanish  :  orujo,  casca,  *lia ;  Arag.  ^^risa. 

5.  Portuguese:  brtrga9o,  buruso;  Ga/.  JaguUo;  Berc.buMo. 

6.  Genoese  :  rappwssu,  rappu ;  Ment.  asene. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Com.  vinascia ;  Berg,  grate  pi. ;  BoL 
A-inazza,  graspa,  graspoja ;  Ferr.  grapa ;  Mir.  graspi 
pi. ;  Mant.  graspe  pi. ;  Parm,  vinass  ;  Piac.  racca  ; 
Pav.  gMSAOd  pl.y  eraspi  (Jd.), 
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8.  Friulano:  trape,  ciarpe. 

9.  ItoMANBSE :  Lower  Eng,  arsuclas  pi. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vinaci. 

11.  Catalonian  :  ftrisa;   Fa^nc.  brisa. 

12.  Provencal  :    destregnado,  *de8trignado,  raco  ;    Upper 

Dauph.  m^r,  dratsi ;  B6arn.  druse ;  Lower  Lim,  aseno ; 
Central  Rouerg.  trdco,  •draco;  North.  Rouerg.  traco 
{Entrayguea) ;  Auv.  Bsae. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Netif.  dzlgno  {South-  West.  Vig- 
noble) ;  Lower  Dauph.  ju^na;  For.  troulha,  drouacha; 
Vaud.  djeino  (Lavaux),  dzeino  (id.) ;  Franc,  dj^n'. 

14.  Old  French  :  aisne,  esne,  aesne,  aiesne,  ainsne,  asne, 
aine,  ayne^  anne,  gen,  genne. 

15.  Frknch  :  marc ;  Rerr.  rap ;  Month,  djeunn ;  Mess. 
m^r;  Wall,  pacin,  hSmm,  •h^ydmm,  *mor;  Poit. 
rapp ;  Ang.  s^p. 

16.  Wallachian  :  tiscovinS,  tescuvinS  {ace,  to  Vaillant  and 
Pontbriant),  tescoinJl  {ace.  to  Cihac),  tescuime  {ace.  to 
Frollo)^  trevere,  *treavele  {ace.  to  Pontbriant  and 
'* Lexicon")^  treavere  (rV/.,  id.) ;  Kutzo- Wallachian  : 
b^rsii. 

(200.)  What  is  trodden  at  a  time  of  grapes. 

12.  Provencal  :    destregnado,   *de8trignado,  destretcbo ; 

Lang,  racado,  prensado,  prenso. 
15.  French  :  marc ;  Champ,  s^r  {Marne) ;  Saint,  treuill^e. 

(201.)  The  pulp  of  a  grape. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Parm.  grass. 

(202.)  Must :  unfermented  wine. 

1.  Latin:  mustum,  rScemus;  ••mustaticum. 

2.  Itaxian  :  mosto ;  North.  Cors.  mostu ;  Sass.  multu  ; 
Sic.  mustu ;  Tar.  must ;  AOr.  miiost ;  Neop.  must^  ; 
jRor.  most. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  mustu. 

4.  Spanish:  mosto. 

5.  Portuguese:  mdsto. 
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6.  Oenoese  ;  mosta ;  Ment.  most. 

7.  Gallo-Itauc:  Mil.  most;  Cremn.^mikBter;  Bol.  mdust; 
JRegg.  m6st ;  Mir.  moa'c  ;  Piedm.  must 

8.  Friulano:  most. 

9.  Bomanese:    Oberl.  muost^  *must,  ^most,   miist  (ace. 

to  CaHgiei). 

10.  Old  P110VEN9AL :  most. 

12.  PROVEN9AL  :  mouSy  ♦moustouiro ;  Lang,  moust ;  Gasc. 
mouch. 

13.  Franoo-Pro VENIAL !    JuK.  mdta ;   Neuf.  m6t'  {North 

and   South-East.  Vignoble) ;    Lower  Dauph.  mouoda ; 
Vaud.  mdda,  *mdtha,  ^oAta. 

14.  Old  French  :  moust ;  Norm,  moutardd. 

15.  French  :  moftt ;  Chfitnp.  mou  {Mame). 

16.  Wallachian:  must;  Kutzo-Wallachian:  mustu;  litrO' 

Wallachian) :  mostu. 

(203.)  The  must  that  comes  out  of  the  grapes  before  they 
are  pressed. 
2.  Italian:  presmoue;   F>ft. mostadura ;  Pacf. mostaiira; 
Ver.  mostiN. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Auv.  ramei. 

(204.)  The  must  that  comes  first  out  from  the  press. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  goutt  {Aube). 

(205.)  Strong  thick  must. 
4.  Spanish:  mostazo. 

11.  Catalonian:   Valenc.  mo8t6ty  mostds. 

(206.)  Weaker  must  procured  by  the  last  pressure. 

13.  Franoo-Proven^al  :    Vaud.  ivoWiM  {Lavaux). 

(207.)  The  quantity  of  must  coming  out  from  a  charged  press. 
13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  trolha. 

(208.)  Verjuice  :  The  juice  of  sour  grapes. 

I.Latin:      omphiicYum;      **oraphacum,      **omphax, 
♦*agresta,  **agrestis,  ••agrascum,  **verjutum. 
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2.  Italian  :  agrSsto ;  Neap,  agr^sta ;  Ven.  grdsta  ;  Roc, 
agrSst. 

4.  Spanish  :  agrazo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  agvajf^o ;  Oal.  acio. 

6.  Obnoesb  :  agrassiu ;  Ment.  aigret. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  -Bo/.  agr8B8t,agher8tdun;  P»^rf»i.  agrest. 

8.  Friulano  :  agr^st,  *gr6st. 

10.  Old  PROVEN9AL  :  agras,  •eygras. 

11.  Catalonian  :  agrds ;   Valenc.  agr&s. 

12.  Provencal  :  aigras,  eigras ;  Upper  Dauph.  aigrd. 

14.  Old  French  :  vergue. 

15.  French  :     verjus;    Month,   vdrdju;     Wall,   virdju; 

Vierv.  vSrdjeu ;  J$aint  verju. 

(209.)  A  grape-stone. 
I.Latin:  ylnaceum ;  ••arillus,  **arillum,  ••vinaoium, 
*  *  vinatium,  *  *  vinasium^  •  *  yinaoinum,  ♦  •  acinus^ 
••acinum,  •*acimen,  **acmen,  •*acrimen,  ••acermen, 
**acium,  •*acimu8,  **acinatium,  ♦  •acinacium,  **anna, 
♦♦moissina,  ••pepinus. 

N.B. — acinus    and  acinum  also  occur,  according  to 
Diefenbach,  in  the  sense  of  (112,  161,  177). 

2.  Italian  :  vinacciudlo,  •Acino,  *fi6cine ;  Central  March. 
graniello  (Fabriano) ;  Sic.  vinazz6Iu,  vinazzu,  arie/t/aru, 
•arilla ;  Tar.  gridd ;  Neap,  anile,  agrilk ;  Ven.  zigolo ; 
Rov.  yinazz61. 

4.  Spanish:  granuja. 

5.  Portuguese  :  bagulho,  grainha,  gradlho. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vinascioB  ;  Berg,  vinassoel ;  Bresc. 
yenassoel ;  Crem.  yinassol ;  Cremn.  vinazzool ;  Bol. 
Tinazzol,*gramustei;i;  Jlfoe/.  gramusten;  JRom^.yinazdl, 
vinaz6  (Imola) ;  Ferr.  gramostiN  ;  Farm,  vinaesscel ; 
Fiac.  racchitt. 

8.  Friulano:  isin. 

U.  Catalonian  :  bnBa  ;   Valenc,  granuUa,  ^granutxa. 
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The  present  collection  of  Neo-Latin  names  of  reptiles  is 
taken :  1.°  from  a  great  number  of  printed  works,  such  as 
dictionaries,  vocabularies,  nomenclatures,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  very  rare  and  often  out  of  print ;  2.°  from  manuscript 
works,  sometimes  unique,  and  always  very  scarce  or  difficult 
to  procure ;  3.°  from  my  own  herpetological  notes,  containing 
a  great  number  of  the  vulgar  names  of  reptiles.  Such  names 
I  have  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  collect  from  1843  till  1883  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  either  from  the  mouths  of  ^peasants  or  from  collectors 


FIRST  OKDER  :    CHEI,0N1ANS. 

o:f  reptiles*  For  in  my  youth  I  was  something  of  an  herpe- 
-t^c^^logical  amateur  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  well-known 
sccz^^cDlogist  Charles-Lucian  Bonaparte,  second  Prince  of  Canino, 
^^x^d  my  eldest  brother.^ 

JLs  regards  the  Neo- Latin  vulgar  names  of  the  European 
i*^* jptilea  belonging  to  this  very  long,  altlinugh  by  no  means 
c50MTip]ete  list,  they  are  all  beaded  by  those  adopted  in  French 
l>y  Dura^ril  and  Bibron  in  their  celebrated  work  "Erp«5tologie 
^^^^rale  ou  Histoire  naturolle  complete  des  reptiles/'  Pans, 
1  S^S4-54,  in  ten  large  octavo  volumes. 

Tor  nn  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  those  lists  see 
I>pendix  IV. 

First  Order.     *'  Chelonians  "  or  Tortoises. 
I,  "Tortue"  (generally),  Tortoise. 

1.  Italian  :  tartarngai  testfiggine,  •testudine,  ♦teetudo, 
•bizziictt,  *bizzuga,  •biscia  scodelliera,  •bitta  scudolkia,  •bitta 
ocodaia  (Morri),  *b6tta  scodcllaia  (Cherubini),  •Ixitta  scudaiii 

Ci«i*),  •testuggine   scudaia    (id*),   •cucchiara    (id.),   •cueciars 

(id,),*g6ngola  (id.).    Stenese;  Ronmn:  tartaruca;  NeapQUtun  i 

cesluniii,   cestiineja;  Abruzzese  i    cestunija;    id,  of  Teramo: 

f^tunoj;  Taranimo:  cilon;  Leccmei  cilona;  South,  Caiabnani 

acuzzarra ;   Sicilian :  tartuca,  scuzzara,  scuzzaira,  scuzzaina ; 

Venetian  :  gagiandra ;  VeroncHe  :  bissa  scudellara ;  Iloveretan  : 

Inssa  scudelera. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logadorese :  tostoine.   Cagiiaritan :  tostolni^ 

t08toiUU» 

3.  Spanish  :  tortuga,  •tartaruga  (Schmid),  *tartuga 
(Palnayreno,  I.,  E  iij.), 

^  Portuguese  :  tartaruga.     Galician  :  sapo  concho. 

5.  Genoese:  tartaruga,    Momtgrnque  \  Menionese  :  tartiiga. 


At  the  fiftli  Vfiione  drgti  Scitntati  ItaUmti  held  at  \Aicvn  m  1843,  T  read  >i 
HP'  f  ;riviiig  the  resiulte  of  my  ehtniiciil  re«earchi^  on  thf^  poistm  j>l  the  viper 


Jta  llprra)  printed  in  the  h'<fczrffrt  Tfi*c«un  ritlU 
(tifit  year*  Flr>rt*nre  1843).     A«  snme  EnfjliVh  ^Tilers  have 
rrhes  to  my  ubove  men tionwi  brother,  I  take  thia  opportniiity 


'I  iJic  error. 
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6.  Galtx>-Italic.  Milanese:  bissa  sciidell^ra,  tartariiga. 
Bergamasco :  bissasciillera ;  Brescian  :  bissa  scodelera,  b^ssa 
sciidel^ra;  Cremonese:  bissa  sciidelera;  Piedmontese:  biasa* 
copera;  Bohgnese:  tartaruga;  Modefiese:  galana;  Reggianoi 
bissa  scudlSra;  Parmesan:  bissa  scudlara,  tartaruga;  Pic- 
centino  :  bissa  sciidl^ra ;  Pavese :  bissa  sciidlSray  tartaruga ; 
Romagnuoh:  bessagalana. 

7.  Frioulan  :  copasse,  gajandre. 

8.  Eomanesb.  Oberland  R. :  schildkrota,  ^schilkrot  (Sale), 
testudna  (Carigiet),  schildkrot  (id.).  Oberhalbstein  JB. : 
tartaruga;   Lower  Engadine  R,:   tortuga  (Der,  Die,  Das). 

9.  Catalan  :  tortuga.     Valencian  :  tortua. 

10.  MoDEBN  OcciTANiAN.  Provengal :  tartugo,  tourtugo. 
Bouquiren  :  tartugou  ;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier :  tartuga, 
tortuga ;  Castrais  :  tourtuo. 

11.  Franco-Oocitanian  : 

12.  French  :  tortue.     Walloon  :  tortuw. 

13.  Wallacuian:  broascH  cestoasft.  Kutzo-Wallachian  : 
cSthft. 

II.  '*  Tortue  terrestre,"  Land  Tortoise. 

3.  Spanish  :  gal&pago. 

4.  Portuguese  :  c&gado. 
7.  Frioulan:  tartarughe. 

9.  Catalan  :  galapat,  *cal&pat,  •calapa,  •calapet,  *galfipet. 
Valencian  :  galap,  ♦gal&pago  (Orti,  343.). 

III.  "  Tortue  paludine/'  Marsh  Tortoise. 

3.  Spanish  :  gal&pago,  •tortuga  macho  (Seckendorff ). 

4.  Portuguese  :  c&gado. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magna  copasse,  cad6pe,  cod6pe,  c6pe. 
9.  Catalan  :  (as  the  number  II.). 

IV.  "  Tortue  marine,"  Turtle. 

1.  Italian  :  *galana.     Pugliese  of  Molfetta ;  sartuscin. 

2.  Sardinian  :  tartaruga. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magne  copasse,  tartarughe. 
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12.  Frbkch.     Walloon:  krapd-d-m^r. 

N.B. —  Compare  Latin  tesiudo  with  Italian  tesiUggine, 
liiTeapoIitan  eestunid^  Sardinian  tostdine,  Wallachian  cestoasd ; 
Low  Latin  tartuca,  tariuga,  tortuca,  tortua^  turtus,  galandra, 
gahuida^  with  Italian  tartaruga  and  *galana,  Boman  tartaruca, 
Spanish  tortuga^  Valencian  iortua;  Greek  j(€\a>vr}  and 
Modem  Greek  jaeXtiva,  with  Tarantino  eilon,  Leccese  cilova, 
and  ?  Italian  *galana.  Compare  also  German  schiidkroie, 
literally  '^  shield  toad/'  with  Italian  *bdUa  soudaia,  having 
the  same  literal  meaning ;  with  Milanese  bissa  sciidelSra,  lit. 
"  porringer  snake'';  and  with  Galician  sapo  concho,  lit.  '*  shell 
toad." 

Second  Order.     "Saurians"  or  Lizards. 

V.  "  Cam£leon,"  Chameleon. 

1.  Italian  :  camaleonte,  *cameleonte.  Neapolitan :  cam- 
maleonte,  camalionte ;  Sicilian  :  camaleonti. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  camaleonte.  Ca^liarifan  : 
camaleonti. 

3.  Spanish:  camaleon,  *camalion  (Schmid),  *cameleon  (id.). 

4.  Portuguese  ;  cameleao,  camaleao,  •camaleonte  (Fon- 
seca). 

5.  Genoese  :  camaleonte. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Piedmontese  :  camaleonte  ;  Bologneae : 
camalednt ;   Ferrarese  :   camale6nt ;   Pacese :   camaleont. 

8.  Romanese:  cameleon. 

9.  Catalan  :  camalleo,  caroale6y  *camaleon. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian  :  cameleon,  camaleon,  gambalion, 
gambalien. 

12.  French  :  cameleon.     Walloon  :  cam^leyon. 

13.  Wallachian  :  cameleon,  camelione. 

N.B.  Compare  Latin  chamaeleon  with  all  these  words  and 
Low  Latin  gamaleon  with  Modem  Occitanic  gambalion. 

VI.  "Gecko." 

Iv  Italian:  tar&ntola,  •stellione,  •tarentola  (Littr^),  *ter- 
r^ntola   (id.),  ^tarantella   (Zanotto).     Sassarese:    tar&ntula; 
niL  Trans.  1888-8-4.  22 
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Neapolitan :  lacerta  vermenara,  lacerta  fracetana ;  Tarantino : 
salanitr,  salenitr ;  Leccese :  lucerta  fracetana,  lucerta  verme- 
nara ;  Sicilian :  schirpiuni,  scrippiuni,  scurpiuni,  tignasa, 
lucerta  libbrusa ;  Paduan :  *lu8^rtola  (Patriarch!). 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  tardntula.  Cagliaritani  pia^ 
tilloni. 

3.  Spanish  :  alic&ntara,  *tarfintoIa  (Pereyra). 

4.  Portuguese  :  6«ga,  •alic&ntara  (Canto). 

5.  Genoese  :  scurpiun.  Monagaaque :  scrupiun ;  Menianene : 
scrupiyan. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Bohgnese  :  tarantla ;  Romagnuoh  of 
Faenza :   tarantula ;   id.  of  Imola :   tar&ntola. 

8.  Romanese.     Lower  Engadine  R. :  *tar&ntola  (Bible). 

9.  Catalan:  drago.    Algherese:  ascurpi. 

10.  Modern  OgciTANic.     Nigard:  taranta,  lagramua. 

12.  Frenxh  :  *tarentule.  Walloon  :  •kwatt-pess  (Remade). 

N.B. — Compare  Low  Latin  tarantula  with  the  greater  part 
of  these  words ;  Latin  stellio,  with  Italian  stellione ;  Latin 
draco  **  dragon,"  with  Catalan  dragd ;  Low  Latin  Scorpio^ 
meaning  sometimes  "  gecko,"  with  Sicilian  schirpiuni ; 
Genoese  scurpiun,  and  Algherese  ascurpi, 

VII.  "L£zard"  (generally  the  small  species),  Lizard. 

1.  Italian  :  luc^rtola,  *lucerta,  *lac^rtola,  *lacerta.  M<tr^ 
chigiano  of  Fano :  raganella;  Sassarese:  tilichelta;  Tempi^se: 
zirichelta ;  Ahruzzese :  luscerta,  nuscerta ;  id.  of  Teramo ; 
scertaroU  ;  Tarantino ;  lucert ;  Capo  di  Lecce  :  sarica  ;  Cala- 
hrian :  scefrate ;  Southern  Calahrian  of  Gerace :  zzafrate ; 
Venetian  :  lucerta,  lu^ertola ;  Vicentino  :  ri«ardola ;  Veronese  : 
o^ertola ;  Eoverctan  :  u«erdola. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  tiligherta,  ♦tiliguerta  (Cetti). 
Cagliaritan :  calux^rtula,  luxertula,  *caluscerta  (Diez). 

3.  Spanish:  lagartija,  •lagartezna.  Aragotiese :  sangar- 
tesa,  sangartana,  engardajina. 

4.  Portuguese  :  lagiirtixa. 

5.  Genoese  :  grigua.  Monagasque :  palabriina ;  Mentonese  : 
labrena. 
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6.  Qallo-Ttalic.  Milanese:  lilserta.  Verbanesei  vissopola; 
^ergamasco:  Imerta;  Bremano:  liuiferta;  riedmontese :  la«erta, 
la^erda ;  Bohgi^se :  lu^erta ;  Reggimio  :  ar-^intelhi ;  Parmemn  : 

par^intela,  lu-serta;  Pavese:  liiyerta  ;  RQmagnuoiQi  lu^erta, 

7.  Frioulan  ;  Ibcrte.  lisierte,  luA'tTte. 

8.  Roman ESE.  Ohvriand  i?. ;  luschart,  luscliardj  luzert, 
quatt^rpiergia,  Heiuzcnberg  R,i  da  quatter  pezzas  ;  Bftguu 
jR-  :  zerp  da  quatter  pezzas ;  tJppt^t*  Eiiijmihi(\  IL  :  loeerta ; 
T^tOtrer  Engadine^  li  :  luscbarda  ;  Eaateni  Tgrokse  of  Gardeaa  i 
ling-uMa  ;    Western  Tyrokse  of  Sulzhetg  :  niagnola. 

9.  Catalan  :  sargnntana,  *sergueiitaiia.  Vakncian :  sarga* 
tim^^  sergatana,  sergantana,  sergaucana. 

10.  Modern  Occjta^ian.  Provencal:  lagrarauzoi lagmmuo, 
la.og'raraiio.lotigatimo,  langromu^  largamuo,  lagur-muro,  gnito- 
oaiiro, chaou-de-San-Peire.  id.o/Almts:  anglorue;  id.o/Cuges: 
loiambrigueto ;  id,  qf  the  HauteB-Alpes  i  larmuza.  Ni^ardi 
estrapiouD,  lagramuza;  CivennoiHi  angloro,  petlngloro,  rigoloii, 
r^gotoii;  Virarak:  \vLvmuzo\  Litngiiedocienof  MonipeHier:  au- 
B^ola,  grata-muralhas,  ouglora,  rigoloun;  id,  of  Colognac:  ren- 
golo,  lengloro,  lengrolo,  eogloro,  kgreuiuzo,  grizolo;  CafiftatJti 
eiigj»ji5olo ;  Ag^noi'fs:  sarnilho  ;  Poncrgois:  oDgrouolo,  ongrolo, 
'"^Ugloro  J  *(/,  of  Smnt'Bauzdg  :  clobeto,  esclobetOj  ringouleto  ; 
**'-  q/Mi/iani  engrouolo;  id.  of  Pepreiau  :  iugrono,  erigrolo; 
*^*  of  Campfignm  *.  engrizouolo  ;  id,  of  Aubin:  grochoule ; 
^<^*4ihern  Ronergois  of  Viliefmnche  :  claou-de-sen-Peire,  cla<ja- 
P^ide ;    id,  itt  qf  Nant :    engreoulo  ;    id,  id,  of  Camarh  :    en- 

^&<>Urtino  j  *V/.  id.  of  Belmont :    luzerp,  Inzer,  lizert ;  Nortlnra 

"-^uergots  qf  Entraggites:  serpouleto  ;  Perigonrdin:  'angnzole 

'  -"  ouch  erie) ;  Lower  Limo mhi :  eii  g  ro  u  zou  1  o .  eii  g roz  o  u lo ,  •en- 

^"^^55ooulo  (Boiiclierie)  ;   Gascon  :  serrialho,  sarTiulho,  claou-de- 

^^^-^-Peire;  Bearnese:  singraouIhetOp  cbichanglo  ;  Bagountm; 

t^i^banglaj  Mi-Pirigourdini  •aagleite  (Garrau)  ;  Auvergtrnti 

,^  1  J.   Francx>-Occitanien,     Forezien  :     larmuza,     lentiiza. 

^^^mphinoi^i  larmiza;  Gcnevois:  liiizette/l<5zette,  gremilbette; 
'^-'^^9€-er  VaJtmon  of  Vionnaz:  lizerna  ;  Vatfdois:  lizetta,  lain- 
^^^^  lanzer,  linzer ;  kLofLamanne:  grcmelhetta;  Frihourgeoi^ 

'^^^gardi  lant^metta ;  id,  Qoueiso:  hni&e;  id.  Gru^riui  lanaa;; 
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Netifchdiehis  of  La  Paroi^ne  :  lancerda  ;  id,  of  Lets  Monfagn 
Tctrda;    id,  of  Vai*de-Tratern  \    I'^arda  j    id.  of  Val-de-Rugi 
lanceraa;  Jurnmen  of  Lffs  Four^s :  Idzado;  Franc- ComtoiJt  of 
Plancherdm-MineB:  lozadge;  South-eastern  Vosgien  of  Veuironz ! 
liihade. 

12.  French  :  It^zard.  Bernehon :  ra^iette,  rapiette,  llseite,  I 
lunette;  Upper  Mnncfau  :  Hzarda;  ChampenoisqfLangre8\  1^- 
zurde ;  Morcandeau  :  luierne,  •luerne,  *luarne,  leujotte  ;  id,  of 
t/f^  Niternais :  lujar,  beurlujotte;  id,  id,  of  the  North- Wed: 
lui^erne,  lulmrne  (in  some  parts);  Burgundian :  luzard; 
Lorrain  of  Badonviller :  lezate,  Uzate ;  id,  Ve^taincourt :  te- 
halle;  id.  Lurigmj :  eurliaille;  id,  Moijennmulier  i  elhate;  id. 
Saint- Blai^e-ln' Roche:  lezA;  id.  Sanies:  jorjolotte  ;  id*  PrO' 
vene/teres'8-Fate:  aolhaofce;  id.Lmse:  erholate;  id,  Verdenai: 
nazade;  id,  Part'Snr'S^iik :  lezed  ;  id,  Thizeg- Saint- Martin: 
coudtre-pie  ;  id,  Landremont :  quete-brache  ;  id,  Moirrom :  | 
14zei*e ;  id,  Cmtines :  quouete-^-broucbG ;  id,  Hoidlle  :  leze- 
dieu;  id,  Conrbessauoi:  leze ;  id,  EinvUle :  leze;  id,  Somtner^ 
tiller :  l^zfique ;  id,  Antkelupt :  n^z^gue  ;  id,  LemainviUe :  M- 
zedieu;  id,  Lakvuf:  \6^He;  id,  Vamielevilk:  lezdte;  id,  Ma- 
ra inriiie  :  lezeerd ;  id,  Mergugneyi  llzetteu ;  id,  Rugaeyi 
lezudhe ;  iK  Crtrmurt-ks'  ViSvUle :  MzathioB ;  id,  Pitrre-la* 
Treiche:  kzato;  id,  Damgermaini  lazard ;  id,  Autigutj'ia* 
Tour :  lojadieu  ;  id,  Ahcncourt :  lazeque  ;  id,  Maconcourt ; 
lanzade ;  id,  Mouicoart :  lezatie  ;  id,  La-Nenm-  VUle-sous- 
Monffort :  lezathieu ;  id,  Ligtil'dlk  :  ISzadieii ;  id,  QeMcourt  : 
lazatieu  ;  id,  BouilhimUe  :  lajaieuoe  ;  id,  Marlimourt:  quatre* 
piche ;  id,  Mamonriik :  l(3zer  j  id,  Le  Tholg :  lohande ;  id,  Ra- 
monchamp:  lezade;  id,  Champdrag:  leuhaute;  id,  Orand- 
villern  :  lobhatte ;  id,  Degcittmnt :  lahaute ;  id.  Docelles  :  lo* 
haute ;  id.  Mo  gen  :  ellehSte  ;  id,  Valhk  :  elheque ;  id.  La- 
clmpelk  :  lehata  ;  id,  Ilailiainnlk  :  l^hdte  ;  id,  JDompierre  : 
lehhate  ;  id.  Lea  Rougeii-EaHr  :  elliadc;  id.  Maze  lag:  l^ziide; 
id,  SffHvheg:  lohate  ;  Ban-de-Ia- Roche:  chanadrelle,  chaidrej 
oientre  de  fontaine  ;  Messin  :  couetr^paye  ;  id,  of  R4miU^ :  ' 
\k7Av^  cmHatrepay,  cuStetrepay  ;  WaJioon  :  kwatt-pess,  •kater- 
pi^ge;  Rouchi:  qualerpieclie;  id,  of  Mauheuge:  quatre-pietf 
Norman  ;  lizard,  t<Sragiie  (Bois),  teraigae  (id.) ;  id. 


quatre-pietim 
tofGuern^i^^ 
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Brartie ;  Poitedn  :  angro^ze,  angroize,  rapiette,  labreche ; 
^SainiofujeaiHi  angrote,  Lmgrote;  kL  Eadern  Smntungeak : 
angroezc,  angoize ;  Anffmn  ;  lizeard. 

13*  Wallachian  :  sopirla,  ^sopu'la  (Bobb),  ♦aoperla  (id.), 
•aerpelft  (id.) ;  htro-  Wallachian  :  gusceritea. 

N.IS. — Compare  Latin  Incerfa  with  a  great  number  of  theae 
rords,  which  are  very  often  strange  corruptiona  of  it,  such  as 

orrain  IHatie^  iojmimi^  it h die,  hhante^  ioftande,  lajmenne. 
hhers,  howe?er,  are  not  reducible  to  hwetta  or  k^erim,  and 
theoe  offer  a  good  field  for  investigation,  aometimea  very  diffi- 
culty {jo  etymologists.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  observing :  1'. 
that  Low- Latin  seorpio^  as  Nl^ard  esfrafnoim,  seems  to  hav« 
been  used  not  only  for  ** gecko/'  but  also  for  "lizard;"  2^ 
that  Reggiano  ar^hitella  points  to  **  a  r  gen  turn,"  on  account 
perhaps  of  the  sometimes  rather  siK^ry  appearance  of  iha 
abdominal  plates  and  &cales  of  the  tail  of  this  pretty  littlo 
creature;  3^.  that  Chambure's  derivation  of  lumernc  from 
"lucerna,'*  given  in  his  "  Glossaire  du  Morvan,*'  Paris,  1878* 
receives  confirmation,  as  I  think,  from  Fribonrgeois  ianlerntUa, 
which  points  to  **  lantema/'  very  much  in  the  same  wliy  that 
kiserne  points  to  **  luceroa.'* 


VlIL   "LIZARD   Vert*'    (also  the 
Green  Lizard. 


Lkzard   Ocellk*'), 


1.  Italian:  ramarro,  *Iacerfcolone, *lucertola  verde,  •liguro 

r3{Dnti)«  *lue^rtola  verminara  (Cherubini).    Af*eiino  :  rdgono ; 

Ji^^nmn  :  r&gano  ;  Marchifjiano  of  Fano  :  raganacc ;  Neapolitan  : 

•iy  «ttone,  taraarro,  lancellotto  ;  Noiano  :  racano  ;  Abruzzese  : 

'^'chdn ;  Tarantino :  lucirton  ;  Lecc^se :  lucerta  erde,  lucertone 

^»Hie  ;  Capo  di  Lecce  :  sarm^nuhi ;    Cakihrian  :  scefroriu  ;  St' 

^^^m'^in  :  lucirtuni ;    Venetian  :  leguro,  languro,  luferta  verde  ; 

^^c^ntino  I    ligoro,    ligaoro ;     Veronese  :    ligadar ;    Beliunese  : 

'^^rtinc^z,  saltamartin;  Roveretani  lugord,  ligord,  lugor. 

2-  Sardinian  :  Cagiiaritan  :  caluxertula  manna. 

3.  Spanish:  lagarto.     Aragonese:  fardadio. 

4.  Portuguese  ;  lagarto. 

&.  Genoese:    lago,      Monagasque:   axibertu ;    Madoncsei 
\a  Albert 
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6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  ghSzz.  Comasco :  lingor ; 
VaUelUnese  of  Tirano :  ligor ;  Verbanese  :  lingori ;  Bergamaaeo 
of  Valle  Gandino :  ligori,  Hgur,  ligurt ;  id.  of  Valle  Brem* 
bana :  martinas ;  id.  of  Valle  di  Scalve :  leii ;  Bresciano : 
lu«ertii,  Ugoi ;  Cremonese :  lu«ertdon ;  Piedmontese :  lajol,  ajol, 
la^erta  verde ;  Bolognese :  liguri ;  Modenese :  rugr61,  urgol, 
rugol ;  Ferrarese :  algur,  argur,  alguor,  Hgor,  liguor ;  Man- 
inan :  lugher,  lugar,  liiserton  ;  Parmesan :  rang611,  rig611 ; 
Pavese :  alio  ;  Roniagnuolo  :  mar. 

7.  Frioulan  :  sbftrf,  8b6rs. 

9.  Catalan  :  llangardaix,  Uagardaix,  llagart,  *lleiigap- 
daix,  ♦Uegart,  lluert  (in  some  parts).    Majorcan:  lagart. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  limber,  laimber^ 
lamber,  ringrolo.  Civennois :  laouzet,  laouze,  letrou,  sernalho, 
rasado.  Langxtedocien :  laouzer,  lazer,  lezer,  letroun ;  id.  of 
Mont  pettier  I  sernalha,  sarnalha ;  Southern  Rouergois  of  Nant : 
luz^rp,  lizert,  •Hz^rp  ;  Upper  Limousin  :  luzer ;  Lower  LimoU" 
sin  :  llzir  ;  Gascon  :  luz^r,  laouzer. 

11.  Franco-Occitanian.  Dauphinois  :  lhi«or,  *larmu8 
(Champollion) ;  Gdnevois  :  linzard  ;  Vaudois  :  verd^  ;  Juras- 
sien :  verdet. 

12.  French  :  lizard  vert.  Berrichon ;  lizanvert,  lizard, 
lizerd,  sacavert ;  id.  of  Chns-Neuvy  :  milanvert ;  Champenois : 
verdriot ;  Morvandeau  :  varduiot ;  id.  of  the  Nivcrnais  :  veur- 
delle  ;  Burgundian  :  verdelle  ;  id.  of  the  Yonne  :  verde^iau  ; 
Walloon  :  vett  kwatt-pess  ;  Poitetin  :  lavert,  lavart,  lazvart ; 
Saintongeai^  :  lazert,  azert. 

N.B. — The  etymology  of  several  of  these  names  is  very 
obscure  indeed,  but  many  of  them  are  related  1°.  to  "  la- 
certus,"  as  Spanish  lagarto,  Catalan  lldgdrdaiXf  l/dngdrdaix^ 
llftert,  with  a  great  many  other  of  this  list ;  2°.  to  "  viridis,**' 
as  Vaudois  verde  with  other  four  or  five  ;  3°  to  Latin  lacerfus 
riridiSy  as  Mentonese  laaibert,  Monagasque  axibertu,  and 
Poitevin  lazvart,  lavart  or  lavert ;  but  Saintongeais  lazert  or 
azert  points  simply  to  '*  lacertus  ";  4°.  it  seems  difficult  not  to 
connect  Veronese  ligador,  Vicentino  ligadro,  Ferrarese  algvdr 
(note  the  stress)  with  the  scientific  form  alligatdre,  although 
this  refers  to  an  entirely  diflTerent  Saurian  not  found  in  Italy. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  association  of  the  proper 
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name  of  Martin  with  that  of  this  lizard  in  Bellunese  maritncds 

or  saliamartm  and  in  Bergamasco  wfir////fl^.    Romaj^nuolo  nmr 

(for  r*mar)  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Italian  ratnartOf  the 

derivation  of  which  from  rame  "  copper  "  and  its  comparison 

with  German  kupfereidecline  "copper  lizard*'  are  mentioned 

by  Diez  at  page  392  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "  Etymolo- 

gisches  Worterbnch  der  Romaniijchen  Sprachen/'  Bonn,  1878  ; 

although  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  termination  -arro^  with 

double  r,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Roman  termination 

-aro  with  a  single  r,  the  latter  of  which  corresponds  to  the 

Tuscan  *alOi  as   in   carbonaw^   rom.    carbotiaro    **  coaUman." 

This  beautifulj  dazzling,  and  really  fascinating  saurian  has 

been  very  appropriately  described  under  his  actual  Florentine 

and  only  good  standard  Italian  word  ramarro  by  the  greatest 

of  all  the  Italian  Poets  in  his  '*  Inferno,"  xxv,  terz.  27  : 

•*  Come  1  ramarro  sotto  In  gnia  fersa 
Dc'  dl  canicular,  cangiaado  siept% 
Folgore  pare,  ec  la  via  attraversa/* 

Alt  t hit  green  lizard^  under  the  great  seourge 
Of  datfn  canicular ^  exchanging  hedge^ 
Lightning  aj?jfearethj  if  the  road  it  cross, 

(Longfellow,  sUgMlg  altered.) 

IX.    "GONGTLE,"  SkINK. 

h  TxALTANt     Siciiian  :  tiru. 

2.  SARDINIAN.      Logudorese  :    tiligugu,   tilingoni   (Cetti). 
C^ffgliaritan :  sazzaluga. 

IT.B. — ^These  words  have  no  relation  to  the  Latin  seifums, 
Jt  seems  probable  that  their  first  part  **  till,*'  which  may  also 
"^  found  in  Stissarese  fUichelta  and  Logudorese  iUifjhet*fa 
lizard,"  may  have  originally  had  a  generic  meaning.  This 
'^ttiark  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  Tempiese  ztrivheltn^ 
^li«re  2/W  appears  to  bo  the  same  as  Sicilian  tiru  and  Italian 
^•Vo,  this  last  (under  the  nok  responsibility  of  the  Academy 
^f  la  Crusca)  meaning  or  having  meant  "  viper 


"f 


•eicigna.     Roman  :    fienar^la  ;    Lecoeee : 


ser* 


1.  Italian  : 
ptula;  Siciiiani  cicigghiu. 

2.  Sardh^ian.    Logiidore%ei  liscierba,    Ciigliaritan\  scbili- 
gt^feau,  lanzinafenu^ 
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3.  Spanish  :  ^tepa  (Seckendorff),  ^sepedon  (id.),  ^sipedoti 
(id.),  *8ipidon  (id.). 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provengal:  lagramuzo,  ^rasado. 
Nigard:  agulhoun  de  pra;  Languedocien  of  Manipeilier: 
nadiueL 

N.B. — ^Spanish  *Mpa,  etc.,  are  the  only  words  related  to 
Latin  seps;  serpiuia  points  to  ''serpens";  *cieigna  and 
cicigghiu,  to  ''caocus"  and  to  Low-Latin  cieina,  eeeieulm 
''slow- worm'';  fienardla^schiligafenu,  lanzinqfenu,  liscierka, and 
agulhoun  de  pra  "  sting  of  meadow  "  remind  us  of  "  foenum, 
herba,''  and  "pratum,"  on  account  either  of  the  slender 
shape  of  the  sepa,  or  because  this  innocent  reptile,  with  yery 
small  eyes,  delights  in  meadows  amidst  grass  and  hay.  With 
regard  to  nadiuel,  this  word  is  simply  the  phrase  "  has  no 
eye,"  or  n*  a  d*  iueL 

XI.  "Orvbt,"  Slovv-wgrm. 

1.  Italian  :  lucignola,  lucign61a,  cecilia,  angue,  *anfe^bdna 
(Vallisneri),  *orbe8cicolo  (id.),  *orbettino  (Nazari),  *serpdnte 
vSrmo  (Cherubini),*serpinte  vetro  (id.),  *8erp4nte  fragile  (id.), 
*8ubb6rgola  (id.),  solifuga  (id.),  biscia  6rbala  (Monti),  drbiga 
(Gambini),  orbetto  (id.),  orbi^olo  (Pirona),  ferula  (Patriarchi). 
Roman :  cecella,  cecigna ;  luscengola  (in  some  parts)  ;  Neapo^ 
litan  :  sparte-matremmuonio;  Venetian',  lanza,  anza;  Paduani 
orbe«iol  (Nardo);  Vicentino:  bissorbola,  bissa  orbola;  Bellunese: 
orbiaigola,  orbi«iola,  reve^da ;  Roveretan  :  orbi«ola,  orbarola. 

3.  Spanish  :  *cecilia  (Velasquez),  *culebra  vidriosa  (Sek- 
kendorff),  *8erpiente  quebradiza  (id.),  *anfi8bena  (Schmid). 

4.  Portuguese  :  licran9o,  lican9o,  *amphi«bena  (Wagener), 
ampheaibena  (id.).     Galiciati :  liscacer,  liscancre,  bichorro. 

5.  Genoese  :  seixella,  scixuella,  sagogiiia.  Monagasque : 
engheju ;  Mentonese:  angriiej. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  orbi«o,orbe«in.  Lower Milanedei 
giazzo,  vermiso  ;  Brianzuolo :  t^bisora ;  Comasco  :  orbi/9dla, 
tobi«ola :  Vatellinese  :  vid&rbola ;  Verbanese :  bissorbola,  bissa- 
bis86rbola;  Piedniontese:  orbaciol:  Bolognese:  urbs^in;  Man^ 
titan:  orb«in;  Parmesan:  orb«ein;  Patese:  *mil6  (Manfredi); 
Ravennate :  serpen  d'  vedar. 
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7.  Frioulan  :  uarbite,  uarbitul,  imrbmn,  «gurbi«uL 

8.  RoMANESE :  Oberland  R. :  cischeglia,  ceracheglia,  Oher- 
halbstein  R, :  schischegliu  ;  Upper  Engadine  R^ :  serpaint ; 
Lower  Engmiim  R. :  orba,  serpaischen. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Frovetk^al:  ourguelh,  ourguel, 
orvari,  ^ourgiiei.  Nli^anli  agulhoun ;  Ceientwi^:  nadiuel, 
nadiel,  anadiuel;  Ag^nois:  Imet ;  Rattergoi^  of  Monibaxem: 
naduelf  noduel,  nonduel ;  id,  of  Sdvemc :  buorllie,  borlhe ; 
Northet^n  Rouergok :  oduel,  ozuel ;  id,  id,  of  C(frlades:  barli; 
Gascon :  anilh* 

11.  Franco-Occitanian.  Foi'^zieni  anivei, borliou,  bordou, 
borgnou.  Dnitphimm:  argu^u;  G^neroiti:  lanvoui  (pronounced 
"lanwi  **  according  to  Prof.  Rieu) ;  Lower  Valai^an  of  Vhnnaz : 
anve ;  VaudoU:  anvoue,  orvet^  lamzer;  Jfiramieni  borgne, 
borne,  bone  ;  uL  of  the  Founjs :  auva,  ova,  bouanou ;  Franc- 
Comhiat  anvoie,  anveau,  &nvi  (Chambure);  id.  of  Baitme: 
an  vet,  dan  vet,  danvouet;  id.  of  Plancherles-Minm:  denveu. 

12.  Frekch  ;  orvet,  •aveugle,  *serpent  aveugle,  *envoye, 
•serpent  do  verre,  •anguille  de  haie  (Humbert),  *  roquet 
(Haut  Maine),  •du.sil  (Nancy),  Bernchon:  ana^il,  aneu,langou, 
borgne;  Weniern  Berrichoni  angnu ;  Upper  Jlancemt:  auvet, 
ttuvin;  Morvandeati:  lanyiau;  Burgundian  :  lanveau  (Chatn- 
bure) ;  Lorrain  Vosgten :  anveu,  dzai ;  id.  of  Montbeliard : 
AQTeti  dan  vet,  danvouet ;  Ban-de-h-Roche:  antrevie;  Meissin: 
bo&gne  ;  id.  of  RhniUg  :  bugn  ;  JFailoon  :  dizi,  dzi,  cizai ; 
^imurois  :  scorlo  ;  id.  qf  Lujeembourg  :  cawet  ver  ;  Picard : 
corpion  ;  Upper  Norman :  orvere  ;  Norman  of  the  Bessin : 
orver;  Poitevini  8oiird,angueneuil  (Chambure);  Saintongeaisi 
giiieul;  Angetin  of  8egt*i  *.  an  vain;  Gaii&tz  anva,  anv^,  anvai. 

13.   Wallachiam  ceciliz,  aerpe  orb  curt  (Bobb). 

Is^.B. — Cmcilia,  from  *'  cti>cu8/'  ia  the  Latin  name  of  this 

•^Ojiao^  which,  on  account  of  ita  very  small  eyes,  ignorant 

P^ii^ants  suppose  to  be  blind.     Italian  ceciUn,  Koman  cecdht^ 

***>iiiane&e   cMteglia,    and    Wallachian    ceciiiz    derive    Irom 

CB^cilia^  but  **  orbua/'  in  the  aense  of  '*  blind/*  ia  the  root  of  a 

BiUch  greater  number  of  words  belonging  to  this  list,  such  aa, 

for  instance,  the  diminutive  forms  orbiso,  Milanese  ;    urbs^in^ 

Bologaeae  j  uarbUul^  Frioulan  ;  orcet^  French.     Other  names 
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are  related  to  French  borgne  "one-eyed,'*  as  Ronergois 
buorlhe ;  For6zien  borgnou  or  bordou  ;  Jaraasien  bome^  b&tie, 
and  bouanou  ;  Messin  bdgn.  The  phrase  "  has  no  eye ''  n'  a 
(T  iuel  (9ee  p.  322)  is  recognized  in  C^vennois  nadiuef,  nadiel^ 
and  anadiue/;  Kouergois  nadukl^  noduil^  nondnei,  odttii^ 
and  azuei;  Gascon  anilh;  Berrichon  amgil  or  aneu;  Sain- 
tongeais  gnienl-y  PoiteTin  angueneuii,  the  first  element  of 
which  points  to  ''anguis"  make.  *'  Angnis  **  is  ako  related  to 
Italian  angue ;  G^neTois  lanroui ;  Yalaisan  anti ;  Franc-com- 
tois  danvouet ;  French  *enroye ;  Western  Berrichon  angom ; 
Bargnndian  hnreau. 

Third  Order.   "Ophipians"  or  Sxakes. 
XIL  "  Serpent,"  Sxake  (gexerally)  and  (particularly) 

COCLEUVRE,"  XOX-VENOMOVS   SnAKE. 

1.  Italian:  serpe,  serp^nte,  *angue,  *coluhro,  *colubre, 
biscia.  Litomeiie :  selp^nte  ;  Roman :  serpa ;  Northern  Car- 
ifican  :  serpa ;  Sas^arese :  salpa,  silpenti,  colora ;  Tempiese : 
salpiy  salpenti;  Southern  Corsican :  sarpi,  sarpenti ;  Neapolitan: 
scorzone;  Tarantino:  scurzon;  Calabrian:  cursune:  Sicilian: 
serpi,  sirpenti,  culovria  ;    Venetian  :  bissa,  •serpento. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  serpente,  colora.  Cagliarit^n : 
scrpenti,  coloru. 

3.  Spanish:  serpiente,  sierpe,  culebra,  *culebro.  Asturian: 
cuelebre. 

4.  Portlguese :  serpente, serpe, cobra.  (?(7/iW<in :  cobrega ; 
id.  of  the  Bierzo  :  crioba. 

5.  Genoese  :  serpente,  bisc-cia.  Monagasque :  sarpente ; 
Mentonese :  serpent,  biscia. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese  :  serpent,  bissa,  biss.  Coma%eo : 
verm  ;  Valtellinese  :  verom  ;  Val  di  Blenio  :  bissdgn  ;  Berga- 
viOHCO  :  serpent,  b^ss  ;  id.  of  Val  di  Scalce  :  erem  ;  id  of  Valle 
Catallina :  irem,  v^rem  ;  Piedmontese :  serp,  sarpent :  Boh' 
(jnene :  serp^int,  bessa ;  Modenese :  serpeint ;  Parmesan :  bissa ; 
Romagnuolo :  sarpent. 

7.  Frioulan  :  serpint,  biss,  bisse. 
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8.  RoMANESE.     Oberiand  M.i    siarp.     Bergun  iJ» :   zerp; 
^^^^ower  Engadine  II,  :  serp,  serpaint. 

9.  Catalan  ;  aeq)»  serpent,  *vibre,  culebra. 

10*  Modern  Occita:nian*  Provengai:  ser,  aas^r,  assear, 
Tpen,  giscU,  colobro,  colobre,  coulobrt,  coulobre,  aD^uilho 
?  bouisoun,  anguielo  de  bouisoun.  id,  of  Arlm  :  culobrou  j 
Jl^ngndociim  :  ser,  serp,  serpent,  surpent ;  id,  of  MonfpeHier  : 
£1.11  guiala  de  bartas,  anguiala  de  garriga  ;  TonhuHain  :  coulobro  ; 
Ji'€jim'goi% :  serpen  ^  gisclas,  giscle  ;  Upper  Limousin  ;  barboto ; 
J^^amene:  quiraule ;  Aitrtnjnat:  chear;  id.  of  Ciermont- 
r*raml :  bissa  ;    Upper  Aui-erguai  i  boba. 

IL  Franco-Occitanian.  For^zien:  gisclou.  Daftphiuois: 
xpin,  couliivra  ;  Sarof/ard:  sarpife ;  GSnevoi^i  sarpent,  aer- 
J>^Tit;  Vahtimn  of  Vnl  d^  IIHez  :  borthiau  ;  Lower  Vafaimn  of 
f^onnnz  i  serpe  ;  VaudotH  :  eierpein  ;  FribonrgtoiH  Gruirin  : 
a^i^in;  Neufe/tdtehis  of  Len  3Io}dagnes  i  sarp&;  id.  of  Vf^l-de- 
^^w^aecrs  :  sarpiw  ;  Saufh^emieru  Voagien  of  Ventron  :  kelieve ; 
^c/L  id,  of  Vagney  :  keli<5ve  ;  id.  id,  of  Ramonchamp  : 
oovleuve, 

12.  Frknch  :    serpent,    couleuvre,    *couleuvre    de    bale, 

linguillede  haie,  *givre  (heraldic),    Berriehon:  sarpente,  ser- 

p^ute,  couleuve,  anguille  de  bois^son ;  Bttrg/tftdian  :  sarpant; 

W^r^,  guivre,  *vouipre,  •vevre ;  Lorrain  of  Vcxaincourt :  co- 

lieure;    id.  Mailhjt    colieuve ;    iV/.   Lfntetnrlofie :    eoliife ;    id. 

-^tiihdupt:  coulftve;  iV/.  Mmoncottrt :  couiuvre;  id.  Domger- 

fnmn:  qutvre ;  id,  Autignfj-h'ToNr:  queiuvre;  id,  Tramijot: 

coiiilluvre ;  id,  Pergay-siOUH-MK rmu  :  quieuvre  ;  id,  Circouri- 

^*  JToMzort  :  quei'euvre  ;  id,  Lirerdun  :  couleufe  ;  id,  Le  Thohj  : 

^^oldre;  id.  Chnmpdrat/i  col  Ore;   Lorrain   Vo^gifn:   cuelieve 

fH'ancy);    id,   J f ensign  of  Dommartin -.    serpont;    BuH-de-kt' 

R^^he:  coulieuve;  Messin:  eolieufe,  wivre;    Walloon:  sierpin, 

*^<^Iow,  coloiiv  ;  Ardennois  of  life  Condroz  :  calowe ;  NfimvroiH  : 

'5«>lcnit;  Picard :   serpin,  kyuyeuv ;  Normrin  :  couHeiivre;  fW. 

^^  ihe    Vexin:  coul^ve  j    id,  of  Valorfnes:  qiiilleuvre;   id,  of 

^^^^f^iiiin  :  couvre ;  Poilevin  :  vremine,  lie,  allunt ;  id.  of  Sain^ 

'^^^^.f^nl :  rremena^  ;  Gallot :  caleuve. 

J*i.  Wallachian  t  fierpe,  Searpe,  aarpe,  SopirlS  (Cihac). 
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XIII.    "  ElAPHE  a  QUATRE  RAIES." 

1.  Italian.   Marchigiano  of  Fahriano:   scorsone;  Roman: 
cervi6tto,  cervone,  scorzone,  *correiitone. 
3.  Spanish:  alicante. 
6.  Gallo-Italic.  Ferrareae:  8curz6n. 
10.  Modern  OociTANiAN.  Nigardi  bisas,  besas. 
12.  French  :  couleuvre  d  quatre  raies,  quatre  raies. 

XIV.  "Elaphb  d'Esculape." 

1.  Italian  :  saettone,  *i4culo,  *ba8toniere  (Pirona),  *acdiizia 
(AzzoHni),  *bi8cia  da  prato  (Malaspina),  *angi6  (Tiraboschi), 
*8mil6rdo  (id.),  *bi8Cione  inglese  (Cherubini).  Sicilian :  saet- 
tuni ;  Venetian  :  carbonazao,  carbonasso ;  Vicentino  :  scar- 
bonazzo ;  Soveretan :  carbonaz. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese  :  serpan.  Bergamasco :  bissii  ; 
id.  of  Valle  San  Martino :  gat6be ;  Mantuan :  anisa,  angia ; 
Parmesan  :  bissa  da  pri. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.     Nigard :  bisan. 

12.  French  :  esculape,  serpent .  d'EscuIape,  couleuvre 
d'Esculape. 

XV.  "  Tropidonote  a  collier,"  Water- adder. 

1.  Italian  :  vipera  acquaiu61a,  biscia  acquaiu61a,  serpe  ac- 
quaiu61a,  *bi8cia  del  coUare  (Gambini),  •vipera  d'acqua  (Me- 
taxa),  *mara880  d'acqua  (id.),  *8erpdnte  nuotatore  (id.),  *an- 
guilla  di  siepe  (id.),  *natrice,  ♦piccol6ccbio  (Pirona),  *colubro 
dal  coUare  (id.).  Roman  :  carbone,  magnarbspi ;  Leccese : 
casara,  l^sena,  lessendra,  serpe  pintu,  ipera  d'acqua ;  Sicilian : 
guisina ;    Vicentino  :  ranar61a. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudoreae  :  pibera  de  abba.  Cayliaritan : 
pibera  de  aqua. 

5.  Genoese:  bisc-cia d'a)gua.  Monagasque:  bisc-cia ratie- 
ra ;  Mentonese  :  biscia  ratiera. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milaiiese:  bissa  d'acqua.  Uj^per  Milanese: 
bissa  ranera;  Bresciano:  vipera  d'aqua ;  Bolognese:  bessanjda; 
Mantuan :  biss ;  Parmesan :   bissa  da  aqua,  bissa  da  I'aqua, 
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♦ini5  (Makspina) ;  Pavese :  bissa  d'aqua :  Romagnuolo :  bes- 
suozula,  bessa  insula. 

7.  Frioulan  :  madracc. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Nigard:  vipera;  Languedocien  \ 
^p^ro ;  Casfrais :  serp  a  couli^,  serp  a  coli^  (Gary). 

12.  French  :  couleuvre  k  collier,  couleuvre  d'eau,  serpent 
d'eauy  serpent  nageur ;  Saintongeais :  sarpent  beyin^e. 

13.  Wallachian  :  nSp^rcS,  nopirc^  serpe  de  ap&  (Bobb). 

XVI.  "  Tropidonote  Vip^rin." 

1.  Italian:  vipera  acquaiu6Ia  a  scacchi.  Soman:  zinna- 
vacclie,  magnasorci,  scacchi^ra ;  Sasmrese:  pibbara;  Tempiese: 
pipai-a. 

2.  Sardinian.   Logudarese:   pibera.     Cagliaritan:   pibara. 
12.  French:  viperiue. 

XVII.  "Coronelle  Lisse." 
12.  French  :  lisse. 

XVIII.    "  CORONELLE  BoRDELAISE." 

12.  French:  couleuvre  bordelaise. 

XIX.  "  Zam£:nis  Vert  et  Jaune." 

!•  Italian  :  biacco,  *baccLio  (Casaccia),  *8erpinte  uceella- 
tore  (Pirona).  Soman :  mil6rdo,  belle ;  Leccese :  scursune  ; 
'^ccT^inoi  anza. 

2-    Sardinian  :  colora  puzzonargia. 
5*     Genoese  :  bisc-cia  oxelinha. 

"•     Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  «mir61d,  mirold,  bil6,  scorson, 
sn^ilcrdon   (Biondelli),  *mil6rd   (id.).     Yerlmneae :    rattera ; 
^ffnma^co  of  Valk  Cavallina  :   erem  borgat^r ;    Parmesan  : 
^^;  Pavese:  milb. 
'•    Frioulan:  magne. 

^O.  Modern  Occitanian.  Nigard:  bisa;  Upper  Auvcrgnat : 
dzaspi. 
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12.  French:  couleuvre  verte  et  jaune,  verte  et  jaone. 
Saintongeais  :  dard,  derd,  silant. 

XX.  "  Zam^nis  Vert  et  Jaune.    VARiiTfi  noire." 

1 .  Italian.   Leccese ;    serpe  niuru  ;   Beliunese :   carbonaz. 
7.  Frioulan  :  carb6n,  carbonazz,  9harbonazz. 

XXI.  "  ViPERE,"  Adder. 

I.  Itali-\n:  vipera,  *vipra,  *mara880,  *tiro  (Crusca). 
Country  Florentine :  lipera ;  Leccese  :  ipera ;  Sicilian :  vipara. 

3.  Spanish:  vibora. 

4.  Portuguese  :  vibora.     Galician :  naya,  sacaveira. 

5.  Genoese:  vipera. 

6.  Gallo' Italic.  Milanese  :  vipera.  Commco :  lipara  ; 
Bergamasco :  lipera,  lepera,  ipera,  ^pera ;  Bolognese  :  vepera ; 
Modenese :  vipra ;  Ferrareae :  vipara ;  Parmesan ;  vipra ;  -Ro- 
magnuolo :  vepara ;  id.  of  Imola :  vepra. 

7.  Frioulan  :  vipare,  lipare. 

8.  Romanese.  Oherland  JR. :  vivra,  *viura  (Sale),  vippra 
(Carigiet).  Upper  Engadine  JR.:  vipra;  Faster  n  Tyrolese  of 
Fassa :  vipera. 

9.  Catalan  :  escorso,  escurso,  vibora,  *vipera,  *vibre,  *vi- 
vora,  *vibria. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Proven  gal:  ^^pero,  vibro.  Ni- 
gard:  vipera;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier  :  vibra;  Toulousain: 
bipero  ;  Rouergois  :  bipero. 

II.  Franco-Occitanian.  Lyonnais :  vipere  ;  Savoyard  : 
vipera ;  Lower  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz :  wivra ;  Neufchdtelois  of 
Les  Montagnes:  vivra;  Franc- Comtois :  vipare;  Jurassien  : 
vuivra. 

12.  French  :  vipere.  Berrichon  :  evip^re,  verpie,  varpie, 
vouivre  ;  Morvandeau  :  vip^e  ;  Btirgundian  :  vipere,  vivre ; 
Lor  rain  of  Motbeliard:  voivre  (Burguy);  Messin:  wivre 
Poitevin:  vip^ere. 

13.  Wallachian  :  napSrea,  nopircS,  viperS.  KutzO"  Walla^ 
chian  :  nSparticft ;  Istro-  Wallachian  :  catscft. 
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XXII.  "Aspic.** 

1.  Italian  :  dspide,  *&8pido,  *a8pe.  Sassareae :  filpidi ; 
Neapolitan :  dspede,  dspeto,  dspeta ;  Southern  Calabrian : 
^pitu;  Sicilian:  aspidi. 

2.  Sardinian.     Logudorese :  dspide.    Cagliaritan :  dspidi. 

3.  Spanish,     dspid,  ^aspide, 

4.  Portuguese:  &pide,  dspid  (Roquete). 

6.  Gallo- Italic.     Piedmontese :  dspide,  ispido. 

8.  Roman ESE.  Upper Engadine JR.:  aspid;  Lower Engadine 
22.:  aspide. 

9.  Catalan:  aspit. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian,     Nigard:  aspic. 

12.  French  :  aspic.  Berrichon  :  aspi ;  Upper  Manceau  : 
aspiquin. 

13.  Wallachian  :  dspidS,  Aspide. 

XXIII.  "  VipAre  Prester,"  Black  Adder. 

1.  Italian  :  scorsone.     Sicilian  :  scursuni. 

N.B. — To  the  Latin  words  serpens  and  its  root  aerpo,  coluber, 
ripera  (from  rivipara),  and  aspis  the  origin  of  a  great  number 
of  the  names  of  the  ophidians  is  due.  They  are  indeed  more 
or  less  altered,  but  their  derivation  is  always  recognizable. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  Sassarese  salpa,  Languedocien  ser, 
Auvergnat  chear,  Tempiese  salpenti,  Cagliaritan  color u,  Galician 
c^ega,  Galician  crioba^  Lorrain  quelurre  and  qui  ere,  Berga- 
niaaco  lipera  and  ^era,  Berrichon  verpie,  Messin  tcirrc,  Nea- 
politan dspetdy  Upper  Manceau  aspiquin.  I  talian  biscia,  Milanese 
*««a  and  biss,  Bergamasco  be-ss,  etc.,  are  related  to  Portuguese 
Hcho  "  worm,"  for  what  is  "  worm  "  in  one  language  may 
wcome  "  snake  "  in  another.  Compare  Danish  orm,  having 
^e  first  sense,  with  Swedish  orm,  used  in  the  second ;  and 
•«o  Bergamasco  krem,  meaning  sometimes  "  snake "  and 
wnoetimes  **  worm."  Perhaps  biscia  (see  Diez,  p.  358)  points 
^"bestia."  Venetian  lanza  and  anza  "slow-worm,"  Mantuan 
Mta  and  angia  "  ^laphe  d'Esculape,"  Bolognese  bessanzla 
M>d  Romagnuolo  bessa  dnzula  [liter.  '*  snake  angel "),  both 
Dieaning  "  water-adder,"  are  not  derived,  as  it   has  been 
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supposed,  from  "  anguis,"  any  more  than  Venetian  lanza  and 
anza  (which  derive  from  "  lancea "),  but  they  point  to 
"  angela/*  as  it  is  clearly  shown  by  Romagnuolo.  In  some 
legends  snakes  are  considered  as  disguised  fairies^  and  it  is 
not  more  strange  to  consider  them  as  disguised  female 
angels.  Moreover,  the  unlikely  mutation  of  Latin  "gu" 
into  "  z  "  is  opposed  to  the  anguis  theory,  while  anza  from 
anzla  is  explained  by  the  suppression  of  the  lot  the  Bolognese 
word. 


Fourth  Order.    "  Batrachians  "  or  Frogs. 

XXIV.  **  Grenouille  "  (generally),  Frog. 

Italian  :  rana,  ran6cchio,  ran6cchia,  ^ran^Ua  (Oherubini). 
Livornese :  grandcchio ;  Northern  Corsican :  granocchia  ;  Nea* 
politan  :  grandgna,  ran6gna,  ran6nchia,  ranav6ttoIa  ;  Abruz- 
zese  :  ranabbott ;  id.  of  Teramo  :  ranocchj  ;  Tarantino  mara- 
vuStt;  Sicilian  I  giurana. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanish  :  rana. 

4.  Portuguese  :  ra,  *arra.     Galician  :  ran,  ra. 

6.  Genoese  :  rseua,  rsDoetta.     Mentonese  :  granuja,  raina. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  ranna.  Bergamaaco  :  rana  ; 
Piedmontese  :  ranha  ;  Bolognese  ran6cc,  *ran6cia  ;  Parmesan  : 
rana,  ranocc  (Peschieri),  rantocc  (id.) ;  Romagnuolo:  randlla; 
id,  of  Imola :  ran6ci. 

7.  Frioul.\n  :  cr6tt,  rane. 

8.  RoMANESE.  Oherhnd  R, :  rauna,  rouna.  Oberhalbstein 
JR, :  rangla  ;  Lower  Engadine  R, :  rana. 

9.  Catalan  :  granota,  *rana.     Majoiran  :  gran6t. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  granoulho.  Quey-^ 
ransien  :  grapaout ;  Cevennoia  :  granouyo ;  Languedocien  of 
Montpellicr :  granoulha,  gragnola ;  Castrais :  engragnoto, 
engragno,  engronoulho,  gragnoto  :  Toulotisain  :  granoulho  ; 
Eouergois :  gronoulho,  rone ;  Gascon  :  graoulho,  gramoulho ; 
Bordelais :  rane ;  Bat/onnais  :  graoulhe 
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11.  Franco- OccTTANiEN.  Forezien:  rana.  Dauphimm: 
ranqueta;  Lotcer  Valaisan  of  Viannaz:  renadhe;  Fribauv' 
ffeoiB  CrruSrin  :  renaiUe  ;  Neufch&telois :  renauille  ;  Jumssien 
oftheFourgs',  reneuille;  Bressan:  renoiUe;  Franc*  Comtok : 
renouilley  renoueille  (Chambure) ;  id.  of  Plancher^lea^Mines : 
crayotte  ;  Souih-Fasiern  Vosgien  of  Ventron  :  t6ne ;  id.  id.  of 
Bamonehamp :  guernouille,  guemouye. 

12.  Frbnch  :  grenouille.  Berrichon :  raine,  gueurnoille, 
gaemoille,  grenoille,  guernouillat ;  Manceau  :  grenouille ; 
Upper  Maneeau:  ren&«elle,  jiloire;  Percheron:  guemaoude; 
Champenois  of  Troyes  :  raigne ;  id.  of  Reinw :  guernouille ; 
Morvandeau :  renoueille,  eurnoille,  eumoueille ;  Burgandian  : 
renouille;  Lorrain  of  Hablainville:  guernofle;  id,  Badonviller: 
guemouye;  id.Trampot:  guernauille;  id.Maconcourt:  grenoue; 
id.Oeivecourt:  r^ne;  id.Longuet:  guemouye;  Lorrain  Vosgim: 
rane,  ranotte ;  id.  of  MontMliard :  renoille ;  id.  of  Lunivilk ; 
guemaye;  Measin:  gu^rnaille;  id.ofRemiUyi  rexin\  Rouchi: 
loigne,  rouene;  Lillois:  guemoule ;  Picord :  ragne;  Norman 
Atranchin  :  guSnouille ;  id.  of  the  Bemn  :  avri6te,  abri^te  ; 
id.  of  Guernsey :  raine  ;  Poitevin  :  greneuille,  gueumeuille  ; 
Saintongeais :  gumeuille. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascft.     Intro-  Wallachian  :  jabii. 

XXV.  "DiscoGLOSSE  Peint." 

1.  Italian  :  ♦Rana  verde  acquaiu6Ia  (Cherubini),  rana 
acquaioula  (Cetti). 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  ranna  de  la  Mad6nna,  ranna 
de  San  Giovann.     Parmesan  :  camparett  (Peschieri). 

12.  French  :  grenouille  d'aigail  (J6nain).  Saintongeais : 
nme. 

XXVL  "Grenouille  Rousse," 

1.  Italian  :  rana  prataiudla  (Pirona),  rana  muta  (id.). 
'^^^muese  of  Teramo :  grassell  P 

3.  Spanish  :  mbeta. 

4.  Portuguese  :  rila,  rub^ta. 

7U1.  Tnuu.  1882-8*4.  23 
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6.  Gaixo-Ttauc.  Miirniese:  raiina  de  praii,  fraa,  saltafraa* 
Commco  :  pissucaii ;  CremoncHe :  cuinpeer  ;  Parmcsaft :  rana 
da  pr&^  rana  mutta,  camparett. 

7.  Frioulan;  cr6tt  di  romde,  crutt  di  San  Fieri,  pissar- 
giitt. 

N,B. — On  comparing  Latin  rana  and  Low  Latin  ranunculua 
with  the  mujority  of  the  names  in  tho  preceding  list,  it  will 
appear  that  several  of  them  are  more  or  less  recognizable 
alterationa  of  the  Latin.  Such  are,  for  instance,  Italian 
ranocchio  and  ^raneJia^  Livornese  grandcchio^  Neapolitan 
grating m  and  rHnouehid,  Portuguese  ^arra^  Farmeean  rdniocc, 
Oberhalbstein  Roinanese  nitigia,  Castraia  engragno^  Eouergoia 
roiie^  DauphinoLs  ranqueta^  Vulaisan  renadhe^  Percheron 
guernaoude,  Morvandeau   eurnoueille^  Lorrain   gueniouc,  etc. 

XXYIL    **S0XNEUR    A    VENTRE   COULECTl  DE    FEU**' 


1.  Italian:  botto  (Oherubini).  Litcchese:  boddaccbino 
(id»)  ;  lieihtMse  :  budoL 

6.  GALLo-IrALio.  3liifinese:  pissacan.  Upper  Milanese: 
bagaggell;  Romugnmh  oflmok:  zambeld,  bot. 

7.  Frioulan  :  raucci  er6te. 

IL  Franco-Occitanl\n.  Getievok:  hoc;  Vaudois:  ho,  hot 
12.  French  :  •crapaud  plnvial  (Oherubini),  •grenouille 
sonnante  (Grandgagnage),*  crapaud  Bonnant  (id,).  Berrwhonx 
sourd,  ta,  ta,  mou,  mou-moii,  muetp  rile,  r&lett,  ramaigei 
loutuud,  raaraia  (coUeotiv.)  ;  Lorrain  Meimen  :  bo  ;  Walloon  ; 
lurtai;  id,  ofNamur:  coulouk ;  id.  of  the  Luxembourg:  clouk- 
clouk;  id.  of  the  Ardennes:  clouktai,  cloktai,  clouktrai,  cronk- 
trai,  clicherou* 

N.B. — Some  of  the  names  of  this  curious  small  batrachian 
are  onomatopoetic,  but  the  sound  of  its  voice  is  not  always 
represented  with  equal  success  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Frioulan 
nmct\  Berrichon  ta  or  mon-nmu^  which,  according  at  least  to 
my  ears,  are  farther  from  the  genuine  voice  of  this  little 
creature  than  Walloon  of  Namur  eouioKk,  of  Ardennes  clouk- 
irai,  and,  above  all,  of  Luxembourg  clouk-clouk* 
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XXYIIL  "  Raineitb  Yerte/'  Green  Frog. 


1.  Ttaman  :  ragfiiiella,  rimocchielia,*grano€cliiella**ran^lla, 
^ranijcchia  dl  Sati  Martino  (Schneller)^  *rana  San  Martino 
^  Gambini),  •ranetta  verde  (Tiraboschi),  ^ranotta,  di  Sao  Mar- 
-tino  (id*),  •ranetta  di  San  Pietro  (id,).  Mifrckifpmw  of  Ftftio  : 
<::^«atar^lla ;  Ahriizzene ;  racanella,  rachen  {Costa)  ;  id.  of 
^Ff'mmo :  rabbu6tt ;  Leece^e :  ranucchiedda  ;  Yenvtian  :  racola, 
iti^la  (Pirooa)  ;  Pmlmn  :  racoleta  ;  Ro^erefan  :  r&colade  San 
''aam,  rana  de  San  Zuara.  rana  de  Santa  Maria* 
S,  Genokse  :  ra)na  da  limuin.  Menfone&e  :  gramija* 
6-  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  i  *ratina  de  la  Madt^nno, 
•x-anna  de  San  Giovano,  ranna  samp^der,  ranna  inartiniia, 
i^o^riastrell,  raarm^tta,  ranetta,  •bagaggell.  Upper  Milanese  i 
l^^o.g'aggella ;  Vaiieilinese  :  caiss  ;  Verba nese  :  verddcola  ;  Bfr- 
^€^^imco  :  rana  marina,  rana  sanmartina  ;  Brescinno  :  raniv 
ca^xitarela;  Piedmoniese:  ranha  martinha  ;  Ferrarese :  ran  in 
*''*>'l  Sgnor ;  Mlmndolmm  :  rana  dal  Sgnor  ;  Pannemn :  rana 
*^  San  Peder,  ran^la,  raneinna,  campar^tt  da  prA,  rancK*<) 
C-«Xt4laspina) ;  Patese  :  ranatii,  ranii  dal  Signour;  RomagnnoiQ  ; 

7,  Frioulan  :  cracule,  baracule,  barascule,  racnle* 

X0»  Modern   Ocxtitanian,      Provencal  i    reineto,   brouseo. 

-^-^^i^ngu^doeien   of  Monipeiiier  :     roineta,    reineta  ;    Rouergok  : 

^'"'^ne ;    Southern  Roitergom  of  Belmont ;    roineto ;    id,  id,  of 

^€M^ni  Sernin :    tzor ;   Northern  Rouergoin  of  La  Monfagm : 

^^^irdondl ;  Lower  Limotmn  ;  rale  ;   Gascon  :  raineto. 

IL  Fhancx)-Occitanian.        Vaudois    of  Aigie  :    graisset, 
^gi^issetta. 

1*2.  French:    raine,  rainette,    *verdier  (Yayasier),    *gre- 

^ouille  criarde  (Haut  Maine),   Tournngeau :  grenacelle ;  Up^)er~ 

^aticeau:  grenoi^alle,  graissetin ;   LorrttinVoHgien:  crochotte^ 

^ernoye  vouahhe  ;    id,  Mensien  :    sibourelle,  raine  corasse  ; 

j^^tn-de-Ia- Roche :  crachatte;  Mesmn  of  Remil/g:  vahhe  r^nn; 

ffa//ao«:  renn  coress,  renn  corett;  id.  of  Boi^'de-Viller:  renn 

cornett;  id,  o{  A^amur:  renn  coraes,  renn-corett;   Nortnan: 

peseet  j  Poitevin  :  grene^ele ;  Sainto/igeak :  gurneyele,  gr'ne- 
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vele,  gume^SIe^  gr'iie«Sle,  rane ;   id.  Eastern   Sainiongeais : 
rann. 

N.B. — Some  of  the  preceding  words  point  to  rana  in  a 
diminutive  form;  others  to  '^yiridis  ";  others  are  onomato- 
poetic ;  and  a  very  few  are  cognate  to  the  Roman  rdgano 
*'  green  lizard,"  or  are  etymologically  perplexing.  For 
instance:  P.  Italian  *ranella,  Leccese  ranucchiedda,  Pro- 
ven 9al  reinetOf  Upper  Manceau  grenoiaalle  ;  2°.  Verbanese 
t^rrddcola,  Rouergois  berdonil,  Vosgien  guirnoye  vauahhe; 
3°.  Frioulan  cragule,  baracule,  bardscule,  rdcule,  and  Venetian 
rdcola ;  4°.  Italian  raganilh,  Abruzzese  rdchen  and  racanklla  ; 
5^.  Yaltellinese  caias,  Rouergois  tzor, 

XXIX.  "  Crapaud,"  Toad. 

1.  Italian:  b6tta,  r6spo,  *bufone,  •lAtto  (Ferrari),  •zam- 
baldo  (Tozzoli),  *b6tta  campaiuola  (Cherubini).  Lucchese: 
b6dda ;  Chianaiuolo  of  Caatiglion  Fiorentino :  bottelone ;  Jfor- 
chigiano  of  Fabriano :  ciammu6tto ;  id.  ofSinigaglia :  ciamb6tt ; 
Sassarese :  rana ;  Tempiese :  ruspu ;  Neapolitan  :  ranavndttolo, 
granavu6ttoIo,  granavu6tto,  cranavuottolo,  granavdtta,  grana- 
vu6ttola,  rubspo,  vu6tto ;  Abruzzese :  ranabb6tt,  rabb6tt ; 
Leccese :  r^spu ;  Sicilian  :  buffa,  r^spu  ;  Paduan  :  r6spa  ;  Fi- 
centino  :  crote  ;  Veronese :  rosco,  rosea ;  JRoceretan  :  rosch. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanlsh  :  sapo,  escuerzo,  jaen  (Figuera).  Aragonese  : 
zapo. 

4.  Portuguese  :  sapo.     Galician :  escorzo,  •coguerzo. 

5.  Genoese  :  baggiu,  rospu.  Monagasque :  bagiu ;  Mento- 
nese:  babi. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  sciatt,  pabbi,  babbi.  Comasco  : 
pabi ;  Ticinese  of  Bellinzona :  verdacca ;  Verbanese  of  Val  An^ 
zanca :  ciatt ;  Bcrgamasco  :  sat ;  Bresciano  :  rapatd ;  Cretno^ 
nese  :  zatt ;  Piedmontese  :  babi ;  Bolognese  :  rdsp,  rusp^t,  b6t, 
b6ta ;  Modenese  :  pacciana  ;  Mantuan  :  fada  (ugly  toad) ;  JtTi- 
randolano:  fada;  Parmesan:  fada;  Pavese:  zat;  Romagnvolo: 
zamb^ld,  zambelgh,  zambeldgh,  hot;  id,  of  Imola:  butaraza. 

7.  Frioulan  :  «ave,  «av,  r6sp,  crott  mal6s,  mal6e. 
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8.  Soman  BSE.  Oberland  £. :  ruscg,  ruse.  Oberhalbstein 
It.:  rostg;  Upper  Engadine  R.  i  ruoschel;  Loioer  Engadine R, : 
raosCy  ruoBp ;  Eastern  Tyrokse  of  Oardena :  cr6t ;  id.  id.  of 
Fossa :  rosch ;  id.  id.  of  Buchemtein :  ourost ;  id.  id.  of 
Ampezzo:  aorosch. 

9.  Catalan  :  caldpat,  galdpat,  calapa,  *galdpet,  gripau, 
•gripaut,  *grapaut,  •grapalt,  *grapal.  Valencian  :  sap,  sapo ; 
Majorcan :  cal&pot ;  Minorcan :  calapet. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  grapaou,  crapaou, 
babL  Cecennois:  gra^an;  Casfrais:  grapal;  Toulousain:  sapou 
(old  toad) ;  Rouergois :  gropal ;  Upper  Limousin  :  gropaou  ; 
Chscon:  cholou,  harriy  grapaout;  Bearnese:  sapou;  Bayonnaisi 
crapaout. 

11.  Franoo-Occitanian.  Fordzien:  possi-vachi.  Lower 
Yalaisan  of  Yionnaz :  bo ;  Vaudois :  cro ;  Fribourgeois  Orudrin : 
crapd;  Jurassien  of  Champagnole;  crapad,  boa;  id.  of  the 
Fourgs:  cropaud;  Franc- Comtois  of  Plancher-les-Mines:  bot; 
South-Eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  bad. 

12.  French:  crapaud.  Champenois  ef  Troyesi  boterel; 
id.  of  Bern ;  botret ;  id.  of  Riceys :  bote ;  id.  of  the  Tonne : 
nonau-lulu;  Morvandeau:  bo,  bdteret,  toutou,  sibot  (in 
some  parts) ;  Lorrain  of  Vexaincourt :  crop& ;  id.  Verdenal : 
crap& ;  id.  Landremont :  bad ;  id.  Moivrons :  crepaud ;  id. 
Racitte:  crep&;  id.  Aboncourt :  cropod;  id.  Menil-en-Xaintois: 
CTip6  ;  Lorrain  Vosgien  :  paur6me ;  Ban-de- la- Roche :  crepa  ; 
Messin :    bat,  pouromme ;    id.  of  R4milly :  ba,  crep6,  rdga ; 

Walloon :  crapd ;  Picard:  crapeux ;  Noi*man  B rayon :  crapou ; 
id.  of  Lisieux:  crapa;  id.  of  the  Bessin:  v'lin;  Poitevin: 
grapaud,  grapia ;  id.  of  Parthenay :  bot :  Eastern  Sain- 
iongeais  :  grapi& ;  Gallot :  crapiau,  crap^. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascS  rtioas^. 

XXX.  **  Crapaud  Vert,"  Natter-jack. 

7.  Frioulan  :  campan^U. 

N.B. — Derivatives  of  bufo^  the  Latin  name  of  this  very 
ngly,  although  harmless,  and  rather  useful,  but  much  calum- 
niated reptile,  are  to  be  found  with  certainty  only  in  Italian 
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Hit/one  and  Sicilian  htfjfa.  It  is  not  equally  clear  that  Pied- 
moiitese  babi  or  Genoese  baggiu  are  related  to  it,  I  tali; 
hdda  18  also  a  Low  Latin  word,  and  Lncchese  hddda,  N 
poll  tan  rndtto,  Bolognese  boi^  Morvandeau  6  J,  Me&sin  ba, 
Champeoois  hot  ret  and  hoterel^  Chianaiuilo  boitchne^  Roma- 
guuola  buiaraza,  etc.,  are  airaplj  their  derivatives,  dimmutive«| 
or  augmentative  forms.     Lucchese  bddda^   moreover,  see 


n 


particularly  related  to  Swedish  paMi,  Dutch  pad^  hoth  mean- 
ing **  toad/'  and  to  English  paddoek^  "  large  toad/'  The 
union  of  rami  **  frog  "  with  bofta  has  produced,  as  I  think, 
Abruziiese  ranabboU  and  rabbott^  Neapolitan  tjranacottd  and 
craftavKotioldt  all  words  pointing  to  French  crapaiid  and  its 
numerous  cognate  names,  such  as  Low  Latin  crapaldus  and 
crupaHm ;  Catalan  *grapftli^  *0mptti^  ^grapauf,  ^grapftu,  and 
gripau;  Rouergois  g/vpai ;  Lorrain  cropd,  rrPpe ;  Picard 
crapeux;  Poitevin  gmpm^  etc.  With  regard  to  Catalan  cald- 
j>af  or  gafupat  and  Majorcan  caldpoi^  the  two  first  mean  also 
"  tortoise/*  and  I  am  far  from  rejecting  the  analogy,  as 
Diez  suggests  at  p.  758  of  his  celebrated  work,  between 
cntpattd  and  caidpat,  although  Italian  *galnna  (see  p*  314, 
at  IV.)  may  possibly  point  to  a  different  origin  of 
galdjiat.  In  Romagnuolo  zambiid^  Marehigiano  ciambdft 
or  ekmmndfiOf  and  Italian  *zfimbaldo^  the  words  hott, 
budfto  (changed  into  mttdfio  under  the  influence  of  the 
first  "  m  "),  bd/df  and  kihio  are  united  with  tho  prepositive 
xani  or  ciamm,  which  may  be  nothing  more  than  Rotna- 
gnuolo  zftmpa  *' paw/*  aa  if  it  meant  *' paw-toad/*  With 
regard  t^  Italian  rmpo,  this  word,  in  spite  of  its  alterations, 
oifera  great  analogy  with  Tempieae  r««^?w,  Leccese  reapa^ 
Veronese  rosco  or  rosm^  Romaneee  ntscg^  Tyrolese  norasch 
or  ourosif  etc,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sapo  are  analogous 
to  Frioulan  save  and  Bearncse  sapou,  Milanese  sciatt,  Verba- 
nese  ckdt,  Bergamasco  mt,  and  Cremonese  zntl  point  to  Italian 
scint/Oy  meaning  **  slovenly,  shabby,  awkward,*'  as  toads 
certainly  are  in  an  eminent  degree.  Spanish  e^ttarzo  and 
Galician  escorzo  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Catalan  e^irori^d 
*•  adder,"  Itahan  iicorzone  **  black  adder/*  Roman 
**  elaphe  a  quatre  raies/*  Neapolitan  jscorzofte  **  snake 
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ally)/*  Leccese  scutsune  "  Zam^nis  Vert  et  Jaime."     These 
examples  show  that  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  different 
reptiles,  in  different  dialects.     Modeuese  paccmua,  accordiDg^ 
to  Oalvaniy  with  whom  I  agree,  derives  from  Italian  **  pancia '' 
or  *'  peccia,**  both  meaning  *'  paunch," — and  who,  in  sooth, 
is   more  tun-bellied  than  our  toad  P     Italian  **  fata  "  means 
*'  fairy,"  but  popular  superstition  shows  itself  in  Mirandohino 
and   Mantuan  fmfa,  as  well  as  in  Parmesan  /add,  in  which 
dialects  the  toad  is  considered  as  a  fairy,    German  krofe  finds 
its  "Way  into  Vicentino  croiCf  Frioulan  crdff  '*frog,"  Tyrolese 
of  Gardena  crot,     Norman  of  the  Bessin,  by  rVm,  means  not 
only  **  poison,"  but  also  **  toad,"      Compare  Italian  **  veleno'* 
and  Latin  **  venenum,"  both  meaning  only  **  poison."     This 
'Application  of  the  idea  of  poison  to  the  name  of  this  poor 
batrachian  also  appears  in   other  languages,  in  which  the 
Qatne  of  the  toad  is  related  to  Latin  "toxicum,"  whicli  in 
Itself  means  only  "  poison  " ;  while  the  animal  is  called  tomek^ 
^*i    Breton ;    iosel%  in  Breton  of  Vannes ;    iufiHi\  m  Danish  ; 
^tMaa,  in  popular  Swedish  ;  fuze,  in  Low  German  of  Hoi  stein  ; 
ttMutz^  in  Low  German  of  Bremen  ;    tacltnen,  in  German  of 
Silema ;  tddje^  tadige,  in  Anglo-Saxon,     Other  names   have 
t>een  referred,  but  sometimes  very  unreasonably,  to  onomato- 
poeia, and  others  will  perhaps  exert  the  acumen  of  future 
etymologists.       Some    instances    are :    Morvandeau    foidoit^ 
Vaudois   (vo,  Jurassien    hoa^  Breaciano    rapatii^  Champenois 
wmau*lubty  and    !  !  I  paurdme  in  Vosgien,  literally  meaning 
**poor  man,"  the  onomatopoeia  of  which  rests,  I  am  afraid, 
upon  the  too  fervid  imagination  of  some  ingenious  persons 
(w  Oberlin,  p.  192), 

^fXXl.  "  Salamandre,"  Newt  (generally)  and  (particu- 
larly) *SSalamandre  Terrestre,"  Land  Newt, 

1.  Italian  :  salaraandra,  •salamandria  (Florio),  *magrasio 
W«).  Abruzzese  of  Teramo  :  tarantul  d*  acqu,  salumandr, 
w-*mch;  lioi^erefun:  sarmandola,  serm&ndola,  rochenstoe;  id, 
0/  yailnrsa  :  rochenstoz* 

2.  Sardi^uan  :  salamandra. 
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3.  Spanish  :  ftalaraaoqueatt,  salamandra,  fialamandria, 
•estelioB  (Academia). 

4.  Portuguese  :  ealaraandra,  salamanteiga,  •siilamantiga, 
Oalician:  pinta,  piQtega,  pintiga,  secdbera,  sacaveim  (Ro- 
driguez). 

5.  Genobse  :  silvestru.  Mentonem  :  salamandria,  sala- 
mandra* 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Mihfieae :  scercaria  ;  id,  in  some  parU  of 
the  counin/ :  lu^ascia,  ro«aada.  Upper  Mihne&ei  cercana  ; 
Milanese  of  Van'se :  bisearo^a ;  td,  of  the  Lario :  coruzzola ;  id, 
iowanh  Como :  rosetta  ;  id,  towards  Piedmont :  piovana ;  Co- 
maaco :  cercagrisa,  rosa  marina ;  Ticifiese  of  Vai  Margin :  ro^i ; 
id.ofVal  Yerzasca:  ro«ana ;  Verbanese:  lu^erta;  Piedmonieae : 
piovanlia  ;  Bohfjnese  :  salamandra  ;  Pavese :  Balamandra. 

7.  Frioulan  ;  salamandre» 

8.  RoMANESE,  Oberlmid  R, :  Balamander,  salamandra,  la- 
schart  (Carigiet),    Heinzenherg  R, :  da  quatter  pezzas. 

9.  Catalan  :  salamandra,  salamandria. 

10.  MoPKRN  OociTANiAX.  Proven^al  I  alabreno,  arabreno, 
labreno,  talabruno  (Honnorat  quoting  Desanat).  Ni^ard  r 
salamaudra;  CevenHol*^:  talabrenoj  Vivaraiai  lebreno;  Velau- 
nien:  vero,  soufle;  Langutdoden  of  Montpeliieri  talabrena, 
alabrena^  blanda,  blenda,  blenta ;  Rouergois  of  Millmt  i  blonde, 
blondo  ;  Southern  Rouergoia  :  blando  ;  Norti^rn  Rotu^rgoi^s  of 
Carladhi  Llooude;  Baijonnais:  escourpioun. 

11.  Franco*0cx]!1TAN1an.  Forhieni  alabranda,  talaurina, 
taurioa,  labruna.  Lyonnais:  laberne;  Dauphinois:  taloour^na, 
louriasaj  pluvine ;  O^nerois :  molion  ;  Vaudois  i  tatchet ;  i(L  of 
Montreuit  t  metro  ;  South-Eastern  Vongim  of  Veniron  i  tasae- 
v^tcbe  ;  id,  of  Yagneg :  craucbatte. 

12.  French  :  salatnandre,  *aaisse.  Bemchon  :  aoufflet^ 
sauret  ( Jonain) ;  Western  Berrichon :  tA,  ta ;  Mormndeau :  t^, 
escorpion;  Lorrain  of  Pantj; :  melt  re;  id,  Vej^aiiicourti  mea- 
tr^  ;  id,  Mogenmoutier  :  mennetre ;  id,  Saalm  :  m^onetre  ;  id, 
ProrencMreS'S-Face:  cracliaote;  iV^.  Sommerri/kr:  salanianque; 
id,  Mandray  :  avion  de  roohte ;  id,  Mailtg ;  oouetr^paie ;  id, 
Manoncourt'sur- Settle:  couettebrache ;  i^l,  Domgermain:  Ian- 
geawe;  id,  Gcli'^courl :  crochotte ;  id.  Bouillonville :  quatre* 
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fiehe ;  id,  Le  Tholy  :  tosse-v^che ;  id,  Vienville :  crachotte ; 
id.  OerMpal :  crftche ;  id.  Champdray :  crocheute  ;  id.  Lacha- 
pelle :  crochatte ;  id.  of  Montb^iiard :  tS  ;  Messin  de  Rhnilly  : 
cu^t'trepay,  cudtStrSpay ;  Walloon :  salamantt ;  id.  ofNamur  : 
r&gQ  ;  id.  of  Luxembourg  :  tette  de  vache  ;  Montois  :  quatre- 
pierre;  Norman:  mouron;  id.  Bray  on:  tac;  id.oftheBessin: 
mou^roDy  mouoron ;  Poitevin :  ablette,  ablai^,  mirtil,  am- 
bl^  quate-pattes ;  Saintongeais  :  sereine ;  Oallot :  sourd. 

13.  Wallachian  :  sdlom&zdrS,  sftl&m&ndrft,  *8oldm^drft 
(Lexicon),  *s6ldmeizdrS  (Bobb). 

XXXII.    "  SALABiANDRINE  A  LUNETTES." 

I.  Italian  :  *toraletolina  (Bibron,  ix.  70),  •tartalina  (id. 
ix.71). 

XXXIII.  "  Triton/'  Water  Newt. 

3.  Spanish:  salamaDquesa  de  agua,  *lagartija  de  agua 
(Palmyreno,  I.,  E  iii.). 

4.  Portuguese  :  salamantftiga  aqu&tica,  ^salamantiga 
aqu&tica. 

5.  Genoese.  Eastern  Genoese :  vaccavea. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Lower  Milanese :  tar&ntola,  tar&ncola  ; 
Xantuan  :  lu«erta  d'acqua ;  Piacentino  :  tar&ntula ;  Pavese  : 
tartutula. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  lagramuzo  d'aiguo, 
•alamandro. 

II.  Franco-Occitanian.  Vaudois:  tassot. 

12.  French.  Berrichon :  1A,  ta ;  Norman  of  Cherbourg : 
t^ranne,  t^rane. 

XXXIV.  "  Triton  PoNcrui/'  Smooth-Newt. 

3.  Spanish  :  salamandra  acu&tica. 

12.  French.  Norman  of  the  Bessin  :  persiy^te. 

K.B. — Latin  salamandra,  Low  Latin  salamandria,  and  even 
Ix>w  Latin  stelliOy  in  its  misapplication  to  this  reptile,  are 
Incognizable,  more  or  less,  in  such  words  as  Italian  salamandra, 
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Spanish  m/rrmandnatKoYereinn  sermdmhhi, WaUoon  Halamantt^ 
Portuguese  *salamaniigay  Lorrain  suh manque,  Spanish  sala- 
mmiQuesfj,  Wallachiau  hbl^mazdni^  and  SpaTiiah  *c8(pitoH,  (but 
this  last  under  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Spanish  Academy). 
In  conscqueoce  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  newts  have 
boen  supposed  to  be  deaf,  with  as  much  truth  as  slow- 
worms  are  believed  to  be  blind,  and,  accordingly,  we  hare 
Gallot  soio'dj  literally  "  deaf;"  and,  as  both  poor  creatures  are 
gratuitously  considered  very  veuoraoua,  the  Berrichons,  who 
call  the  newt  tu^  have  the  two  following  sayings  which  I 
quote  from  Jaubert,  p,  636  :  1®.  Si  k  fn  vntemlait.  Si  i'orrct 
rmjiut.,  Le  monde  bientM  fnirmt,  **  If  the  newt  could  hear,  if 
the  alow-wotm  could  see,  the  world  would  soon  finish."  2^^. 
Aprh  k  ta^  Faut  k  dmj),  *' After  the  newt,  one  needs  the 
pull/'  Languedocien  bhtmla^  hknia^  and  Rouergois  Uomh  point 
to  biivuhis  ** flattering,"  and  this  ia  confirmed  by  Siiintongeais 
HereinCy  *'  mermaid  "  in  Old  French,  The  vulgar  French  name 
^xftissej  given  to  the  newt,  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  variegated 
colours  of  the  French  suism'  livery,  colours  which  are  con- 
spicuous on  the  skin  of  most  of  these  batrachians.  Allusiozi 
to  a  coloured  skin  is  also  observable  in  Galician  pinfa,  plntiga^ 
pointing  to  phiiar  "to  paint."  The  idea  of  "rose"  is  re- 
markable in  Milanese  ro^Hlu^  lit.  "  small  rose  ;"  romsciat  and 
very  likely  immem^  its  corrupted  form,  "unsightly  rose;** 
bksarosa  **  rose  snake  ;"  in  Comasco  r*dsa  uiarttm  *'  marine 
rose,"  romi  and  romna.  Allusions  to  the  sucking  of  a  cow, 
to  her  dug,  or  only  to  a  cow,  or  to  draw  the  breast  generally, 
are  to  be  noted  in  Lorrain  iomv-rhhe^  lit.  ** sucks  cow ;"  in 
Walloon  iette  de  rache  '*  cow's  dug ;"  in  Vaudois  tatchet  and 
tamof^  and  in  Genoese  vaccarea^  lit.  **  true  cow/*  Compare 
with  these,  Forezien  pom-ravhi  **toad,"  and  Roman  zhnia* 
racche  "tropidonote  viperin/'  both  meaning  literally  *'  sucks 
cow."  Piodmontese  jfiotanhft  and  Dauphinois  piitnne point  to 
phivia  '*rain,"  after  which  these  reptiles  are  often  seen  iu 
great  quantity  walking  in  procession.  Berrichon  muJfttU  and 
Vebunien  mufle  are  related  to  French  mufflet  '*  to  blow," 
wliich  newts  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Berrichon  murf.t 
poiuls  very  clearly  to  tiavpa^  **  lizard,"  of  which  it  is  a  mere 
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diminutive  form.  Names  referring  to  the  fact  that  newts  are 
four-footed  may  be  recogDized,  in  spite  of  some  very  strange 
alterations,  in  Poit^vin  qua(e-j)ai(t\%  Ht.  "  four  paws ;"  iu 
Lorrain  conetti-hrache  "four  arras,"  coitiiirepme^  qtiaireficke ; 
ia  Moutois  quairvpitrre  "four  stones/'  and  in  Heiiizenberg 
Eomnaeao  da  quatter  pezzm*  Compare  with  these,  Wallooti 
hmtUppss  •*  lizard  ;"  Rouchi  qitalerpieche,  lit.  **  foiit^  pieces ;" 
Lomiin  quatrepic/te.  The  two  last  mean  also  "  lizard." 
Walloon  rogn  points  to  French  rogue  "inveterate  itch/*  a 
disease  which,  according  to  some  ignoramuses,  newts  can 
tmnsmit  to  man.  Lorrain  langnemre  belongs  to  the  same 
root» '*anguis,*' to  which  Burgnndian  ianreau  "slow-worm" 
Woag8»  Ptoveretan  mchcnHtoe  and  rochemtoz  are  akin  to 
fi^gitituarzot  which  in  the  Tyrolese  German  dialect  of  the 
Valley  of  Lech  is  the  name  of  the  black  newt*  Ildgmtuarzo^ 
moreover  (*^<*  Schneller,  p,  171),  is  very  similar  to  Teutonic 
fukkntarz^  lit*  ** hurled  down  upon  the  back"  and  also  ^'devih" 
To  Norman  tac  and  its  vuriutious,  Bornchoo  id  or  ta^  Lorrain 
<>f  Montbeliard  th^  and  Morvandeau  ti\  an  onomatopoetio 
origin  founded  on  the  voice  of  the  newt  cannot  directly  bo 
aitributed,  bcoause  newt^  are  voiceless ;  hut  frogs  and  toads 
a«^  not  so,  and  as  (A  or  fa  is  also  the  Berrichon  narnc  of  the 
"Sonneur  ^  ventre  couleur  de  feu  XXVII,"  a  batracbiaa 
vhoae  name  has,  with  more  or  less  nppropriateneas,  been  ex- 
plaiaed  by  onomatopoeia,  the  same  explanation  might  be 
^tended  to  it«  voiceless  homonym,  the  newt*  With  regard 
to  tile  **Sonneur,"  it  will  he  observed  that  its  Walloon  names, 
^Imkim  and  l»r(m,  seem  to  present  fe  as  one  of  their  compo- 
oeiits,  particularly  ciouklai,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
^uhuk  of  Namur  followed  by  the  ti  of  the  Morvandeau 
^Ulect.  I  leave,  for  the  present,  tlie  investigation  of  the 
<5^gia  of  several  other  niuncs,  not  only  of  the  newt,  but  also 
^^f  the  other  European  reptiles,  of  which  I  have  in  this  paper 
merely  mentioned  the  names,  to  the  ingenuity  of  future 
^tjmologists. 
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Orthographical  a^d  Phonetic  Remarks. 

Although  the  ortho^aphy  I  have  followed  is  much  nearer 
to  that  in  common  use  in  the  ditferent  dialects  than  to  a 
regular  and  conTentionul  phonetic  transcription,  still  I  Uiink 
that  the  following  rules  will  be  useful,  in  some  cases  at  least , 
to  give  an  approxiinativo  idea  of  the  manner  in  wbich  th© 
names  of  the  reptiles  are  pronounc€)d. 

1,  The  acute  accent  (')  generally  indicates  the  stress  accent 
on  a  short  vowel,  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  also  the 
quality  of  the  sound.     (&t?  9,  18.) 

2.  The  grave  accent  0)  in  Italian  and  the  dialecta  spoken 
in  Italy  generally  indicates  the  stress  accent  on  a  short  final 
vowel,  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  at  the  same  time  the 
quality  of  the  sound.     {S^e  10,  19.) 

3.  The  circumflex  accent  ("J  generally  indicates  the  stress 
accent  on  a  long  vowel  or  also,  as  in  French,  a  long  vowel 
without  reference  to  stress  accent,  but  in  some  languages  it 
may  indicate  either  only  the  quality  of  the  sound,  or  quality 
and  tonic  quantity  at  the  same  time,     (Str  5,  11,  15,  20.) 

4.  (a)  indicates  the  obscure  Wallachian  sound  resembling 
English  ti  in  muc/i, 

5,  (k)  shows  French  &  in  dme,  between  a  in  father  and  a  in 
ail;  and  Wallachian  d  or  I,  which  represents  a  peculiar  vowel 
resembling  a  nasal  (il).     (See  4.) 

6,  7.  (a,  ae)  sound  as  a  in  maHf  but  in  Catalan,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Portuguese,  this  vowel  slightly  partakes  of  the 
sound  of  Eoglish  u  in  bid. 

8.  (e)  represents  English  e  in  bed^  between  (e)  and  (^)  in 
those  dialects  which  have  no  more  than  one  e  sound.  In  other 
dialects,  (e)  may  also  sound  as  (i),  or  as  French  e  in  cheval 
"  horse/'  The  French  and  Franco -Occitanian  dialects,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  French  orthography  in  this  particular  point, 
even  with  regard  to  the  final  e  and  consonants,  although 
neither  of  the  latter,  when  expressed  in  writing,  are  quite  so 
often  null  in  these  dialects  as  in  the  standard  language. 
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9.  10.  (6,  d)  sound  as  French  6  and  k,  except  in  Portuguese, 
where  (i)  sounds  (h). 

11.  (J^\  as  French  i  generally,  but  in  Romagnuolo  it 
receives  the  sound  of  (6)  slightly  partaking  of  that  of  French 
{eu)  in  feu  "  fire.*'     In  Portuguese,  however,  (S)  sounds  (^). 

12.  (a),  as  French  e  in  chetal  or  nearly  so. 

13.  (o),  as  the  same,  but  nasal  and  atonic. 

14.  (^),  as  a  peculiar  sound  lying  between  French  u  and 
French  eu  in  feu. 

15.  (1),  as  the  Wallachian  nasal  d.     {See  5.) 

16.  (iff),  as  a  nasal  English  e  in  be^  or  as  the  Portuguese 
tm  in  «m  "  yes." 

17.  (o),  as  English  o  in  i/iorr,  between  (o)  and  (6),  in  those 
dialects  which  have  only  one  o  sound.  In  other  dialects,  (o) 
may  also  sound  as  (6),  but,  in  Neapolitan,  Portuguese,  and 
Pielmontese,  atonic  (o)  represents  generally  the  sound  of 
English  00  in  fool,  but  short,  or  French  on  in  loup 
"wolf." 

18.  19.  (6,  6),  as  French  o  in  devot  and  devote  **  devout," 
except  in  Portuguese,  where  (6)  sounds  (6). 

20.  (6),  as  French  6  generally,  but  in  Romagnuolo,  as 
(6)  slightly  partaking  of  French  oeu  in  cceur  "  heart."  In 
Bolognese,  (6)  represents  a  kind  of  diphthong,  the  first 
element  of  which  resembles  English  a  in  all,  followed  by 
the  aftersound  of  French  on,  and  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
first  vowel.     In  Portuguese  (6)  sounds  (6). 

21.  (o),  as  the  Wallachian  d.     {See  4.) 

22.  (ou),  as  French  ou,  but  only  in  French,  Franco-Occi- 
ianian,  and  Modern  Occitanian,  while  anywhere  else  the 
]>ronunciation  is  (o)  plus  (u),  or,  as  in  good  Portuguese,  (6). 

23.  (u),  as  English  oo  in  fool,  but  short,  or  as  French 
«ii.  In  French,  Franco-Occitanian,  Modem-Occitanian,  and 
Jiedmontese,  (u)  sounds  as  (ii),  or  French  w. 

24.  (ii),  as  French  u. 

25.  (c)  sounds  1°.  as  A-,  before  a,  o,  w,  and  the  consonants, 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Somanese,  Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  French, 
and  Wallachian  ;  2°.  as  ch  in  child,  before  e  and  i,  in  Italian, 
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Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Wallachian, 
and  also  at  the  ead  of  a  word,  in  Gallo- Italic  and  the  Italiaii 
dialects ;  3^,  as  «  in  «o,  before  e  and  i,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan, 
Modern  Occitanijin^  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French  ;  4°.  aa 
fJi  in  ikiftkf  before  r  and  i,  in  Spanish  aod  Northern  I 
Galician. 

26*  (eh) :  1^  as  k,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo- 
Italic,  Frioulan,  Cutalan,  and  Wallachian  ;  2"'.  as  a  palatalized 
A',  nearly  as  kt/,  before  t\  in  some  Italian  and  Wallachian . 
words,  as  oechi,  ocht  "eyes,"  almost  pronounced   **okkyee,^ 
okyee";    3^  as  a  simple  sonnd  lying  between  /  and  ch  la 
child,  in  Romanese  ;  4^.  as  ck  in  child,  in  Spanish,  Gulician,  i 
Provencal,  and  some  other  Modern  Occitanian  dialects ;  5  . 
as  -s//,  in  Portuguese,  French,  Franco-Pro ven9al,  and  aome 
Modern -Occitanian  dialects  ;  6^.  as  German  guttural  fricai 
ch  in  nacfii  "  night/'  in  Saintongeais. 

27.  (chi),  nearly  as  ki/,  before  ia,  *>,  to,  and  tw,  in  ItalrniT 
and  Wallachian. 

28.  (ci)i    as   ch  in   cht'ld,  before   a,  o,  and  w,   in  Italian, 
Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo^Italic,  and  Wallachian. 

29.  (5)  :  1"^.  as  *  in  e&,  in  Portuguese  and  French  ;    2°.  aa ; 
ch  in  chihff  in  Frioulan.  , 

30.  (fh),  as  Romanese  ^A,  in  Frioulan,  | 

31.  (c),  as  lUyrian  c,  a  simple  sound,  nearly  ksh,  in  Istro*  \ 
Wallachian,  ' 

J{2.   (dd) ;    P.  as  a  strong  alveolar  and  ordinary  (Non*  1 
English)  d;  2^  as  a  velar  d  (in  some  dialects,  nearly  ddr), 
when  (dd)  corresponds  to  Latin  II,  as  tbLs  happens  in  Sicilian. 
Southern  and  Central  Calabrian,  Ijeccese,  Tarantino,  Sassai 
Tempiese,  and  (partly)  Southern  Corsican* 

3-1   (g)  :   r^,  as  ^  in  ^o,  before  a^  0,  r/,  and  the  consonj 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Romanese  (only  after  a,  0,  and  »),  Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-  | 
Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  2,^  as^^  before  v  and  1,  in  j 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese,  | 
Proven9al,  and  other  Modern  Occitanian  dialects,  and  also,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  in  Gallo-Italic,  Romanese  (except  after  (T, 
a,  and  «),  and  the  Italian  dialects ;  3^  as  «  in  pkwiure,  before 
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e  and  i,  in  Portuguese,  Catiilan,  some  Modern  Occitanian 
dialects,  Franco-Provencal,  French,  aad  Wallacliian  ;  4'"*  aa 
German  ch  in  nacht^  before  e  and  i  in  Spanish  ;  tp.  aa 
German  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag  **  day,'*  before  e  and  i 
in  Saintongeais. 

34.  (gb):  V,  as  g  in  ga,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italic,  Frioulai],  Romanese,  and  Walkchiaii  ;  2\  as  a 
palatalized  hard  g,  nearly  as  gt/,  before  i  in  Italian,  but 
yery  rarely,  as  in  raggiu  **  brayings/*  almost  pronounced 
"braggye©/* 

35.  (gbi),  nearly  as  gg,  before  m,  ie,  io^  and  /m,  in  Italian 
and  Wallacbian, 

36.  (gi),  as  7,  before  (J,  o,  and  w,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo- Italic ^  Frioulan,  and  Romanese. 

37.  (glj  :  P.  as  gi  in  ^7^/*^/,  almost  in  all  dialects ;  2*"*  as  a 
palatalized  /  (the  so-called  French  "/  mouill^,"  which, 
however  is  hardly  recognized  any  longer  in  modern  French,) 
before  i  in  Italian  and  Sardioian,  but  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  also  before  e  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in 
Romanese, 

38.  (gli)  :  P.  as  git  in  glittery  almost  in  all  dialects ; 
2^.  as  a  palatalized  /,  before  <7,  e,  o,  and  if,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
and  Romanese. 

39.  (gn) :  P.  as  gn  in  dtgmtf/^  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Cata- 
Ionian,  and  Wallachian  ;  2"".  as  a  palatalized  n  or  French  gn,  in 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French. 

40.  (gu)  :  1''.  as  goo  in  gooj^e,  or  as  French  gu  in  amhigu 
**  ambiguous,**  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  « 
(*ee  23) :  a*)  in  all  dialects,  before  consonants  and  at  the  end 
of  a  word;  b.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,    and   Romanese;    c.)   only 

*>efore  a  and  o,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Catalan.  2'^.  as 
9  \Ti  go:  a.)  before  all  vowels,  in  French,  Franco-Occitanian, 
^d  Modem  Occitanian  ;  b.)  only  before  e  and  i,  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Catalan, 

41.  (h),  as  h  in  hone,  but  only  in  the  Gascon  and  Bearnese 
^alects  and  some  Lorrain  varielies  ;  it  is  mute  elsewhere. 
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42,  (hh),  nearly  as  German  ch  in  nachf. 

43,  (ig),  as  a  digraph,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  occurs  in 
Komuncso  and  sounds  as  j\  as  well  as  in  Catalan,  where  it 
sounds  as  ch  in  chtid.  Instances  are :  i^ig  "roof,**  pronounoed 
"tej  ";  roig  "  red/*  pronounced  "roch/* 

44,  45,  46,  (il,  ill,  1),  as  a  palatalized  /,  or  as  fj  in  yow, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  Franco-Occi- 
tanian,  or  Modern  Occitaniau  dialects  where  these  symbols 
may  occur^  either  as  a  digraph  or  a  trigraph,  as  io  French  ail, 
caiiie  '•  garlic,  quail/'  pron.  "ahy,  kah-y,"  In  mil  **  millet," 
pron.  "mee-y/-  t/  is  represented  by  a  single  /. 

47*  (ix),  as  sh,  in  Cat-alan. 

48.  Cj) :  I*',  as  y  in  t/ou^  in  all  the  Italian  dialects,  except 
pure  Tuscan,  and  in  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan, 
and  Romanese ;  2^  as  two  ^'s  in  liey  in  Italian,  at  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  3^.  as  j\  in  Provencal  and  some  other  Modern  Occi- 
tanian  dialects  ;  4°.  as  s  in  jikmnre,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan, 
some  Motlern  Occitanian  dialects,  Franco- Provencal,  French, 
and  Walhichian  ;  6"^,  as  German  ch  in  nm-hi,  in  Spanish ;  6^. 
as  German  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag,  in  Saintongeais, 

49.  (Ih),  as  a  digraph  represents  a  palatalized  /  in  Portu- 
guese and  wherever  else  it  occurs. 

50,  (11),  as  a  digraph,  represents  either  a  palatalized  /,  or  y 
in  f/ou^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  Franco- 
Occitanian,  and  Modern  Occitanian  dialects ;  and  only  a 
palatalized  /,  in  Spanish,  Qalician,  and  Catalan.  Instanoes 
are  flk  '^  daughter,"  pron.  in  France  ''  fee-y  ^*  or  "  fee-ly  *^\ 
llit  "  bed,*'  pron*  always  "  lyeet,**  in  Catalan,  and  bcUo 
"  beautiful,"  pron.  always  "  bellyow,**  in  Spanish ;  and  never 
"  yeet,  beyyow.** 

51,  52.  (ra,  n).  These  letters,  in  Portuguese,  Gallo-Italic, 
and  the  dialects  of  Fi*anc6,  but  very  seldom  in  Modem  Occi- 
tanian, are  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  nasality  of  the 
preceding  vowels.  This  happens  generally  cither  when,  being 
single,  they  are  preceded  hy  a  vowel  and  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, or  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  vow  eh  Tonic  vowels  are  frequently  liable  to 
become  nasal  in  Portuguese  (?),  and  sometimes  in  the  French 
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tiklecU   and  even  in  French,  before  consonantal  m  or  n, 
so  that  these  letters  are,  at  the  earae  time,  both  real  sounds 
and  signs  of  nasality.     Great  variety  exists  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dialects,  not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the 
nQmbeT  of  the  nasal  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
nasality.     It  is  to  he  noted  that  (n),  except  in  Portuguese 
and  French,  is  almost  always  pronounced  as  (jn)   before  a 
bi-Iabial  consonant,  and  as  mj  in  mnger  before  a  guttural  one, 
even  when  (n)  ends  a  word  and  the  labial  or  guttural  con- 
sonant begins  another;    provided,  however,  the  two  words 
are  intimately  and  syntactically  united ;   and  this  condition 
determines  also  the  addition  of  a  consonantal  n  after  the 
Nasality  of  the  French  vowels  indicated  by  a  final  n.     We 
*^^ve,  in  fact,  hon  ami  "  good  friend,"  and  hon  d  /aire  **  good 
^o  do/' pronounced  *^bouahmee*'  and  **  b5  ah  fare,"  in  the 
•^me  way  that  we  have  in  Spanish  san  Benito  "  Saint  Bene- 
^^ct,*'    and   dan   pronto   **  they    give  quickly,"   pronounced 
s^hmbaneetow  **  and  **  dahn  proantow/' 
&3.   (u),  as  French  fju^  in  Spanish  and  Galician. 
54.  (nh)j  when  used  as  digraph,  sounds  as  French  gn  in 
*^^Une   **  worthy,"   in   Portuguese,  and   as 
"alician,  Genoese,  and  Fiedmontese. 
6fi,  (ny),  as  French  (//*,  in  Catalan. 

66.  (qu) :  V',  as  coo  in  cooi^  or  as  French  eti  in  vaincn 
Conquered,*'  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  u 
\^e  23)  :  a.)  in  aE  dialects  where  it  may  possibly  occur,  at 
^^e  end  of  a  word,  or  even,  as  in  Gallo* Italic,  before  a  con- 
®<^tiant ;  h.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
^allo-Italic,  and  Komanese ;  c.)  only  before  a  and  o,  in  Por- 
^•^guese  and  Catalan.  2"^.  as  £  :  a*)  before  all  vowels,  in  the 
*^'*^lects  of  France ;  b*)  only  before  e  and  i,  in  Spanish, 
^Ot^uguese,  and  Catalan. 

57.  («),  as  *  in  «o,  except  in  Portuguese  when  it  occurs  at 
**^^  end  of  a  word,  or  before  the  sounds  /,  k,  p,  t;  in  which 
*^^^«  it  sounds  as  ah,  or  nearly  so. 

58.  («),  as  s,  except  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  before 
*  <ion«onantal  sound  not  being  /,  k,  p,  t ;  in  which  case  it  is 
pronounced  as  «  in  pkamre^  or  nearly  so* 
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59,  60,  61,  62.  (8c,  sci,  ach,  s),  as  «^>  except  (ac)  before 
a^  0,  n^  and  the  consonants ;  in  wliich  ease  it  sounds  as  ftk. 
In  the  dialects  of  France,  Catalan,  and  sometimes  in  Portu- 
guese, Bcc^  sci  sound  as  5  in  so,  and  in  Spanisli  and  Portuguese, 
as  (b)  plus  (c). 

63,  (schg),  as  J,  in  Romanese. 

64,  65.  (sg,  8gi),  as  s  in  pkmnrp,  except  when  (sg)  occurs 
before  «,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants ;  in  which  case  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  ssg  in  gross  /jantiturf, 

66,  G7,  68.  (s-c,  sc-c,  s-g),  aa  (s,  sc)  plus  (c,  g). 
69,  70.  (tscli,  tj),  as  ch  in  chiht 

71,  (ts),  as  Italian  ;:  in  h  zto  **  the  uncle,'*  or  nearly  as  /#. 

72.  (x)  :  V\  as  ks,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Komanese, 
Catalan,  Modern  Occitanian,  and  French ;  2^.  as  gz^  in 
Catalan,  Modern  Occitanion,  and  French  ;  r3'^.  as  A%  in  French  ; 
4^  as  s  in  w,  in  Portuguese,  Modern  Occitanian,  and  French  ; 
fi^.  aa  2,  in  Portiigues^.^  and  French  ;  6*^.  as  «A,  in  Asturian, 
Portuguese,  Oalician,  and  Catalan  ;  7^  as  «  in  pleasure,  in 
Cagliaritan  and  Genoese. 

73»  (y),  as  e  in  Af ,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modern 
Occitanian,  and  French  ;  and  as  //  in  t^ott^  in  Spanish,  Catalan, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French. 

74.  (z)  :  r.  as  z,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modem  Occi- 
tanian, Franco-Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  2^.  as  s 
in  m,  in  Southern  Galiciau  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  also 
in  French,  when  it  is  neither  silent  nor  "  /ie  ";  3^.  as  «/i,  or 
nearly  so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word 
not  followed  by  another  word  ;  4^.  as  s  in  phasutc,  or  nearly 
so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  followed 
by  another  w^ord  beginning  with  a  sound  other  than/,  A%  /j,  t\ 
5'".  as  th  in  think,  in  Spanish  and  Northern  Galician  ;  6*^.  aa 
Italian  -:  in  h  zio,  or  nearly  as  As,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese. 

75,  (z)y  as  Italian  c  in  ki  zeh  '*  the  zeal,"  or  nearly  dz, 
in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and 
Ilomanese. 

N.B,  'VVberever  accents  are  merely  tonic  without  reference 
to  quality  or  quantity,  they  are,  in  print,  expressed  only :  I*'. 
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in  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending  with  a  single  vowel  sound, 

except  "  o**  or  "eu" ;  2^  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  words 

spading  with  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than  on©  vowel  sound, 

or  with  **d"  or  "en"  ;   3'.  in  the  tonic  sylhiblo  of  words  of 

m»ore  than   two  syllables.     Every  word  having  no  printed 

^u^cent  is  to  l>e  read  as  if  the  accent  were  placed :   1 '.  on  the 

last  syllable  of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than 

0236  vowel  sound,  or  with   **  o  *'  or  **  eu " ;  2^  on  the  last 

^jr liable  but  one  of  words  ending  with  a  single  vowel  sound, 

^xoept  *'d"  or  **cu/'    These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and 

i  ta  dialects,  where  all  the  words  arc  oxy tone,  at  least  for  the  ears. 
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SjXPLAXATlON    OF    THE    NvMES   OF    SOME    OF   THE    DlALECrfS 
MENTIONEH. 

Angevin :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
'^f    Anjou. 

-Jiern'rhoft :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
«>f  Uerri, 

^royard:  A  Franco-Proven  gal  dialect  of  the   canton   of 
-t^i*ibourg,  in  Switzerland, 

Cmirais  :  A  Provencal  sub-dLalect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Languedoc,  spoken  at  Castres. 

CeveuHois :  A  Provencal  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
*f  Languedoc,  spoken  in  the  Cevennes* 

J^orezien  :   The  Franco-Provencal  dialect   of  the   ancient 
l>i-orince  of  Le  Forez,  dependent  on  the  Lyonnais. 

^fdlot :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of 
-'^''©tagne. 

Onterin  :  A  Franco-Provencal  sub-dialect  of  the  Canton 
^*  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

^Hramen  :  A  Franco- Provencal  snb-dialect  of  the  ancient 
P"^oWnce  of  Franche-Comt^, 

^utzO'Wailaehlait  :  The  Wallacbian  dialect  of  the  ancient 
^*^itory  of  Macedonia. 

^tancmu :  The  French  snb-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
tje  Maine  • 
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MeBHin  :  A  Frencli  Bub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of 
La  Lorraine. 

Mmiagasqiie :  The  Genoese  sub-dialect  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco. 

Monfois  :  The  French  Bub-dialect  of  Mons,  in  Belgium. 

Morvandean:  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  Morvon,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  Nivernais, 

Nigardi  The  Provencal  sub-dialect  of  Nice,  in  France. 

Nivernau :  The  French  aub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  the  Nivernais. 

Petrheron  ;  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Le  Perche,  an 
ancient  dependency  of  the  province  of  Le  Maine* 

Poiievin  :  The  dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of  Poitou. 

Qouetso :  A  Franco-Provencal  sub-dialect  of  the  canton  of 
Fribonrg,  in  Switzerland. 

I^onchi :  The  French  snb-dialect  of  Yalenciennes,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Flanders, 

Roueryok  t  The  Provencal  dialect  of  the  ancient  district  of 
the  Rouergue,  in  the  province  of  Guienne. 

Saintongeah  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Saintonge. 

Tourangeau :  The  French  variety  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Touraine. 

Ve/aunien  :  The  Provencal  snb^dialect  of  Le  Velay,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  province  of  Le  Vivaraia. 

Vosgien  :  The  French  dialect  of  the  YosgeSj  in  the  ancient 
province  of  La  Lorraine, 


« 
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BlBLIOORAPHY   OF   THE   WoRKS   AND    AuTHOBS   QUOTED, 

Acadenua  :  Diccionario  de  la  lengua  castellana  por  la 
Academia  Espafiola.     Madrid,  1852,  foL 

Azzolini :  Vocabolario  vernacolo-italiano  pei  diatretti  ro- 
veretano  e  trentino.     Venezia,  1856,  8vo. 

Bihk  (generally), 

Bibron  :  Erpetologie  g^niSrale,  par  Dumeril,  et  Bibron. 
Paria,  1834-54,  10  vol  8vo, 

Biondelli :  Saggio  sui  dialetti  gaUo-italici.  Milano,  1853, 8 vo 
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Sohb  :  Dictionariu  rumanesc,  lateinesc  si  iraguresc.  CluSj 
1822-23,  2  voL  8va 

Soiicherie  ;  Patois  de  la  Saintonge.    Angouleme,  1865,  8vo. 

J3t4rgut/  :  Glossaire  d^  k  langue  d'oil.     Paris,  1870,  8vo. 

Canto :  Diccioimrio  espafiol-portugues,  por  Do  Canto  e 
[O&stro  Moscareohas  Valdez.  Lisboa,  1864-66,  3  vol,  4to. 

Cartgiel :  Ratororaanisches  Worterbuch,  surselvisch-deutsch, 
lionn,  Chur,  1882,  16mo* 

Casaccia :  Dizionario  genovese-italiano.    Geneva,  1876,  Bvo. 

{Cetii) :  Anfibi  e  Pesci  di  Sardegna*     Sassari,  1777,  8vo. 

Chamhure :  Glossaire  du  Morvao.    Paris,  Autun^  1878,  4to, 

ChampoKhn  :  Vocabulaire  du  patois  de  Tlsere,  par  Cham- 
I>ollion  Figeac,     Paris,  1809,  12mo. 

€Jherubinii  Vocabolario  milaneso-italiano.  Milano,  1839-56, 
S  ^oL  8vo, 

Cihac  (de)  :  Diotionnaire  d*etymologie  daco-romane,  Franc- 
^oi^  g/M,,  1870-79,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Casta  ;  Vocabolario  xoologico  comprendente  le  voci  volgari 
^^xx  cui  in  Nopoli  ed  in  altre  contrade  del  Regno  api>ellan8i 
^^imali  o  parti  di  essi*  Coa  la  sinonimia  scientiiica  ed 
^^^liana.     Napoli,  1846,  12mo. 

Cru^ca :  Vocabolario  degH  Accademici  della  Crusca. 
^^ii-enze,  1729-38,  6  vol.  fol 

J}er,  Die,  Bm  oder  Nomenclatura.     Scuol,  1744,  8vo, 

JDiez  :  Etymologischea  Worterbuch  der  Romaniacben 
*I^*tichen,     Bonn,  1878,  8vo, 

JWrari:  Vocabolario  bolognese-italiano*  Bologna,  1853, 8 vo, 

Jtguera  :  Diccionari  mailorqui-caatella.     Palma,  1840,  fol. 

J^Iorto :  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie 
^^^  the  Italian  and  English  tongues.     London,  1611,  fol. 

J'ameca  (da)  :  Diccionario  francez-portyguez.    Pariz,  1841, 

Cahani :  Saggio  di  im  gloseario  modenese.  Modcna^ 
1S67.  8vo. 

Cambini:  Vocabolario  pavese-italiano  ed  itaIiano*pavese. 
^a.Tia,  1850,  4to. 

Carrau  :  Ley  TaBtounemens  d'un  avugle.  Bordeaux^  1838, 
1^2  mo. 
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Ggry  :    Dictionnaire  patois-fraQ9^s   k  riieage  du   Tarn 
Castres,  1845,  12mo* 

Grandgagnage :    Dictionnaire   ^tymologiqixe  de  la   Ian 
walloiine.     Liege,  1845-80,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Haut  Maine :  (Yocabulaire  du),  Le  Mans,  Paris,  1859, 
8vo. 

Honnorai :    Dictiounaire   provenfal-franyaia    et    fi-anjai 
proven^ul.     Digoe,  1846-48,  4  vol.  4to. 

Muhert :  Di^tionnairo  walloa  fraii(^*aia.    Li^ge,  1857,  12mo' 

Jaubert :  Glossaire  du  centre  de  la  France.  Paris,  1864-69, 

2  voL  4to. 

Jdnain  :  Dictionnaire  du  patois  saintongeais.  Hoyan^ 
1809,  8vo. 

Lexicmi :  Valacliico-Latino-Hunganco^Germanicum.  BudsB, 
1825,  8vo, 

Liu  re ;  Dictionnaire  de  la  languo  fran^aise.  Paris,  1863-77, 
5  vol,  4to. 

Maktspiiia :  Vocabolario  parmigiano^italiano,  Parma, 
1856-59,  4  vol  8vo. 

3l(U}fretii :  Dizionario  pavese-italiano,     Pavia,  1874,  8 vo. 

Meiaxd  :  Monografia  de'  serpenti  di  Roma  e  suoi  con  torn  i. 
Koma,  1823,  fol 

MohU  :  Vocabolario  del  dialetti  della  citta  e  diocesi  di 
Como.     MUano,  1845-56,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Morri:  Vocabolario  romagnolo-italiano.  Faenza,  1840,  4to. 

Nancy:  Dictionnaire  palois-francais  i  rueage  des  ecoles 
des  Vosges*     Nancy,  1842, 12 mo. 

Nartlo :  Studj  filologici  e  lesaicografici  sopra  alcune  reccnti 
giunte  ai  vocabolarj  italiani.     Venczia,  1855,  8vo. 

Nazari :  Parallclo  fra  il  dialetto  bellanese  ruatico  e  la 
lingua  italiaoa.     Belluno,  1873,  8vo, 

Obcrlin  :  Eiisai  eur  le  patois  lorrain  du  Ban  de  la  Roche. 
Strasbourg,  1775,  8vo. 

Orti  h  Mayor  :  Fiestas  contenarias  con  que  Valencia  celebri 
en  el  dia  9  de  Octubre  de  1738.  la  quinta  centuria  de  su 
Christiana  conqaista.     Valencia,  1740,  4to* 

Paimyrmo :  Vocabulario  del  humanista*     Valentia^  1569, 

3  vol.  8vo. 
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J^ainarchi:   Vocabolario  veneziano  e  padovano.     Padova, 
J821,  4to. 

jPereymi  Prosodia  in  Vocabulariom  Trilingiie,  Latinum, 
LuBitatiieum,  et  Castellanicum*     Ulyssipone,  1670-74.  foL 

jPearhieri :  Dizionario  parmigiano-italiano.  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  Parraa,  18;30-53,  3  vol.  8vo. 

JPirona :  Vocabolario  friulaoo,  Vocabolario- italiano-fnulano. 
Vei^ezia,  1871,  Bvo. 

Jiemack :  Dictionnaire  walloii  et  frangais.  Lioge,  1839-43, 
2  vol.  8vo. 

Jiodriffuez  :  Diccionario  gallego-castellano.     Corufm,  1863. 

Jloquete  :  Dictioimaire  portugaia-fran^jaia*  Paris,  1841, 
8vo, 

Sak  (da)  :  Fundamenti  deila  lingua  retica  o  griggiona, 
^ll*  uso  di  Soiiraselva  e  di  Sorset.  Vocabolario  italiano  e  reto 
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APPENDIX   IV. 
Arrangement  of  the  Lists,  and  some  Explanations. 

In  the  preceding  lists,  the  names  of  the  thirteen  living 
Neo-Latin  languages  which  I  recognize  as  distinct  are  pre- 
fixed in  order  to  each  paragraph  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
names  of  the  dialects  are  given  in  Italics,  When  an  *  is 
prefixed  to  a  name  and  no  authority  is  annexed,  it  indicates 
that  the  name  is  antiquated,  or  obsolete,  or  uncommon,  or 
not  very  common,  or  less  used,  or  not  principally  used.  When 
an  *  is  prefixed  and  the  authority  is  added  in  ( ),  the  name 
is  given  on  that  authority  only,  as  I  have  not  heard  it  myself 
or  found  it  in  other  works. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  thirteen  languages  is  im* 
mediately  followed  by  that  of  its  dialect,  the  word  quoted 
belongs  only  to  the  dialect  and  not  to  the  literary  or  prin- 
cipal dialect  itself  by  which  the  whole  language  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  dialectal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
names  are  not  given  when  they  do  not  differ  more  or  leas  in 
form,  meaning  or  orthography  from  those  still  in  use  in  the 
standard  -language  to  which  they  belong  ;  and,  when  a 
dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  a 
language,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 
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The  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  general  account 

*^t    the  use  and  treatment  of  Eaglish  words  in  the  coUoqnial 

▼Velsh  of  the  present  day.    Most  of  the  stutements  here  made 

®^*^  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Welsh -speaking  Walee;  but 

tHe  paper  treats  more  particularly  of  the  dialect  spoken,  with 

slight  variations,  in  the  Counties  of  Brecon,  Caermarthen, 

*^^d  the  greater  part  of  Cardigan. 

The  subject  is  thought  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest, 
5^^^th  linguistically  and  hiatorically.  As  a  study  of  language, 
^^  ia  instructive  to  mark  the  laws  which  operate  under  our 
^-^^tual  observation,  in  studying  which  we  are  less  liable  to 
^**ror,  than  when  dealing  with  the  fossilised  remains  of 
^^U-lier  times,  while  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  help  us 
^-^^^  arguing  from  the  **  living  present "  to  the  '*  dead  past." 
"•historically,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  subject,  the  question  of  the 
■*"'^lation  of  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Britain.  It  has 
4S^^rienilly  been  thought  that  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
l^^riod  the  two  peoples  maintained  an  attitude  of  almost  com- 
*^*ete  isolation ;  and  proof  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  found 
^"Jtxiongst  others,  in  the  slight  influence  which  the  two  lan- 
^"^agea  had  upon  each  other.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
^«cit  fuller  inquiry  will  show  this  influence  on  both  sides  to 
*^-^^e  been  greater  than  is  generally  allowed.  If  the  inquiry 
^^^  the  present  paper  were  extended  to  the  literar}^  language, 
^^d  carried  but  fully  in  historical  order,  it  would  probably 
^^^  found  that  Welsh  has  borrowed  from  English  a  larger 
^laaber  of  words,  and  from  an  earlier  period,  than  some  of 
^^  authorities  have  been  willing  to  admit  In  the  same 
^^"^3r,  again,  the  influence  of  Welsh  on  English  has  been  very 
Fldl.  Trani.  1882-3*4.  25 
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rnueh  under-estimated,  being  generally  limited  to  some  forty 
or  fifty  words.  This  is  because  scbolara  liave  not  looked  to 
the  rigbt  place,  viz.,  the  provincial  dialects.  When  a  com- 
petent scholar  nndertakea  to  sift  thoroughly  tbe  Glossaries 
and  Word  Lists  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  the  Celtic 
element  in  Eogliah  will  appear  mucb  more  conaiderable  than 
has  hitherto  been  recognised. 

The  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  described  hereafter 
(which  are  of  course  the  same  laws  that  have  shaped  the 
language  throughout  its  history),  varies  in  completeness  and 
regularity,  in  accordance  with  (1)  tbe  length  of  time  during 
which  the  borrowed  words  have  been  in  use  in  AValea,  and 
(2)  the  degree  of  culture  or  knowledge  of  English  possessed 
by  the  particular  speaker.  Those  words  which  have  been 
longest  current  in  the  Principality,  have  been  forced  into  the 
most  complete  conformity  with  WeLsh  phonetic  laws.  Many 
words  borrowed  at  an  early  period  have  been  so  completely 
naturalised,  that  their  foreign  origin  has  been  forgotten,  and 
they  have  not  seldom  been  brought  forward  by  lexicographers 
to  explaiu  the  very  words  of  which  they  are  themselves 
merely  corruptions. 

Again,  old  people  and  the  uneducated  cariy  out  the 
changes  described  much  more  regularly  than  younger  people 
who  have  attained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  English, 


iini 


Terminations  of  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

When  English  nouns  and  verbs  are  borrowed  in  colloquii 
Welsh,  certain  terminations  are  frequently  added*  In  the 
case  of  verbs  this  is  always  the  case.  Adjectives  take  no 
such  addition. 

Noun  Endings  (Diminutives  and  Singulatives). — 
Nouns  often  take  the  diminutive  or  singulative  terminations 
•an,  -yUy  forming  masculine,  and  -en  forming  feminine  nouns. 
The  form  -an  was  formerly  used,  but  now  -//«  and  -^n  are 
regularly  employed  for  the  two  genders  respectively* 

1.  -an  was  occasionally  used  to  form  both  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns,  e,g.^  sfacc-an,  mas.  (a  stook,  fn  "stack"). 
hik-an,  fern,  (a  stockingi  fr,  "hose''). 
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2t  -^  is  now  very  regularly  employed  to  form  dimiQu- 
tirea  or  Bingulatives  of  the  masculine  gender,  e.g,^  Jffowr-ifn 
(a  flower),  ffawl-yn  (a  fowl),  et€, 

3,  -en  forma  femininea  of  the  eame  kind,  e^g,^  hwlH-en  (a 
bullet),  tchll-en  (a  wheel),  etc. 

These  endinga  are  generally  used  to  form  singulatives  from 
such  Engliah  nouns  as  first  obtained  currency  in  their  plural 
form.  Consequently,  the  singulatives  are  most  usually  formed 
from  the  English  plural,  e.g.  : — 

(a)  -yw,  masc,  cdh-gn  (a  burnt  coal,  a  cinder),  jfowh-yn  (a 
fowl,  sometimes  heard  as  weU  as  Jfotci-gn),  tttk-yn  (a  tool  j 
applied  also  to  persona,  '*  a  queer  fellow  "),  mith^yn  (a  donkey, 
fr.  **mule,"  with  a  fern,  mtek-en,  heard  as  often  as  the  literary 
^^i/n  and  (Uen), 

(J))  -en^  fem.,  bwfs-en  (a  boot),  hrlc^-en  (a  brick),  ctttk-m 
Ca.  quill),  IdtB-en  (a  lath),  plk-en  (a  pill),  skdts-m  (a  shot,  a 
I>©Uet),  ichlk'cn  (a  wheel,  as  well  aa  wktleti)^  wlrs-en  (a  wire), 
^^<A-ef>  (a  tile,  a  coarse  slate)  ;  the  plural  ieik  is  used  to 
designate  the  coarser  kind  of  slate,  to  teik  (a  tile  roof)  being 
distinguished  from  t6  sidk  (a  slate  roof),  aa  well  as  from  to 
^^^elit  (a  straw-thatched  roof). 

Sdfren  (a  sovereign,  a  pound)  is,  from  its  form,  naturally 
**^garded  as  feminine,  though  not  a  singulative. 


Plural  ENDijfos, 

{a)  Generally  English  plural  forma  are  kept,  as  in  the 
^^ee  of  the  words  from  which  the  singulatives  just  given  are 
formed. 

(h)  Sometimes  a  vowel  change  takea  place  in  addition.    So 
^  toe  recently  borrowed  word  ^ffbrc  (a  fork)  has  a  plural  ffyrcs^ 
'  ^ith  the  same  vowel  change  as  the  native  word  Jfbrckj  plural 
ffsrrch.     So  e&rc  (a  cork),  has  cyrca, 

(c)  Sometimes,  again,  a  word  has  a  Welsh  plural  aa  well 
■•  the  English  one,  e.g.^  bdsn  (a  basin),  has  plural  kiSHau  and 

U^)  Id  Welsh,  aa  in  English,  some  words  are  used  only  in 
^^^  plural,  e.g,  trow^ys  or  tratcsy^  (trowaers ;  though  in  this 
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case  imwser  or  trawler  is  alao  used),  ting^  (a  pair  of  "  tongs," 
in  which  the  vowel  change  is  apparently  made  under  the 
feeling  that  the  word  is  plural,  o  of  the  singular  very  often 
being  raodified  into  y  in  the  plural),  t6cpu  (copper  coins, 
**  coppers  **),  fr,  E.  tokens. 

(e)  In  a  few  words  we  find  the  plural  terraination  curiously 
doubled,  eg.,  Idcs-is  (whiskers,  fr.  "  locks  '*),  galm-h  or  gdlaak 
(braces,  fr.  **  gallows'*). 


Yerbal  Endings. 


4 


'When  an  English  verb  is  borrowed,  a  distinctive  verbal 
ending  is  alwpys  aiExed.  The  following  are  the  most  common 
terminations : — 

(1)  -an^  or  ian,  as  in  mdcian  (to  mock),  plpinn  (to  peep), 

(2)  -frf,  as  in  hhrng-ed  (to  belong),  watshed  (to  watch). 

(3)  -0,  which  IS  by  far  the  most  common  ending  used  for 
this  pur^jose,  as  in  treio  (to  try),  tendo  (to  tend),  ivlrm  (to  make 
a  wire  fencing),  and  numberless  others. 

(4)  -a  is  used  in  forming  verba  from  nouns,  as  in  natit 
words,  ejj,^  bargchm  (to  bargain),  Jfowki  (to  fowl,  f.e,,  go  oi 
shooting),  mmwna  (to  fish  for  salmon) , 

The  Influence  of  Accent, 

As  is  well  known,  the  accent  in  Welsh  regularly  falls  on 
the  penult,  with  very  few  exceptions.  When  an  Euglisli 
word  is  borrowed,  therefore,  differently  accented,  an  attempt 
is  soon  mad©  to  modify  its  form  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  general  principle  of  Welsh  accentuation.  This  is 
done  by  dropping  unaccented  vowels  in  accordance  with  tbe 
figures  coiled  syncope,  apocope,  and  aphteresis. 


Syncx>pe. 


Syncope  takes  place  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

L  In  trisyllabic  words,  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  the 

vowel  of  the  second  syllable  (that  immediately  following  the 

accent)  is  dropped.     This  preserves  the  accent  in  its  original 

position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  word  is  brought  under 
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the  general  Welsh  law  of  accentuation.  Thus  we  have 
mnmil  (camomile),  copras  (copperas),  emprwr  (emperor), 
idreH  (interest),  Idhver  (a  labourer,  a  common  uDskilled 
worker,  as  opposed  to  an  artisan  or  craftsman),  mugnel 
(mangonel),  p^rwig  (a  periwig),  etc. 

2.  Similarly,  when  a  verb  or  noun  ending  is  added  to 
words  accented  on  the  penult,  and  thus  throws  the  accent  to 
the  ante- penult  of  the  new  "VVclah  word  thus  formed,  the 
Vowel  of  the  sy liable  following  the  accent  is  dropped,  and 
the  regular  accentuation  thus  restored.     Thus  we  have : — 

(</)  Verbs,  as  ditro  (for  dlh^i-o^  fr.  "alter'*),  hiintro  (to 
blister),  cantro  (to  canter),  entm  (enter),  hapno  (happen), 
hddro  (to  lather),  eyfro  (to  oo%*er),  remjfro  (recover),  etc. 

(6)  Nouns,  as  aiirad  (a  change,  fr,  '*  alter  "),  ffi6wrt/n  (for 
fflaufen/fit  fr.  "flower**),  Hgiuren  (a  skewer), 

3,  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  accented  on  the  last 
*r  11  able,  the  vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable  is  some- 
^tixes  dropped,  aa  in  biongo  or  blutiged  (to  "  belong"). 

Apocope. 

Apocope  often  takes  place  in  English  proparoxytone  words, 
^•^*,  liieri  or  Uhart  (fr.  liberty),  pendtjl  (pendulum),  pltwris 
(pleurisy),  fohint  (a  valentine),  tchliher  {wheelbarrow,  where 
^*^^  a  has  been  changed  to  f,  apparently  under  the  attenuating 
^^fluence  of  the  preceding  «), 


APHiE  RESTS. 

Apha>resis  is  effected  under  the  following  circumstances:— 
1.  When  no  termination  is  added,  the  first  syllable  of 
o^ytone  trisyllables  is  often  cut  off,  e^g,^  seims  (assizes), 
f^^^iwn  (opinion),  whence  is  formed  an  adjective  plnignus^ 
OOetinate,  opinionated,  lasHc  (fn  the  noun  "  elastic,"  a  very 
^te  importation},  kcshwn  (a  Parliamentary  election),  iwrne 
(attorney,  perhaps  fr*  M.E.  "  attourneie"). 

2,  When  to  an  English  word  of  two  syllables  accented  on 
^*He  last,  an  affix  is  added,  the  first  syllable  is  in  the  same 
Way  often  dropped,  e.t/.,  ^hwo  (to  allow),  ddo  (to  assist),  «o{/b 
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(to  resolve),  ffpedo  (to  suspect).  So  homn-nu  (stockings), 
plural  of  hosan  (fr,  '*  hose  '*)^  is  generally  cut  down  in  collo- 
quial speech  to  'mnau  or  *8ane;  ptjtaien  (a  potato),  is  sfaorteaed 
ioto  idfen^  and  the  plural  pi/tdlw  is  heard  in  the  various 
forms,  ftih,  faffc,  tattcB, 

3,  Sometimes  two  syllables  are  cut  off,  as  in  scutkitm  (fr, 
"  association,"  a  8}modical  meeting  of  the  Wekh  Noncoo- 
forraists).  stando  (to  understand). 

ArH. TRESIS  and  Apoc4>pe  take  place  in  the  word  met  (a 
**  society/*  a  church  meeting),  which  has  the  plural  seieii  in 
South  Wales;  but  in  North  Wales  is  oft-en  seMl,  plural  aeidde. 

The  two  forms  assumed  by  the  plural  of  this  word  lead  us 
naturally  to  notice  two  points : — 

1.  The  influence  of  accent  on  quantity.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  pretty  general  tendency  to  shorten  the 
vowel  in  the  accented  syllables,  of  which  the  following 
forms  are  examples  ;  —  brlUfm  (knee-breeches  as  opposed 
to  trowsers),  br^tshan  (to  muddle,  to  thrust  in  a  foolish  or 
bungled  statement  or  remark,  fr*  "broach"),  JP^rm  (to  force), 
hwper  (a  **  hooper,"  or  cooper,  the  native  name  being  cykhwr 
fr.  cykh,  a  hoop)»  hwtio  (to  hoot),  clper  (a  keeper),  pUo  (to 
"peel,"  though  this  may  be  fr.  M.E.  *'pillen'*),  plpo,  plpian 
(to  peep),  trwp  (a  troop), 

2.  The  relation  of  quantitj^  to  the  character  of  the  suc- 
ceeding consonant.  Short  accented  vowels  are  followed  by 
surds,  long  accented  vowels  by  sonants.  This  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  the  two  plurals  of  seiet  or  seiat,  viz.  mHi 
and  Beidde.  So  bonnet  (a  bonnet)  has  plural  bonnet t\  and  the 
word  "  bullet  "  gives  us  a  singulative  bw/Hen — ^in  each  case 
the  short  vowel  being  followed  by  a  aurd  dental.  But  the 
regularly  modified  form  of  **  bullet  "  is  bwird  (the  literar}^ 
form),  which  has  the  plurals  btriedi  or  btc/edau — a  long 
vowel  succeeded  by  a  sonant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances,  as  the  rule  obtains  generally  in  native  as  well  as 
in  borrowed  words. 

Occasionally  a  word  is  differently  accented  in  colloquial 
and  literary  Welsh  ;  thus  '*  farewell  "  has  in  conversation  the 
English   acceut,  Jfbncel;    but  in  the  written  language,  in 
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Avruiis  and  popular  ixjetrj^  it  takes  generally  the  Welsh 
accent  and  the  farm  (fdrwel,  though  even  here  it  may,  imtri 
cau^a,  keep  the  original  accentuation, 

J  Hybrid  Forms  and  Phrases, 

Semetimes  we  hear  an  amusing  combination  of  English 

And  Welsh  forma  in  the  same  word  or  phrase.     The  common 

t.i*analation  of  the  English  verb  **  mistake,"  is  rmmpiMy  and 

oT  the  first  part  of  the  W.  verb  earn  (lit.  bent,  crooked),  and 

'the  last  element  of  the  English  one,  together  with  a  Welsh 

"V^erbal  ending,  a  word  camstaco  (to  mistake),  has  been  formed, 

^Jad  is  at  times  heard  from  the  mouths  of  uneducated  people 

*^3^   come  such  forma  as  camstaco  *nes  i  (mistake  did  I),  or  Mi 

^^^nstmcH  (I  mistook). 

-Again,  the  adjective  gwir  (true,  L.  verus)^  and  its  derived 
^'^otin,  gwirionedd  (truth),  are  often  used  adverbially  in  such 
I^H rases  as  odi  ictr  (literaiy,  f/df/tv  t/n  <r/r,  it  is  truly),  or  odi 
^^^rn^nedd  (it  is  in  truth).  For  the  Welsh  wir  in  such  cases, 
^lio  English  "  sure  **  in  the  form  siwr  is  often  used,  odi  siwr 
Cit;  is  surely) ;  and  from  this,  on  the  analogy  of  gwirionedd 
^^om  gfnt\  has  been  made  a  hybrid  substantive  niicrionedd^ 
^^''tiich  is  used  at  times  for  its  native  prototype,  odi  mwrionedd, 
*^  siwrionedd  (it  is,  yea,  of  a  surety),  etc. 

Sometimes  an  English  borrowed  word  is  translated  by  a 

^^elsh  one  combined  with  it,  as  in  Bir  anwl !   (Dear  me!) 

*ri  which  dir  is  the  modification  of  the  English  "  dear/'  and 

^mrl  is  merely  the  Welsh  word,  nnity!  (dear),  translating 

^ixd  strengthening  it*     So  the  English  ''blue"'  becomes  in 

^VeUh  hliw^  and  the  "  blue "  used  in  the  laundry  is  often 

«?alled  hliw  gf&s^  glds  being  the  regular  Welsh  translation  of 

**  Wue.**     These  and  similar  forms  are  closely  parallel  to  the 

Scriptural  **  Abba,  Father,**  as  doubtless  the  linguistic  oondi* 

tioD  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  closely  resembled 

that  of  Wales  at  the  present  day.     These  forms  also  clearly 

show  how  hybrid  proper  names  might  have  arisen,  and  give 

plausibility  to  the  derivation,  for  instance,  of  Cots  wold  from 

Welsh   coed    (wood),    and   its   A,S.    equivalent  weaidf    tmld, 
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POWELL, 


The  Vowew. 

The  Towel  changes  affected  in  borrowed  English  are  much 
more  obscure  and  difficult  to  treat  in  a  eatisfactory  manner, 
than  those  which  the  consonants  tindorgo.  Many  words 
were  borrowed  originally  in  provincial  forms,  the  exact 
sounds  of  which  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  one  much 
better  versed  in  English  phonology  than  the  present  writer 
to  determine  with  exactness.  Then  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  at  what  period  a  given  word  was  first  introduced. 
I  shall  therefore  for  the  present  aim  at  no  more  than  pre- 
senting the  principal  facts  without  comment. 


A. 


d 


1,  Those  forms  which  have  in  modern  English  long  a, 
accented  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and  e  mute,  take 
very  generally  in  Welsh  the  long  sound  of  a  in  "  father/* 
e.fi.,  car  (care),  can  (condition,  case,  fr.  M.  E.  **ca8*';  also  a 
covering,  a  case,  fr*  M.  E,  **cas8e,  kace"),  ettdf  (a  knave)| 
crdp  (crape),  Jfado^  verb  (to  fade),  ffi'Am  (frame),  gdm  (game, 
pluck,  courage),  gat  (a  gate,  especially  a  toll-gate),  grd^ 
(grace),  grAi  (grate),  iM  (lace,  M.E.  **  las.  laas  "),  ladi  (lady),  j 
pd^  (pace,  M.E.  "  pas,  paas  "),  plat  (plate),  r4s  (race,  runmng)> 
Cwdcet*  (Quaker),  cicd/er  (quaver),  siut  (state,  estate),  etc.,  etc. 

2,  At  accented  and  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant 
and  e  mute,  is  represented  by  short  d,  e^g.,  hdst  (haste),  p^t 
(paste),  tdd  (taste),  t(X^h  {to  taste),  tcdst  (waste,  M.E.  "wast"), 
ndshwii  (fr.  "nation,*'  used  contemptuously,  '*  a  scurvy  lot*'), 

3*  A  becomes  o  very  often,  not  only  (o)  in  accented  syllables, 
as  siom  (disappointment,  fr.  *^  B\mTa^')fffort€e/  {{aT^well)^  /wng- 
tan  (hang),  mffgarl  (a  riding-skirt,  fr.  "safe-guard"),  idael 
(tassel),  folant  (valentine),  pongcag  (pancake),  pldd  (plaid), 
etc« ;  but  also 

(13)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  ecseistnon  (exciseman), 
special  (dpectacles),  sigmog  (stomach),  rhiwbob  (rhubarb), 
mhoih  (sabbath),  etc. 

Here  also,  probably,  febould  be  placed  the  words  hongc  (a 
bank,   hillock),   and   rhongc   (coarse  in  growth,  or  rancid). 
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which,  if  borrowed  in  the  M.E.  forms  '*boncke"  and  **ronk," 
would  doubtless  have  become  ^bnnffc  and  ^rliwnt^c^  like  9rr»rf, 
fr.    I.E.  *'ioiid"  (sand). 

4.  A  is  tdao  represented  by  e — 
(41)  in  monosyllables,  tks  prea  (braas),  het  (hat),  etc. 
(;3)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  Jfivilwri  (i[,E.  "fal- 
tnart**),  (angced  (tankard),  deed  (awkward). 

(7)  in  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  e  or  i^  as  ihengci 
(thank  ye),  leUhed  (latchet),  ctcert/l  (quarrel),  etc.  This 
modification  of  a^  under  the  influence  of  a  succeeding  i,  is 
esELoeedingly  common  in  native  words  from  a  very  early 
poinod. 

5.  The  long  diphthongal  sound  expressed  by  a,  ai^  arj^  and 
^m  becomes  in  Welsh  df^  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the 
M>i-mnd  of  English  **  aye '*  (yes)  ;  this  de  becomes  ei  when  an 
oo<2ent  is  made  to  fall  on  it  through  the  addition  of  another 
syllable,  e.g.i  ctden  (a  crane^  for  hanging  pots  and  kettles  on 
0"v^i*  a  fire),  cMmi  (a  claim),  whence  verb  ckimo  (to  claim), 
cf^^^pident  (complaint),  entdef  (entail),./fa^/  (fail),  whence  verb 
J^^^h.ffrde  (fray),  mdel  (mail),  pdem^  also  pdnn  (pains,  care)» 
J^^^ni  (paint),  vb.  peintn^  piden  (plain),  %tAen  (stain),  verb 
i^^^ino.  By  this  change  of  at  to  €t\  we  have  also  bei/i  (bailifi*), 
^^drim  (fairings),  ordeino  (to  ordain),  reilin  (railing),  teUtn\ 
It^lor),  et€.,  etc. 

So  again  rden  (**  rein,"  of  a  bridle),  /del  (veil). 
6.  The  open  sound  of  a  in  fall,  au^  aw,  becomes  d ;  e.g,^ 
r^iin  (calling,  trade),  icdc  (a  walk),  mser  (saucer).  This 
EijgHsh  sound,  unknown  in  Welsh,  is  found  difficult  by 
^^el^hmen  learning  English,  and  in  their  mouths  generally 
"^<^ome8  d,  so  that  "  a  tall  man  "  is  metainorphoaed  into  "  a 
^oH  njan/*  And  in  borrowed  words  it  becomes  o  as  often  as 
•  t  *•  auction  "  ia  turned  into  ocshwn  as  well  as  arahu^n  ;  sosei' 
'^^^^xists  with  adaer;  but  the  forms  in  a  are  heard  chiefly  from 
^Id  people. 

7.  Diphthongal  au  becomes  in  Welsh  aw,  e.g,,  dattns  (a 
^nce),   fn   M.E,   "dauns-en,"    shamia    (chance),   fr.    M.E. 
chaunce,**  catrs^  (a  raised  pavement),  fr,   M.E.  "  causee,*' 
catir^^/  (a  caudle,  a  mess,  a  bungle)^  fr.  iI.E.  "caudeL** 
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8.  As  in  80  many  native  words  diphthong  ei  has  developed 
into  diphthong  at  in  ffiiir^  from  M.E.  "feire,  feyre,"  and 
perhaps  in  clai  (clay),  fr.  M.E.  "clei";  so  consdit  (egotism, 
fancy),  and  res&it^  both  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  from 
"  conceit/'  "  receipt." 


1.  The  old  English  ^,  now  represented  by  ea^  is  kept  in  Welsh 
in  loan-words,  e.g.^  tsMp^  (M.E.  "  chfep,"  cheap),  din  (M.E. 
"clfene,"  clean),  mH  (M.E.  "mSne,"  mean,  sordid),  arrin 
(arrears,  fr.  M.E.  "arere"),  sit  (M.E.  "sete,"  seat),  repit  (a 
repeat  in  music,  fr.  M.E.  "repete"),  «^ro,  aerio  (to  sear,  to 
brand,  to  bum,  fr.  M.E.  "sere,  seerin''),  sil  (M.E.  "seel," 
a  seal),  sH  (zeal,  fr.  M.E.  "  zele  "),  appil  (with  accent  on  last 
syllable,  fr.  M.E.  "  appelen  "),  whence  a  Welsh  verb  appih 
or  appelio,  tsMt  (M.E.  "chete,"  cheat).  Us  (a  lease,  M.E. 
"lese"),  Ugo  (to  leak,  M.E.  "leken"),  pli  (a  plea,  M.E. 
"plee*'),  plido  (to  plead,  M.E.  "pleden"),  plesh  (to  please, 
M.E.  "plesen"). 

Sometimes  the  i  is  shortened,  as  in  h^  (a  heap),  fr.  M.E. 
"heep." 

2.  When  occurring  before  r,  e  becomes  I  in  Welsh,  e,g,^  cHr 
(clear,  fr.  M.E.  "cler,  cleer"),  dlr  (dear,  M.E.  "dere"),  often 
heard  in  the  expression  dlr  anwl !  (dear  me !),  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  anwl  is  the  literary  antcf/l,  the  Welsh 
equivalent  of  "  dear " ;  bir  (beer,  M.E.  "  here "),  appiro  (to 
appear,  M.E.  "  apperen  **). 

3.  The  indefinite  vowel  sound  heard  in  final  syllables,  and 
expressed  by  a,  e,  or  o,  becomes  in  Welsh  a  distinct  and  clear 
^9  C'g«»  f^^''  (a  vicar),  gramer  (grammar),  licer  (liquor),  reiet 
(riot),  wagen  (wagon). 

4.  Final  unaccented  e  sometimes  becomes  i;  as  in  tcHtid 
(worsted),  sydi/n,  also  si/den  (sudden) ;  so  "friend"  has  become 
Welsh  ^rm(/. 

5.  Accented  e  has  become  y  (with  sound  of  u  in  English 
"but"),  in  clufer,  N.W.  cl^far  (clever),  (rj/sor  (M.E.  "tresor," 
treasure),  in/spas  (trespass),  with  verb  irt/spdm  (to  trespass). 
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6.  Someiinies  a^ain  e  beeoraes  a ;  e.g.,  ear  si  met  (kersey  r 
mere),  diflrant  (different),  dijfram  (difference),  dmmh  (a 
drench),  dhant  (decent),  Ifbart  (liberty),  ut/rsfiri  (nursery,  of 

trees),  premnt  (present),  uramoni  (ceremony),  Mrler  (terrier), 

irufwh  (a  trench). 

X 

X.  In  a  large  number  of  monosyllables  *  is  kept  unchanged, 
^-a^.ffiU  pin,  tin,  fr.  *'fit/'  etc. 

2.  In  accented  syllables  i  bccomea  In  Welsh  y  (=(*  in  Eng- 
list  **but*^);  comt/dro  (to  consider),  kymo  (to  hhs),  dt/ltjfro 
Ct:o  deliver),  mt/uud  (minute),  sf/^fi/  (civil). 

3.  Final  t  in  diaayllabic  or  polysyllabic  words  becomes  e  ; 
*/^^^ret  (favourite),  garlli^g  (garlic),  marnes  (varnish),  fjsgarmes 

C^M.E,  "sc^rraishe"). 

4.  The  diphthongal  sound  of  i  in  monosyllables  and  ac- 
^^^iited  syllables  is  retained  ;  J^eii  (file),  ffeiiuUa  (find),  ffeino 
C^^  fine),  kin  (a  line),  mdir  (cider),  etc. 


O. 

1.  When  under  the  accent,  o  is  generally  shortened,  whether 
followed  by  one  or  more  consonants,  e.jgr.,  cdhyn  (a  live  coal), 
^^U  ('*  cost "  and  "coast '^),  c^cm  (to  coax),  nM  (noble),  nt^ied 
V^oted,  excellent},  not  is  (notice),  ^idat  (post),  potnher  (poacher, 
^Xso  a  bungler)^  rhM  (roast),  ^p6H  (sport),  etc.,  etc. 

**  Close,"  the  adjective,  becomes  cl6%i  but  the  noun  **  close" 
C^  yard),  becomes  ciSs, 

2*  Very  often  o  becomes  w — 

(a)  in  accented  syllables,  e.g,^  hwtcyn  (bodkin),  atmpfrs 
C^JOmpass),  cwmMro  (to  conjure),  cwtistab  (constable),  cwfpr  (a 
gutter,  M.E.  "gotere"),  mwngc  (a  monk),  mwngci  (monkey), 
^^hmin  (rosin),  mmd  (M.E.  "  sond,'"  sand). 

(j8)  in  final  imaccented  syllables,  e.g.^  ceisbwl  (M.E.  "cache- 
\K5le*^),  Jfiwhicn  (fashion),  hdrfiwn  (whoreson),  cwesiitcn  (ques- 
tion), randicm  (random),  sdmwn  (salmon). 

Such  forms  as  Mcwn^  bantn^  emitrmt  ^(f^f^n,  handswm^  etc., 
vrere  probably  borrowed  from  M.E.  forms,  **bacun,"  "barun,** 
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"  custume,"  **  galun/'  **  handsum,"  rather  than  from  the 
modified  forms  in  o.  In  wm-bwtd  (waiat-baiid),  the  a  first 
became  o  {washonif  which  ia  also  heard),  and  this  o  then 
became  w* 

3.  Analogously  the  diphthoog  oi  became  in  Welsh  try  in 
numerous  forms,  such  as  itrt/n  (loin),  pwyni  (point),  pwynM 
(a  pencil,  fr,  *'  pointel  **),  pmjnfo  (to  point),  apptvf/nto  (to 
appoint),  ptrt/niredf/n  (*'  point- thread,'*  of  a  saddler  or  shoe- 
maker), Hpwyio  (to  spoil),  etc. 

4.  Diphthong  o?/,  ow^  becomes  ?r,  e.g.,  crwner  (*'  crowner," 
coroner),  dormwa  (dormouse),  Jffwr  (flour),  malwB  (mallows), 
Ificsing  (housing),  |im-^/  (pout), 

5.  Conversely  o  sometimes  becomes  ow  (=o«  in  English 
**out"),  eg.,  howt  (bolt),  howlikr  (holder),  powsi  ("posy,*'  a 
bouq[net  of  flowers),  roteii-powH  (a  roUy-polly),  etc. 

1.  In  words  borrowed  at  an  early  period,  u  has  become  tv 
in  Welsh,  e.g.,  bjcndei  (M.E.  "  kmdel "),  bncsh  (M.K 
'*  bruscbe  ^'),  ciich  (club),  ciwmsi  (clutnsy),  dwl  (dull),  flw$t 
(dust),  (irwm  (drum),  grtrmblan  (to  grumble),  hwcster  (hucks- 
ter), hfcmian  (M.E.  **  hummen  ''),  Iwc  (luck),  hemp  (lump), 
mwrnlln  (muslin),  and  many  others. 

2.  In  words  more  recently  introduced,  having  the  sound  of 
fi  in  **  but,"  that  vowel  is  represented  by  its  equivalent  tj  in 
Welsh,  e.g,^  br/nnen  (a  bun),  bgrsfo  (to  burst),  lysii  (lusty), 
ngmbro  (to  number),  nyrsari  (nursery  of  trees  and  shrubs) 
So  "London'*  ia  colloquially  L/gmien;  "business"  is  hardeii« 
into  bi/Hnes. 

3.  Tin  ace  en  ted  u  sometimes  becomes  f\  e.g.,  c&rk  (chorus' 
regiiafo  (to  regulate),  rhji/ar  (regular),  etc. 

4.  Diphthongal  u  is  practically  retained,  and  may  be  re- 
presented by  iti\  e.g*»  eiwr  (cure),  ciwraly  ctttrad  (curate),  diw 
(due),  diicil  (duty),  ffiiw  (flue),  Jffkct  (flute),  8Hcr  (sure), /?iVr 
(pure)* 

5.  The  u  in  justice  (a  magistrate),  becomes  e;  *' Jcstis  o 
ph "  is  sometimes  heard  aa  representing  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace/' 
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Assimilation, 

The  assimilation  of  vowels  is  carried  out  to  a  large  extent 
in  Welsh,  as  well  in  borrowed  as  in  native  words.  It  may 
he  distinguished  into  two  kinds : — 

1.  A  vowel  in  a  succeeding  syllable  is  assimilated  to  the 
one  going  before  it : 

a :    shamh^r   (chamber),  cahp    (gallop),    lantar  (lantern), 
^la^tar  (plaister),  siajnil  (a  staple,  fr.  M,E,  ''staper'),  acddami 
(academy),  gdhn  (gallery)* 

<9  ;  m^fel  (metal),  pennejf  or  petr/ieih  (a  penknife).  IVe  also 
often  hear  from  elderly  people  pengcuQth,  carrying  ns  back  to 
^he  time  when  the  k  was  sounded  in  the  English  word. 

n:  cripU  (cripple,  fr.  M.E.  "  cripel  **),  nmtir  (master,  fr. 
••  mister "),  ffidU  (M.E.  **  fidel "),  shimhir  (ginger),  sici/U 
(awivel),  mcxr  (M.E,  "siker"). 

o;  bordor  (border),  cojfor  (coffer),  coppor  (copper),  do/or 
(elover),  ordor  (order),  ^rd/wr  (proper),  sobor  (sober),  etc* 

«=/r :  bwt$hwr  (butcher),  efitstwr  (cluster),  citpwrt^  ctcpwrdd 
0^   cwbwti  (cupboard),  mtoitwr  (a  great  noise,  fr.  "  muster  "}, 
c/wrt  (a  foal,  fr.  "suckling*'). 

Iven  where  no  written  change  would  take  place,  a  percep- 
^5\>le  modification  in  pronunciation  is  effected,  as  in  the  word 
^<^^<^hr^  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  Welsh-speaking  native  has 
^kl.^  last  0  nearly  or  quite  as  distinct  as  the  first,  not  vague 
«^    in  English. 

If.B. — A  vowel  is  sometimes  assimilated  in  the  same  way 
*0  the  iaat  element  of  a  prevedhig  diphthong,  t?,^.,  seidir  (cider), 
poirrfwr  (powder),  sowfdiwr  (soldier). 

Sometimes  again  we  find  a  backward- working  assimilation, 
•^  in  caiicism  (catechism). 

2,  An   assimilated  vowel   is   inseretd   in   the  succeeding 
syllable : — 

a;  AtMt  (able,  literary  form  is  ahl)^  sfftbui  (stable,  literarj' 
^orm  ydabl ;  tjHtaJeU,  a  room,  is  from  the  same  root,  but 
Arrowed  from  the  Latin), 

t:  Be  rem  (barm,  fr,  M.E.  "berm*'),  helem  (a  corn  stack,  fr. 
"helm/'  probably  on  account  of  its  shape)*     So  the  literary 
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forms  sengi  (single),  and  cengl  (a  girth,  fr.  Latin  cingula)^  are 
colloquially  shengei  and  cengel  or  cingeL 

i:  Cilyn  (a  kiln),  mmpii  or  MhimpU  (poorly,  ailing;  also 
mean,  shabby,  fr.  *'  simple  "). 

0 :  Storom  (storm). 

w,  w :  Cupwl  (conple,  a  pair),  b^rcwl  (a  bnckle),  ffurwm  (a 
bench,  a  form),  nungcwl  (uncle),  fr.  ''nuncle,"  arising  from 
"  mine  uncle,"  Lear  i.,  4,  117),  piicmws  (plums),  trwbwl 
(trouble). 

The  Consonants. 

I.  The  Surd  Mlttes,  P,  C,  K,  T. — In  native  words,  and 
words  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period,  the  surd 
mutes,  when  vowel-flanked,  or  final  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
have  very  generally  been  modified  into  their  corresponding 
sonants,  and  when  preceded  by  /  or  r  have  been  aspirate. 
In  borrowed  English  words  the  former  change  has  been  only 
partially  carried  out,  the  latter  not  at  all. 

1.  P,  has  become  b:  (a)  medial:  ilahed  (lappet),  tehot 
(teapot),  rhymhlo  (rumple),  Aobbo  and  h(^po  (hop). 

08)  Final :  pih :  O.E.  pipe. 

2.  C,  k,  have  become  g :  (a)  medial :  B^gwm  (the  Beacons), 
clogyn  (cloke),  igo  (echo),  Ugo  (leak). 

(fi)  Final:  cdg  and  cdgen  (cake),  hd/og^  (havock),  cdmrig 
(cambric),  hdncag  (pancake). 

(7)  Before  / ;  triagly  O.E.  triacle  (but  we  now  hear  often 
trecl,  fr.  "  treacle  "). 

3.  r,  has  become  (/;  {a)final:  ffiJed{S\\ei),ffdvffed  {iorkii), 
cicshed^  (gusset),  gicdsgod  (waistcoat),  and  many  others. 

(^)  Medial :  rediciw  (reticule),  sadin  (satin,  by  old  people), 
(7)  Before  n  and  /;   cod*n  (cotton,  but  often  cot'n),  cedl 
(kettle,  also  ceil). 

The  plural  of  ffiled  is  ffilHi,  and  the  verb.  fr.  fforffed  is 
fforjfdii,  the  surd  remaining  after  the  short  accented  voweL 
If  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  the  sonant  is  used.     So  we  have 

'  I  think  it  is  borrowed  by  Welsh.     We  had  the  word,  however,  in  the  form 
hebog,  —  \T.  »ebae  (hawk). 
'  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  borrowed  in  Welsh. 
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tbe    plumls    pocMi   (pockets),    blangcidi    (blankets),    hwcedi 
(buckets;,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  After  r  and  /,  c,  A*  are  not  asiJirated  :  Care  (cark),  etet'c 
(clerk),  marc  (mark),  core  (cork). 

Thus  we  have  ahak  (chalk),  besides  the  older  form  of  the 
me  word  catch  (lime)  fn  the  Latin. 
So  Jforc  (fork),  besides  fforvh, 

5.  T  m  not  aspirated  after  i\  e.g.,  dvri  (court),  eicart 
(quart),  iarten  (tart,  by  the  side  of  a  native  form  torth^  a 
loaf). 

6.  Qti  becomes  chw  m  many  words  in  North  Wales,  but 
never  in  South.  Thus  we  find  N.W.  chwart'/,  chwf/r/t7*,  etc., 
against  S*W.  cwat-el,  cwar/er,  etc. 

The  u  has  been  dropped  after  q  in  the  words  qnai/,  quoie^ 
qmfation^  which  are  represented  by  colloquial  cei^  cdio,  cota- 
ihtrn,     Cf.  Qk*  KohpavTYi'iy  fr,  **  quudrans.** 

7.  C  before  t  is  sometimes  lost  or  assimilated,  ^ .^,,  ffaitri 
(factory),  cantor  (character),  gfjsdt  N.Wales  (exact). 

8»  C  before  /  disappears  in  special,  spcctol  (spectacles). 

9.  T  after  8  is  lost  or  assimilated  :  Ffasno  (fasten),  gtmsgod 
(waistcoat),  temient,  will  (testament),  pasbort  (pastehoEird), 
possel,  N^^\  (O.E.  ^'poster'). 

Ts  becomes  ish  under  the  influence  of  the  thin  vowels,  e,  t\ 
in  carrots  {gareUh,  gareUhj/n)t  courtesy  {cwrta/ti  and  cwishi, 
cf.  Scot,  ct4rchic), 

10.  T  after  n,  and  before  *,  is  lost :  ct/rena  (currants). 

11.  2*  after  *  appears  to  become  g  in  (rt/sghn  (throstle)  as 
gitvig  (Latin  resits) ^  g^vrng  (waist). 

12.  T  is  inserted  after  h  in  Jfukt  (wily),  fr.  English  fahe 
(or  was  the  t  inserted  as  an  English  provincialism  before  the 
word  was  borrowed  ?) 

13.  The  dental  spirant  th  is  represented  by  d  in  drefa 
("thrave"). 

IL  The  Sonant  Mutes,  7i,  -D,  6r, — 1.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  sonants  have  undergone  provection,  thus: — 
(a)  B  has  become  p  in  Welsh  padwn  (baston),*  padi  (battle, 


This  muy  be  a  Celtic  root,  ba  we  have  6m  in  Breton,  with  the  dome  meaning. 
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occasionally  in  the  mouth  of  old  people),  plix^yn  (block), 
pledren  (bladder),  poivi  (O.E.  botel),  poans  (bounce),  pwnnhyn 
(bunch),  j!?r^«  (brass), 

f/3)  D  has  become  t  m  fesnl^  (fortime,  fr*  "deatiny- '),  tracht 
(a  drink,  fr.  **drauglit/*  borrowed  while  the  guttural  was  yet 
Bounded  in  England) ;  trdpt/n  (drop) ;  iwco  (to  duck,  dive) ; 
id(io  (to  dock). 

(7)  G  has  become  c  in  calapo  (gallop),  c6l  (goal),  crand 
(grand),  ctvshed  (gusset),  cwicr  (gutter). 

2.  //,  d,  g  are  changed  into  their  corresponding  surds, 
before  another  surd* 

J?;  "Crab/'  plural  ** crabs,*'  givea  crip$yn  (a  small  crab- 
apple,  abo  a  stingy  fellow). 

]J  :  **  Bodkin  "  becomes  bictein, 

G  :  "  Rag/*  **  rags/*  gives  r/tdes,  pi,,  rhic^tjn^  %,\  "  rogues," 
gives  rhdct<i/n  (a  rogue) ;  **  clogs,"  gives  cltks^  pi,,  cidc^en^  b. 

Ako  **  odds "  becomes  6h^  as  in  Beth  f/w'r  oU  ?  (WHmt 
docs  it  matter?)     Dim  oU  (No  matter), 

3.  B  has  been  dropped  in  camriff,  fr.  "  cambric,"  which  I 
have  heard  from  old  people*     On  the  contrary, 

4.  B  has  been  inserted  in  umhrpdd  (great  quantity),  which 
I  think  is  a  corruption  of  0,E.  nnrhk  (enormous)*  But  we 
often  hear  muredd  without  the  B* 

5.  D  has  not  generally  been  aspirated  by  a  following  r  in 
borrowed  English  words,  Cf,  cardm  (to  card),  coniyn  (* 
cord).  But  we  have  mwrddni\  fr,  "  murder,"  and  cf(/ft/rddm 
(corofor table),  Ir,  **  comfort,*'  through  an  intermediate  cyffifr^ 
dfi5*  So  |K>s8ibly  hord  (a  table),  is  a  borrowed  form  of  board, 
M,E.  '*  bord,*'  while  hivrdd  may  represent  the  older  Celtic 
form  of  the  root, 

6.  />  final  after  n  and  r  often  becomes  i  \  e.g»,  cwhwrt^  also 
cwpwHh  (cupboard),  hmart  (hazard),  mtilart  (mallard),  mtc$iart 
(mustard),  mjfgart  (safeguard,  for  riding). 

Less  frequently  after  n  :  tcmboHt,  washwnt  (waistband),  puni 
(O.E.  **pund"). 

7*  D  final  after  a  vowel  sometimes  becomea  t,  SoUt  (solid, 
constantly),  sfitrpif  (stupid). 

^  J}tce^d  Umi  (to  tell  one^a  fortune]. 
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D  is  assimilated  in  the  word  coppia,  fr,  '*  oodpiece." 
8.  The  soft  dental  spirant  dh  disappears  from  OJE./eorSling, 
'wrhicli  gave  ffyrling  (literary),  and  ffyrlling^  ffryUing  (collo- 
quial), a  farthing. 

III.   The  Nasals,  Jf,  N,  Ng. 
M. 

1.  M,  vowel-flanked,  is  not  aspirated,  as  in  many  native 
and  Latin  borrowed  words. 

2.  M  has  become  b  in  the  word  ffwlbert  (polecat,  fr.  M.E. 
"fulmart"). 

3.  M  is  assimilated   to  /  in  cyffyrddm  (comfortable,  fr. 
••  comfort"). 

N. 

1.  i\r  final  (a)  preceded  by  a  vowel,  becomes  m  in  bdiwrn^ 
biciwnif  cdtwm  (M.E.  "cotoun,  -une"),  lldttcm  (latoun),  p&m 
(pane,  of  glass),  plaem,  also  plaen  (plain,  clesx)^  pldm  (plane, 
for  carpenters),  rhiswm  (M.E.  "resAn"). 

()8)  N  final  becomes  ng  in  the  corruption  of  English  coffin 
^^iffing,  pi.  coffingau. 

(7)  N  final  is  lost  in  crimsi  (M.E.  "crimosin"),  ah^npi  or 
^C'Spin  (shoespin),  lantar^  also  lantarn  (lantern),  but  restored 
"^   plaral  lantemi. 

2.  N"  after  m  is  lost  in  **  chimney,"  which  gives  shlmie^ 
plural  shimeie. 

3.  iV  is  introduced  after  r  in  pinshtcrn,  trins/twrn,  sishtorn 
(fr.  "pincer-s,"  "trencher,"  " scissor-s "),  and  the  r  is  gener- 
ally dropped  in  pronunciation,  leaving  j3«w«/i/rw,  etc.,  etc. 

Ng, 

1.  Ng  becomes  g  in  the  syncopated  form  magnel  (cannon), 
fr**  mangonel." 

2.  Ng  final  often  becomes  n  (as  in  too  colloquial  English) ; 
^'9-9   bredin  (braiding),  c6cin  (cocking,  a  cockfight),  ffeirim 

^hU.  Trani.  1S88-8-4.  26 
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(fairiDgs),  gaddrins  (gatheriogs,  in  a  dress),  leinin  (lining), 
aacin  (sacking,  in  old-fashioned  beds),  awclin  (suckling,  a 
foal),  trimim  (trimmings),  etc.,  etc. 

IV.  The  Liquids,  i,  R. 

1.  Initial  /  is  aspirated  in  llabed  (lappet),  llampren  (lam- 
prey), li4ticm  (latAn,  M.E.),  //dc,  a  pen  (lock),  llofft,  upper 
floor  (loft).     Very  many  others  are  not  aspirated. 

2.  L  after  r  becomes  //  in  garlleg,  fr.  "garlic,"  andffgrliing, 
fr.fft/rling,  fr.  "feorrfling." 

3.  L  final  is  dropped  in  possib  (colloquial,  the  literary  form 
is  possibl)  and  cwmtab,  f  r.  "  possible  "  and  "  constable  '* ;  the 
plural  of  the  latter  is  cwnatebli. 

L  final  is  dropped  after  a  vowel  in  ridiciwy  fr.  "  reticule." 

4.  L  before  t  occasionally^  is  replaced  by  to;  e.g.,  bowt^  but 
the  literary  form  is  bollt  (bolt),  powtis  and  powltis  (poultice), 
sowdro  (solder). 

R. 

1.  R  initial  regularly  becomes  rh  in  all  words  that  have 
been  used  familiarly  for  any  length  of  time,  e,g,,  rasp,  rent, 
rest  (remainder),  rock,  roll,  become  rhasp,  rhenty  rhedy  rhoc, 
rhdl. 

2.  R  tends  to  disappear  before  6,  d,  t,  ch  (sharp  palatal), 
and  «;  e.g.,  riwbob  (rhubarb),  stifficat  (certificate),  fenced 
(tancard),  pain's  (pertriche),  tcsiid  (worsted),  shit  tit  (surtout), 
cicrtshi,  ctttahi  (courtesy),  potsh,  also  pdrtsh,  vowel  very  short 
(porch). 

3.  R  before  n  final  disappears  in  pinshum,  stshtcn,  trinshictt, 
the  more  usually  heard  forms  of  pinshicrn,  etc.  (in  which 
the  final  n  is  an  accretion),  fr.  "  pincer-s,"  "  scissor-s," 
"  trencher." 

4.  R  is  inserted  after ^f  in  the  vfovA  ffncstiany  fr.  "fustian." 

5.  In  some  words  the  initial  r  has  been  taken  for  the 
Welsh  article  V,  contracted  from  yr.    Thus  rdser  (razor),  has 

*  Regularly,  of  course  /f,  W,  give  Ut. 
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be^n  often  analysed  into  yr  dser^  resulting  in  such  phrases 
aa  ^ngmer  i  (ray  razor).  So  "wristband**  has  been  corrupted 
iato  rht/sbnrUt  and  this  resolved  into  V  hyHbani  with  plural 
hi/^bantaa, 

V,    The  Spirant,  H. 

3.  if  18  prefixed  to  initial  *  in  the  colloquial  forms,  himp- 
///*»  fr.  impy  himpo  (to  sprout,  to  imp).     Also  to  w  in  hwen,  fr* 

^»  H  ^  after  a  sonunt  mute  changes  it  into  a  surd.    Bedeftus 
g^i  ves  hetttcs,  a  common  place-name  in  Wales, 

VI.   The  Labial  Spirants,  F,  F,  W. 


1.  F  becomes  w  in  hreewast  (breakfast),  pkwarch  (M.E. 
I>ik-forke/'  but  possibly  it  is  a  native  cx)m pound ;  note  the 
ii^^iration  of  guttural  after  r), 

S.  i^  becomes  ih  m  pengcnelh^  an  old  pronunciation  of  pen- 
fcri  ife,  heard  in  the  mouths  of  old  people  sometiraes.  So  the 
hw^Mjiv  of  the  Oxford  Glosses,  from  Lat.  beneficmm,  has  passed 


V. 

3*   Initial   V  has  become  m  in  mantes  (vantage),  tneniro 

V  Venture),  marnes  (varnish),  mikn  (villain),  melved  (velvet). 

^-    Initial  i?  becomes  b  in  becso   (to  grieve,   fr.   "vex"), 

''^^Ish  words  in  m  and  b  huve  the  initial,  in  certain  relations, 

^^Stilarly  modified  into/  fmh^  bh),     A«  few  native  Welsh 

^^ds  begin  mj\  and  as  English  v  has  the  sound  of  Welsh yi 


i^'^^^lin^  to  tl 


in'tuliair  riik*  in  Wi'lsb  BlliUriitiv(*  poetry. 
■  rtnin  t'Oii-ioiiaot  itouuds  lit  thii  befnilikillg' of 
^Q— '*J®  must  bo  ails vvtrtrd  bv  i> nulla!  .i/(iji(l<  nt  tbo  eud.  But  it  is  riili?fl  ihit  *'ii 
w^^^^  *  C*.'*-  sonant)  conAfmaut,  trtrtini^tbGutd  by  h^  is  eijuivalent  to  it  *'  batxl  con- 
^^**^«4t/*  a»  in  the  line : 

**  T&n  ei/iii//  Awm  a  we/ir.'* 
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the  Welshman  unconscioiisly  regards  English  words  in  r  as 
modified  forms,  and  so,  naturally,  changes  the  v  into  m  or  b, 
in  those  relations  which  demand  the  radical. 

So  I  have  heard  v6te  transformed  into  bdL  The  process  is 
a  natural  one.  Bara  after  ei,  for  example,  becomes  fara,  ei 
fara  (his  bread).  So  a  Welshman,  speaking  of  ei  vote  (his 
Tote),  unconsciously  assumes  a  radical  h6fy  and  will  perhaps 
say,  Y  mae  bdt.  ganto  (he  has  a  Tote).  If  he  is  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  English,  he  is  very  likely  to  say  so. 

W. 

1.  Initial  w  is  very  frequently  preceded  by  ^,  which  of 
course  is  dropped  whenever  the  "  medial "  form  is  required. 
Chcdst  (waist),  gwarant  (warrant),  gwasgod  (waistcoat),  gwidw^ 
(widow),  gwidwar  (widower),  etc.,  etc. 

2.  W  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  more  vague  vowel 
sounds  into  a  distinct  a,  cf.  gtcidtcar  (widower),  picwarch 
(M.E.  picforke).  So  the  sound  of  the  first  a  in  Welsh  gwa- 
rant is  very  different  from  that  in  "  warrant." 

VII.   The  Palatals  Ch,  J,  G  (soft). 

Ch. 

This  combination  is  variously  represented.  In  older  loan- 
words it  becomes  s  or  sA,  in  later  ones,  Uh. 

1.  Ch  vowel-flanked  becomes  «,  e.g.,  piser  (O.E.  "picher"), 
petris  (O.E.  "pertriche"). 

So  M.E.  "  cachepol''  is  Welsh  ceishwl ;  but  match,  march, 
latchet,  give  matsheuy  martsho,  letshed. 

2.  Ch  initial  becomes  sh.  Shale  (chalk),  shimie  (chimney), 
shalem  (challenge),  shanel  (channel),  shawm  (chance), - 
shibwlsyn  (cbibolle-s) .  But  now  chaff,  cheap,  touch,  are 
sounded  tshaff,  tshSp,  twtah,  etc.,  etc. 

*  This  word  exists  in  an  older  form,  gxcfddw  (fr.  Latin  vidua  perhaps),  which 
is  the  literary  form,  while  gwidw  is  probably  more  common  iu  colloqiiial  npeech. 

*  M.E.  chaunce. 
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J,  G  (soft). 

1.  J  initial  becomes  ^h  :  Sh&n^  Stan  (Jane),  shi^  (jug), 
shwme  (M*E.  ]oum(5e),  Shae,  Skaci  (Jack-ie),  shiMdo,  verb 
(gibbet)^  nhimhir  (f^inger),  s/tipsum-s  (gipsen,  gipsy). 

2.  (a.)  O  final  after  a  voweP  becomes  «:  Mantes  (vantage), 
^ies  (pottage),  estn/s  (estridge). 

(iS.)  G  final  after  u  becomes  sh  :  mamh  (mange),  pitm&h 
(plunge),  jf/rfw^,  (fringe,  fr,  M.E.  'frange*),  spwn&h  (0*E» 
fipange)  ;  challenge  becomes  shaiem^  by  dissimilation, 

(7.)   G  final  after  r  becomes  8  :  Shars  (charge). 

3.  J' medial  after  «  becomes  « ;  Combiner  (conjnvev).  Now, 
however,  the  J  sound  is  more  familiar  than  formerly,  and 
cwi\jiro  becomes  **  conjure/*  jwg  (jag),  and  job,  Jack,  jockey, 
ato.|  are  heard  constantly. 

YIIL   The  Sibilants,  S,  Z,  SL 

1.  S  initial  or  medial,  when  ibllowed  or  preceded  by  e  or  t, 
t^nds,  as  in  Irish j  to  become  sh.  Hence  we  find  fMhl  (busy), 
hiifiher  (hosier),  shHpan  (saucepan),  Mfe^  M.K  **eive"  (verb, 
«A^^*o),  shimpil  (simple),  shingeo  (sink), 

&  never  becomes  soft^s  in  Welsh.  Hence  M.E.  "  leyser 
'^^comes  li^ser  or  lesser  (the  s  is  quite  hard  and  vowel  short), 
pi^ier  (pleasure),  etc. 

&  initial  followed  by  other  vowels,  even  o,  often  becomes 
**  •  sAirio  (suit),  shitwt  (surtout),  akicr  (aure),^  ^hort  (sort), 
Mdc^f/^  or  86ced  (socket) ;  sock-s  gives  «A<5c^,  shdesen,  sMcaSp 
PWal  -atL 


Sh. 

Curiously,  nh  final,  even  when  preceded  by  e  or  t,  often 
*^^Coines  n  :  Marnes  (varnish),  twudis  (tundish),  ffris  (fresh)  ; 
*''  ijs  also  heard  in  such  words. 

Ilut  cabbag;^  is  etih^Uh^  ring.  mh^Uhm. 

C*  E  j^ir.  »!ir.    We  hear  also  in  Wtlali  sometimea  #i«t,  in  wliiuh  the  *  is 
autl  the  diphtlioag  has  iU  owa  aoaad,  ^^  ia  Ihw. 
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z. 

This  letter  is  not  known  to  Welsh,  and  in  borrowed  wortJS" 
it  becomes  «,  as  in  %U  (zeal),  tlMh  (to  dazzle),  pyd^  (to  puzzle), 
rmer  (razor),  etc. 

But  z  is  occasionally  found  in  books,  in  words  like  zU^  fr. 
E,  *'  zeal "  ;  and  ostentatious  readers  pronounce  it  as  in  Eng* 
lish,  but  it  is  felt  to  be  an  importation. 


This  compound  is  at  times  cut  down  to  simple  s,  as 
e%gm  (excuse),  tedun  (text),  and  final,  mpkcm  (pickaxe). 


Maky  Consonants  Avoided, 

In  borrowed  English  words,  if  more  than  two  consonan' 
€orae  together,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them* 
Thus: 

1.  D  after  n^  and  followed  by  another  consonant,  goes  out 
or  is  assimilated.  Bamboos  (bandbox),  gwljimh  (goldfinch), 
hangciiff  (handcuff),  Itamwm  (handsome). 

2.  B  and  P  after  m  also.  Cambric  becomes  camrig,  and 
company  ctrmpnt\  and  then  cwmm, 

3.  Similarly  we  find  **  turnpike  *'  metamorphosed  into 
tyrpeg\  "point- thread'*  into  pii^ynired,  axiA  pwyiitrcd-yn ;  and 
by  the  help  of  metathesis,  "mantel-piece**  is  worn  down  into 
mtimpik. 


Metath^is, 


In  Welsh  18  carried  out  in  a  very  systematic  way  j  it  com 
prises  not  only  (1)  simple  transposition  of  a  letter,  but  also 
(2)  an  exchange  of  jiosition,  and  (3)  an  interchange  at  once 
of  position  and  character. 

1*  Simple  change  of  position,  as  chmgu  for  cmglu  (to 
gather). 

2*  Interchange  of  position  between  two  consonants,  as  in 
gofedd  for  goddef  (suSer),  trsuoth  for  tcthnos  (a  week),  iang^ 
mdikfiQT  (angne/cdd  (peace),  iidmcgr  for  saiitcf/r  (a  psalter)* 


1 
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3.  Interchange  of  diaracter  as  well  as  of  position,  as  in 
4iped  for  ateb  (to  answer),  giti/meti  for  givyneb  (face). 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  h  takea  the  place  of  i,  and  in  so 
doing  assumes  the  character  (surd)  of  the  dental,  while  the 
/  becomes  sonant,  to  answer  the  character  of  the  letter  it 
displaces.  In  the  second  example,  likewise,  the  labial  b  ia 
rJiasaliaed  to  m,  having  displaced  the  nasal  dental  n^  which 
clianges  in  turn  to  the  sonant  dental,  as  it  takea  the  place 
of  a  sonant  b. 

These  principles  are  applied  also  to  borrowed  words : 

L  Transposition  we  have  iu  Jf'rylUng  for  Jfyrliimj^  ahindrk 
forO.E.  "sindirs^^  (scoria). 

2.  Exchange  of  position.     CommiHhwn,  fr.  "consumption." 

3,  Interchange  of  position  and  character.  Matcf/n  for 
*' napkin,"  in  w^hich  the  labial  p  is  nasalised  to  /«,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nasal  w,  and  the  latter  changes  to  its  corre* 
spending  surd  /,  to  replace  the  surd  p. 

But  of  all  words,  liiat  which  undergoes  the  greatest  changes 

IS    the  Latin  beneficium.     In   the  Oxford  Glosses  it  is  binfic 

assimilation  ;   beifjpv  bj  change  oi  ff  to  ih^  noticed  above 

H^-  374),  and  modification  of  surd  f,  gives  bvnihig^  the  present 

literary  form.     In  colloquial  speech  this  is  often  hardened 

*^to  bentig.     Then  as  initial  b  and  m  modify  into  /  (see  p. 

^•3,  under  letter  V^  2),  the  two  radicals  are  occasionally  mis- 

^^ken  one  for  the  other.     This  gives  us  menfig.     Lastly,  by  the 

'••^ird   mode   of  met^i thesis  just   described,    mentig   becomes 

^^^Hcid,     Thus  w^e   have    benejicium  slowly  passing  through 

^*ie  forms  henffiv,  benfflg,  benthig^  bentig^  mentig^  and  meNckl, 

^liere  for  the  present  ends  its  "strange  eventful  hi8torj%" 


Popular  Etvmolooies. 

In  using  many  English  words,  the  etymology  of  which  is 

^^^'known  to  the  speakers,  fancy  often  exerts  itself  to  find  an 

^^^^gin  for  them.     I  can  here  only  notice  two  or  three  by  way 

^f  example.     The  popular  etymology  is  sought  sometimes  in 

^tigli^h,  sometimes  in  Welsh,    Thus,  an  "hostler*'  having  to 

^  with  horses,  the  word  is  very  commonly  supposed  to  have 
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been  derived  from  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  pronounced 
aooordingly,  horsier.  Again,  among  gatherers  of  '*  simples  " 
I  have  often  heard  the  plant>name  ^'horehound"  transformed 
into  yr  0  ronrnd  (the  round  O) ;  and  I  have  known  the  same 
ingenious  fancy  more  poetically  resolve  the  herb  "  yalerian  ** 
into  yr  ^faii  arian  (the  silver  tongs). 

Here,  for  the  pres^iit,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  drop  a 
subject  which  he  had  hoped  to  treat  much  more  fully.  What 
he  may  have  to  add  must  await  a  more  farourable  opportunity. 


XI.— THE  OSOAX  INSCRIPTION  DISCOVERED  AT 
CAPUA  IN  ISTR     By  G.  A.  Schbvmpf. 

I  iXTCxncD  at  first  to  r^Murt  oa  the  prepress  achieved  within 
th4»  UsI  iew  years  in  the  study  of  the  Oscan  dialect  generally, 
Wt  waul  of  time  and  other  dre«imstances  have  unfortunately 
prev^»it€>d  me  fnxu  carrring  oat  my  intention.  I  will  there- 
IKmt^  eotttuie  myself  to  the  oMst  important  material  which  has 
bi^i^  bciKH^t  to  light  of  late,,  namely,  to  the  Capuan  lead- 
t;)^b)^  oif  l$7&  Seveii  years  have  now  ^psed  since  Dr.  F. 
Bu^^W  dlN^iph^»^  the  inscriptioii  (m  it,  and  the  most 
\\MapiKeut  v\>kvT^  hdLvv  beea  heoini  on  its  interpretation.  The 
lit^rutur^  ^>a  th^  :»JLbfec«  Bv  however,  rather  lengthy  and 
;$».^ttJt!ettitt^  viiiiticul;  W  DMni  witihoat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
i%^ruMUi  philv>Io^ntl  $tyfo.  li  may  theretbre  not  be  deemed 
VHX5  vj«|*  jJac^  t<>  vva!ieaE»  the  principal  opinions  and  to  present 
ihciu  itfc  4i^  r^*itiJblu«^  :i  ^cm  ;ib  the  dryness  of  such  matters 
wul  auA»w.  l:t  ^!<em^uin^  to  do  this»  I  have  imitated 
I't^^Sfeiivd'*  jutd  :l\^c  ^Iv^ju  iny  interpretation  of  my  own. 
/A^H^vdl  W^v^vr.  Miereiv  jtvvs  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
vVctiU  iMsjcnjKiv^ttc*^  >»ic1k/ulc  a  wv»nl  of  comment.  This  pre- 
CvUvk-^  :Ik>  rv^cr  frvm  obcainin^  a  connected  idea  of  the 
uicoiiiu^.  itvr  Jwt?^  xt  eu«ible  une  to  appreciate  the  rendering 
v^{'  lUiUi^^  \n  uivii>ii\iual  wvrd.  I  have  tried  to  be  rather  more 
c\\Mvvt  N*'ia  r^^^^nm  :o  :l2tj  inscnpciun  of  IS76,  and  I  would 
^.^(•vxuwis   viiH^   .uuucwu  >^  waac  has  been  "  restored  "  by 
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^wo  out  of  the  three  interpreters,  and  to  what  bas  been 
translated  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  **devotio/'  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  **  restored  " 
words  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into  vocabularies  as 
undoubted  Oacan  words,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  had  a 
thoroughly  reliable  Oscan  grammar  and  vocabulary.  ZvetaieFa 
Bbomik  osskikh  nadpiseT  a  o&rkom  fonetiki,  inorfologii  i 
gloHsariem,  published  at  Kiev  in  1877  (only  300  copies 
printed),  and  evidently  founded  on  Bruppiicher*s  Lautlehre 
and  Enderis'  Formlehre,  accepts  too  rauch  of  the  conjectural 
element.  The  Oscan  words  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin 
wri tiers  should  be  more  carefully  collected  than  has  been 
daue  heretofore.  The  able  articles  by  Aufrecht,  Bugge, 
Corssen,  Ebel,  Kirchhoff,  Kern,  etc.,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift, 
Dr.  Buecbeler's  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Pbilologie> 
8t  Well  as  his  and  Fiorelli's  essays  in  the  Comraentationea 
philologicae  in  honorom  Theodori  Momniseni  (1877),  and 
*bove  all  Corssen's  Beitrage  ziir  italischen  Spruchkundo, 
«aro  not  yet  been  turned  to  the  beat  account.  I  am,  there- 
^**^i  afraid  it  is  still  somewhat  premature  to  aim  at  a 
^tiafactory  interpretation  of  such  a  fragmentary  inscription 
^  the  one  I  am  now  going  to  describe. 

1.— The  Ikschiition.     (See  pp.  380^81.) 

In  1876  Buecheler  received  from  a  friend  at  Naples  a 

5^Ued-up  lead  tablet  found  in    an   Oscan  grave  at  Capua. 

^^Uecbeler  unrolled  and  cleaned  it  with  great  care,  got  the 

*^8cription  lithographed,   and   presented    the   tablet    to   the 

f^^ples  Museum,  where  it  is  now  preserved.     The  inscription 

^^   in  the  Oscan  language^  the  writing  being  from  right  to 

*^ft.    There  is  one  line  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  contains 

^•Welve,  but  the  end  of  each  has  perished,  so  that  it  is  not 

possible  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  wanting  ;    the  twelfth 

**^©,  however,  is  the  concluding  one,  as  there  is  a  blank  space 

•^low.     When  the  tablet  was  unrolled,  it  broke  in  several 

places,  where  now  there  are  slight  gaps  or  mere  fragments 

'>f  letters.     Buecheler  was  the  first  who  read  and  interpreted 

the  inscription.    His  conjectures  were  published  in  the  lihein. 
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Museum,  xxxiii.  part  1,  and  again  in  a  separate  reprint 
'Oskische  Bleitafel,  "Frankfurt  a;M.  1877,  pp.  78.  In  1878, 
Sophus  Bugge  of  Chistiania,  in  "  Altitalische  Studien,"  pp. 
60,  and  in  1880,  E.  Huschke,  in  **  Die  neue  oskische  Blei- 
tafel/' Leipzig,  pp.  98,  published  some  important  suggestions 
more  or  less  differing  from  Buecheler's.  There  is  also  a 
notice  of  Buecheler's  essay  by  Michel  Br^al  in  the  Revue 
Critique  of  the  9th  February,  1878. 

In  the  accompanying  table  numbers  1  to  12  denote  the 
lines,  (a)  is  Buecheler's  reading,  {b)  Huschke's,  and  (c) 
Bugge's.  A  dash  means  the  absence  of  an  uncertain  number 
of  letters,  dots  or  stars  denote  the  absence  of  so  many  letters. 
Square  brackets  enclose  conjectural  readings,  ordinary 
brackets  in  {b)  the  correction  of  grammatical  mistakes.  A 
dot  under  a  letter  in  (a),  as  under  the  d  of  Kluvatiud,  line 
2,  means  that  Buecheler  does  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading. 

Bugge  distinguishes  ti  and  c,  although  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  out  the  dot  over  the  u  in  the  original;  Huschke 
also  distinguishes  u  and  d,  but  Bugge's  o's  and  Huschke's  u's 
do  not  everywhere  coincide.  Huschke,  moreover,  distin- 
guishes i  and  i,  which  are  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
letter  in  the  original,  and  also  restores  the  punctuation  of  the 
sentences. 

Considering  that  many  words  of  this  inscription  are  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  read,  and  that 
there  are  numerous  gaps,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  attempt  its 
interpretation.  Buecheler  gives  what  ho  considers  to  be  the 
general  meaning  and  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  discussion 
of  indi\ndual  words  without  pretending  to  give  their  syntac- 
tical relations.  Bugge's  and  Huschke's  translations  are  con- 
fessedly based  on  Buecheler's,  but  they  go  a  step  further  and 
present  connected  sentences.  This  could  of  course  not  be 
done  without  filling  up  the  gaps  with  conjectural  words  (see 
the  table),  and  however  plausible  the  results  of  such  a  process 
may  appear,  the  very  fact  that  the  two  translations  are  widely 
different  from  each  other  does  not  inspire  one  with  much 
confidence.    Bugge  adheres  more  to  Buecheler,  but  Huschke, 
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still  unshaken  in  hia  conyiction  that  the  Italic  dialects  mast 
be  interpreted  through  Greek,  is  far  more  originaL  Br^ 
describes  Buecheler's  interpretation  as  "  des  toors  de  force 
fttymologiques,''  and  I  am  afraid  the  description  also  applies 
to  those  of  the  two  other  scholars.  Still  it  may  proTo  interest- 
ing to  notice  what  they  make  of  the  inscription,  withoat, 
however,  entering  into  the  lengthy  details  by  which  the 
translation  of  every  word  is  accompanied  (over  200  pages). 
They  all  agree  to  see  in  the  tablet  a  defixio  or  devotio  (cf. 
Wordsworth,  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  pp.  231  sqq.),  i.e, 
a  sort  of  incantation  whereby  a  private  enemy  is  ''  devoted  *' 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  infernal  powers.  The  name  of  the 
enemy  in  this  instance  is  a  man  named  Paquius  Cluatios,  and 
the  a^jieved  person  a  woman  called  Yibia  Aquia.  The  tablet 
with  the  carse  inscribed  on  it  is  laid  in  a  grave,  the  abode  of 
death,  and  the  avenging  demons  are  called  upon  to  destroy 
the  offender  either  at  once  or  by  lingering  illness.  The 
Offfi^nce  is  believed  to  have  consisted  in  robbing  Yibia  of  her 
daughter  (Buecheler),  of  a  **  minister"  (Bugge),  of  a  goblet 
^'  pocnlum  "  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  death,  £17/9,  and 
thus  acting  as  a  charm  ^'praebia"  (Hoschke).  The  last- 
named  offence  might  be  considered  too  trifling  for  such  an 
awfal  incantation,  but  we  know  of  similar  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  loss  of  a  ring,  giving  rise  to  a  devotio. 

2. — Buecheler's  and  Bdgge's  interpretations. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  will  show  that 
Baecheler  does  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  in- 
scription, except  when  justified  by  the  analogy  of  similar 
passages  in  the  preserved  portions  of  the  tablet.  Bugge, 
however,  like  Buschke,  fills  in  a  number  of  conjectural 
word^,  but  agrees  with  Buecheler  in  so  many  respects  that  we 
may  consider  his  interpretation  pari  passu  with  Buecheler's. 
I  found  it  convenient  to  place  Bugge's  translation  first,  and 
only  to  mention  Buecheler's  where  it  differs,  but  I  am  anxious 
once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Buecheler  was 
the  first  to  decipher  and  interpret  the  inscription. 
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In  the  following  account  B.  stands  for  "Buecbeler,"  the 
rest  is  both  Buggers  and  Buecholer's  : — 

Xm=Cereri  {Cerea,  as  the  goddess  of  the  Infernal  regions^ 
'Ken  for  Kerri),  |  arentikai=^u[tTici  (according  to  a  gloss  to 
Hesychms  apavrta-iiff  iptin/a-i,  Ma/ceBove^)  \  ma nqf urn ^=zm^nda- 
vimus  {B,  raandavi),  i.e.  Vibia  and  others,  |  pai pin  =  (inae  qui 
(cf.  sei  deus  sei  deiva),  i.e,  and  to  any  other  deity  besides 
Cores  who  I  afioki4^^adig\i\esakaratos-=execTi]Ltos  \  heriam  Huvam 
=ad  regnum  suum,  vf,  herua  (B.  arbitrium  suum)  !  legitwm 
s?^mM  =  ad  cohortem  suam,  ej\  Horace's  "febrium  cohora/* 
here  the  train  of  avenging  demons  (B.  connects  legin  with 
veiigio  and  renders  potestat-)  [  (i0okad=ndlgSLt  (B.  deferat)  9Utam 
ieginom=^ad  suam  cohortem  (B.  potestatem)  |  o«wr^— osorea  (B. 
-orus)  fnim=^et,  mahfks^^mstieYolos,  cf\  mains,  ntJifro%=^nostTOB 
(B.  ^\a/ca?^  mollis  ;  nistrus  =:  ni-s-trus,  with  comparative 
affixes,  cf.  nexus,  St.  *  near/  thus,  =  propiores)  |  Palciu 
KIh  rat iud  ahh  absolute  with  daraiantud=Paquio  Cluatio  ant 
^ante,  'above  all  others,  haters,  and  evil-wishers'  |  dnmi- 
anfud  =  demeante,  i.e,  going  down  to  the  infernal  regions  1 
A'fff//iw=cadere,  instead  of  supine,  ?>,  to  fall  as  a  victim  | 
/?£<X7M^purgamento,  as  an  atonement,  rfl//T//rtf/*5=:optimae  scil. 
deae  (noi  Ceres).  Bugge  thna  renders  valamais,  as  Talaimas» 
gen.  sing.,  and  translates  it  by  Optimae  deae,  ef,  bona  mater 
as  applied  to  Terra  ;  pukhi,  same  root  as  in  purus=  atonement* 
Buecheler  sees  in  valamais  a  dat*  plur,=optimis,  and  in  puldu 
a  gen.  plur.  same  root  as  puer,  puella  =  puellarum,  and  in- 
terprets *  tho  best  of  maidens,'  as  an  euphemistic  appellation 
of  the  avenging  spirits,  tbus=dis  Maoibus  idik  iffci  manafnm 
^id  tibi  mandaviraus,  referred  by  Bugge  to  what  follows  (B. 
id  tibi  maudavi,  referring  to  what  precedes)  |  dadnd^^n^ilA^t. 
VibUai=^Y\hme^  pvehai  c/\  privatae  ^  spoliatae,  ampoiohm^ 
same  root  as  ancus,  ancilk=mini8trura  |  (B»  reads  prebaiam 
pu.  u!um,  but  docs  not  translate  these  two  words,  although  he 
suggests  that  pu.ulum  may  refer  to  Tibia  a  first-born  daughter). 
Keri  armiikni  Cereri  ultrici  |  inim  olm  Ie(jfmei=^ei  illios  oohorti, 
i\e,  Cereris,  /a wj<7//r emancipator,  svai  neip  dadtd^^&i  nee,  *,€*. 
non,  reddit  |  pttklom  ralaimm  =  (ut)  purgaraentum  Optimae 
(B.  Cereri  ultrici  et  dis  Manibus  et  sepolcri  potestati,  cf-  uUa, 
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the  funeral  uro,  here,  the  tomb»  si  nee  reddit,  veneat,  lamatir, 
third  sing,  root  of  latro,  Xi^k)  1  fiitriV/^ raptim,  eineis  donteh^ 
^eius  devoti,  scil.  cinis  inim  kaispafar  et  caespitibus  tegitor 
inim  krustatar  et  glebis  tegitor,  f\f.  in  other  words,  may  the 
enemy  be  brought  into  the  grave !  (B.  acri  eius  defunct i, 
mortoi,  i>,  the  body  in  the  graye^  fato  opprimatur,  et  caedatur 
et  cruentetur,  r/1  caespes,  caedere^  and  cruor)  |  stai  neip  si  nee, 
f>.  sinon,  avt  aut  stai  %ififiku9f  cf,  figo=decreveri8,  tiiom=:te 
[fceere]  idik  id  ew*=€i,  pmt=^mi  (B.  taking  tiiora  as  nora, 
aut  si  tu  id  decreveris,  pust  eis^poatea)  meaning,  if  thou 
ordainest  that  the  punishment  should  be  deferred  ;  line  6,  pon 
kahad  quum  inoohat  (prepares  anything  for  enjoyment)  pad 
quod  nentrnom^  root  ner,  c/1  avqp  with  suffix  as  in  paternua : 
uerno  and  negative  prefix =virLlitate  carens  neip  potiiad-^ne 
possit  (B,  kabad=capit;  no  translation  for  n  .  .  .  mvm,  avt 
instead  of  pod ;  B.  explains  '  opus  quum  incohat  aut  negotium 
ne  poadtt ')  ponom  A*a//aJ=unquam  incohat  (B.  pun  um  kahad 
=cum  —  capit),  act  »vai  pitl  perfahtum  id  =  aut  si  quid  per* 
fectum  it  (B.  aut  si  quid  perficere  velit,  Oscan  avt  svai  pid 

perfa ),  iieip  potiiM  ne  possit  |  nip  nee,  ai^t/sis  sacrificiap 

BOni.  hotdroin  nip  suprois  inferis  nee  superis  (dis)»  dat.,  potiiann 
poarnnt,  pidnm  potiiam  quidquam  possint,  afteii  optati,  grati, 
gdfakium^  cf.  olfacere,  odoris  facere,  %.e^  may  no  sacrifices  what- 
soever be  able  to  effect  anything  agreeable  ;  pukloi,  dat.  purga- 
mento,  mlaimm  Optimae  (deae)  [B.  takes  hontrois  and  suprois 
aa  ablatives  agreeing  with  the  abL  aisu8is=nec  inferis  nee 
fuperis  aacrificiis  possint  quidquam  possint,  i  e.  nullo  modo 
poBsint;  then  the  subject  of  putiians  would  be  the  nom. 
valairoas  puklui=di  Manes;  B.  leaves  ufteis  untranslated, 
but  supposes  it  to  be  a  gen.  ^devoti,  of  the  cursed  one]. 
pon  kahad  far  cum  far  parat  (B.  capit),  nip  poiiimi  edum  ne 
possit  edere,  nip  men  rum  it  mo  nee  minuere  fa  in  em  (quoquam 
eorum  per),  pai  quae,  hommm  bivoa  homines  vivi,  ka ranter 
pascuntur.  Solnh  omnino  (B.  denique),  Pdkis  Kluratiia 
Paquius  Cluatius,  ioromiind  torqueatur,  cf,  t4>rmentum  (B. 
tabescat^  cf.  terere),  rnhiman  ptikh  Optimae  purgamentura  in 
apposition  with  Paquius  Cluatius  (B,  dis  rounibus,  the  instni- 
nient4il  abL),  ht^from  Vibiiai  Akriiai  liber  um  Vibiae  Aquiae 
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(B.  sine  detriraento  V.  A*),  i.e*  but  let  there  arise  no  miscliiel 
to  Vibia  heraeLf  from  the  destruction  of  her  enemy,  Jitm  poh 
aftakuB  sive  adegeris  (B.  dotuleris),  Pahlm  Kluvatiiom  Paquium 
Chmtiura,  ralaimas  pukh  Optimae  purgamentum  (B.  dis  maai- 
bus),  ^sHpros  ad  superos  (B.  supra),  iftim  tmai  kghivi  et  tuad 
cohort!  (B,  poteatati),  inim  Sffkrim  et  eacrunit  smi  puh  aflakm 
sive  adegeria  (B.  detuleris)^  honiroa  ad  inferos  (B.  infra),  term 
terrae,  hontros  ad  inferos,  ralaijrina  pukh  Optimae  purgamen- 
tum (B.  dis  Manibus),  art  Kerl  aretikai  aut  Cereri  ultrici, 
att  oias  leginei  ant  illius  cohort!  (B.  sepnlcri  potestati).  In 
the  fragment — ^as  trutas  tus— B.  renders  trutas  *  cert^is  *  and 
thinka  it  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  curse  shall  be  available;  Bugge  takes  trutas  for  a 
gen.  =quartae. 

Bugge  interprets  the  outride  inscription : — Cereri  nltricL 
quae  qui  ad  suum  regnum  ad  suam  cohortem  adigit,  manci* 
pntor,  glcbia  tegitor  ;  and  supposes  that  then  the  name  of 
the  enemy  was  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Buecheler 
is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C. 


3, — IIuschkk's  Interpretation  {cf.  the  lines  marked  (i)  in 
the  accompanying  table,  pp.  380-38L} 

I,  HERiAM,  Ist  sing*  pres.  subj.  of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
her(e)um,  Lat.  velle  =  veil m,  7  £/<'/*/><?  {(hat) ;  paipiJklim  maxa- 
FLiM,  paiplikum,  an  adverb,  same  origin  as  7rat7raXT;==cidlide, 
craftily,  manafum,  paat  part.  pass,  of  manaum,  cf.  Lat  manu- 
arius,  *  fur'  =  furto  ablatum,  subreptum.  stolen,  thus  paiplikum 
manafum,  the  object  craftiiy  aiolen  \  KerI  ARKNTiK^vi,  Keri, 
dat.  of  Krip,  the  goddess  of  death,  arentikai,  same  origin  as 
tt/wi=  ultrici,  avenging, /row  aveufiing  Kir  {mat/  expeneiice)  \ 
SUVAM  LEGlNUM=suam  stragem,  cf,  Xeyetu  as  in  ratnjXeyrpi^  A^r 
lajfinff  hw;  inIm,  ami  {(hat) ;  ATER;=noxius,  the  offender;  pl'N 
LAMATiiAD=:quum  obstinatus  est,  </.  XrjpLa'Tia^,  with  suffix 
Ti?/>i  if  /tc  i'i  Qbdiimie  [Lc,  does  not  restore  what  he  has  stolen), 
soil,  mr/y  ako  experience  it  oh  a;    uscbs^  Qlfyp6<s^  wretched ; 
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JNiM,  and  ;  malaks,  fiaXatco^t  debUe  ;  nistrus,  v€vcTd}^f^^  nod, 
let  the  head  drop  in  dying,=ha(f'dead  (ma ft). 

II.  Pakili  Kluvatiiji,  dat.  To  Paqutiis  Claatim\  akikad, 
avfiKm,  3rd.  sing.  subj.  pres.  matj  happen  ;  puklOm,  tti^J,  c/1 
pUgOEj  pugil,  =^  ^//e  striliiag  (d^jicn) ;  valaimais,  cf,  valere, 
valeludo^^/ (Am)  heailh  [Den  Paqutus  Cluatius  betreffe  das 
Schlagen  das  GesundheitJ  ;  um,  ovi^  thm\  tuvu  lkoinl'M, 
nom.«  thy  laifiutj-hw ;  afi.ukad,  Lat  ad-fligere,  3rd  sing, 
subj.  prea,  tnay  tfJ^ST/V*/ ;  eisunk, /uV/i,  ace. ;  i>amiatum,  Sa/icS, 
mMued  (ace.  agreeing  with  eisunk),  («o  //m^) ;  dadad,  Lat, 
dedat,  he  may  give  up;  VibtiaI,  to  Vibia;  hiiK,  thai  {object)  ; 
MA^AFUM,  stoleti  \  TiFEi, /raw  thee  (Lat.  tibi)  {namely)  \  fkk- 
BAiAMt  ct\  Lat.  praebia,  *  an  amulet ';  PLJKtfLi'M,  Lat.  poculiiui 
■=^the  protect  ffiff  goblet  {prebaiam  puk  ill  lira  are  in  appositiun 
to  idik  manafiim) ;  Keri  arrntikai,  to  arenging  Kir  (I 
commend,  maodo) ;  puklum  valaimas  bisrIs,  percussum  vale- 
tudinis  eiua=7/fe  striking  (doten)  of  his  healthy  jnim,  and \ 
LEGiXRj,  stragi,  to  the  /af/ing-i^w ;  i^la^,  gen.  sing.  oi\»},  the 
abode  of  the  dead  in  the  infernal  regions,  o/,'  Oram ;  svAi,  Lat. 
si,  if;  LAM  ATI  R  (being)  obitfinate;  neip,  Lat.  nee;  dadit,  he 
does  not  gire  pp  the  (goblet) ;  inim  kaispatar  inim  krlu^tatar, 
3rd  sing,  iraper,  pass.  Lat.  -tor>  kaispatari  Koi-mf  aTrdo},  rf, 
febris  and  fervere ;  inim  .  .  inim,  *  both  .  .  and/  may  he  both 
be  consumed  (by  burning  ferer)  and;  kristatar,  Kpvo^f  consumed 
by  coid;  AKRiD,  Lat,  acri=extreino^  the  noun  is  lost,  P  exer- 
citio,  through  the  utmost  (ejrereise) ;  dunteis,  ef.  Bmapat,  of  the 
potrer  ;  eiseis,  Lat.  eius,  of  her  (i.e,  of  Ker) ;  svai  neip,  if  not, 
ue.  if  this  destruction  of  the  enemy  doe©  not  take  place ;  avt, 
or,  Lat.  aut;  svaI,  (f;  thtm,  tttoa,  nom. ;  fifikus,  2nd  sing, 
fat.  perf.  sura  fik.  Lat.  iigo=defixeri8,  arrestest ;  iniK,  Lat. 
id,  it,  ;>,  the  enemy's  destruction  ;  puj^t,  Lat.  post,  after  ; 
(•anflakium  (?),  the  ajfiietion) ;  eiseis,  (f  him,  i.e.  of  the 
eoecny  ;  pun  kahad,  quum  desiderat,  -xaivtin,  ^^aTcw,  KLX'^^^f 
if  he  fci^hes  ;  potniarnum,  Trorpido^at,  to  pray  (to  the  gods)  ; 
NEip  putiiad,  ne  possit,  may  he  not  be  able  ;  pun,  tchen  ;  UM, 
o5v,  thus;  KXUAD,  he  tcishes^  i,e,  to  pray;  avt  svai,  or  if; 
Xahad,  he  Irishes ;  perfakum  fid^  perficere  (ali)quid,  to  do 
anything;   neip  put  had,  may  he  not  be  able;  nip,  Lat.  nee, 
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nor  (maf/)  ;  Aisrsis,  nora.  plur,  lamai^t  laotD,  make  good,  atone, 
hence  Oscati  aisus,  aiausia,  the  offerings  {of  rjctirns)\  HrNTKUia, 
abl  plur.  of  Lut.  contra,  as,  contraria  exta,  through  the  lower 
{goih)  ;  i^ip  supituis,  nor  through  ihe  upper \  ptrTllANS,  fte  able; 
PUTlTANs,  he  able  (to  lio)  ;  pidum,  atif/thhtg;  ui>lJD,  o&kt  iw  the 
nmnner ;  Ofteis,  gen.  Lat.  votum,  of  a  tow ;  nip,  nor ;  pukjlui, 
toivardn  the  striking  {down)  ;  valaimas,  of  the  health  ;  Vibiias, 
of  Vibia^  i.f»  may  the  prayers  of  the  cursed  one  be  utterly 
useless  in  every  respect,  iacluding  the  prayers  which  he  may 
make  for  Tibials  destruction  ;  pun  kahad,  if  he  tn'shes  for; 
FAR  <f>f}po^y  food [  NIP  rcTiiAD  KDUM,  mat/  he  not  he  able  to  ea(; 
NIP  MEJJVUM  LiMUM,  fituveiv  Xifwv^  uor  to  dimmish  hunger; 
?*PAFLuis,  bt/  {sueh)food;  peuum,  Lat.  per,  through  \  pai, 
whieh^  Lat.  quae;  bivus,  cf  ^ao<?,  Ueing;  humuns,  Lat,  homines, 
men  ;  karanter*  cf,  tc(a)pdTo<^,  are  strengthened,  3rd  plur.  ind. 
pres.  pass,  ef  Oscan  caria,  '  bread/  so  called  from  its  giving 
*  strength/ 

IIL  8ULUH,  o\oj?,  imth/  (mag) ;  Pakis  Kluvaths,  Paquim 
Ciuatius;  turumjiad,  Bpuirrm^  rpvm^  conteratnr,  te  destroyed; 
prKLUD,  abL  bt/  the  striking  (down) ;  valaimais,  of  (7m)  health 
(icithoui  ang  nmchief  arising  therefrom)  ;  ViaiiAi  Akviiai,  to 
Vibia  Aquia;  svai  puh,  Lat,  si,  ttou  (repeated  LaL  sive  .  .  . 
sive),  be  it  that;  aflakus,  2nd  s]ng,=afflixeri8,  thou  qffliclest; 
Pakim  Klux AiuvUfPaquius  Clualius;  PUKLUi,dat.  although 
we  expect  the  abL  bg  the  striking  [doten)  ;  valaimas,  of  (his) 
health  ;  suprusteras,  adv.  on  the  earth  above  ;  iNiM,  and ;  totai 
LEGiNKi,  also  dat,  for  abL  bg  the  laying  loir;  inim,  and;  sak- 
Rhi,  Lat.  sacrum  {scil.  dis  auperis),  ace.  agreeing  with  Pakim 
Klnvatiium=(<7s)  a  victim  ;  svaI  puh,  or  be  it  that;  aflakcs, 
thon  ajfticied  (htm)  ;  hl'NTOUsteras,  below  ;  HUNTRLrsAKRln, 
(a^)  a  viclim  for  the  lower  gods  \  inim,  and;  puklui  VALAiMAis, 
by  the  striking  (down)  of  (his)  health  ;  a^t  Kehi  arentikai, 
or  by  avenging  K^r;  ait  i.eginei  if  las,  or  by  the  laying-low  ef 
Orcm;  hkrnas  trutas  tusiias,  three  genitives  governed  by 
legiuoi  ulas  hernas,  cf.  j^epo-o^,  dried  up,  trutas,  rpvetv,  post 
part.  pass,  tusiiiis^  9v€tv=  (as)  of  a  umk^  tcretched  tictim,  (ut) 
inopis,  protritae  hostiae, 

Huschke  suggests  for  the  outside  inscription  ; — Ceri  oltrioi. 
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(per)eallidae,  Suam  velim  noxius  strageiu  (sentiat)  ;  obati- 
natus  aut  frigore  coufitntar  aufc  fame  canteruiiir* 
The  division  into  three  paragraphs  is  Huschke's. 
M.  Br^al  thinks  line  5  ought  to  be  read  : — inimk  {  =  pariter, 
item)  018  (gen.  of  a  demonstrative ^eius)  patar  (  =  pater).  In 
"  rustatar  "  he  sees  ak  nmtar^  thus,  item  eius  {i.e.  Vibiae)  pater, 
item  eius  nmter.  In  line  9  he  reads  valaims  pukU ;  in 
hne  6  he  considers  punum  for  pntidum  as  a  relative ;  and  in 
hne  7  tdum  appears  to  him  a  pronoun  for  ed-dum^  similar  to 
pid-dum. 

If  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  calling  forth  some  little  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Oscun  studies,  I  will  endeavour  in  a  sub- 
Sequent  paper  to  present  an  account  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions 
generally,  and  of  the  various  interpretations  hitherto  suggested. 
This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Philological  Society 
iaa  {(iterested  itself  in  Italic  dialectology,  for  I  notice  in  the 
liBt  of  its  Transactions  for   1864   '*  Newman's  Text  of  the 
Iguvine  Inscriptions^  with  an  Interlinear  Latin  Translation.*' 
Xt  is  only  through  the  study  of  the  old  Italic  dialects  that  we 
imay  hope  to  discover  some  day  the  origin  of  Latin,  and  to 
^dl   up  the  gulf  which  at  present  seems  to  divide  it  from 
^X^truscun, 


^HS I L — ON  iriXmp ,  irkXxapo^  TreXtopi o?. 

Esq.,  D.Lit. 


By  R,  F,  ^VEYMOUTH, 


^ABiODS  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  an  etymology  to 
^hese  words  and  explain  their  primary  meaning. 

One  derivation  affirms  TriXwp  a.  iriXoipoq  to  be  '*  dictum 
<}uasi  TreXa?  opov<:  &v  iv  t^  /i-eyeSet,  quod  maguitudine  proxinie 
niontem  accedat*':  so  Stephens  writes  in  his  Thesaurus, 
but  wirJiout  quoting  his  authority,  A  second  is  uttq  rov 
^eXo^  €h<u  rov  ^Upmm^^  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  when 
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we  find  7r€\ft>pios'  ti'^eJ  as  an  epithet  of  Orion  himself,  Thirdlv, 
Damrn  takes  it  from  TrcXa?  and  mpa,  *' ut  nf>tetur  talia  qui 
curaa  ina^naa  conijredientibus  aut  versantibus  secunri  ciet 
etatim,  oh  maiinitudinem  soani."  A  fourth  derivation  is  tliat 
of  the  Etyniolo£[icon  Magnum :  frapa  to  weKeo,  tnrdpx'^*  *f«' 
TO  mpa^  ^  (ppoinkf  m  iriXet,  ^poprh  SiA  to  fteye^of*  Tlie 
etymology  which  will  here  be  maintained  refers  these  words 
to  tlie  same  TreXw  and  wpa — or  ratlier  o)pa^  if  the  majority 
of  modern  editors  are  riijht  in  following  the  authority  of 
Hesy china,  who  saya  i^*\<w  Se  <f>pomk^ — but  with  a  very 
different  set  of  ideas  attat:!ied  to  them, 

]lut  first  we  have  to  ascerlain  in  wliat  sense  the  early 
writers  used  the  words  now  under  consideration.  To  iriXmpov, 
h  <r7}fMaip€t  TO  fi€ya,  and  again  rb  TreXmptop,  to  fieyiarov : 
so  saj's  Etym,  Magn.  And  the  lirst,  third,  and  fourth  of 
the  above  etymologies,  and  probably  the  second  also,  indicate 
that  vast  size  was  the  only  notion  that  TriXtop^  etc.,  conveyed. 
And  so  Eustatluus,  when  commenting  (p,  1135)  on  Hector's 
reply  to  Glancus,  II.  xvii.  174, 

09  T€  fi€  (f>^<i  Alavra  wikmptov  oif^  {mop^lvai^ 

remarks,  '*  Here  observe  also  how  Hector  seems  to  insinuate 
by  the  epithet  he  clioosea  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
respect  in  Ajax  beyond  nu?re  bulk"  {h6a  teal  Spa  Kal  ro 
Atama  TreXmpimf,  Boxowro'i  olop  TrapaXaXeu/  rov  ^ Etcropo^ 
fii}Beu  irpoaeipat  r^  Atajm  cefjLVov  TrXiov  fj  to  TriXwpop),  And 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  reference 
to  the  TreXwpis  as  heing  '*  not  only  a  Sicilian  promontory,*  but 
also  a  large  kind  of  cockle  (scallop?),"'*  as  also  Etym,  Magn. 
explains  this  name  by  saying  cVctS^;  fi^l^ov  eaTi  r?}?  x'ifiT}^  fceu 
TWP  aXXoji/  ofMitrnv  6<TTp€mp*  In  like  manner  the  Scholiasts 
frequently.  For  instance,  on  11.  xviii,  410,  weXmp'  ^eyioTOp^ 
On  11.  ill.  166,  7r€X(i>ptoif*  fi^jinTov.  On  II*  iii.  229,  v,  3^5, 
vii.  208,  ir^Xdapio^'  preya^*  Tliat  modern  commentators  and 
translators  have  commonly  followed  in  tlie  same  tmck  is  only 
what  might  be  expected. 
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Yet  Hesychlus  does  not  so  limit  the  sense:  he  adds  the 
el  emeu  t  of  awe  and  amazement ;  7ri\(*ypa'  &t]pia,  BeifULTa^ 
Ttparat  Cfifiela  fieyaXa*  and  again,  ir€\(opuL'  fiiyaXa  ripara' 
and,  7r€\a>pio^'  p^eya^,  Seivo^*  while  some  seem  to  have  found 
here  the  notion  of  destiny,  for  he  gives  -jreXilipi}^'  rii^e?,  etfiap- 
iUpt^^,  Photiiis  givea  TreXmpa*  fieya,  Tepda-rtoUy  and  TreXmpov 
Tepara?,  fxeyaXov.  And  Eiistathius  hiniself  mentions  that 
among  the  ancients  6  TreXmpo^  waa  an  epitliot  of  Zeus,  as 
applied  to  whom  the  word  seems  necessarily  to  connote  some- 
thing more  than  mere  hugeness  of  bulk.  But  we  must  look 
into  this  question  more  in  detail. 

In   Homer  7ri\Q>p  occurs  five  time:-?.     In  IL  xviii,  410  it  id 

[of  Hephaestus,  TriXwp  ahjrov  aplavq  :  "  reverendus  ille 
magnus"  is  Damm's  paraphrase,  Iti  Odyss,  ix.  428  it  is  the 
Cyclops,  WXoip  a0€fj.iaTia  FeiSo^ ;  in  xii«  87  it  is  Scytla  that 
is  the  TreXmp  teatcov  \  and  in  the  plural  portents  sent  from 
heaven  are  Sam  iriXcopa,  11.  ii.  321,  as  the  Aveird  terrors  of 
Circe*s  house  are  atva  TriXtiypa  in  Odyss.  x,  219,  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  prominent  thought  being  tliat  of  terror  rather 
than  that  of  vastoess. 

n^XuDpoif  is  an  epithet  of  the  Cyclops  in  Odyss,  ix.  257 ; 
ID  Odyss.  XV,  161,  of  a  white  goose  borne  oft*  in  the  talons 
of  an  eagle — an  alarming  sign  of  the  destruction  tliat  was 
coming  on  the  haughty  suitors;  in  11.  v,  741  and  Odyss.  xi. 
741,  of  Gorgo,  whose  head  was  in  the  iBgis  of  Pallas — a  head 
large  enough,  as  we  learn  from  Hea,  Scut,  223,  to  cover  all  the 
back  of  Perseus  when  lie  carried  it  slung  over  his  shoulders; 
in  Odyss.  x.  1G8  to  a  huge  and  tbrmidahle  stag  jiist  slain  hi 
hunting — Beimto  ireXc^pov,  in  11.  xii*  202  and  220  of  a 
serpent  carried  off  hy  an  eagle, 

IleXdpio^  is  an  epithet  of  Ajax  in  11,  iii.  229,  vii.  211,  xvii. 
174  and  '6iji).  Looking  at  these  more  in  detail,  in  iii.  229  we 
find  Helen  using  the  epithet  when  naming  to  Priam,  r;s  they 
together  gaze  on  tlie  Achaean  host  from  the  Trojan  ramparts, 
the  warrior  tjvp  re  p^eyav  re  about  wlioni  the  aged  king 
enquires.  That  he  was  a  tall  man  and  of  noble  presence  the 
king  saw,  and  stated  so  much  in  those  words  :  what  more 
natural  than  that  Helen  should  add  to  the  force  of  the  epithets 
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he  had  used,  and  describe  Ajax  as  a  ''great  and  formidable" 
foe?  In  vii*  211  we  find  liim  just  appearing  in  thia  character, 
and  about  to  make  Hector  taste  bi^  prowess  in  single  combat. 
An  epithet  indicating  mere  bigness  would  be  jejune  indeed 
when  the  antagonist  was  the  /leya?  "E/crcap.  Most  appro- 
priately too  is  7r€XQ)pto<:  used,  if  it  signifies  terrible  as  well 
as  great,  in  xvii.  300,  where  we  find  liim  leading  on  the 
Greeks  in  furious  slaughter.  How  Eustathius  interprets  the 
word  in  xvii.  174  to  signify  mere  bulk  we  have  already  seen ; 
hut  on  further  consideration  it  seems  obvious  that  Hector, 
while  saying  to  Ghiucus  **  thou  say  est,"  may  have  meant  only 
to  hint  sarcastically  at  Ohuieus^s  fear  by  exaggerating  tlie 
fceYaXi^ropa^  which  the  latter  had  used  into  the  larger  and 
weightier  weXdtptop — **  thou  say  eat  I  have  not  dared  to  meet 
the  great  and  formidable  Ajax  (as  he  seems  to  thee)/' 

It  is  used  of  Periphas  in  IL  v.  842  and  847,  of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  AtrwXcav  S^'  aptaro';,  and  that  he  dared  to 
encounter  and  wan  slain  by  Ares  j  of  Hector  in  11,  xi.  819» 
where  "great  and  terrible"  may  well  be  the  meaning  at  a  time 
when  Hector  was  apparently  triumphant  and  irresistible  as  well 
as /iiya?  ;  of  Achilles  in  IL  xxi,  527j  where  the  aged  Priam, 
standing  on  the  Trojan  rampart,  beholds  the ^A^iXrja  weKtipiov 
routing  and  scattering  the  unresisting  Trojans ;  and  again  of 
Achilles  in  IK  xxii.  92,  where  we  seo  Hector,  unmoved  by  the 
piteous  appeals  of  his  father  and  mother,  proceeding  to  en- 
counter the  warrior  '* tall  and  dread"  (as  he  seemed  to  them) 
by  whom  he  is  aboot  to  be  slain* 

TleXmpto'i  is  an  epithet  of  Ares,  in  IL  vii.  208  oto^  t€ 
TreXmptOi;  €p')(€Tai*Ap7}s  \  of  Athi}^  in  11.  v.  395  (where  Newman 
renders  "  stupendous  Aides,"  and  Cordery  '"Hades,  the  ancient 
giant");  of  the  Cyclops  Polypliemus  in  Odyss.  ix.  187,  who 
also  in  line  190  is  called  BavpM  iriXmpov  \  and  of  Orion  in 
Odyss.  xi.  672,  as  chasing  in  the  lower  world  the  shades  of 
the  wild  beasts  that  he  himself  had  slain  upon  the  mountains 
during  his  life.  It  is  obvious  tliat  as  applied  to  all  these  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  awful  and  terrible  a^ 
well  as  great,  even  if  no  further  meaning  lies  under  the  surface. 

It  is  an  epithet  in  II.  v.  594  of  the  spear  of  Ares,  and  of  that 
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Pallas  Atliene  in  II  viii.  424  ;  in  Odvas.  xL  594  of  tlie 
"  huge  and  threatening ''"'  boulder  which  Sisyphus  was  com- 
pelled to  heave  up  the  hill  j  of  the  awe-inspiring  arras  of 
Rhesus  in  IL  x.  439  (where  the  Scholiast  says,  ou  Kara  to 
ftiyeffos  vvVf  fieydKa^  aXXh  tear  a  ro  Kd\Xo<;  repacma — an 
explanation  of  which  we  may  accept  tlie  negative  clause, 
and  yet  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  aflBnnative) ;  and 
of  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  Ih  xviii.  83,  Lastly  in  Odyss* 
iii.  290  it  is  applied  to  waves  huge  as  mountains,  **  ingentes 
et  horribiles"  (Dariim). 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  in 
Homer,  and  glancing  again  over  tlie  list  we  find  there  is,  or  at 
least  may  be»  in  every  instance  an  element  of  awe  or  dread, 
something  divine  or  supernatural,  or  threatening,  or  which 
lias  threatened,  danger.  In  no  instance  apparently  where 
aize  alone  is  to  be  indicated,  either  literal  or  figurative,  is  one 
of  this  class  of  word:^  employed,  Tlie  size  of  Odysseus  and 
Alenelaus  is  compared  :  these  are  the  lines  : — 

aramcav  fMip  Mcj^eXao?  inre ip€)(€p  evpia^  ^fiov^f 
&fL<p(&  5'  t^ofxivia  'yepapmrepo^  f^€P  'OBvaaev^, 

A  great  crowd  is  ttoXXo?  opttXo?.  Great  grief  is  ^vplov  frev0o<; 
^F  TTvictvop  axov.  Great  fury  is  Kparepif  Xvcraa,  Great  lamen- 
^tion  is  aBiPo<:  j6oq.  Great  Olym|ms  is  pLaxpo^  ^OXvfiwo^. 
Aiid  almost  every  kind  of  object  may  be  described  as  great  by 
Me^a?,  as  again  great  Olympus,  pteya^  "OXi/^ttw  ;  and  so  a 
Kj<M^H  stag,  horse,  ox,  lion  ;  a  great  liand,  sword,  tripod,  anvil, 
^Re ;  a  great  threshing-floor,  marsh,  cloud,  eddy,  river, 
"beach,  cliff,  heaven ;  a  great  voice,  battle-cry,  grief, 
^^nd,  passion,  violence,  oath,  boast,  honour,  cause  of  conflict, 
^'^lUiterp  necessity,  honour;  a  great  mau  —  Priam,  Ajax, 
Hector,  Tlepolemus,  Iphidamas;  a  great  God — Cronos,  Zeus: 
^^  all  of  these  and  otlier  objects  besides  fi^a^  is  applied.  Hut 
'^'eXojp  and  its  derivatives  are  much  more  restricted  in  use. 

Turning  now  from  Homer  to  Hesiod  we  find  Fala  TreXcioprj 
m  Tbeog.  159,  173,  479,  505,  and  SiJl,  in  all  which  places 
*^  is  the  vast  and  venerable  Mother  of  all  the  gods  who 
^  thus  distinguished :    in  731,   858^  861,  the  same  epithet 
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is  felt  to  bo  appropriate  for  the  earth  in  tite  literal  sense. 
Ill  the  old  poet's  niitnl  the  two  ideas  may  have  leen  nearl/ 
or  quite  identical.  Tata  'TreXdtpT}  occurs  also  in  Tlieog.  9» 
and  in  the  later  epics  in  Qu.  Smyrn.  Postli.  li.  225  and 
Tzetz.  Mom,  408,  in  each  case  a  simple  and  tolerably  correct 
borrowing  from  the  earlier  bard.  BesidciJ  thi^i  fem.  TreXtipi/, 
the  adjetrtive  occurs  only  in  Theog-*  299,  7ri\ti}pop  5<f>Wt  where 
the  words  which  follow,  Seivop  re  p^ap  re,  seeui  to  be  added 
by  way  of  explanation. 

n^Xfiypio^  occurs  but  once  in  Hesiod,  namely  in  Theo<^. 
179^  wlicre  the  sickle  of  Cronoa  is  thus  described — ^the  ^ikya 
Spiwavop  which  Eaith  had  made  for  him  to  do  the  deed  of 
blood  with. 

TliXoypop  as  a  noun,  eqiirvaleut  to  the  Homeric  ireXmpov  or 
TreXtDp^  is  used  of  the  Echidna  in  Theo^^.  295,  of  Typhoens  iu 
845  and  856,  and  of  Gorgo  in  Scut,  223,  each  of  these  being 
a  monster  bot!i  terrible  and  great. 

In  Pindar  TreXtapto^  alone  is  found,  and  only  in  three 
passages,  in  the  sen^e  simply  of  great.  They  are  w^ktopiov 
ai*8pa  (O.  vii.  15),  TreXoiptov  tcXio<;  (O.  xi*  21),  and  epyov  TreX^i- 
pio¥  (P.  vi«  41). 

Proceeding  to  tlie  Tragedians,  we  nowhere  find  these  words 
employed  by  Soplioclesi,  but  ireX^pi^ff  occurs  both  in  j32schylug 
and  Euripides,  and  in  the  more  ancient  fuller  meaning.  In  Pr. 
V,  157,  we  have  ra  wplv  he  TreXmpia  vvv  at<7Tot»— '^  things 
formerly  VcXtoptOr  he  now  causes  to  disappear.  Here  Blonitield 
explains  in  his  Glossary,  ''^  venerabilis,  grandis."  Lin  wood, 
'^vast,  powerful/'  Black ie  pampliraaes,  '*tlie  great  trace  of 
Titan  times  hath  vanished."  This,  however,  is  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. It  overlooks  the  wplp  by  which  the  '7r€X(opia  h  qualified* 
The  position  of  this  Tr^ofV  shows  that  the  beings  referred  to  were 
formerly  7n\a>pta  and  are  so  no  longer.  As  to  mere  magui- 
tude,  there  is  no  hint  that  Cronos  and  Iiis  allies  the  Titans 
had  shrunk  in  bulk  ;  or  Atlas,  who  now  stood  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  that  mighty  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  pole 
of  heaven  ;  or  the  furious  Typhon,  now  blasted  with  the  bolt 
of  Zeus  and  buried  beneath  ^tna,  whence  he  spouts  forth 
fiery  ruin  o*er  the  fair  fitdds  of  Sicily,     The  sense  evidently 
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is,  ^  all  thftt  of  jore  was  majestic  aod  venft^bk  h  TantsliiDg 

Wibre  the  tjrrannoiis  asmpauioo  of  Zena."^     So  .Ssdi^'liis  has, 

Fr.  168,  9,  ircXtt^im  0M^  AOooo^  ''the  awful  abjss  of 

In  Euripides  we  find  only,  is  Ipli.  io  Taar.  1248, 

i^  weXipwm  ripai^,  of  the  iiio«i8lio«ta  Pjrlliian  dragon  which 

^the  infaat  Ph<Bb<is  slew. 

:  oil  to  the  later  cpies  we  fiod  litis  sane  di^gon  noted 

the  same  epiihei  iu  Ap.  Rh.  Arg,  706,  A^k^t^^  W€3ktipt0m ; 

ad  iBSlaiices  thai  jirs  more  or  less  smeeeesfiil  imitalions  of 

Homer  are  not  rery  infreqaeol.     Such  are  wtXaiptor  *Aptfm 

(Qn.  SnK  Pastk  i.  189),  'Hpakk^  w€XMyM4w  <Apw  Rh.  Ar^.  L 

"1242)»  ^Irvfiotr^  irXitfpior   (ib.   ii^   1C>5),  Xcyntw  wcXjMpfay 

(ib.  iL    1240),  BootXiJa  wcXii^Hor,  vix^    MeamoD  (Qil  Sm. 

^oslh.  ii.  im),AlawTa  yrOMpam  (T^  ADtebom.  299)/^x*^^ 

(Tz.  Poeth.  410),  and  the  same  Achilles  is  el^where 

Hyled  v^^^IyMo^  i0p^^o%  ^pv9  (ib.  400 Ju     As  in  Homer  a  sUg 

anj  be  wcXiipio^  so  a  Uon  in  Ap.  Rk  (Arg.  it*  1438),  and 

the  dragoQ  (A^)  thai  ^oards  the  «!oMeii  flaeee  is  wikmp  Tote 

aad  jciow  wS^^mt  (ib.  143  aod  1440),  aa  also  he  hinea  lovdlj 

and  horriblv,  po«^  wOmpmi^  (ib.  129),  iJmm^  ikis  use  of 

s  an  adrerb  is  not  Homeric.     Nor  ia  the  use  of 

I  aa  adjective,  aa  in  F«^  wd^m^  rhem  (Ap^  Bh.  Ar^. 

iL  39),  nor  the  qiKast-adfrerUal  iiae  of  wtX^ipKN  where  it  is  aaid 

i  vurri  S  ifiii  nrrevSe  weXMgno?.     We  Ittva  aecil  that 

'  applka  this  epithet  to  the  ^ears  of  Pallas  Athene  and 

'Area,  but  that  of  .Setea  ta  so  descrihed  by  Ap.  Rh.  (Arg. 

ir.  2*^),  and  that  of  Neopioleoifts  br  TzeCxes  (Posth.  464). 

iWe  hare  seen  ta  the  Iliad  the  anas  of  Bhesos  bearing  thia 

,  and  tboas  of  ArhiAM :  bat  thi^  hardlj  piepara  as  lo 

•f  the  jKPi^uSe^  wOilyiMM  of  Achilles  (Qn.  Sm,  Posth.  r. 

112) — m  thongh  aooie  bcml  now-a^rs  sfaoaU  aiag  of  Wdling- 

I'a  ar  Xapolcoo's  awe4nspiring  boots,— or  lo  End  Peoihe- 

a^a  donbte^hended  axe  extolled  ad  woJL^iofto  w^Xmpum  aXjemf^ 

L  16).   Hofner  mi^t  fomUj  with  Tmaas  hare  called  ihw 

hone  wtkiptm  (Posth.  636  aad  697),  bat  Hooier 

9  this  adjeetare  of  a  dead  iasffi  maas  like  the  walk 

Tioj,  vOkMfHa  T»x»  Tpobn  (Tx.  Amteh.  18),  or  of -a 

raepalehral  uioand,  o%a  w^kmptm  (Qa.  Sai.  Posth*  iii.  740)^ 
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or  a  log  of  III  liber  floalinsf  an  the  water  and  to  which  drowning 
men  clin^  for  safety,  ^avparo^  TreXoiplov  (A)x  llh,  Ar;:.  ii.  1111); 
or  ajjain  of  n>ere  sound  as  in  the  poi^ei  weXmpiot/  alrea<ly  quoted, 
and  jjxn  'rreXdpto^  (Tz.  Posth.  32S).  In  short  these  late 
writers  seem  to  have  used  TTsXdpto^  as  simply  an  emphatic 
equivalent  ft*r  fiiya^,  as  also  the  Scholiasts  commonly  ex* 
plained  it;  in  Homer  the  word  implied  rnnch  more.  It  under- 
went in  course  of  time  a  chani^^t^,  not  to  say  a  dej^radatioa,  of 
me^aning,  such  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  one  or  two 
papers  read  before  this  Society  to  have  taken  place  in  offp^pto^ 
and  several  other  Homeric  epithets. 

The  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take  of  the  original 
meaning  of  these  words  is  of  course  based  partly  on  their  use 
in  Homer  and  the  other  early  poets,  partly  on  the  etymology 
which  I  shall  venture  to  propose.  To  tliis  let  us  now 
pass.  It  will  be  admitted  that  wikoj  signifies  primarily  to 
revoitc.  Hence  in  the  middle  voice  it  is  equivalent  to  reman 
{whence  also  it  comes  to  signify  simply  to  be)  \  and  ttoXo?  i« 
the  pivot  round  wliich  the  whole  lieaven  revolves,  and  hence 
by  a  common  synecdoche  the  whole  revolving  vault  of  heaven 
itself.  The  first  syllable  then  may  not  improbably  contain  the 
notirm  of  trroin'ng.     So  iTrcTrkopLami^  erofi^  tlie  revolving  year. 

From  mpa  (or  &pa,  as  Gaisford  edits)  mre^  come  wX^po^  a 
gate-keeper,  0upmp6^  a  doorkeeper,  Oempo^  (from  0m,  not  Beo^) 
an  official  inspector  of  the  games,  vempo^  a  dockyard  superin- 
tendent, <rK€U(iip6^  a  watcher  of  the  baggage,  vXQ»pa?  an 
inspector  of  forests,  ac&poi;,  oXfrywpo?,  etc.  Combining  this 
notion  of  care,  watching,  inspection,  superintendence,  with 
that  already  assigned  to  the  first  syllable,  we  arrive  at 
revohhig  watcher  as  possibly  or  probably  the  primary  meaning 
of  iT^kmp  or  TreXoipto?. 

But  besides  the  etymology  can  we  find  any  other  considera- 
tions that  may  assist  our  inquiry?  In  the  old  poets,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  always  in  these  words  not  only  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  but  also  that  of  something  divine  or  preternatural 
or  alarming;  and  hence  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in 
them  some  trace  of  primeval  religion.  Such  trace  I  believe  they 
actually  contain,  and  that  as  based  on,  or  connected  with,  early 
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aitronomical  observation*  Ting  iJea  of  a  watcher,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  found  also  in  tlie  Chaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  where  Nebticliadnezzar  narrating  liis  dream  saya  that 
he  beheld  '*  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one  come  down  from  heaven,'' 
and  again,  **thi8  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers'* 
(iv.  13,  17). 

Wlio  first    mapped    out    the  mi^^lity  heavens,   and   traced 

among  the  stars  figure.^  of  beini^s  of  scarcely  imaginable  %*ast- 

ness  incessantly  observing   Iniman  afiairs;  whether  this  was 

done  in  early  antediluvian  ages  by  the  immediate  descendants 

of  Seth  the  son   of  Adam,  as   Jewish   trad  it  ion   recorded   by 

Jo«ephns  seems  to  assert;^  wlietlier  the  Mazzaroth  by  them 

traced   ont  were   intended    (as  was    maintaineii    by    the    late 

erudite  Misg  Rolleston  of  Keswick)  to  preserve  the  knowledge 

rf  great  religiong  truths  therein  mystically  shrouded  (just  as 

Mr.  Gladstone  contends — and  1  accept  the  view — that  certain 

primeval    prophecies,  which  we  find    in  tlie  earliest    Hebrew 

Scriptures,  lie  embalmed  in  the  mythology  of  Ifomer);  whether, 

descending  to    later    times    and    approaching   tlie    regions   of 

fct«tory,  the  constellations  were  first  known  to  the  Chinese  or 

Cil^  Mr.  Robert  Brown  believes)  the  Accadian  observer's,  to  the 

'radians,  the  Phccnietans,   or  the   Greeks  ;— these  and  other 

*i^fcoply  interesting  problems  we  must  to  a  great  extent  leave 

^*:isalved»      But   as    to   the   Greeks    a   few   observations    are 

•^  ^scessary. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  saya :  "  Tiio  constellations  of 
^  «^e  heavenly  sphere  seem  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by 
^Vie  Greeks.  Thoi^e  which  are  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
-•^esiod  are  doubtless  the  most  ancient  **  (Astron.  of  the  Anc, 
l^*  68),  And  again,  with  reference  to  the  Bear  as  never 
K  ^^^tlifng  in  the  Ocean  {otif  a^ifLopo^  Xoerp^p^Sl^ceaifoto)  he  says  : 
I  **  The  most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  the  Great 
I  ^aear  was  the  only  portion  of  the  arctic  sky  which  in  Homer's 
■      ^ime  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  constellation'*  (ib,  p. 

I 
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*  Of  th§fl«  i-r^yofm  of  2tj9os  Josephu*  di*clar<»9  tbat  trotblay  r^y  wtpl  vit  ui^piwia 

ted  T^r  rouTttif  BkcutSfffinn^ty  /«# ri^iray :  Aut,  Jiid*  L  3.    Sinulady  i\w  Hiibbiiiieal 

t&i«n)rf«totii>a  of  tUo  cUwiug  woriU  of  tht'  fourth  chapter  of  Gtmesi»  is,  **  thto,  in 

tHi>  (Uj^  of  Eumh  the  *oij  of  SUeth,  a  begiimiug  was  made  with  ciilliug  stars  aad 

F*a«tB  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.'* 
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59),  Agairii^t  tlieso  views  of  Sir  G.  C,  Lewis  we  must  set 
statements  of  an  earlier  but  wei;T:litj  aytliority  apparently  over- 
looked by  liiin.  Sir  William  Jones  informs  ua  that  the 
Brail  mans  **  divide  a  j^reat  circle,  as  we  do,  into  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees,  called  by  tliem  (imias  or  portions,  of  whidi 
they,  like  us,  allot  thirty  to  eacli  of  the  twelve  signs  in  this 
order:  Jfe/z^i  the  Ran»,  VrUha  the  T^M,  MWhttna  the  Pair, 
Carvaia  the  Crab,  Siiihfi  tlie  Lion,  C(fHf/d  the  Virgin,  Tuid  th© 
Balauee,  VrU/ickka  the  Scorpion,  Dhnnu^  the  Bow,  Macara 
the  Sea- Monster,  Cmnhha  the  Ewer,  Mimi  the  Fish  '*  (Asiat. 
Res.,  vol.  ii,  p,  291),  And  again:  **  The  Brahnjans  assure 
nie  with  one  voice  that  the  names  of  the  Zodiacal  stars  occur  in 
the  Ve/ias,  three  of  which  I  firmly  believe,  from  internal  and 
external  evidence,  to  be  more  than  3000  years  old  *'  (ib.  p.  305). 
Nevertheless  tlnit  the  Indian  astronorm^rs  borrowed  something 
from  tlie  Greeks  is  clear  In  each  of  the  twelve  Signs  they 
reckon  three  divisions  called  Dt'Mkaftas  or  Brekanm.  Of  thia 
word  Colebrooke  says  :  "  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  ori<xii»ally 
Sanskrit,  since  in  that  language  it  bears  no  etymological 
signification "  (Asiat»  Kes,,  vol.  ix.  p.  375).  But  the  late 
Greek  h^Kavo^i^  which  Huet  in  hia  Animadveraiones  ad  Ma- 
nilium  regards  as  a  Greek  numeral  with  a  Latin  termination, 
fully  explains  DMdmy  as  meaning  a  space— hut  only  roughly 
and  approximately — often  degrees.  For  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
tliat  this  rotcel  r  was  appended  to  the  d  to  produce  a  souod 
resembling  that  of  the  Greek  B  (namely  onr  sonant  (i)  which 
was  unknown  in  Sanscrit. 

Udi  to  return  to  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis.  In  supposing  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  first  to  mark  out  the  constellations,  and  that 
the  process  had  only  just  begun  in  Homer's  time,  he  lia»  not 
only  disregarded  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Cole- 
brooke, but  has  also  overlooked  the  evidence  furnished  by  what 
is  probably  the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew^  literaiure,  the  book 
of  Job.  There  wo  find  (ix.  9)  a  group  of  stars,  almost  uui- 
Yeraally  identified  ,with  Orion,  called  by  a  name  that  clearly 
indicates  a  person,  Tp3,  signifying /bo/  or  giant;  and  3*1*1^ 
rcM^  a  few  verses,  below  is  taken  by  Renan  to  be  the  name  of 
another  coosteliatiou^  a  monster  ^^enchaine  an  ciel  avec  tous 
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"cbtupagnoiis/'  The  Ytnlas  and  the  book  of  Job  Urns  con- 
car  in  showing  that  Ions:  before  Hoiner^s  time  the  btelhir 
heavens  were  peopled  wif-h  imaginary  beings. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  theory  {how  ancient  it  is,  or 
with  whom  it  originated,  I  do  not  know)  that  among  tlie  old 
Phoenician  races  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god  was  to  some 
extent  based  on  a  recotrnition  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac :  that 
the  Greek  myth  of  the  crooked-counselled  Cronos  devouring 
his  own  children  (Hes,  Theog.  4t59)  is  of  Phronician  origin, 
and  that  as  originally  told  of  Baal  or  Molecli  it  signified  the 
disappearance  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  aa  the  Sun  comes 
among  them,  and  tliat  it  was  in  celebration  of  this  liis  perpetn  \l 
achievement  that  Baiil  or  Molech  (originally  one  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Sun)  was  lionoured  wit!i  the  sacrifice  of 
children.  But  audi  sacrifices  were  oflVred  even  as  early  as  tlie 
age  of  Moses,  being  alluded  to  in  Lev,  xviii.  2L  If  there- 
fore that  theory  is  well-founded,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  rvry 
plausible,  it  follows  that  at  least  twelve  of  the  most  important 
of  the  constellations  were  known  in  the  west  of 'Asia  some 
centuries  before  Homer  lived. 

But  if  so,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
named  8o  few  of  them  ?     Possibly  thus* 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  of  opinion,  contrasting  the 
second  book  of  the  ul^]neid  with  the  Iliad,  that  Homer  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  war,  such  as  Virgil  never  Jiad  : 
"in  reading  the  Iliad/'  he  says,  "one  feels  throughout  that 
Homer  had  been  engaged  in  war."  If  we  accept  Napoleon's 
judgment  on  this  point, — and  surely  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  judge, — and  suppose  that  Homer  in  early  life  was  a 
warrior,  and  ctindjine  with  this  the  statement  in  the  Hymn  <o 
Apollo,  which  afterwards  was  the  universal  tradition,  that  in 
Uter  life  he  was  blind — I  write  as  believiuu;  in  an  actual  indi- 
vidual Homer,  though  1  take  tlte  word  Homer  itself  to  be 
rather   in   its    origiu   a   deaeriptive   epithet^    than    a  strictly 


*  The  Fitter- toj^ethtT,  from  6^-  and  op.  I  take  the  njune  to  indkate^nd 
this  IS  also  siilMtttutiaUj  Mr.  GladHUJD<^*s  vitiw— that  jiwt  tm  our  Chaucer,  and  in  A 
liter  age  8hiiki{»ere,  found  raw  mdterinU  rt»dy  to  \mu\  i^hieh  th*  y  workod  up 
into  tooir  taloB  nad  drftmiUf  so  HonibT  did  not  mveut  aU  iiLi  incU,  hut  worked  up 
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personal  name — we  can  readily  iinjcrstand  bis  having  studied 
the  stars  to  a  very  limited  extent.  And  yet  he  may  bare 
possessed  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other,  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  which  there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  to  display. 

Nevertheless  he  does  mention — besides  single  stars  such  as 
the  Dogstar  and  the  Evening  Star  (so  called),  and  groups  as 
the  Hyades  rtnd  the  Pleiade^^ — three  constellations,  the  Bear, 
Orion,  and  the  **  slow-setting  Bootes**  Moreover,  he  telU  us 
that  Hephaestus  wrought  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles  all  those 
relpea  witli  which  heaven  is  crowned.^  This  surely  implies 
tliat  he  was  acquainted  with  other  Telpea  besides  those  which 
he  proceeds  to  name,  '*  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades  and  tho 
might  of  Orion,  and  the  Bear  which  also  they  surname  the 
Wain,  whieh  revolves  in  the  same  place  and  lies  in  wait  for 
Oiioii,  and  alone  has  no  sliare  in  Ocean's  bath;*'  for  at  least 
one,  Bootes,  is  left  out  of  the  list* 

But  the  question  arises,  on  which  with  relnctance  I  must 
dwell  awhile,  what  does  this  term  relpea  mean  ?  constellations 
or  simply  stars?  Prof  Paley  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense^  and 
connects  it  with  the  San.sk rit  lard  'a  star"*:  the  Scholiasts^ 
Heaychius,  and  most  modern  authorities  adopt  the  other  view 
and  take  relpea  from  ripa<:.  Prof  Newman  renders  "all  the 
marvels/'  Mr,  Curdery  *' all  the  constellations,"  Lord  Derby 
''all  the  signs/*  Let  us  look  into  this*  If  we  take  reip^a  as 
equivalent  to  tdrd^  the  former  of  these  like  the  latter  has 
apparently  lost  an  initial  s ;  for  the  Lat,  a.strnm  and  ntcl'la^ 
Grk.  aarpov  and  aoT?ip,  Zend  Mare^  M.G.  dairno^  O.H.tr. 
HferrOy  PIU.  skTrn,  O.N,  s/Jarna^  A,S*  stvorray  GaeU  steoni^ 
WeUh  atirenn,  Bret,  ster^  Old   Corn,  ste^r^  all  confirm  the 


tiaditioiiB  which  till  then  were  common  properh%  diJTering  however  from  Chanoor 

unfi  Shnltsnerp  in  that  lie  wave  a  series  nf  tniditiotifi  into  one  consistent  au^  "^ 

tBOitiims  wluilo  in  the  IVukU  i^^d  &  mcond  tsenca^  different  froio  the  former  I 
cou»ii»lt;ut  with  it,  he  fitte^i  t^igetber  to  form  the  Ddysspy. 

i¥  5(  T^  rtlf>fa  irdma  rd  r*  oifpnofhs  itrTtpdvoiratf 
Ukrfidiaf  ff  'T^JJoT  rt  t(J  t€  aOivos  'ClpttDVOf^ 
"ApKTov  (^y  %¥  KoX  &iia^av  itriKhTiatv  KoKtovcriy, 
^  t'  ahrou  crpi^ptrav  xal  t'  'Uptwva  Utitcti^it 

U.  xriiL  4S3  seqq. 
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opinion  that  fdrd  was  originally  8idrd ;  but  such  an  aphaeresis 
is  very  rure  if  not  quite  unknown  in  Greek.  We  may  indeed 
take  areyo^  to  be  an  eai'lier  form  than  reyo^  and  areyri  than 
reyi;  (given  by  Hesych,  and  Etym.  Magn.) ;  but  tins  notion  is 
exceediu^g'Iy  doubtful,  certainly  not  supported  by  the  Latin 
tega,  our  thuteh^  etc.  The  coiiipari^son  of  reXXa*  with  crreXXfi* 
and  rphro}  with  trrp^^  is  equally  unsatistactory.  For  the 
former  pair  I  can  find  no  Aryan  kindred.  With  the  latter 
Curtius  conaidora  the  Latin  torqueo  to  be  connected,  as  well  as 
the  M.G.  threihan  (which  seems  to  me  very  doubtful)  and  the 
0,H,G.  drdjan.  If  he  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  as  to  forqneo 
contain tng  the  same  root  as  rphrw^  this  brings  us  also — which 
Curtius  does  not  perceive — to  the  A.S.  ^rdwan  and  our  throw 
which  is  identical  with  torqueo^  and  primarily  conveys  the  same 
idea  of  circular  motion.  But  neither  thrvihan^  drdjnn^  torqueo 
or  throw  has  an  initial  s.  In  all  these  pairs  of  Greek  words 
there  is  an  a  prefixed  to  one  of  the  pair,  not  one  lost  by  the 
other.  In  short  the  supposed  vanished  sibilant  in  reip^a 
creates  a  serious  diflBculty. 

Another  difficulty,  if  we  imagine  relpea  to  be  the  original 
form,  is  the  change  of  vowel.  The  Greek  et  coinuionly  corre* 
sponds  to  f  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  X€i)(m,  trreix^t  X^^P^^^  compared 
with  //A,  sfigh^  himas.  The  comparison  of  the  Skt.  mm  'a 
month/  with  Ionic  pL^l^  would  be  simply  illusory,  the  latter 
having  evidently  undergone  a  mere  euphonic  change  within 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  language  itself,  and  standing  for  puiv^. 
On  the  other  hand  the  derivation  of  reipea  from  repa?  is  quite 
eaay  to  account  tor.  Tlie  stem  of  ripat;  is  in  Homer  not  repar 
as  in  later  Greek,  but  r€pa;  just  as  light  in  Homer  is  not  (JHt}T 
but  if>a.  This  repa  after  the  analogy  of  hundreds  of  other  epio 
fonns  becomes  rupa  where  the  metre  demands  a  long  first 
syllable;  and  the  change  of  a  characteristic  a  into  e  before  another 
vowel  is  perfectly  familiar  in  tlie  Ionic  dialect:  in  inlinitives  in 
'€€tv  from  stems  in  a  for  example:  to  honour  in  Herodotus  is 
ripk€€iv,  Tipmeiv  being  only  a  theoretical  form  invented  by  the 
grammarians,  unknown  I  believe  to  Greek  writers  of  every  age. 
Nor  is  there  anything  very  startling  in  the  co-existence  in 
Homer  of  two  distinct  forms,  reipea   in  tliis  passage  and  ripaa 
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in  Odyss,  xii.  394,  when  we  find  in  ^schylus  €h  and  cV  in  a 

single  line— 

Xfcv$if)p  tV  olpop^  a^pOTOP  eh  ipfi^tav, — 

and  in  Homer  himself  ^pe9  and  ^pcv  side  bj  side  in  a  very 

fatMili^ar  line. 

But  TIT  ay  not  repa?  itself,  as  Ciirtius  seems  to  suppose,  mean 
orjf^inally  dar  and  be  akin  to  tard.  I  think  not,  partly  be- 
cause of"  the  vanished  sibilant,  partly  because  there  is  no  single 
instance  in  Greek — exceptini^  possibly  tlie  very  passaije  under 
discussion — where  ripa^  means  dar.  From  Homer  down- 
wanls  Tepa?  signifies  a  wonder,  a  marvel,  and  then  also  a 
significant  marvel  or  portent,  as  in  11.  xvii,  548;  never  a  mere 
star,  tliough  of  course  a  star  might  be  used  as  a  portent.  The 
purely  etymological  argument  seems  tlien  strongly  adverse  to 
the  identification  of  re^a^  with  furd* 

It  is  with  some  reluetanre,  as  already  intimated,  that  I  have 
thus  fully  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  reipea,  tlie  reluctance 
being  based  on  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  line.  One 
ground  of  suspicion  is  that  urged  by  Mr.  Paley,  that  the  word 
is  found  but  once  in  Homcr^  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Alexandrine  poets;  an  objection  indeed  to  which  a  ready  reply 
is  that  they  may  have  borrowed  it,  parcf  deiortanu  from  a 
genuine  line  of  the  old  epic.  A  graver  reason  f*)r  doubt  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  intelligibility  and  concinnity  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole  are  injured  by  this  line.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  tc  after  UX-qCaha^,  Take  this  as  hoik  or  as  and^ 
and  T^ipea  as  atars  or  as  cotufeiiatiom^  the  diflaculty  still 
remains.  Let  it  mean  hotk^  so  tljat  JIXT?tViSa<r,  etc.,  are  in 
apposition  with  mdtna  ra  reipea,  the  apposition  is  imperfect — 
or  pL€Tdff(Kn^  eh  rtpa  mp^^  as  Eustathius  calls  it, — ^because  (as 
pointed  out  above)  they  are  not  irdpTa  which  are  enumerated, 
in  eitber  sense  of  reipea.  And  in  either  sense  of  Tctpea  it 
makes  nonsense  to  render  the  re  by  and^ — to  add  to  the  whole 
some  of  the  parts  whicb  compose  that  whole.  It  is  as  if  we-* 
should  speak  of  the  British  Army  and  the  Bifles  and  the* 
Houseliold  Cavalry, 

If  however  these  are  but  futile  objeetioas,  and  we  assume  - 
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the  genuineness  of  the  line,  I  conclude  that  Trdvra  ra  retpea 
sio^ifies  *'all  those  constellations/' and  tliat  Homer  was  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  many  such,  thousjh  he  has  named  but 
a  few  of  them.  And  a  constellation  is  a  repa^  as  being  weird 
and  marvellous  as  well  ad  vast,  often  also  significant  in  various 
ways,  as  old  Hesiod  shows,  the  marvellous  character  however 
being  the  dominant  one  in  this  name. 

When  therefore  Odysseus,  who  has  often  jjazed  on  Orion 
weird  and  marvellous  and  vast  in  the  heaven^  afterwards 
beholds  him  in  the  lower  world,  to  call  liim  the  TreXmpioj/ 
*flpiwva  is  to  affix  an  appropriate  epitljet,  if  this  ireKjdipio^ 
indicates,  as  I  contend  the  derivation  proves,  that  that  same 
Orion  in  his  supernal  sphere  of  action  was  one  of  the  '*  revolv- 
ing watchers  "  of  the  sky. 

To  the  explanation  here  proposed  of  the  terms  under  dis- 
cussion it  is  an  obvious  objection  that  they  are  not  distinctly 
applied  in  Homer  to  any  of  the  constellations;  for  even  in 
ireKwpwif  *flpuopa  it  is  not  the  constellation  Orion  of  which  the 
poet  is  there  speaking.  But  the  Greek  language  existed  long 
ages  before  Homer,  as  doubtless  did  also  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  and  my  supposition  is  that  even  in  Homer  a  time  the 
primary  meaning  of  these  words  was  lost  sight  of. 

Nor  can  this  be  deemed  incredible.  Many  of  Buttmann^s 
etymologies  in  his  Lexilogus  may  be  correct,  though  Homer 
knew  nothing  of  them.  In  our  own  language  how  many  words 
are  in  common  use  the  true  sense  of  which  is  imperfectly 
understood  or  altogether  wrongly  apprehended.  1  have  my- 
self had  to  explain  to  educated  people,  and  witli  difficulty  to 
convince  them,  that  a  ^'^buj^m  lass"  did  not  mean  one  who  was 
plump  and  fat.  Very  few  who  speak  of  v^  jovial  temper  or  a 
»fiftirNitie  disposition  or  a  humoroua  remark  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  original  meaning  of  those  adjectives.  Hundreds  of  well- 
informed  men  and  women  use  the  word  weird  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  light  tiiat  the  Voluspa  throws  on  it.  Canon 
Farrar  affirms,  though  I  have  not  tbund  the  passages  he  alludes 
to,  that  **  Byron  used  English  words  ('  ruth '  fur  instance, 
and  'kibe')    in    absolutely  ntistaken   senses."     And    in    like 
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manner  there  is  nothin^^  to  shock  one^s  understanding  io  the 
hypothesis  that  f  he  words  we  have  been  considering  bore  at  a 
time  earlier  than  Homer  a  sense  whicli  was  in  his  time  fading 
from  sight,  though  the  associated  ideas  hun^  about  them  still 
for  centuries.  And  if  so,  it  is  readily  conceivable  too  thai  the 
phrase  ireXdptop  ^flpimva,  while  where  it  stands  it  may  mean 
no  more  than  **■  the  dread  ^iant  Orion,**  may  yet  be  a  linguistic 
fossil  which  the  Fitter-togetlier  found  and  used  witliout  sus- 
pecting t!ie  lite  and  force  and  beauty  it  once  possessed. 

From  the  various  arguments  here  adduced  it  seems  to  me 
a  reasonably  prohable  conclusion  (though  I  do  not  pretend 
that  it  rests  on  absolutely  irrefragable  evidence),  that  this  small 
class  of  words,  as  alike  etymology  and  the  earliest  usage  show, 
signified  much  more  than  mere  size;  that  in  their  Homeric 
sense  they  deimted,  or  at  least  suggested,  mysterious  terror  as 
associated  with  those  mighty  beings  witli  whom  imagination 
peopled  the  visible  heavens;  that  frequently,  as  is  commonly 
the  ease  with  all  words,  they  are  used  to  convey  only  a  part  of 
their  original  sense ;  but  that  those  late  writers  and  com- 
mentators are  simply  in  error  who  use  these  words,  or  who 
explain  them,  as  uortnally  indicative  only  of  size. 


I 


XIII,  —  PORTUGUESE  VOWELS,  ACCORDINa  TO 
MR,  R.  G.  VIANNA,  MR.  H.  SWEET,  AND  MY- 
SELF.    By  H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

The  accompanying  Corapanitive  Table  shows:  I^  That  Vianna 
agrees  with  Sweet  and  disagrees  with  me  :  F.  In  the  admis- 
sion of  the  low- mixed- wide  a  in  about  IV,  in  Portuguese 
words  where  I  hear  the  low- front- wide  a  in  fat  III  ;  2^*  In 
the  rejection  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  of  this  same  a  in  fat 
III,  which  Vianna  and  Sweet  hear  as  the  low-mixed- wide  ^^ 
in  about  IV  ;  3^.  In  the  rejection  of  the  mid- front- wide  e  in   J 
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ptn'X^K  sound  vhich  they  both  hear  as  the  low-fnmt-narrow 
Italian  open  e  in  cappello  *  hat '  YIIL 

11°.  That  Tianna  agrees  with  me  and  disagrees  with 
Sweet :  1^.  In  the  very  frequent  admission  of  the  mid-mixed- 
narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  'to  throw  again'  XIT. 
This  soond,  although  admitted  sometimes  by  Sweet,  is  far 
too  often  heard  by  him  either  as  the  high-mixed-narrow 
Welsh  tf  XXII,  or  else  as  entirely  suppressed.  This  suppres- 
sion gives  rise  to  the  most  unlikely  groups  of  consonants, 
quite  repulsive,  in  spite -of  Mr.  Sweet's  acceptance,  to  all  Neo- 
Latin  ears ;  as,  for  instance,  in  n»te%  iu  *  didst  thou  see,'  pro- 
nounced by  him  risfitu,  instead  of  ris/is^M.  The  suppression 
of  this  vowel,  although  frequently  admitted  by  Yianna, 
never  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  such  impossible,  almost  non- 
human,  pronunciations;  and,  as  Yianna  states,  the  Portuguese 
tendency  is  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  in  ob%ertar 
*to  observe,'  pronounced  o4d«arrttV,  in  four  syllables ;  2^.  In 
the  rejection  of  the  above-mentioned  high -mixed-narrow 
Welsh  sound  XXII,  of  which  Mr.  Sweet  seems  to  be  so  fond; 
3°.  In  the  rejection  of  the  nasal  modification  of  the  mid- 
mixed-narrow  French  ^tcouA  e  in  rejeter  XY,  the  only  nasal 
e  admitted  by  Yianna  and  me  (\n  Lisbon  Portugueae^  being 
the  nasal  mid-front-narrow  e  XII,  corresponding  to  the 
French  *  e  ferme  '  XL 

II1\  That  Yianna  disagrees  both  with  Sweet  and  myself 
in  recognizing  '^9,  instead  of  Sweet's  10  and  my  15  vowel 
sounds. 

In  a  future  note  I  shall  speak  perhaps  of  the  consonant 
sounds ;  but.  as  far  as  vuweU  are  concerned,  I  am  unable  to 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  expressed  at  p.  2-33  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  lS^2--^-4/' 
that,  **  in  almost  every  case  in  which  he  differs  from  J.  de 
Deus  and  me,  Yianna  is  on  his  side." 

With  regard  to  my  following  J.  de  Deus,  who  very 
seldom  appreciates  the  sounds,  as  I  have  done,  either  physio- 
logically or  by  comparison  with  those  of  otLer  languages,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  Lave  followed  my  own  ears,  which 
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often,  but  not  always,  agree  with  J.  de  Deus's.  In  tliis 
respect,  I  cannot  be  said  to  have  followed  this  author,  who 
wrote  before  me,  any  more  than  to  have  been  followed  by 
Mr.  Sweet,  who  wrote  after  me  and  agrees  too  with  me  in 
a  great  many  points,  without  excluding  the  admission  of 
certain  facts  which  I  made  known  for  the  first  time.  Such 
is,  as  an  instance,  the  double  nasality  of  the  diphthongs 
So,  ae,  de,  etc.,  which  were  generally  considered  as  contain- 
ing but  their  first  element  as  nasal.  {See  p.  32  of  "  Trans." 
1880-1.) 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  my 
admission  (whether  correct  or  not)  ^  of  the  low-front-wide  a 
oi  fat  III  does  not  belong  to  J.  de  Deus.  By  his  "«  aberto" 
this  author  means  the  low-front-narrow  Italian  open  e  in 
cappello  VIII,  admitted  too  by  Vianna,  Sweet,  and  myself, 
this  sound  being  in  fact  **  aberto  "  (in  the  common  sense  of 
this  Portuguese  word)  in  comparison  with  the  Spanish  mid- 
front- wide  e  in  pen  X,  the  only  e  possessed  by  this  language.* 
This  e  both  J.  de  Deus  (under  the  name  of  "  e  agudo")  and 
I,  admit  into  Portuguese,  disagreeing  in  this  respect  {see  P.  3**.) 
with  Vianna  and  Sweet. 


^  Both  Pitman,  an  Englishman,  and  Smalley,  an  American,  phonetician,  make 
DO  distinction  hetween  the  a's  in  about  and/a^.  If  they  be  wrong,  I  am  wrong  too 
in  assimilating  the  Portuguese  '*a  pequeno*'  with  the  a  in  fat ;  but  is  it  not 
high  time  for  English-speaking  phoneticians  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  the 
number  and  correct  pronunciation  of  the  sounds  of  standard  English  P 

'  It  is  by  mistake  that  Vianna  calls  the  Spanish  e  low-front-narrow,  instead 
of  **  mid-front- wide,*'  in  applying  to  this  sound  Mr.  Sweet's  denomination.  {Sm 
*'  Romania,**  XII.  1883.)  It  is  also,  by  a  mere  typographical  error,  that  the 
niid-back-wide  Italian  a  I  is  called  **  mid  back-narrow,**  at  p.  213,  1.  14,  of  the 
''  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1880-1,"  in  Mr.  Sweet*s  paper. 
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XIV.  — SPOKEN    NORTH   WELSH.     By    Heney 
Sweet,  M.A. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of 
Welsh  as  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, based  on  personal  observations. 

SOUNDS. 

Description. 

The  following  ar  the  elementary  vowels  and  the  diph- 
thongs, with  the  Romib  notation  I  employ : 

bara  (bred) ;  mab  {filim)  bara ;  maab. 

sut  {how) ;  ty  {houiie)  syt ;  tyy. 

yma  {here) ;  y  (the  letter)  ama ;  aa. 

dim  {not)  ;  ci  {dog)  dim ;  kii. 

pen  {hed) ;  hen  {oM)  pen ;  been, 

cwrw  {beer) ;  own  {dogs)  kuru ;  kuun. 

pont  {bridg) ;  do  {yea)  pent ;  doo. 

dau  {two) ;  cae  (feeld)  day ;  kaay. 

gair  {word)  gair. 

mawr  {great) ;  naw  {nine)  maur ;  naau. 


3 

I 

I 
f 

C 

i 

} 

3i 


V 
I* 


(a) 

(y) 
(a) 

(i) 
(e) 
(u) 
(o) 

(ay) 

(ai) 
(au) 

(yu) 
(«y) 

(ai) 

(au) 

(eu) 

(uy) 
(oy) 

(oi) 
(ou) 


duw  {god) 

deuddeg  {twelc) 

eira  {snow) 

clywed  {hear) 

ewch  {go  ye  !) ;  tew  {thick) 

blwyddyn  {year) ;  mwy  {mor) 

coeden  {tree) ;  ooed  (trees) 

troi  {turn) 

dowch  {cum  ye  !) 


dyu. 

deySag. 

oira. 

klauad. 

eux;  teeiL 

bluy>5yn;  muuy. 

koydan;  kooyd. 

troi. 

doux. 
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The  consonants  ar : 

2 

(h) 

banes  (hisfary) 

banas. 

CI 

(X) 

chwech  (six) 

xweex. 

(D 

(i) 

iaith  {language) 

jai>. 

Oio 

(rh) 

rhaff  (rqpf) 

rbaaf. 

m 

(r) 

ei  ran  {his  share) 

-i  ran. 

(DfP 

(rif) 

gwraig  (ffz/p) 

gnraig. 

(yt\ 

(I) 

llaU  (other) 

lal. 

to 

(1) 

ei  law  (Aw  Aan^ 

-i  lau. 

a)» 

{\w) 

gwlad  (euntry) 

gltraad. 

\j 

(» 

catb  ((TA^) 

kaa]). 

w 

(*) 

meddwl  (think) 

me^ul. 

z 

(/) 

siarad  (apeak) 

Jarad. 

e 

(5) 

engine 

in5an. 

s 

W 

Sais  (Englishman) 

sais. 

o* 

(wh) 

ei  watcb  bi  (Aer  wach) 

-i  wbatshi, 

9 

(w) 

wedi  (flf/?^r) 

wedi. 

> 

(f) 

corff(^(x/y) 

korf. 

> 

(V) 

afon  (river) 

a  von. 

J<> 

(qh)    fy  nghefn  (my  hack) 

qbevn. 

J 

(q) 

dringo  (climb) 

driqo. 

lo 

(nh)   fy  nhad  {mi/ father) 

nhaad. 

T 

(n) 

nain  (grandmother) 

nain. 

'P 

(n,r) 

gwnio  (sew) 

gnffio. 

r© 

(mh)  fy  mhen  {my  hed) 

mben. 

r 

(m) 

mam  (mother) 

mam. 

Q 

(k) 

cacen  (caX-^) 

kakan. 

Q 

(g) 

y  gog  (^Ai»  cackoo) 

-agoog. 

Di- 

(t) 

tad  (/flM^r) 

taad. 

OJi- 

(d) 

ei  dad  (his  father) 

-i  daad. 

D 

(P) 

pen  (A^) 

pen. 

D 

(b) 

ei  ben  (Aw  hed) 

-i  ben. 

Befor  describing  the  sounds  in  detail,  it  wil  be  dezirabl  I 
say  sumtbing  about  tbe  general  elements  of  synthezis— 
stresSi  quantity,  and  tone. 
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S'lHESS. 

The  stress  of  many-syllabld  words  is  regularly  on  the 
fore-last  syllabi. 

Many  words,  however,  ar  strest  on  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing ar  sum  of  the  mor  important  of  those  enumerated  in  the 
grammars. 

ba'rhay  *  shorten,'  Inay  glanhau  *clenz'  (with  dropping 
of  the  unstrest  vowel). 

kanja'taad  '  permission ' ;  pa'rhays  '  lasting.' 

par'toi  parotoi  *  prepare,'  gor'doi  *  press ' ;  da'hay  *  pant.' 

a'mhdys  *  doutful  * ;  ka'froys  *  exciting.' 

But  'kavlays  *  convenient.' 

por'vyy^  porfeydd  '  pastures.' 

I  hav  also  noted  the  following : 

kam'raayg  *  Welsh ' ;  kam'raays  '  Welshwoman.' 

pop'taay  'ovens,'  baydaay,  bdaay  *  cowhouses';  ber'vaay 

*  wheelbarrows.' 

Sum  words  taken  from  modem  English,  such  as  ra'seet 

*  receit,'  keep  the  £.  stress  on  the  last  syllabi. 

Words  beginning  with  unstrest  y  before  «+cons.  dropt  the 
y  in  speech : 

steen  yatin  *  jug,'  storm  y storm  *  storm.' 

In  modern  compounds,  as  opozed  to  the  old  traditional 
ones,  and  in  those  loose  compounds  formd  of  a  prepozition 
and  a  noun,  and  other  groups,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  last  element : 

-dyy^  syyl,  often  shortend  almost  to  -dy  syyl  'Sunday,' 
etc.  -havod  rhiisg  Hafod  Rhisgl^  :betus  kooyd  Bettics-y-Coed, 
-pen  guryd  Pen-y-gwryd;  so  also  in  -jesy  griist  'Jesus  Christ,' 
-kry(y)  glaas  'stork.' 

-yynor  %eeg  'eleven,'  etc.;  -a  myysg  yn  myng  'among,' 
heb'lau  'besides.' 

-o  ^ar  oddiar  *  from  on ';  -ty  drau  '  beyond' ;  -il  day  'they 
two';  dra'xevn  'again';  aiee  'oh!'  antee  omde  'is  it?'; 
:gora  ool  '  all  the  better.' 

Sum  prefixes,  especialy  the  negativ  a/)-,  often  take  full 
stress : 
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'an*araal  '  seldora/  "an^vo^Ion  '  discontented/  'aq'hovjc 
*  forget  * ;  'dio'valys  *  careless  ' ;  'ar'^erxog  *  excellent/ 

The  sentence-stress  is,  on,  the  hole,  mor  even  than  in 
English.  Prepozitions  often  seem  to  hav  full  stress,  especialy 
thoze  of  niarkt  and  defioit  meaning,  such  as  ar,  nm^  and 
other  particls  ar  often  accented  where  they  would  not  be 
accented  in  English.  Verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  ar  often 
gubordinated  to  the  aubstantivs  and  adverbs,  etc.,  they  ar 
joind  t^,  as  in  -rhoi  troo  *  giv  a  turn  '  =  '  take  a  walk/  -niynd 
alan  'go  out/  Other  exampla  wil  be  found  in  the  texts  gi\Ti 
at  the  end  of  thia  paper. 

The  syllubl-atress  always  begins  on  the  consonant,  so  that 
such  a  word  as  Jugur  'sugar'  is  divided  into  Ju-gur,  not  as  in 
the  E.  Jug-9, 


QUAISTITY, 


The  unstreat  vowels  of  a  word  ar  always  short. 

Strest  vowels  ar  long  and  short  in  raonosyllabls  (and  final 
syllabls  of  polyayllabla),  always  short  when  an  unstrest 
syllabi  follows,  so  that  two  such  words  as  (ton)  '  wave '  and 
(toon)  *tune'  both  hav  the  same  plural  (tona). 

The  length  of  the  vowels  of  monosyllabls  is  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant.  If  the 
vowel  is  iinal  it  is  always  long,  as  in  (daa)  *  good/  Nearly 
always  long  before  the  open  conss.  (x;  )^,  ^;  s;  f,  v)  and  the 
voiced  stops  (g,  d,  b).  Short  before  the  nazals  (r|,  m),  gene* 
raly  befor  (}),  and,  according  to  the  grammars,  bcfor  the 
voiceless  atojis  (k,  t,  p),  but  very  few  nativ  Welsh  words  end 
in  theze  three  conss,  Variabl  befor  the  vowel  likes  (r,  1)^ 
and  befor  (n).  There  iiv  two  main  classes  of  exceptions 
to  theze  rules:  1)  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alfabet 
ending  in  a  cons*,  which  ar  always  short — (ex,  ej>),  etc. ;  2) 
monosyllabic  words  of  English  origin,  which  keep  their  E. 
quantity^ 

Polysyllable  of  E.  origin,  accented  in  the  regular  Welsh 
way,  shorten  their  vowels,  aa  in  Welsh — (atejon^  stabal, 
amokjo)  'station/  'stable/  'smoke/ 
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The  following  ar  example,  with  the  mor  important  excep- 
tion^ :  ^ 
aax :  baax  '  litl,'  kuux  '  boat/ 

[ox*oh!'] 
aaj) :  maa\>  •  kind  '  sb.,  nyyj)  *  nest/ 

[by])  'ever']. 
aa^  :  ^rua%  *  decree,'  boo^  '  contentment/ 
&&S :  glaas  '  blue,'  mils  *  month,'  nees  '  nearer/ 

[glas  *  glass/  nes  *  until ']. 
aaf :  rhaaf  *  rope,'  kjoof  *  lame/ 
aav :  braav  *  fine '  (of  wether),  klaav  *  il/ 
**8r '  gwaag  *  empty,'  kiig  *  meat/ 
aad  :  taad  •  father,'  bood  '  be/ 

[nid  *  not,'  hid=by€ided  *  may  be  ']. 
^Ab  :  maab  '  filius,'  neeb  *  no-one/ 
[heb  'without,'  tub  *  tub']. 
*lg  :  loq  *  ship.' 
C^m :  mam  '  mother,'  dim  '  nothing/ 

[fraam  'frame']. 
^d. :  gwel '  better,'  tul '  hole.' 

[hool,  ool'all']. 
«ik  :  lak  '  slack/  klok  *  clock.' 

[kuuk  *  cook ']. 
«it :  at '  to,'  het '  hat.' 

[plaat  *  plate']. 
^tp :  top  '  top/ 
V     ^lar:  aar  'ploughd  land,'  gwiir  'true,'  paar  'pair/ 
^        ar :  ar  *  on,'  byr  *  short,'  sar  *  sir.' 
$"     mal :  taal '  payment,'  meel  *  huney,'  seel  *  zeal.' 
^        al :  tal  *  tall,'  dal  '  catch,'  vel  '  as.' 

^     man :  taan  '  fire,'  hyyn  hyriy  hun  '  older,'  '  self,'  been  '  old.' 
^        an :  tan  '  under,'  hyn  *  this,'  pen  *  hed.' 

Towels  ar  short  befor  two  conss.,  except  in  monosyllabls 
^^ibr  Qt)  and  (3)  + stop,  where  they  ar  always  long : 

aalt :  haalt  'salt'  adj.,  gwyylt  '  wild,'  suult  'shilling.' 
[(suit)  apears  to  ocur  also]. 

^  Words  of  E.  origin  ar  givn  only  ocazionaly.    Fuller  lists  for  the  rowels  befor 
**«     ^,  n  wil  be  givn  under  the  separate  words  further  on. 
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aasg^ :  paasg  *  Easter/  gwiisg  '  dress.' 

aast :  gaast  *  bitch/  kiist  *  chest/ 

aasp  :  koosp  *  punishment/ 

Vowels  ar,  of  course,  always  shortend  in  such  compounds 
as  (morva)  *  beach  '  from  (moor)  *  sea.' 

Diphthongs  ar  long  (that  is,  the  first  element  is  long)  only 
in  strest  syllabls  not  followd  by  an  nnstrest  one.  (ai,  ei,  oi  ; 
yu,  ou;  ey)  ar  always  short,  as  also  (ay,  oy)  =ai/,  ou  resp. 
(uuy)  is  long,  as  also  (aay,  ooy)  =  ae,  oe  resp.  (aau,  eeu)  ar 
long  only  when  final. 

Intonation. 

The  Welsh  intonation  differs  from  the  English,  but  not  in 
any  very  markt  way,  and  I  hav  not  been  able  to  investigate 
it  in  any  detail.  The  Welsh  seem  often  to  uze  the  rize  in 
plain  statements  of  facts,  and  they  speak  altogether  in  a 
higher  key  than  the  Etiglish. 

Vowels. 

3  (a),  a  '  and ' ;  kar  '  car,  trap,'  bara  '  bred ' ;  lal  *  other ' ; 
tal  *  tall/  dal  *  catch ' ;  glas  *  glass,'  basun  buaswn  *  I  would 
be ' ;  davad  *  sheep ' ;  man  *  place,'  glan  *  shore,'  gwan  *  weak,' 
tan  'under/  kant  'hundred' ;  mam  'mother/  a'namal  anaml 

*  seldom  ' ;  lac  '  slack  ' ;  agos  *  near  ' ;  at  *  to,'  tatus  *  pota- 
toes ' ;  sad  '  firm,'  tada  taciau  '  fathers  ' ;  kap  *  cap  * ;  babi 
'baby.'  dua  'good';  baax  'litl';  aar  ' ploughd  land ' ;  jaar 
'hen,'  paar  'pair*;  saal  ' il,'  taal  'payment';  haalt  'salt'  q/.; 
laa^  '  kil ' ;   kaa))  '  cat ' ;   glaas  '  blue  ' ;    rhaaf  '  rope ' ;   braav 

*  good,  fine  ' ;  maan  '  fine '  aj, ;  glaan  '  clean ' ;  kaan  *  song,' 
taan  'fire,'  braan 'crow' s/;. ;  fraara  'frame';  gwaug  'empty'; 
plaat  '  plate  * ;  taad  '  father ' ;  maab  '  sun.'  Differs  from  the 
E.  a  \n  father  only  in  being  utterd  with  the  mouth  wide  open, 
which  givz  it  a  clearer  sound.  Np  difference  of  quality 
between  the  long  and  short  vowel. 

T*"  (y)  "^'^  vyan  '  soon  ' ;  yxal  iiehel  'lofty ' ;  byr  'short,' 
tyr  'breaks';  hyl  *ugly';  rhyl  'Rhyl';  by))  'ever';  gwy^al. 
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*  Irishman  *  j  bysnas  *  busioess/  lysgo  *  drag  ' ;  hyn  *  tliis/ 
lyn  *  lake/  syn  *  surprized/  kyn  *  befor,  as/  tyn  *  tight/  bryn 

*  hil ' ;  pyrap  *  five  * ;  syt  '  how '  j  bydyr  bttdr  'dirty ' ;  kany 
*8ing/  kefyl  'horse/  davy^  'David/  melys  'sweet/  deryu 
adetyn  '  bird.'     tyy  *  house  * ;  syyx  '  dry  *;  kv^^r  '  pain/  dyyr 

*  Bteel,*  pyyr  '  pure  ' ;  -dyy^  syyl  '  Sunday/  kyyl  '  nan'ow  *  j 
nyyjj  'nest';  pryy^  'serious';  klyyst  ^'ear';  yyn  *one/  -i  hyyii 
'himself/  hyyn  'older/  -dyy^  lyyn  'Sunday/  lyyn  *  picture/ 
klyyn  Hhit^h/  dyyn  'man';  kryyg  'hoarse';  stryyd  'street/ 
This  ie  the  most  difficult  of  the  North  Welsh  vowels  for  South 
R^ekhmen  as  wel  as  English  men.     It  is  advanced  from  the 
normal  high-mixt  pozition  towards  {i},  with  which  it  is  com- 
pletely con  fuzed  further  South.     In  the  Anglesea  dialect  it 
ia  I  think  even  mor  removed  from  (i)  than  in  the  Carnarvon 
dialect,     When  I  round  the  Carnarvon  sound  I  get  exactly 
the  Swedish  m,  which  -ia  decidedly  Ik     (yy)  and  (ii)  end  in  a 
very  slight  voice-glide — they  might  ahnost  be  writn  {yya, 
iie). 

I  (i).  a,  ar  'the/  sar  'sir';  iisgol  *8cool';  kanta  cr/nfaf 
*  first';  ama  'here';  matn  *  mutton';  iidu  f/df/w  'am/  Ocnrs 
**^ng  only  as  the  name  of  the  letter  t/ — (tia),  in  which  it 
^<^tinds  deeper  than  the  E.  vowel  in  sir,  being  aparently  mor 
''^tracted,  but  the  diiference  is  very  slight*  Quita  distinct 
**^iii  our  vowel  in  but. 

r  (i).     died  'drink*  «5.,  tori  'break/  men  'Mary/  pisin 

piece/  dim  'not/  trigjau  'sixty/  nid  ^not/     kii  *dog';  hiir 

long/  aiir  'shire/  gwiir  'true/  kliir  'clear';  miil  'thouzand'; 

Win  'wether/   liin   *  flax/   miin   '  edg/  gwiin  'wine/  kriiu 

t*i*itl/  triin  'treat/  bliin  'tired*;  kiig  'meat'     The  wide 

-^*    (i)  is  forein  to  North  Welsh,  and  sugeats  (y)  rather  than 

0  J    to  a  Welsh  ear,  but  it  apears  to  be  gaining  ground  sum- 

^t^at  among  those  who  ar  familiar  with  E.,  of  course,  only  in 

^^^Tds  taken  from  E.     It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  to 

^^•'^tin^uifih  between  (t)  and  (y)* 

C  (e).     reol  '  rule ' ;  ber  '  short '  fern, ;  gwel  '  better/  pel 

**^r*;  hel  'gather/  vel  'as';  prergef^y  'preach';  frea  'fresh,' 

"^^^*  until';   pen  'bed';    het  '  hat  V;    heb  *  without/      lee 

feer   '  auki/   gweer  '  tallow  * ;    aeel  *  zeal/   meel 
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*  huney/   peel   '  ball ' ;    nees   '  nearer ' ;    been   '  old/   steen 

*  bucket/  kleen  '  kind ' ;  deeg  *  ten/     Identical  with  the  E.  e 
in  pen. 

i  (u).  kur  'corner/  turn  *noiz/  brus  'brush';  hun  'this/ 
gun  *  I  know/  '  gun  ' ;  luk  *  luck/  Juur  '  sure/  guur 
'man/  duur  'water';  njuul  'mist';  suun  'sound/  cuun 
'  dogs ' ;  druug  *  bad/  Curiously  enough,  altho  the  E.  (w)  is 
forein  to  the  language,  I  hav  always  herd  cats  calld  (p'/s) 
with  a  distinctly  wide  vowel. 

J  (o).  bono  'she' ;  ox  'oh!';  iovffordd  'road,'  tor  '  cut!'; 
koj  '  loss ' ;  trol '  cart ' ;  klos  '  close ' ;  hon  '  she,'  ton  '  wave ' 
sLy  bron  '  brest,  nearly ' ;  lot  o  bobol  hohl  '  lot  of  peple/ 
doo  *  yes ' ;  stoor  '  store ' ;  (h)ool  '  all ' ;  ool  '  track,'  fool 
'silly,'  nool  'fetch,'  dool  'vale' ;  soon  'sound,'  moon  'Angle- 
sea,'  toon  '  tune/  boon  '  stump ' ;  koot  '  coat.'  E  o  in  boy^ 
distinct  from  that  in  not,  Ko  difference  of  quality  between 
short  and  long. 

3l  (ay),  kay  cau  'shut,'  day  'two*;  ayr  'gold,'  hayl  'sun' 
[that  shines],  pa'rhays  'constant.'  kaay  cae  'field,*  maay 
'is';  xwauyr  'sister,*  gwaay)?  'wurse,'  blaayn  'frunt/  paayno 
wydyr  wydr  'pane  of  glass,'  kamTaayg  'Welsh,'  traayd 
'  foot.*  (aay)  ocurs  only  in  monosyllabic  words  or  final  strest 
syllabls.  I  used  to  think  that  ae  and  oe  wer  Jn  (aaia)  and  }♦! 
resp.,  and  I  am  stil  not  certain  that  their  second  element 
is  not,  in  rapid  speech  at  least,  a  vowel  between   (y)  and 

3x  (ai).  ai  'with  his,'  lai  '  less  * ;  gair  *  word,*  ail  '  second,* 
sais  *  Englishman,*  main  '  slender,*  kraig  '  rock.* 

31  (au).  lauar  'many';  maur  'big/  hau^  'eazy,'  aust 
'August,*  jaun  'right,*  daunjjo  *  dance/  braud  *  brother.' 

Tl  (yu).  lyu  llhv  'culor,*  hoylan  skryu  'screw,*  dyu  'God,' 
byu  'alive* ;  byux 'cow,*  yud  'porridg.*    dyua^  'end,'  dyujol 

*  di^4ne.* 

\l  (ay),  gway  'knit,*  layad  'moon,'  kaya  caeau  'fields'; 
teyly  '  family,*  gway]?a  yxaethaf  *  wurst,'  day^ag  '  twelv,* 
saysnag  Scisoneg  *  English/  payntjo  'paint*  vb,^  gnayd  gtcnend 

*  do/     ae  always  has  this  sound  when  folio wd  by  an  unstrest 
syllabi  in  the  same  word. 
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\l  (9i).  jair  'hens/  oira  *snow/  kailjog  *cock/  nais  'nice/ 
taimlo  *  feel/  rait  *  right.' 

p  (au).     klau-ad  *  hear/  tau-yl  '  dark/  bau-yd  *  life.' 

1^  (eu).  neu-y^  *  new/  deu-is  *  chooz ' ;  eux  *  go  ye  ! ' 
-i  meun  *  within.'     rheeu  *  frost/  teeu  *  thick/  bleeu  *  hair.' 

ll  (uy).  muya  mict/qf  most,'  buyal  *ax';  duyran  dwyrain 
'east/  bluy^yn  *year/  luybyr  llwyhr  *path.'  uuy  *eg/ 
muuy  *  mor ' ;  uuy)?  *  eight/  uuyn  *  lambs/  fruuyn  *  bridle/ 
}uQyd  *  grey.' 

Jl  (oy).  loya  Ihau  '  calvs  '  ;  hoy  Ian  *  nail/  ka'froys 
'exciting/  ama'rhoys  *  dilatory/  koydan  *tree/  ^ooy  'yester- 
day ' ;  ooyr  '  cold/  pooy)?  '  hot/  ooyn  *  lam/  kooyts  *  coach.' 

Jx  (oi).     rhoi  *  giv/  troi  'turn  ' ;  oil  'oil.' 

Jl  (ou).  ouan  Otcain;  doox  'cum  ye!'  mour)?  'March/ 
stout '  brave.' 

Consonants. 

9  (h).     hanas  'history/  hii  'she/  been  'old/  bun  'he.* 

CI  (xr).  -i  xevn  'her  back/  xweex  'six/  axos  'cauz/  -i  xii 
'to  you/  huux  goox  *a  red  sow/  kairx  'oats/  bulx  'gap.' 
The  tril  is  as  constant  a  feature  of  this  sound  as  it  is  of  the  r. 
(xw)  ar  pronounced  quite  separately,  and  the  (w)  does  not 
round  the  (x). 

<^  (])•  jai]'  '  language/  njuul  '  mist/  kuf jo  '  fight/  durdjo 
'scold.'  The  controversy  whether  this  is  a  cons,  or  not  seems 
to  be  merely  the  rezult  of  its  being  writn  i.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  much  a  cons,  as  the  E.  y  in  t/et,  altho  there  is  no 
perceptibl  friction  in  it  any  mor  than  in  the  E.  sound.  Per- 
haps the  W.  sound  is  narrow,  =consonantal  I  (i).  In  (-i 
hjai)))  '  their  language '  the  (h)  and  (j)  seem  to  be  utterd 
separately.  Voiceless  o  ocurs  perhaps  after  (p),  etc.,  in  such 
words  as  (pju/jo)  piwsio  '  teaz.' 

oi«  (rrh).  rhaaf  '  rope,'  rhesum  '  reazon,'  rhaa  i/r  haf  '  the 
summer/  rhuq  *  between.'  The  essential  character  of  this 
sound,  as  of  w/i,  etc.,  lies  in  the  combination  (r)  +  (h),  and 
the  breth-sound  of  the  r  is  really  unessential,  altho  I 
believ  it  is  always  breathd   at  the  beginning  of  a  sound- 
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f^roup."^  After  a  vowel  it  la,  perhaps,  voiced.  I  found  that 
both  pronuncititions  seerad  to  satisfy  the  ears  of  the  nativs* 
It  would,  perhaps,  he  better  to  write  U9,  as  the  (h)  seems  to 
belong  almost  as  much  to  the  following  vowel. 

r//j  nghy  nh,  mh,  whicli  ar  now  real  *  aspirates/  must 
originiily  hav  been  the  simpl  breths  o,  J|  1,  r ;  rh  must  hav 
been  parallel  to  //,  which  is  stil  a  simpl  breth,  and  the  nazal 
mutation  ngh-  from  c-  must  hav  been  parallel  to  m/-  from  tj*> 

The  aspiration  was  no  dout  the  rezult  of  the  at^nipt  to 
make  the  sounds  mor  audibl,  for  the  voiceless  nazals,  espeA!ialy, 
ar  almost  in  audibl,  unless  utterd  with  great  force.  Original 
o  (1)  was  made  mor  audibl  by  other  means:  by  being  devclopt 
into  a  strong  unilateral  palatalized  hisa. 

Unaapiruted  (r)  ocurs  in  troo  *  turn/  kryy  'strong/  etc. 
See  uuder  (k). 

m  (rr).      -i  ran  'his  share/  ri-ooyd  crioed  *ever/  druug 

*  bad,'  bara  *  bred,'  gwiir  *  true/  tarn  *  turn/ 

(1)10  {rrw),  gr^raig  gwraig  *  wife/  -i  r?raig  'his  wife/  -mi 
rtrantai  *  I  warrant.*  The  regular  sound  of  rw  [when  w  is  a 
cons*],  the  two  conss.  being  utterd  simultaneously. 

^^^  {]§./)*  \A  *  other/  kalul  'knife/  gwel  *  better/  Always 
unilateral  (right  side)  with  the  tung  in  the  i- position,  or 
aproximated  to  it  The  unilaterality  has  hardly  any  effect 
on  the  sound,  and  the  Welsh  //  may  be  described  as  being 
essentialy  a  French  /  unvoiced.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Icelandic  ItL 

Q  (!).  kloo  *lock,'  plyy  'fethers/  Devocalization  of  the 
ordinary  L 

CD  (1).  -i  lau  *hJs  hand/  Icni  ehm  *  this  year/  ledi  *lady/ 
kalad  *hard,'  meel  *huney.'  Aparently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  E.  /,  the  front  of  the  tung  being  hoUowd, 

00^  (br).  gbraad  gwlad  *  cuutry/  -i  l«^ad  *  his  cuntry/ 
Compare  {rw). 

u  ()>).     -i  l^aad  *  her  father/  J^aqkju  'thank  you/   kaa]? 

*  cat/  gwerjjson  *  they  sold/ 


^  I  otiisfl   mislienl  (ahaad)  *my  father*  as  (baiid) 
imtml  (a)  was  ncarlj  iiiattdiW,  aii'd  tbtTelor  voictleaa. 


seed/  which  sliovi 
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w  (^),  -i  ^avad  'his  sheep/  me^ul  'think,'  kluu^  'hedg,' 
n^vad  *  ripe/ 

2  (/).  farad  'speak/  Jop  'ehop,'  trujjo  *  mend ' ;  tjaia 
'chain/  katjjo  'catch/  This  sound  seems  to  be  eesentially 
tbe  same  as  the  E.,  but  I  hav  herd  from  older  speakers  a 
sound  mor  like  ej  or  2\— a  palatalized  J,  or  sum  thing  between 
faud  (s). 

C  (3).  inSan  *  engine';  -a  dSain  'the  chain/  d5on  'John/ 
wed 5a n  *  wedg/     (d5on)  is  stil  often  pronounced  (Joon). 

S  (s).  sais  'Englishman,'  ailf  'shelf/  isal  'low/  mils 
'month/  bruB  '  brush.' 

o»  (wh).  -i  whatshi  'her  watch/  Only  in  ocazional 
mutations  of  (w)  in  E.  words. 

3  (w).  -i  waas  *  his  servant/  wedl  '  after/  wats  '  watch/ 
gwers  'lesson/  berwi  *boil/ 

>  (f).    for  (road),  -i  fen  'her  hed,'  kofi  'coffee/  korf  'body/ 

>  (v),  -1  vam  'hie  mother/  voo  'he/  avon  'river/  kevn 
^bftck/ 

J<»  (qh).     qhevn  *  my  back/  qbaalr  'my  cat/ 
The  nazal  mutation  of  f,  tfP+9\  I  offers  sum  difficulties. 
^hrom  *  skin/  uhroed  '  foot '  {from  erom^  frof'd),  ar  not  pro- 
nounced (qhrooyd,  nhrooyd),  but  the  aspiration  passes  on  to 
^"6  (r),  giving  (qrhooyd,  iirhooyd),  which  last  seems  often 
^  becum  (rhooyd).     The  initial  (q)  and  (n)  seem,  however, 
^^  be  often  pronounced  with  voice.     With  /  the  rezult  is  the 
'^g'ular  aspirated  sound  distinct  from  tliat  of  //,  as  in  ngkitrst^ 
^*/<p«^/?>,  from  flitfii  *  esLY^'  plettft/H  *  child/ =(qlhyyst,  mlhen- 
^y    Here,  again,  the  initial  nazals  seem  to  be  often  voiced, 
^^eed,  it  is  possibl  to  carry  the  voice  thru  the  (1)  as  wel 
**-lioul  offending  an  unattentiv  ear — (-va  mlentyn). 
^^    (q).     qavr  '  my  goat/  driqo  'climb/  loq  *fihip.' 
^«  (nh).     nhaad  '  my  father.' 
*^  (n).     nain  *  grandmother.' 

*^«  (nw),     gn/fio  f/miio  *  sew/  basgjad  nirio  '  work- basket** 
•^o  (mh),     -i  mham  ^her  mother.' 
*^  (m).     mam  'mother.' 

^  (k).     kakan    'cake,'    kii   'dog';    kryy  *  strong/   kloof 
'^^me';    klok  'clock.'      The  off-glide  of  the  breth  stops  is 
Phil.  Xrani.  1882-3-4.  28 
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(e)  in  desgil  diff^gl  *  diah/ 

(o)  in  doro  dyro  'put!'  [also  daro].  dyfod  'cum'  is 
contracted  into  (duad)  and  (dood). 

i:  i,  ii;  oi-     knaij^ar  cfifnithcr  *  female  cuzin/ 

e  :  e,  66 ;  a,  a,  oi,  i.  iito  *  yet/  astyn  '  street, '  drany^ 
drenydd  'day  after  to-morrow/  inarljod  merhjnod  'ponies/ 
banu  benf/w  *  female/  xwadal  rhtrcdl  *  according  to/  ge*vail» 
jaid  '  twioa/  hai^ju,  hi^ju  fteddt/w  *  to-day/  xwaigjan  chwe 
ugain  '  ten  shillings/ 

"W :  n,  uu  ;  y,     dyvu  '  deep/ 

O  :  0,00;  a,  u,  ii.  kkgu^  cetliogwr/dd  '  gander  *  (lit,  cock- 
goo&e).  murj^ul  morthicffi  'hammer/  gulun  golhcug  *let  outw' 
gastun  gositcng  *  lower/  daduy  *  lay  ega,'  naduy^  *  needl/ 

au:  ay;  oy,  a,  ai.  (c^yad)  adj.  'clozed/  (cayo^),  etc.,  pret*, 
of  (kay)  *  cloze/  knaya  et/fiauaf  '  harvest/  This  seems  to  be 
the  regular  sound  of  au  when  followd  by  an  nnstrest  syllabi 
in  the  same  word.  The  prezent  of  (kay)  is  (kaa-ij>)*  a*u 
'and  their ^  (ai)»  identical  with  a*i  'and  his/ 

ae:  aay;  aa,  a,  ay,  y,  (aay)  in  monoayllabls  sumtimes 
seems  to  drop  its  (y)  in  sum  w^ords,  such  as  chwaer  *  sister/ 
o'r  hiaen  '  formerly/  tmed  '  foot  *  [in  mm  *  is  '  and  cael  '  get/ 
aparently  only  when  these  words  ar  unatrest]*  (a)  in  the 
dissyllabla  (gwarad)  gwaered  'descent/  (tany)  *Bpred/  Whea 
followd  by  an  unstrest  syllabi  in  the  same  word  ae  is  regularly 
(ay)  :  k^ya  vaeau  *  feolds/  -a  ^ayar  *  the  erth/  gwaylod 
•  bottom/  gwoyfja  gwfiHkaf '  worst/  oyj'ox  '  ye  went/  payntjo 
'paint/  Even  in  compounds,  such  as  (bUynlau)  'beforhand.' 
ffnreo  *  quarrel  *  [from  E.  fraf/]  seems  to  be  (fryo)  as  wel  as 
(frayo). 

ai  :  ai;  y,  oi>  oy.  hj^arn  'iron/  rhai  'sura/  prai  pa  mi 
'  which  ones?',  rhain  y  rhm  hrjn  *  theze/     say  Raif  'stands.' 

aw :  au  ;  ou,  uy*  raourfi  '  Tuesday,  March/  dnouvad 
d^ una w fed  *  eighteenth/  mounan  mawnen  '  piece  of  peat/ 
mounog  'place  where  peat  is  dug/  soudul  saicdi  'heeL* 
deunaw  'eighteen/  and  the  plur.  mmcn  keep  their  (au).  sayro 
saw(i/)rio  'smel,  sniff/ 

UW:  yu. 

yw:    yu,  au  j   u^  o,  oy.     (au)  in  such  words  as  ci^w^ 
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'hear/  tywydd  '  wether*  [not —sheep],  tijwml  *  mud  '  is  pro- 
nounced 8o  quickly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  the  (a)  at 
all  =  kluad,  etc.  duad  thj/od  '  cutu,'  tulax,  tula  tf/fct/i/fwk, 
U/wy/iaf '  darker,  darkest/  tolti  tytcalU  *  pour/  doyd  dt/iced 
'my/ 

iw :  yu* 

eu  :  9y,     detare/i  *cuin  ye  '  is  (doux). 

ey :  yy»     lyyn  '  Lleyii '  (a  part  of  Carnarvonshire). 

ei:  eij  a,  y,  i,  e,  ee.  asau  einen  *  rib/  lya  iiehf  'least/ 
trio  'try/  i^au  eiddew  *  ivy/  ista  ektedd  *sit/  ijjo  emeu 
*  want/  kin  jog  cebiiog  *  penny/  gwerglo^  gtceirghtwdd 
'medow'  [also  pronounced  gwarglo^  ?],  ees  *I  went/  {^i) 
seems  to  be  sum  times  con  fuzed  with  (ay),  but  I  hav  not  been 
able  to  deter  mi  n  how  far  this  is  realy  the  ease. 


cum  ve 


!  * 


0W :   eeu,  eu ;   ou,  u.     doux  dewch  or  detncch 
tuxy  (ewychu  'thicken/  lug^y  H^iCf/fju  'starv/ 

wy:    uuy,  uy;    y,  u,  ay.     byta  'eat.'     truu  *  thru/ pun 

'who'  [also  pron.  puuy],  tnrany  'pierce/  xurny  *  growl/ 

tu|y  ttjicyliu  *  get  dark^'  knulbran  mnwf/Ubren  *  candlestick/ 

drgu^o¥  df/fjwt/ddo(id  *  hapend/  etc.,  usnos  Wf/ihnofi  *  week/ 

Xuj?y    *  blow/    gunjon    *wliite*    pi.,    gunuy    *  white   of  eg/ 

guni'adyn     gwt/nkdfjn    '  sea- trout,*     tuuy     tgwgtui     *  shine/ 

ka'xuno^  'started/  etc.,  tumo  'warm,'   rhumo^  'tied/  etc., 

rhugo  *  tear,'  gubod  '  know.'     Many  dissyllabic  words  seem 

to   hav  ouly   (uy),   such   as   micyaf  '  most,'  iwf/ih  *"  deceiv/ 

biwyddyn  'year,*  rhicgdra  'hinder,'   Uwybyr  'path/      daylo 

dicylatc  '  hands.' 

(wy)  in  y  Wyddfa  'Snowdon,'  gwy^al  Owyddel  'Irishman,' 
^/kwyn  '  weeds,'  Gwyuatd^  gwynab  gwymb  '  facse,'  eicyno  '  com- 
X^Iain/  etc,  {"^yj)  in  c/acyi  'swet,'  gtcyiU  *  wild,'  gwydd 
*  J^iough*  [guuy^^' goose  *]. 

Ou:  o'e*  'of  their*  is  (oi),  like  the  sg.  aH  'of  his.' 
€>e :  ooy ;    oo,  o,  oy,  uy.      In  raonosyllabls  oe  sumtimes 
ma  to  becum  (oo)  as  in  noeth  *  naked  ' ;  shortend  in  (kog- 
^)    coegfran    '  jackdaw,'       gl^y-u    gloew    *  transparent,* 
^'  ^9yJ>og  *  welthy/     puyri  '  spit/ 

^^i  :  oi.     iroiodd  '  turnd  '  pret.  is  contracted  into  (trooS). 
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B)  TJnstrest. 

a  becums  (o)  in  the  yerb-ending  -asanff  as  in  (gwelson) 
'they  saw/  govol  *care*  sb.,  adlo^  'after-grass,*  kroxon 
croc/tan  *  pot,*  penog  pemmg  *  herring,'  o'vlimau  ajlatcen 
'dismal.'     (i)  in  gun  *  with/ 

y:  a,  i.  adax  *ye  ar/  etc.,  adan  ydynt  'they  ar/  etc., 
edrax  'see,'  dinhax  'Denbigh,'  kle^a  cimtdyf  'sword/ 
ainba'rel  *  umbrella,'  las'cnwi  *  nickname '  vb, 

(i)  befor  the  stress-syllabi :  diar)?  dyeithr  '  strange/  di'o^a 
dffoddef  'suffer';  dis^tcui  'be  silent/  After  the  stress* 
syllabi  regularly  in  -f/g^  and  in  many  other  endings  as  wel : 
kerig   *  stones/    tebig    '  like/    kanig   *  offer/   perig   p^njgl 

*  danger ' ;  divir  *  amuzing,'  kalil  *  knives/  pistil  *  spout/ 
brij^il  '  trout/  disgin  *  alight/  dirwin  dtjrwyn  *  wind  * 
vb.,  dilSim  'destitute/  When  another  syllabi  is  added,  so 
that  the  y  reeeiva  the  accent,  the  (i)  is  sumtimes  kept,  as 
in  (bril?iljad)  hrithylliaid  plur.,  but  genera ly  the  original  (a) 
apears,  as  in  (di'viirax)  compar,,  (dis^giino^)  pret.  hdi^ju 
heddt/w  '  to-day/ 

e  after  the  stress-syllabi  regularly  becnras  (a)  :  kavla 
'  oportunity,'  rhula  rhywle  *  sum  where/  oy^iix  *  ye  wer/ 
amsar  'time,'  rohart  'Robert,'  ruha|»  rywheth  *  sumthing,' 
dodrayn     '  furniture,'     gorfan     gorphen     *  finish/     rhedag 

*  run/  sckrat  '  secret/  Of  course  (e)  is  presservd  in 
less  familiar  compounds;  also  in  (pope)')  pobprth  'every- 
thing/ (o)  in  (o,  voo)  e^  efe  (e*vee  in  the  literary  Ig.) 
'he,'  (gwybod)  *  flies  '  pK,  kariktor  'character/  (i)  in 
(naaki)  nage  'not/  Sumtimes  (a)  befor  the  stress^syllabl : 
daxr^jnos  '  evening/  -agar  ^inan  y  Oerddinen^  pra'gej^ur 

*  preacher/ 

O  becums  (a)  in  (duad)  dyfod  'cum/  and  sumtimes  in 
(arnax)  arnoch  *  on  you,'  etc. 

Diphthongs  ar  almost  always  simplified. 

ae  :  a,  madal  ymndad  '  leav,  depart,'  gadal  '  leav  '  trans., 
kara^  Cf/rkaedd  '  reach,'  Also  in  sura  compounds,  such  as 
(gwe'niji^'an)  '  granit,'  penman  maur  '  Penmaenmawr/  mme 
'  is,'  cael '  get '  becum  (maa,  ma,  kual)  when  uustrest. 
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ai :  a^  i,  ja.  me^a  *  said/  kara  *  atrap,'  byS^^  '  shepherd,* 
mantas  'advantage/  daiuwan  'misfortune^'  cu'panad  *  cupful/ 
I  Ako  in  the  compound  (k}ama)  Calan  Mai  *  Mayday.'  (ai)  is 
'often  kept  in  plurals,  such  aa  (devaid)  *  sheep/  apawotly  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  (i)  in  the  verb-ending  -ata,  as  in 
(gwelis)  *thou  sawest'  preL,  and  in  erij  'others/  lagid  'eyes,' 
kirnint  *how  much/  (ja)  in  ygjan  Hwenfry/  doygjan  *  forty/ 
trig j an  *  sixty/ 

au :  a.  larra  '  hooks/  anta  *  he/  pia  '  possesses/  para 
parhau  [literary  pa'rhay]  'last '  vb.,  ka|>ral  ^  devil/  (ay)  is 
suTntimes  kept  in  the  plural  of  literary  words  even  in  common 
speech. 

aw:  o,  a*  ga^o  midaw  'promise/  kinjo  'dinner/  taro 
■strike/  ano^  'difficult/  kraylou  'cruel/  gy^erglo^ gtceirgiawdd 

*  medow/     kena  *  cub/ 

yw  :  i,  u,     ttdi  '  is/     guru  '  male/  hanu  bertf/w  *  female/ 
au:  a,  i,  o,  ee.     bora  'morning/  xwara  'play'  vb-,  gora 

*  best/    gola    '  light  *    (lucidus),   tena    *  thin/    ama  timmheu 

*  dout '  vb.     The  (ay)  reapears  under  Btres9»  as  in  the  com- 
I  parativs  (gbyax,  tnayax),     (i)  in  en  '  their/     (o)  in  (i^ijjo) 

*  want/     neu  *  nor  *  is  (nee), 

el :  1,  a,     in  ei '  his,  her/     (a)  in  eich  *  your/ 

ew  :  aiK     i'^au  Iitddew  '  Jew  *  [plur.  i'^Seuonj^  i^au  eiddew 

*  ivy/  pa)>aa  *  dormouse/ 

wy :  u,  nbuu,  nhu  /iwtf  'they/  iidu  fjdwyf  'lam/  anul 
[■dear/  kelu^  *falshood,*  eglus  'church/  morun  'maid/  anud 
'cold'  (in  bed,  etc.) ;  }u'odra|'  llinjodraeth  '  guvernraent.* 

00 :  o.  trooydno|i  *  bare-legd/  Unstrest  ocdd  *  was  '  is 
,  (oo^p  0%). 

Unstrest  vowels  ar  often  dropt. 

a.  redig  arcdig  '  plough  '  vb.^  rhosux  aroswch  '  stay  ye  1 ' 
sttdjo  mtudio  '  study '  vb.j  sena  aU  pi.  of  asan  daen  '  rib ' ; 
Tala  q/aiau  *  apis  '  ;  gorjad  ar/on'ad  '  key/  gorux  agoncch 
*open  ye!';  tebux  atvhrch  'answer  ye!';  deryn  aderi/n 
'bird/  deny^  adenydd  'wings/  *mi  nmntai  'I  warrant/ 
Jrado^  mtmdodd  *  spoke/  trany  famnu  *  thunder  *  vb.,  truuoS 
iarawodd  '  struck,*  pruydj'''?v  parwydydd  *  walls/  pryyn  pa  yr 
hHi  pa  un  *  which  one/  brigo  barugo  *  depozit  hoar  Iroat ' ; 
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kleta  caletqf  *  hardest/  klama  Cfihn  Mat  *  Jliiyday,'  kjonog 
calonog  *  harty/  klona  eahnau  *  harts/  pleo  pa  k  *  where  ? ', 
plisso'S  palmedii  *  walls ' ;  dl^odo^  datiotiodd  *  undid/  welsox 
trelamch  *ye  saw/  '^aytsox  dijtcedanoch  *yo  saidi'  etc*;  kvsylo^ 
ca/aelodd  *  took  hold/  trarna  ta/((rnan  *  taverns  * ;  kiiula 
cantrf/iiau  *  candla;'  kre'dyrjaid  vretuiitrifud  *  creatures/  furti 
ijfkrdd  a  H  *  away  with  you/  vanku/(?H  mw  Hhci-e/ 

Y*     sgnii  fiydd  gennf*  *  I  hav." 

a.  Of  all  the  vowels  this  ia  oftenesfc  dropt.  It  is  almost 
regularly  dropt  when  initial,  especialy  befor  (s)  folio wd  by  a 
stop :  sgweiiy  y^grifenu  '  write/  sgoljon  *  scools/  sgavoax 
'lighter';    xadig   *  litl;'   xwanag   *  mor  '  ;    raiiud  yr  anicf/d 

*  the  cold  ill  the  bed/  rheen  uur  t/r  hen  wr  *  the  old  man/ 
ete,,  riidu  t/r  ijdtcyf  '  I  am/  etc. ;  vory  tjfory  '  to-morrow  * ; 
nen'wedig  ^/<  enivediij  *  especialy/  iiiiijoii  yn  uidawn  'at  onse/ 
nagos  yn  agas  *  near/  etc.,  naso^  ynysoedd  *  ilands  * ;  tnenyn 

*  butter/  madal  ymadael  *  leav  *  intr. ;  molxi  ^  wash  *  refl. 
Bissyllabls  which  atres  the  initial  (a)  do  not  drop  it,  and 
vice- versa  :  astyr  *  meaning/  asgol  *  scool' ;  swil  *  shy/  •urjji 
figiilo  icrih  et  ysyll  ef  'behind  him'  [riding  on  the  same 
horse],  stuur  *noiz.'  But  there  ar  sum  ireguhiritics.  Thus 
I  find  infin.  (asgud)  *  shake  ^  but  imper.  eg.  (sguuyd),  and  I 
believ  that  yswii  is  accented  on  the  first  syll.  in  the  literary 
language. 

After  a  vowel :  vyyn  fy  un  '  my  one/  damsar  Hhy  time/ 
It  is  often  diflScult  to  say  whether  it  is  dropt  or  only  pro- 
nounced very  shortly^  as  in  (beedio)  pa  heth  ydyw  ef  '  what  is 
it  ? ',  (:maan  amsar)  y  mae.  yn  aimer  "  it  is  time/ 

Where  it  givs  rize  to  new  consonant  combinations:  a) 
initial.  drasy  *  entangl/  brheux  '  shorten  ye  !  ',  klama 
cyiymau  '  knots/  stlenod  miyli  plur.  of  stalan  estyllen  *  plank/ 
kwi'la%s  'disgraceful/  kfredin  'general'  adj.,  kva^a  ejifaddrf 

*  confess/    dvejni  *  spoil;*   cnaya  cynmutf  '  harvest/  knigjo^ 

*  ofierd/  dmyno  '  wish/  }godan  *  mouse/  b)  mediaL  era  er 
y$  ' ainse/ vanma /ail  yma  'here/  kam'dogjon  cymmydogtm 

*  neighbors/ 

i.  wer^on  Iwerddon  *  Ireland/  fur  i  ffwrdd  '  away  ' ;  deqid 
diengyd  '  escape ' ;    dreidys  dtreidm  *  mischievous  * ;    '^arymi 
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nsytl  (hiarfn  i  mi  wncf/d  *  I  did/  etc.,  -o'S  ar  oddtar  *  from  off/ 
-o^  ama  oddity  ma  '  from  here/  etc. 

e.     hedag  ehedeg  *fly*  vb,,  riooyd  eriaed  'ever/  leni  cfeni 

*  this   year/    lulati    eMen    '  kidney,'    smwyj'ax   esmw^fhach 

*  smoother/  sgidja  eagidiau  *  boots/  stano^  estt/fiodd  *  strecht/ 
wa|ya  €ttylly%   *  wil/    wina^  ewimdd   '  nails/   faii>jo  ejfetthio 

*  effect/  vala  ef  aiku  'perhaps/  nik*^  ennUhdd  *  won  '  prt, 
draxux  edt*j/chtcch  *  look  ye/  divar  edifar  *  penitent/  pelaQO 
'Sava^  jjellim  o  edafedd  *  ball  of  thred  * ;  draiiod  adar  plur.  of 
(deryo)  adcnjn  'bird,*  k!uy"Sog  'lying/  ghcay  gifeh/nu  'beds/ 
pleni  plur,  of  (pelan)  pe/en  '  ball/  kfala  vejfyifta  '  horses,' 
kauylyn,  knuytod  enewttih^iy  cnewnii  'kernel,  kernels/  tnayax 

tieneuac/t  'thinner';  kradur  creadnr  'creature';  isla  uelaf 
'*  lowest.*  An  (e)  which  is  strest  in  the  literary  language  is 
dropt  in  {daalt)  deaiit  *  understand."  The  pron.  (dealt)  setjms 
kto  ocur  in  the  dialect  also. 

U.     ¥aryn=^arynhu  ddarfu  htn/  'they  did/ 

O*  Sdyty  oddeutii  '  about/  sgweluxan  Saa  m  gwelwch  fjn 
dda  *  if  you  pleaz/  *  ndooys  mid  oes  *  is  there  not  ?  * ;  stray  on 
pi.  of  (stori)  '  story/  kjoraan  eohmfn  'pigeon/  glayni  gofeuni 
*light,'  etc.,  gvano^  fjq/'f/rtodd  'askt';  par'toi  jy^ro/o/  * propare/ 

ai.     lond  ihnaid  *  fulness/ 

Oy.  bdaay  hetid^n  *  cowhouses/  sglyso  esgetfluso  *  neglect ' 
vb.     Strest  in  the  lit,  lang.  in  (blodyn)  hiodi^injn  *  Hower/ 

b1.     ste^TSoS  mteddodd  *  sat'  etc.,  probably  thru  (iste^o^). 

The  repetition  of  the  same  vowel  is  avoided  by  running 
them  into  one,  whicb  is  often  sh  or  tend,  as  in  tyxa  fg  udu{f 

*  abuv/ 
Farazitic  unstrest  vowels  often  develop  befor  a  vowellike 

(r,  I)  or  nazal  (n,  m)  with  another  cons,  befor  them. 

a*  amal  ami  '  often,*  abal  *  able.'  egar  *  sharp,  cruel,* 
|edar  '  lether/  kledar  'palm  of  hand/  jeatar  'vessel,  dish'; 
l^idar  *  thief,*  loygar  *  England/  xwadal  clucedl  *  accord- 
ing to/  eeqal  *singl,  unmarried/  keqal  'girth,'  hegal  *limb, 

y.  bystyl  bmil  *gall/  bydyr  'dirty/  rhuystyr  'hind- 
rance,* gwydyr  *  glasis/  bruydyr  '  batl/  lay  by  r  *  path/ 
gwydyn  '  tough,*  dygya  *  toilsum.' 
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i.  eikir  '  sure.*  rliigil  rhugl  '  fluent,'  desgil  dy^gl 
-dish.' 

U.  Jugur  Bugr  *  sugar/  hukul  'buckl/  "pendrn'raunugul 
'  hedlon^,*  trusgul  *  clumzy  '  ;  aoudul  nawdl  *  heel  *  ;  kupul 
'cupl*;  kubul  *liole*  aj.,  frubul  *  trubL'  judua  *  wether* 
(aheep).     -ars  talum  er  yn  ialm  *sinse  long,  for  sum  time.' 

o.      oxor   '  aid©/      gogor  '  siv/      sobor   *  sober/      koqol 

*  corner/     pobol  *  peplo/ 

It  wil  be  seen  that  the  preceding  cons,  is  generaly  a  stop, 
raor  rarely  a  nazal  {settgf,  cenyl,  cougi ;  ami)  and  very  rarely 
aoy  other  conss.  (ochr,  talm). 

Also  that  the  iuaerted  vowel  is  generaly  a  repetition  of  the 
root  one,  the  diphthong  (uy)  repeating  its  last  element,  as 
also  in  sawtfi.  (m)  develops  an  (u)  in  Mm.  (e)  is  not  re- 
peated, (a)  being  develop t  after  it,  as  also  after  several 
diphthongs. 

In  sum  words  there  is  no  insertion :  gavr  '  goat,'  gwobr 
'reward/   lyvr  'book/      dadl   'dispute/  batl   *  batl/  xwedl 

*  story/  nobl  *  noble/  syml  *sifnpl/     kavn  *  trougli,*  doga 

*  dose,'  jyvn  'smooth/ 

Consonants, 

h.     Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  kfira^  cyrhaedd 

*  reach/  mio^  auhatcdd  '  difficult/  aaos  aHhmcn  *  mor  difficult/ 
kiiraar  cymhar  '  partner '  ;  araa  ammbru  '  dout '  vb.,  para 
parkati  'last*  vb.  In  the  last  two  the  stress  is  on  the  last 
syllubl  in  the  literary  language.  Often  added  after  (r)  and 
nazals  followd  by  a  strest  vowel:  rhosuz  at*o»tc€h  'stay  ye/ 
ka'qhena  cnngenaa  *  branches/  daqhoso'^  dangoisodd  *  showd/ 
(x)  in  (xwadan)  hirymkn  *  duck/ 

i  {=}),  Dropt  in  i^au  luddew  *  Jew/  prodi  priodi  'marry/ 
In  sum  words  the  second  element  of  a  diphthong  apears  to 
be  identified  with  (j)  and  then  transposed  :  ygj^m  ugam 
'  twenty/  trigjan  tngmn  '  sixty,'  ai/jos  ckoeii  *  alredy/ 

r.  Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  especialy  before  «: 
trafa]?  tr(jJfeHh  *  trubl,'  bn  tjasan  '  top-boot '  [from  Blucher  ?], 
fenast  ffvncUr  '  window  ' ;    gar^Sun  arddttrn   '  wrist/  sadwa 
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'Saturday/  sisun  *  scissors.'  guVnevSig  gwrhonedfUg  'genii- 
man/  In  most  of  these  words  the  r  is  restord  in  street 
syllabls,  as  in  {fe'nestri,  si'sarna)  plurals.  Kot  in  the  plural 
(gar'^ana).  Street  r  is  dropt  in  (kiilid)  *  cuverlet/  Inserted 
in  (poultris)  'poultfce/  (gerlig)  r/WA//fy  '  pears/  Transpozed 
in  (ewyrj>)  ewt/thr  *  unci/  diar]?  dijeiihr  *  strange/  In  (kerad 
mesyl  day)  'walk  two  and  two/  (niesyl)  aparently  stands  for 
memr  '  raezure/ 

1.  Often  dropt  in  nnstrest  syllabls  :  hi'Sig  hnthiygJ  'soot/ 
posib  'possibl/  "perig pert/fjf  'danger/  Also  in  (rhiisg)  r/tisgl 
*bark.'  Not  in  banadi  *broorn/  aiutdi  'brefch/  and  sum  others. 
til.  Dropt  in  (bee)  pa  heih  'what?'  (s)  in  usnos  irf^thHO^ 
'week/  In  old-fasbiond  pronunciation  (taqkju)  h  said  inated 
of  (l^aqkju)  *  thank  you/ 

dd.  Often  dropt :  ista  eisUdd  *  sit/  syy  m/dd  *  is  ' ;  for 
ffi>rdd  *  road '  [kept  in  the  plur.  f\jrdd\  -i  fur  '  away/ 
bur  *  table ' ;  boo  htjddo  '  wil  be/  oon  oeddwn  *  I  was/ 
rhoi  rhoddi  *giv*;  kerad  eerddrd  'walk.'  (v)  in  vaiio^  f/ 
ddannodd  *  tooth  acbe/  9ivil  'slender/  (d)  in  (difod)  'go  out' 
(fire). 

8.  Dropt  Bumtimes  in  baat  bumU  *  wouldst  be.'  «//  becums 
(J),  thru  (sj),  in  (Jarnai)  ^t/dd  arimffi  *I  owe/  lit.  'is  on  rae/ 
(J)  also  in  the  expletiv  (Jort  ora)  'best  sort'  [also  (sort  ora)]. 
In  older  words  (s)  reprezents  E.  nhy  as  in  (fres)  '  fresh.' 

'W*  Dropt  in  xi  ehwi  *ye*;  gn^yd  gtnmjd  'do/  glyyb 
flifflt/b  *  wet ' ;  penog  ppufcag  '  herrings/  gwatar  gtraticar 
*  mock/  (v)  in  brivo  'hurt/  gorvaS  gorwedd  *lie/  diweddnf 
'last'  is  (d  way  J?  a), 

f-  Often  dropt  finaly :  baa  'summer/  Hi  'flood/  krj'y 
criif  'strong/  sloo  '  slow  '  (of  clock),  pluuy  '  parish  '  ;  kanta 
'first/  pentra />^^i^r^/''vilbige/  kavri  ^acounts/  gwe]n  g  we /la  if 
'pair  of  shears.'  Reapeara  when  a  vowel  is  added:  kravax 
*  stronger/  slovax  '  slower/  gweiaivja  gwelkijlau  plur, 
Medialy  in  dary  darfa  'finisht,'  duur  ditfr  'water/  kees  eefah 
*I  got/  Dcvelopt  out  of  vowels  in  ivaqk  leitanc  *yung* 
[comp,  jeqax],  levyS  ikoedd  '  places/  (w,  u)  in  (sgweny) 
U^gnthm  'write'  [sgrivan  ijmjnftfi  'writing'],  sgwarnog 
y^yufarnog   '  hare/    cwarvod    cgjarfod    '  meet/    tauly    injia 
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*  throw/  g\r8\i  (jwddf '' neck,*    E.  (f)  has  becum  (w)  in  (brek" 

wast)  'brekfait/ 

ng.    (n)  in  gulnn  f/ollteng  'let  out,'  g^sivtn  {/onttcng  'lower/ 

nh.     nlir  bee  urns  (rh)  in  (rhuu3ni)  *  my  noze*' 

n.     Dropt  in  (-men  mynyd)  mewn  niunyd  *  in  a  minute,' 

Added  in  neplas  epies  *  le%^en.'     nt  dropt  in  maent  *  the}-  ar/ 

naraor  Nanf't/'mot\     (m)  in  rhesnni  '  reazon/ 

m.     (n)  in  verbal  endings :    tidun  pdf/m  *  we  ar,"  oy^an 

oeddem  *  we  wer/  etc, 

c.  (qk)  in  hecimi  *  limp.'  (f)  in  (faind)  *  kind/  by  con- 
fufiioQ  with  (fond)  *  fond/ 

g.  Dropt  in  (wiqo)  gtcingo  'strngl,'  Inaay  gimihau  'clean' 
vb.  Added  ia  gonast  *  honest/  gar's  un  arddtcrn  '  elbow/ 
ga^o  addfiw  *  promise.'  (k)  in  (naaki,  nauke)  nage  *  no/ 
(drakin)  drt/ghtn  'bud  wether/  (d)  in  havod-tandrag  ffa/od' 
ian-y'graig. 

t.  Dropt  in  -nt  In  verb-endings  r  adan  ydynt  'they  ar/ 
welaon  ur/amni  *  they  saw/  etc.  Added  in  daalt  dentil 
'understand/  (d)  in  stryyd  *  street.'  sui  seema  to  be  sum- 
times  (ayd)  [befor  a  vowel  ?],  E»  cIi  is  regularly  reprezented 
by  (ts),  as  in  (wats)  *  wach/  tf-  seems  to  be  (kl-)  in  tltci 
(kfuus)  *  pretty/ 

d.  (d5)  is  reprezented  by  (J)  in  the  older  pronunciation 
(Jon)  'John/  etc.,  by  (d)  in  (dest)  *ju8t'  adv. 

Initial  consonants  ar  often  lost  by  the  dropping  of  the 
vowel  of  an  unstrest  syllabi,  which  often  makes  the  cons. 
uhuost  inaudibl: 

li.  genod  hogenod  *  girls/  naku  hwu  acw  *  that  oncj'  dat 
ffgd  at  '  as  far  as/ 

rh.     samol  rhe^gmol '  reazonabl/ 

f.     s  tin  jog  Ffediiiiog, 

n.  duni  '^im  nid  tvu  %  ddtm  *  I  don'^t  know/  etc.,  dolig 
nadolig  *  Christmas/ 

m.  moga  mamogaa  *  ewes,*  '^^tiljun  medii^litrn  *  I  should 
think/  vii  mt/fi  *  I. 

p.     sgota  pgfugota  ^  fish  '  vb.,  tatus  pytatwn  '  potatoes/ 

Other  cases  ar : 

nabod  ndnubod  '  recognize/      (uai)   the  unstrest  form  o£ 
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(arnai)  arnaf  fi  'on  me/     (ta)  ynh  *  therefor,  then,*  always 
unstrest. 
pnauo  prydnmcn  'evening/  knarvon  Caenmrfon  *  Carnar- 
[)n/  kliinai  canlfjnaf  fi  *  I  wil  follow,*   klaga^  cviliogictjdd 

*  gander/  sglaig  y^golhaig  'scolar*  [pL  sglaigjon  yB{folheUiion\ 
kooy^  cyhoedd  *  public/ 

pryyd  pa  l/n/d  'when?  ',  jee  f/  mha  k  Mvhere?^,  blee  o  ba  le 

*  whense.,*  ndooys  oiud  oes  *  is  not  ?  \  pam  pahain  *  why  P  ' 

oona  oddi//na  *  from  there,*  vanraa./««  f/ffta  'here/  xanofitn 
f/fw  'there,'  gwaa^  gwahodd  'invite,'  xwaigjan  chtre  ugain 
'ten  shillings/  rhain  //  rhii  hjn  *  theze/  dood  [also  duud] 
dyfod  *cum*  mi,^  tyd  it/ red  *eum  thou!',  troo^  (roiodd  *turnd' 
pret.,  dee  deheu  Veonth/     herob  hanncrob  *  fiich  of  bacoa/ 

doh'Selan  Doltn/ddehttfj  o^yd  oddiarhf/d  *  from  off,'  ka'vino 
cynncfino  *  get  used  to/  dotnx  daftodtceh  '  nntie  ye  !  ', 
gwani*ayj>a    gwahaniaefhau    'differences,'    wedyn    wedi    hf/n 

*  afterwards/  knaij^ar  cy/mfher  '  female  cuzin/ 

In  snra  ca^^s  a  syllabi  which  is  streat  in  the  literary  lang* 
has  been  dropt,  pointing,  of  course,  to  an  erlier  stress-ahift 
in  the  dialect :  kaniyd  ff/tnmergd  *  take/  gado'S  gadmmdd 
*left/  malwan  muhtoden  '  snail,'  marljod  merlynod  '  ponies/ 

Strong  contraction  in  the  peculiar  hybrid  espletivs  rot/un 
=  (ri'ooyd  fajun)  erhfd  fmhion  *  ever  the  like/  '  ever/ 
novnatsan  =.  (-anov  naduy  faJun)  yn  ofnadtcy  (terribly) 
fashion f  *m  terribl  fashion,'  *  terribly.' 

Also  in  ogta  arogl  'odor/ 

Sum  miscellaneous  irregularities  may  now  be  noticed. 

Transpozitions  (generaly  with  other  changes)  in :  kavnas 
eyf^m  'canvas,  sheet/  kenalys  ceniiysg  'hail/  si  nan  Uystcen 
*eel/  swtgan  chcijmgen  'bladder,'  traux  fancch  'strike  ye!' 
(man)  '  now '  seems  not  to  be  coneeted  with  the  literary  yn 
atrr,  but  to  be  t/r  nwr  hon  *  this  hour/ 

miga  moga  igam  ogam  'zigzag'  is  an  interesting  parallel 
to  our  (n)ickname. 

nos'daux  noH  dda  i  chwi  *  good  night  (to  you) !  * 

-pe  tasa  pe  buami  *  if  it  wer/  etc. 

kad'mary  cymharu  'compare.' 
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Mutation. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  giv  here  a  table  of  the 
regular  mutations. 


RADICAL. 

MIDL  (voice) 

ei  hu 

NAZAL 

A8PIILATB 

ei  Aer 

cefn 
pen 
tad 

back 

hed 

father 

gefn 

ben 

dad 

nghefn 

mnen 

nhad 

i 
chefn 
phen 
thad 

gair     fcord 
bara     bred 
dillad  clothes 

air 

fara 

ddiUad 

ngair 
mara 
nillad 

gair 
bara 
dillad 

Haw 
mam 
rhan 

hand 

mother 

share 

law 
fam 
ran 

Haw 

mam 

rhan 

llaw 
m(h)am 
rhan    . 

nain 

grandmother 

nain 

nain 

n(h)ain 

kevn 

pen 

taad 

gevn 

ben 

daad 

qhevn 
mhen 
nhaad 

xevn 

fen 

)>aad 

gair 
bara 
dilad 

air 

vara 

^ilad 

qair 

mara 

nilad 

gair 
bura 
dilad 

lau 

lau 

lau 

lau 

mam 
rhan 

vara 
ran 

mam 
rhan 

mham 
rhan 

nain 
wats  teach 

nain 
wats 

nain 
wats 

nhain 
whats 

Note  that  the  aspirate  mutations  of  m  and  n  ar  not 
admitted  in  the  literary  language.  In  the  dialect  (m,  n)  ar 
regularly  aspirated  after  (i)  ei  *  her/  eu  *  their ' :  i  mham,  ei 
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tfhjam,  en  m(h)am  *  her  mother/  *  their  mother/     {w)  in 

E,  woifLa  genenily  follows  this  analogy,  but  aparently  not 

Iways:  bood  ari  w(h)ats  bod  ar  ei  (eu)  gwyliadwraeth  *  to  be 

fon  her  (their)   guard/  -i   w(li)at8hi,  -i  w(h)at8nhu,   et\   eti 

[or inter  *  her,  their  wach/ 

The  laws  of  mutation  ar  carried  out  with  the  same  strict- 

[Iiesa  ill  the  dialect  as  in  the  h'terary  language,  and  follow,  in 
tie  main,  the  prineipis  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  tho  there 
in  divergence  in  detail.  Forein  words,  even  of  the  latest 
introduction,  ar  as  much  subject  to  them  as  nativ  ones  :  -i 
Itootnhu  'their  coat,*  -i  gooto  'his  coat,'  qhooti  'my  coat/ 
-i  xoothi  *  her  coat,'  lego  fatn  '  leg  of  mutton,'  etc,     {ij)  is 

■  regularly  mutated  to  (d5)  :  tjain  'a  chain,'  -a  dSain  'the 
chain/ 

When  an  initial  vowel  is  dropt  in  the  dialect,  so  that  a 
mutabl  cons,  becums  initial^  it  is  liabl  to  mutation,  as  in 
(menyn)  ymenyn:  printano  \^enyn  'pat  ['print']  of  butter/ 
In  the  dialect  sum  of  the  particls  which  cauz  mutation  ar 
regularly  dropt,  which  givs  the  mutation  generaly  a  mor 
abstract  character,  and  makes  it  mor  difficult  to  master.  The 
affirmativ  jmrticl  tj  which  does  not  mutate,  and  the  affirmativ 
and  inteiTOgativ  a  which  cauzes  voice  mutation,  ar  dropt.     y 

,  spears  as  ///*  befor  vowels,  which  is  often  kept  in  the  diulect 
in  the  form  of  (r).  The  dialect  often  uzes  an  affirmativ 
particl  of  its  own  (mi),  which  takes  voice  mutation.  The 
different  affirmativ  forms  of  two  such  verbs  as  oedd  *was*  and 
eymmerodd  *  he  took,'  when  standing  at  the  bed  of  the 
Bentence  ar :  roo^,  -mi  roo^,  kamo^,  gamo^,  -mi  gamo^.     I 

I  ittv  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
Tariations.  Numerous  exam  pis  may  be  seen  in  the  texts. 
The  voice-mutation  of  the  initial  verb  in  questions  seems 
CM>nstant:  gamuxi  a  gymtmncch  chtci  *wil  you  take?*,  weloSo 
a  tcclodd  ef  '  did  he  see  ?  '  The  negativ  particls  na  and  ni 
govern  the  aspirate  of  r,  i,  /?,  the  voice-mutation  of  the 
othera;  in  the  dialect  these  particls  ar  simply  dropt,  ddim 
being  added,  unless  the  sentence  alredy  contains  sum  negativ 
word  besides  the  dropt  initial  particls  ;  xamai  ^im  tee  *  I  wil 
not  take  tea,*  welisi  mouoxi  '  I  did  not  see  you,'  gay]?oxi 
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beej?  *  did  you  get  sum  P '  If  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel 
(d)=nM/  is  prefixt,  and  if  it  begins  with  radical  g,  (d)  is 
substituted :  dadio  ^iraan  barod  '  he  is  not  redy/  dalai  Vim 
duad  *  I  cannot  cum.' 

Sum  verbs  in  frequent  use,  such  as  the  auxiliary  (>5ary) 
(d)darfu,  Vala,  'Salsa  dylai,  dylasai  *  he  ought/  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  voice-mutated  over  the  radical  form, 
which  latter  only  ocurs  after  sum  words  which  do  not  allow 
the  voice- mutation  after  them,  such  as  (vel)  *  how,'  (a)  *  and, 
as.'  The  same  is  the  case  with  sum  other  words,  such  as 
(Vooy)  *  yesterday,'  which  only  takes  the  radical  form  in  the 
same  special  cases,  as  in  (ryyn  faa}?a  dooy)  *the  same  as 
yesterday.'  Sum  words,  such  as  tcedi^  never  apear  at  all  in 
any  but  the  voice  form,  (gan,  gin)  gan  *  with,'  and  its  pro- 
nominal compounds,  never  apear  in  the  radical  form,  tho 
they  take  the  aspirate  mutation  after  a  'and,'  etc.:  -a  xanovo 
'  and  with  him,'  etc. 

In  sum  cases  there  is  a  real  or  aparent  neglect  of  mutation 
in  the  dialect. 

Feminin  nouns  ar  not  mutated  after  un  *  one ' :  yyn  karag 
un  garrag  *  one  stone,'  yyn  mat/an  *  one  raach.' 

The  want  of  mutation  in  (-nos  daux)  *  good  night ! '  and 
(usnos  dway)>a)  icythnos  ddiweddqf  *  last  week,'  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  avoiding  of  the  combination  (a'?). 

The  absence  of  mutation  in  such  a  sentence  as  (-maayoan 
gaid)  '  he  is  a  guide '  is  only  aparent,  for  the  radical  of  this 
word  is  (kaid).  Forein  words  beginning  with  (g,  d,  b)  seem 
generaly  to  form  new  radicals  in  this  way  :  pelan,  -a  belan 
*  ball,'  *  the  ball,'  trol,  -a  drol  *  cart.'  Many  adjectivs,  such 
as  parod  '  redy '  hardly  ever  ocur  except  with  the  predicativ 
particl  yn  befor  them,  and  it  is  therfor  difficult  to  tel  whether 
the  radical  of  braf  in  (-maar  tauy^an  braav)  *  the  wether  is 
fine,'  etc.,  is  (praav)  or  not.  I  hav  never  herd  the  radical  of 
these  two  words  in  speech,  (g),  etc.,  seem  to  be  left  un- 
mutated  sumtimes  even  in  nativ  words,  as  in  (gnaydi  gora) 
gtctieyd  ei  oreu  *  do  his  best,'  (beemaayoan  daa)  i  ba  beth  y 
mae  ef  yn  dda  ?  *  what  is  it  good  for  ? '  As  (v)  is  the 
mutation  both  of  (b)  and  (m),  it  sumtimes  happens  that 
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forein   worfi   beginning  with    (v)   take  the   wrong   radical 
letter,  as  in  (mentro)  *  venture,^  (tnilan)  miimn  *  Tillain/ 

The  adjectiv  (pe])  takes  the  najtal  mutation  after  the  pre- 
dicativ  f/n,  aa  if  it  wer  the  prepozition  t/n  '  in/  (-a  mtel) 
pn  bell, 

INFLECTIONS. 

Snbstantivs. 

Gender. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  gendera^ — masculin  and  feminiu 
— in  the  dialeet  does  not  apear  to  differ  much  from  that 
folio wd  in  the  literary'  language. 

Every  forein  word  must,  of  course,  be  made  either  maac. 
or  fem.  E*  words  seera  generaly  to  take  the  gender  of  the 
Welsh  word  they  ar  displacing  or  hav  displaced,  thus  (runm) 
and  (stryyd)  ar  fem.  like  f/j^tqfvll  *room'  and  /teol  *  street.' 
An  important  clsias  of  feminins  ar  the  singulars  in  (-an) 
formd  from  forein  plurals  taken  in  a  coUectiv  sense,  on  the 
analogy  of  nativ  singulars  like  coerkri  *tree'  from  coed  'trees,' 
9uch  aa  (briksun)  '  brick '  from  (briks)  *  bricks/  (mal  Jan) 
'mach'  from  (matjys)  'maches,'  Masculins  in  (-yn),  such 
as  (foulsyn,  foulyn)  *  fowl/  (tropyn)  *  drop/  ar  less  often 
formd  in  this  way. 

The  following  ar  sum  of  the  other  mor  important  words  of 
E.  origin  that  ar  feminin  : 

tjain  'chain,'  tjans  'chance/  kolar  'collar/  komal  'comer,' 
koot  'coat,'  kutar  'gutter';  dol  'doll';  fair  'fair/  farm 
*  farm,'  fendar  '  fender/  foil  *  file/  flaam  *  flame/  folt  *  pig- 
stye,'  farliq  '  farthing/  fmay  *  quarrel  * ;  gini  '  guinea/ 
gwagan  'waggon/  gwasgod  'waistxioat';  ham  'ham/  hambord 
Uray/  haqkas  'handkerchief/  het  *  hat ' ;  in5an  'engine/ 
inachine';  d3ob  'job';  lamp  'lamp,'  Ian  tar  'lantern/  lot 
'lot/  'quantity';  dego  vatn  'leg  of  mutton";  natyr  'nature'; 
pauyno  wydyr  '  pane  of  glass/  pukad  '  pail ' ;  riil  *  winch  ' 
(in  fishing),  ruum  'room'  (apartment);  skurs  *  conversation/ 
soin  '  sign,'  Jool  '  shawl,'  Jop  '  shop/  /urnu  '  jouniey/  ejuut 
'  suit  of  clothes/  Him^a^  simna  *  chimney/  sospan  '  saucepan,' 
Phil.  Trani.  1882-3-4.  80 
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stabal  'stable/  fitejon  'railway  station/  step  'step*  (of  caH," 
etc.),  stool  'stall/  stori   'story,'    alymo^   *  sturaac/   Btryyd 
street';  tempar  'temper'   (good,  bad),  temiajun  'tempta- 
tion/ tresal  ^  kttcbeti  dresser  * ;  wats  *  wach/ 

Plural. 

Tbe  use  of  the  different  plural  endings  is,  on  the  hole,  the 
same  in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  allowing  for 
the  vowel -changes  of  the  latter  (both  in  the  words  themselvs 
and  the  endings),  and  its  dropping  of  the  nnetrest  initial 
vowels,  etc.,  by  which  such  pairs  as  ////>?,  Ihjnmi  *  lake  ' ;  ca<», 
eaeau  'field*;  afaif  afnltm  *  apP  apear  as  (lyn,  Ian  a;  kaav, 
kaya;  aval,  vala).  The  following  ar  exampls  (taken  from 
the  most  frequent  words)  of  the  different  ways  of  forming 
the  plural,  as  clast  in  the  grammars,  many  words  of  E,  origin 
being  given : 

1)  Iregular.  feii,  kuun  *  dog.*  guar,  gwyyr  *  husband/ 
tyy,  tai  'house' ;  popty,  pop'taay  'oven  * ;  b^ydy,  baydaay^ 
bdaay  'cow-house.*      kroo3^n,  kruuyn   'skin';    ooyn,  uujti 

*  lam.*     trooyd,  traayd  *  foot.'     brand,  brodyr  *  brother/ 

2)  Vowel-change,  braan,  bruin  *crow';  lafant,  lafa(i)nt 
'  frog/  jaar,  jair  *  hen  ' ;  kar  '  trap  *  (carriage),  k^^ir  ;  gaast, 
gaist  *bich/  bystax,  bystyx  'bullock.'  kahil,  kiilil  'knife/ 
korn,  kyrn  'horn.'  for,  fyr^  'road.'  karag,  kerig  'stone/ 
kasag,  kesig  'mare,'  parxal,  perxil  'yung  pig.'  davad,  devaid 
'sheep/     lagad,  lagid  'eye/ 

-a.  The  original  ending  is  prezervd  only  in  (glirau) 
gm'ltfau  from  (gwely)  '  bed/  thru  having  the  stress,  and 
ocazionaly  in  plurals  of  words  of  a  mor  or  less  litemry 
character,  such  as  (doi'sebay)  'petitions/  kupan,  ku'pana 
'cup';  usnos,  us'nosa  'week';  enu,  enwa  'name';  kaay, 
kaua  *  field  ' ;  oxor,  oxra  *  side  * ;  laj>yr,  E'J^ara  *  letter  * ; 
kaqan,  ka-qhena  '  branch.'     stabal,  stabla  '  stable  ' ;  Jop,  Jopft 

*  shop  ' ;  g  was  god,  gwas^goda  *  waistcoat ' ;  paayn,  payna 
'pane  of  glass.'  The  following  hav  vowel-change  (in  addition 
to  changes  required  by  the  laws  of  the  dialect)*    druus,  driisa 

*  door '  ;  bur,  bar'Sa  '  table  ' ;  gun,  gana  *  gun  '  ;  butum, 
ba'tama  *  button/     sim^a,  sim'^dya  *  chimney.' 
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-ja,  klyystj  klyst  ja  dnHfiau  *  ear  * ;  eagid,  egiclja  *  shoe  * ; 
hagyu,  Ixogja  *  boy/  leap,  kapja  *eap*;  koot,  kotja  *  coat ' ; 
frind,    friiidja    '  friend  ' ;    het,    he(  ja    '  hat ' ;    plaat,    plat j  a 

*  plate*;  poulun,  poulja  'bowL*  With  vowel-change  :  kadar> 
ka'dairja  ^chatr';  aor,  orja  *hour*;  ketyn,  katja  'short  pipe/ 
pump,  piimpja  'pump/  tjain,  tj^iuja  *  chain/ 

-on.  eais,  saysou  *  Eiigliahmaii ' ;  kaan,  kuayon  'song/ 
Etori,  str^yoii  'story/ 

*jon.  ka'madog,  kara*dogjon  'neighbor*;  asgoK  sgoljoil 
'  &CO0I ' ;  polyn,  poljon  *  pole  * ;  stool,  stoljou  *  stall/  With 
vowel-chatige  :  bargan,  bar'gainjon  '  bargain/ 

-ad.  merx,  -vA  *  daughter  '  ;  di  aij>rjud  *  strangers  '  ; 
krudyr,  kre'dyrjad  'creature/  With  vo wel- change  :  a^niTalj 
anrvQiljad  '  animal,  catl/ 

•yd.     kevndar^  kevndryd  'male  cuziii/ 

-a^'  dant,  dana'^  '  tooth  '  ;  ewin,  wina^  '  nail  '  (of 
finger). 

-i»  lestar,  Jeatri  'vessel';  kakan,  ka^keni  *cake*;  soepan^ 
80S  peni  '  saucepau  ' ;  fenast,  fe^uestri  ^  window  ' ;  haqkas^ 
kaq*ket/i  'handkerchief;  lantar,  lan'terni  'lantern/  With 
vowel- change:  kro2ton,  kro'xeni 'pot*;  maayn,  m^ini 'stone*; 
taas,  taisi  '  rick/ 

-od.  klomanj  klomenod  *  pigeon/;  hefar,  hefrod  'heifer*; 
deryn,  driinod  'bird,'  The  literary  plur.  of  aderpi  ocurs 
only  in  the  lake-name  {lyn  radar)  Lit/n  yr  adar,  kusijiar, 
knei^Jjerod  female  *  cuziti  * ;  hogan,  genod  '  girl/  With 
vowel-change:  byux,  byxod  'cow';  kuux,  kaxod  'boat'; 
Jurna,  Jur  niod  *  jouniey  * ;  merlyn,  raarljod  'poney/ 

-o'^.  blaoy'S,  bla*naSo^  Mijnyddoedd  *  year '  ;  njiinr^, 
ZEia*na''So%  'mountain';  anyg,  naso'?^  'iland';  stryyd,  stradoS 

*  street/ 

-y^.  farm,  fermy^  'farm*;  adan,  deny'Ji  'wing';  pentra, 
pen"trevy*'S  'village';  tresal,  tre'sely^  '(kitchen)  dresser/ 
Contracted  in  {porva,  jiorvyy^)  por/et/dd  'pasture/ 

*S,  -ys*  babi,  babis  '  baby  ' ;  ham,  hams  '  ham ' ;  stejon, 
stejous  *  railway- station/  krikjad,  krikjats  'cricket'  (insect), 
Wats,  watsys  *  wach  '  ;  kooyts,  koytsya  '  coach/  Sumtimes 
added  even  to  Welsh  words,  after  the  Welsh  plural  ending, 
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as  in  (milgiins)  '  greyhounds,'  (sgoturs)  '  fisbermen/  (hyms) 
'irons,' 

(&ou]?nian,  pliaman)  *  Soutli  Welshman,'  '  policeman  '  form 
their  pltir.  (8oiiJ>myn,  pliamyn),  showing  an  older  stage  of  E. 
than  our  present  spoken  language,  in  which  sg.  and  plur. 
both  hav  the  same  obscure  vowel. 

Sum  words  hav  a  diflerent  (often  a  longer)  stem  in  the 
plur. :  ktivla,  klivlays'dera  'opportunity';  lii,  li'vogy^  'flood/ 
gwerjiol,  gur'|>avlja  'stirrup/     The  last  has  also  the  regular* 
plur,  (gwer*J>olja). 

The  following  ar  further  exampls  of  the  formation  of  fem, . 
singulars  in  (-an)  from  E.  plurals  taken  in  a  collect! v  sense: I 
kabaits,  kabaitsan  *  cabbage  *  ;  tatws,  tasan  [—tatasan] 
'potato';  sweeds,  awetsan  'swede,  Swedish  turnip';  slipara, 
slipan  '  slipper  '  ;  butjas,  bu'tjusan  *  top  boot  '  [from 
*  Blucher  '  P],  hardls,  hardlan  *  hurdl '  ;  spooka,  spokaau 
*6poke  of  wheel';  sklaita,  sklaitsun  'slate';  woirs,  wairan 
'wire/  The  colectiv  sense  givn  to  the  E.  plurals  ia  clearly 
shown  in  such  collocations  as  (fens  wQirs)  *  wire  fence/  It 
wil  be  ohservd  that  the  (s)  of  the  plur,  is  sumtimes  prezervd 
in  the  sg.,  fiumtimea  not. 


AdjectivB. 

GrENDER. 

The  following  vowel-changes  take  place  in  the  fem.  of 
adjectiva.  Mauy  adjj.,  however,  which  change  their  vowels 
in  the  literary  language,  remain  unchanged  in  the  dialect. 

U:  o.     lum  *  bare/  krun  'round/  trum  'hevy/* 

[No  change  :  k  juua  *  pretty/  pudur  *  rotn/  brunt  '  rude/ 
The  literary  dwfn  :  dofn  ia  (dyfn)  in  the  dialect,] 

y :  ©,  hyysp,  heesp  '  dry '  {of  cows) ;  sypc,  seex  *  diy  * ; 
kryy,  kree  '  strong' ;  glyyh,  gleeb  '  wet ' ;  gwi^^n,  gw€ 
'  white ' ;  byr,  her  'short ' ;  hrj^'x,  hreex  ' brindld  * ;  has 
hexan  '  litl/  baax  '  lit!  '  is  unchanged  in  the  fem,,  not  even 
mutating  its  cona*  [No  change  :  lym  *  sharp/  melyn 
'yellow/  triidyS  'third/  pe'dwery^  '  fourth/] 

ii:  ai.     [No  change:  brii]>  *  spcckld/] 
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Plural. 

In  the  literary  language  many  adjj.  take  a  plural  ending. 
In  the  dialect  their  number  is  redutsed,  and  many  of  those 
left  hav  alao  the  plur.  the  same  as  the  sg.  These  ar  markt 
(as  far  as  my  knowledg  goes)  with  a  star  in  the  following 
lists: 

^baxan^  baxin  ;  kadarn,  kedyrn  *  strong ' ;  •kaladj  kelyd 
'  hard  * ;  lal>  Ui]  *  other ' ;  aral,  eri]  *  other.' 

•dyy*  dyon  *  black ' ;  *budur,  budron  *  dirty.'  *maru, 
mairwon  'ded.* 

rhyy^,  rha'^jon  '  free  * ;  *koox,  koxjon  '  red  ' ;  gwj^n, 
gwynjon  *  white/  *teeu,  teujon  *  fat/  *laay9»  l^ijjon  *  trail- 
ing ' ;  saal,  s^iljon  *  bud  ' ;  main,  mainjon  *  thin  '  ;  kam, 
kaimjon  *  crooked  ' ;  •gwaag,  gwaigjon  *  empty  ' ;  kryy, 
kravjon  'strong';   kluus,  klajjon  '  pretty '  j   kkud,  klodjon 

*  poor ' ;    trura,   triirajon    *  hevy  ' ;    braus,   braijjon   '  tliick  ' ; 
byysp,  hespjon  '  dry/ 

Tlje  following  (among  others)  remain  unchanged ;  ohwerw, 
iit^dan,  buan^  truan,  ivaqk  ieimne  'yung/  bf/ddar^  hardd. 

Comparison. 

The  regular  endings  ar,  of  the  equal  degree  (-ad)  ^ed^  the 
comparativ  (-ax),  the  superlativ  (-a)  -qf* 

Adjj.  ending  in  (g,  d,  b)  unvoice  these  conss,  before 
the  endings  :  tebig,  te'bakad  *  like  '  ;  diog,  di'okad  *  hizy  '  j 
rhaad,  rhatax  *  cheap ' ;  glyyb,  glypax  *  wet ' ;  kakd,  kleta 
-  bard/ 

The  vowel-changes  of  the  literary  language  reapear  to  sum 
extent  in  the  dialect:   main^  mainad  Hhin  * ;   klaud,  kjotad 

*  poor ' ;  lum,  lamad  *  bare/ 

The  insertion  of  (j)  ocura  also  in  words  of  E.  origin :  braav, 
bravjax  *  fine ' ;  kleen,  klenja  *  kind  *  [our  clean']. 

Other  changes  ar  the  necessary  rezult  of  the  laws  of  the 
dialect:  kakd,  kletax  'hard*;  esmu|>,  smuyj^ax  'smooth.' 
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The  following 

Pozitiv. 
daa  {good) 
agos  (near) 
baax  (Htl) 

drang  (bad) 

hau^  (eazy) 
ano%  {difficult) 

been  (oU) 

hiir  {long) 

ivaqk  (yww^) 
}aiiar  (many) 
maur  (great) 

ladan  (broad) 
isal  (fou?) 
yxal  (Af^A) 


ar  iregular : 
Equal. 
kastal 
a'gosad 
l(9)iad 
f  drakad 
t  gw9y>ad 
hau^ad 
a'no^ad 

hanad 
hirad 


!-  kimint 


isad 
yzlad 


Compar. 
gwej 
nees 
lai 

I  gwaay> 

haus 

anos 
fhyyn 
(  hanax 
f  huuy 
(hirax 

jeqax 

muuy 

letax 
( islax 
( iis  adv. 

yux 


Numerals. 


Cardinal. 


SuperL 

gora 
nesa 
J(8)ia 

gwey]>a 

hau^a 
a'no^a 

j-hana 

huya 

hira 

jeqa 

muya 

leta 

Mala 

yxa 

OrdinaL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


7JT^ 

day,  duuy  (fern.) 

trii,  tair  (fern.) 

pedwar,  pedar  (/em.) 

pymp 

xweex 

8ai)> 

uuy> 

nau 

deeg 

yynor  ^eeg 

doy^ag 

triiar  (tairar)  ^eeg 

pedwarar  (pedarar)  ^eeg 

pam)>ag 

yynar  bamj^ag 


f  kanta 
(  ynvad 

ail 

triidy^  (also  fern,) 

ped'werj'^  (also  feni 

pymad 

xwexad 

88i))vad 

uy))vad 

nauvad 

degvad 

ynvadar  ^eeg 

degvad 

trady^ar  ^eeg 

ped'wery^ar  ^eeg 

pam'))egvad 

ynvadar  bam]>ag 
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railar  bam)«ag 
> dnouvad 


19 

20 
21 
30 
35 

40 


70 

80 

90 

100 

120 

1000 


ped*weiy^ar  bam|?ag 
gdinvad 

ynvadar  hyg;jaii 
degvadur  hygjan 
yiivadar^eegar  liygjan 


17     dayar  (duuyar)  bamj?ag 
Ig  J  d^jyuau 

I  triiar  (tairar)  bam|'ag 

pedwarar  (p«da.rar}  bamj'ag 

ygjan 

yyoar  hygjan 

deegar  hygjan 

paiii|>agar  lijgjaa 

ddygjati 

50  /  deegar  bygjan 

{  banar  kant 
60     trigjan 

deega  }?rigjan 
pedwar  ygjan 
deega  fed  war  ygjau 
kaut 

xwaigjan  cktce  ugatfi 
raiil 

The  clumziness  of  tbe  bigher  Welsb  numerals  leads  to  the 

^ Sequent  use  of  tbe  E.  numerals,  which,  curiously  enuf,  ar 

^i^Ways  uzed  in  speaking  of  a  street :  niirabar  f^iv,  etc.,  wan 

-f^^Usand  eet  bandradn  eti  wan  =  1881.     When  the  use  of  the 

^-    numerals  is  avoided,  as  in  giving  out  the  number  of  a 

*^ynin  in  chapel,  such  a  numeral  as  70  is  called  'seven  ten/ 

^t<5.       Thus  (emyn  pj^n  kant  saith  deeg  trii)  'hymn  573/ 

|(clo3*uau  kant  uuyj>  deeg  yyn)  =  1881, 

l^he  higher  ordinal  numerals  ar  not  much  uzed  except  ia 
^^'^triiig  the  day  of  the  month. 

Pronouns. 

Tie  personal  pronouns  ar : 
SimpL 
1     mi,  VI,  i 


2 
3 


ti,  di 
f  vo,  p 
\  hi  /em. 
ft  1     ni 

2  xi 

3  nbu,  n 


ilhefic. 

Conjumih. 

vii 

ina,  vina 

dii 

tij*a 

voo 

anta,  vanta 

hii 

hi|a 

nil 

nrna 

xii 

xij^a 

nhuu 

nbul^a 
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verbs  it  is  exemplified  by  (gn^yd)  'do/  The  pluperf.  and 
2nd  fut.  pass,  seem  hardly  ever  to  ocur  in  speech,  and  the 
plup.  act.  is  not  very  common. 

The  letters  added  in  parentheses  show  the  form  assumed 
by  the  verb  when  (as  is  uzualy  the  case)  the  personal  pro- 
nouns ar  added : 

Acnv, 
Prezent  (Future). 


Singular. 

1  gwela(i) 

2  gweli(di) 

3  gweel(o),  gweli]?(o) 


FlurtU. 

gwelan(i),  gwelun(i} 

gwelux(i) 

gwelan(hu) 


1  gwelun(i) 

2  gwelat(i) 

3  gwela(vo) 

1  gwelis(i) 

2  gwelist(i) 

3  gwelo^(o) 

1  gwel8un(i) 

2  gwel8at(i) 

3  gwelsa(vo) 

1  gnelo(i) 

2  gnelot{i) 

3  gnelo(vo) 


2  gweel,  gwela 

3  gwelad 


Imperfect. 

gwelan(i) 
gwelax(i) 
gwelan(hu) 

Preterit. 

gwelson(i) 
gwel8ox(i) 
gwel8on(hu) 

Pluperfect. 

gwelsan(i) 
gwel8ax(i) 
gwel8an(hu) 

Second  Future. 

gnelon(i) 
gnelox(i) 
gnelon(hu) 

Imperativ. 

gwelun 
gwelux 
gwelan 

Infinitiv. 
gweid. 
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Passiv. 


Prezmt 

gwelir. 

Imperfeet 

gwelid. 

Preierit 

gwelud. 

Piitperfect 

gweUid  {?). 

Second  Future 

gwekr. 

The  second  future  alao  ocure  of  the  verb  (manu)  in  the 
fraze  (amsar  vanoxi)  'whenever  you  like/  raixt,  however, 
with  prezent  forms  in  the  Ist  ag.  and  2nd  plur. :  (viinai, 
van  ox)  as  wel  as  (vanoi,  vanox)>    I  hav  generaly  herd  (vanox)* 

The  preterit  is  often  expreat  by  (^ary)  diiarfa  *  finisht  *  the 
pret.  of  (durvod)  with  the  in  fin.,  and  thk  c  ire  urn  locution  is 
regularly  employed  in  the  plural  of  verba  ending  in  a  cons. 
which  would  not  join  eazily  to  the  inflectional  (s).  Thus 
(berwi,  dexra)  *boil/  'begin/  hav  their  prets,  3  sg.  and  plur. 
respectivly  (berwo^,  dexro^  ;  -^aryn  verwi,  -^nrjTi  ^exra). 
There  is,  however,  considerabl  latitude.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  longer  and  less  frequent  verbs  prefer  the  circumlocution. 

The  sliorter  form  of  the  prea.  3  sg.  is  generaly  less  fre- 
quently uzed  than  that  in  (i}>),  which  is  the  only  one  that 
many  verbs  hav. 

The  various  changes  of  the  verb-stems  ar  the  rezult  partly 
of  the  older  laws  detailed  in  the  grammars,  partly  of  those  of 
the  dialect.  The  following  ar  the  typical  forms  of  many  of 
the  mor  important  'regular'  verbs  (most  of  which  would  bo 
considered  highly  i regular  in  any  other  languaj^e),  nl.  in  fin., 
pres.  drd  sing.,  pret.  1  and  *S  sg.  and  3  plur.»  imper*  2  sg.,  as 
&r  as  I  hav  been  able  to  deter m in  them. 

ay.     kay  Cfui  '  shut/     kaa-iji»  kayi}i.     kayo^.     kay ! 

\nfiay  g la ti/i an  ^  clviiiu'     -^ary  luaa3\     Inaa  !     Ineux! 
baThaay  'shorten.'      barhai|>.      ba'rhao^.      baTbaa!; 
ba*r!ieux ! 
oL     kloi  '  cloze.'     klf)0-i|».     klois,  kloio^ ;  kloi&on.     kloo  I 
troi  'turn/      tryy^,  troi,  troij?.     trois;   troio^,  tfoo^j 

troison.     troo  !     Prff,  pftm.  troud. 
-partoi  pat'ofoi  *  prepare/     par'toolS,  par'toison.     par' too! 
par'toux ! 
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a.     dal  *  each  *     cWl,  dalij^,     daljo^,  dalaon.     dal ! 
laa^  *  kil/     laa^,  la^i)?.     Ui^o^,  ]a^soii,     laa^  ! 
daaltf/m//' understand.'    dti!t[|>.    dalto^,  daltson.    daalt. 
1.     triin,  trinjo  inn  *  treat/     IriuiJ',     triiijo^. 
e*     bel  *  gather/     hel(j)u^,  helson.     hel ! ;  heljux! 
uy.     duuyo  '  take,  steah'     duuyn,  duyixij'.     duyno^  ;  duyn- 

son*     duuyn  ! ;  duyna  ! 
-a.     byta  ^>?n/^r?  *eat/     byto^,  hytson.     byta  I 
-i»     leiiwi  *  fil/     lenwo^.     lenwa!;  lenux  t 

teui 'be  silent/     tan,  teuiji*     tauo^,  t^iusou.     tan!  teux! 
berwi  '  boil/     berwo^.     berwa!     berux ! 
tori  *  cut/     tyr,  tori|).     toro^,  toraon.     tor! 
koji'loze/     kol,  koliji.     kolo^,  kokon.     kol !  kola  ! 
rhoi  rhoddi  *put,  giv/     rhyy^,  rho^i}».     Imperf,  rhoun; 
rhoot;  rhooy;  rhouu;  rhoux;  rhoyj^an,  rhoon.    Pret. 
rhois  ;    rhoist ;     rho^o'S,    rhoo]>,    rhoos    [rhooys  P]  ; 
rho^son,  rboi)>on,  rhoison,      daro ! ,  doro  ! ;    donix ! , 
rhonx  !  [the  first  three  aparently  only  in  the  sense  of 
*  put!  '].     Fret,  pans,  rhoud.     I  am  not  certain  about 
the  forms  of  this  verb,  especialy  as  regards  the  ocur- 
rence  of  (oy)  and  (oi). 
kodi  *  ruiz.'     kood,  kodi|j.     kodo%,  kodson.     kood  ! 
logi  *  borrow.*     loog  ! 
holti  '  split/     hoolt ! 
tolti  fi/imili  '  ponr/     toolt  ! 
prori  *  try/     prova  ! 

piiyri  poeti  *  spit.'     puyro^,  puyrson.     puyra! 
kroysi  crofm  *  cross,*     kroyso^,  kroyson.     kroys 
-O.     driqo  *  climb/     driqo^,  driqaon.     driqa  ! 
kyro  *  strike.'     kyro^,  kyrson.     kyra  ! 
godro  *  milk/     godra  ! 
gorfuyso  *  rest/     gorfus !     gor'fuysux  ! 
gn^rio  (ffniio  *  sew.*     gnfn-ij>.     gnri-is,  gn^no^, 
-*J0.     karjo  *  carry/     karil",     karis,  karjo^,  karson. 
pajjo  *  pass/     paais,  pajjo^* 
sarj^jo  *  fall/     6arJ>i8,  sarjfjo^. 
trujjo  '  mend/     trusis,  triiJjob\     ^r^Jj^  * 
koijjo 'try.*     kais!;  k^i/jux! 
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paidjo  *  abstain.'     paid,  paiflij'.     p^idjo^.     paid  ! 
-U,     buru,   *  throw/     buri]:',     burjo^.     burja  ! 

hadu 'keep.'     kadij>.     kadwo^,  kadson,     kadu ! 
galu  *call/     gailu,  gaIiJ7.     galwo^,  galson,     gala! 
-y,      karjr   '  luv.'      karot\  -^aryn   gary    [(karson)^*  they 

carried'],     kaar ! 
ga}y  'be  able.'     Pres.  sg,  L    galai ;    2*    gdi  ;    3,  gail, 

gal ;  pi,  2.  gejux,  galux.     ga|o^  ;  galson. 
taly  'pay.'     taal,  talij*.     talo^,  talsoii.     tala! 
maly  *  grind.'     malo^,  malson*     niaal !  mala  t 
tawly,    tavly  tafiu    '  throw/      tawlo^,   tawlson*      taul ! 

taula  I 
kany  '  sing/     kano^»  kanson.     kana  ! 
gwer]>y  *  sel/     gwer|3o^,  gwer)»8on.     gwerj^a  ! 
helpy  *  help/     helpo^,  helpaon,     helpa  ! 
sgweny  f/sgHfenu  *  write/     sgweno^*     sgwena  I 
inedry  *  know  how/     raedar,  medri|>.     medro^. 
daagy 'lern/     dasgo^,  dasgson.     daaga  ! 
many  *  wish/     rayn,  manij).     tnano^  ;   manson.     myn  ! 

mana !     2nd  fat,  inanoi,  manai. 
tavy   *  grow/      iyy v,   tavi]?*      tiivo^,   tarsoB.      tyyv  ! 

taval 
tany'ptill/     tyn,  tanij^,     tano^,  tanson.     tyn !  tana! 
prany  *  buy  '  [like  tany.] 

sayj^y  saethu  *  shoot.'     sayJ>o^,  sayjjson.     soy  J  a  ! 
0=aw,      ga'Bo   addaw   'proraise/      gaa^,  ga^ij?*      ga^o^, 

ga^son.     ga^a  I ;  ga^ux  I 
grfcando    gwrandaw    '  hear/       gnrando^,    grfmndson, 

gr/randa  ! ;  gr/randux  ! 
taro  *  strike/     taar,  tarij?.     taro^,  tarson.     tar  ! ,  tara  ! 
*B,=^ea,      xwara   *  play/      xwari)'.       xwaro^,    xwarson  (?). 

xwara !  xwarux ! 
kana  *  kind!.'     kano^,  kanson.     kiina  ! ,  kiinux  ! 
dexra  *  begin.'     dexrij'.     dexro^.     dexra ! ,  dexrux ! 
-X.     edraxe^^r^cA 'look/    draxi),    draxo^,  draxson.    edrax! 
-r.     agor'open/     gonJ>,     goro^,  gurson.     agor ! 
-L    me^ul  *  think/     me'^iilij^,     nie'^aljo^.     mc^ul!,me"^- 

alja! 
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madal  ymadael  '  depart,  leave/      ma'dauo^.      madal ! ; 

ma'deux ! 
gadal  gadael  'leav/     gaad,  gadi]?.    gadis,  gado%,  gadson. 

gaad ! ;  gadux ! ,  ga'deux ! 
gaval  gafaelu  '  grasp/     g(a)'vayli]?.     gveylo^.     gaval ! 

gv9yla ! 
-1.     enil  *  gain/     nili]?.     nijo^,  niison.     enij  I 

sevyl*  stand/     sey,  savi]?,  sevi]?.     savo^;  savson.    saa!; 

savux ! 
-^.     \%ta.eiBtedd^AiJ    ste^i]?.    8te%o%,  isto^ ;  stepson,    ista!; 

ste^ux  ! ,  istux ! 
gorwa^,  gorva^  gorwedd  'lie/     gor'we^i]?.     gor'we^o^ ; 

gorwe^son.     gorwa^ ! 
gwaa^  ^traAoc/rf  *  invite/     gwa^i]?.     gwa^o^;  gwa^son. 

gwaa^ ! 
kara^  cyrhaedd  '  reach/     Iqray^o^,  kray^son.     kara%  ! 
-S.     arcs  *  stay/     rhosi]?.     rhoso^.     arcs ! 

daqos  '  show/     deqys,  da*qhosi]>.     da'qhoso^  ;  da'qho)>- 

son.     daqos ! 
-V.     kva^a  c^W^^  '  confess/    kva^i]?.     kva^o^;  kva^son. 

kva^a ! 
-q.     golun,  gulun  golhcng   'let  go/      go*laqi)>.      go'laqo^, 

go'laqson.     golun ! 
gostun,  gustun  gostinig  *  let  down  '  [^like  golun]. 
-n.     gorfan  gorphen  *  finish.'     gor'feni)).     gor'feno'S  ;    gor- 

•fenson.     gorfan ! 
xwerjjin    *  laugh.'       xwer)>i)>.       xwer)>o^  ;     xwer)»son. 

xwerj>a  ! 
estyn,  astyn  *strech.'    stani)).     stano^,  stanson.     estyn  ! 
kanlyn  *  follow.*     klani)>.     klano^  ;  kjanson.     kanlyn  ! 
govyn  *ask/     go*vani)>.    go'vano^;  go'vanson.    govyn! 

go'vana ! 
derbyn  *  receiv/     derbani)>.     der'banjo^.     derbyn ! 
disgin  disgf/n  *  descend.'      dis'gani]?.      dis'gano^  ;    dis- 

•ganson.     disgin ! 
arwan  arivain  *  lead/     ar*woini)>.     arwainjo^.     arwan  I 
kaxun  cychicyn  *  start/     ka'xuni]?.     ka'xano^  ;  ka'xiin- 

son.     kaxun  !  ka'xuna  ! 
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'g,     rhedag  rhedeg  *  ran/     rheed,  rhedi]'*     rhedo^;  rhedson. 
rheed  ! 
iedftg  ehedeg  *  fly'  [/iAt  rhedag], 
katiig,  cynnyg  *  offer/     knigi|>,     knj^jo'S.     kanig  ! 
•d-      farad  *  speak/     Jradif'.     Jrado^  ;  Jrudson.     Jarad  ! 

kerSad'walk/    kerS,  ker^i}?*     ker^o^S;  kerson.    kerad! 

ker !  ker^a ! 
kjauad  r////r^c/ *  hear/    klaui)^,     kliiuo^;  klauson.    klyu!, 

klaua ! 
gweld,  gwelad 'see/     gweeli  gwelij',     gwelo^;  gwelaon- 

gweel !   gwela  ! ;  gwelux,  (g)ulux  ! 
starjad  yaUjried  *  consider/     starjo^.     stiirja  ! 
da]>od    da f tod    *  untie/      dJJodoS,    dJ>odson.      da|>od  !  ; 

da-J?odux  I ,  dotux  ! 
kamyd  eymtmnjd  *  Uike/    kyni,  karaijj,    kraero^,  kamo^, 

kamson*     kainar ! ;  kmerux  ! ,  kamux  ! 
deqid    dletiyijdy   dhnc   *  eacape/      deq,   deqi)?.      deqolS ; 

deqson.     deqid ! 
dayd  dt/tc^dt/d  '  »By,'     dweed,  davyd,  d3ydi|>.     d^ydoS  ; 
doydaon,  dwedaon.    dauad ! ,  dayd !  j  dwedux ! ,  daydux ! 
eamyd  *  move/     eraydi]'.     smydo^  ;  smydson, 
asgud    yfigwyd    *  shake/      eguuyd,    sgiidi)?.      sgadwo'S* 
asgud  ! ;  sgadux ! 
"*^-    atab    'answer/      etyb,    teeb»    tebijj. 
atab ! 
The  following  ar  the  iregular  verbs : 

T)00d    'be/      Prez.    adu,   dwy,   du;    titiyt,  nut;    adi,  di, 

(3')yu  (?),  niaay,  ma,  ooys,  syy^,  sy ;    adan;    adax ;    iidyn. 

^^*^P0rf,  L   oy^an,  oon  ;    oy^at ;    ooy^^  oo^  ;   oy^lSan,  oy^ax, 

oy^njj^      Jfuperf,  2.    ba^un  ;    ba^at  ;    ba^^a ;   bii^an,  ba'^^ax, 

^^*^an.     Fret,  byom   byym;  byost;  byo,  byy;  byotn;  byox; 

*^yoci,      Piup,    basun,  bauii,  tasuu  ;   basat,  baat,  tasat ;    basa, 

**^^y,  baa,  tasa,  taay,  taa;    basan,  baau,  tasan^  taan  ;    basax, 

**^^,  tasax,  taax  ;    basao,  baau,  tasau,  taan,      Fut,   ba^ai ; 

*^^i  J    byy^ ;    ba^an,   ba^un  ;    ba^ux ;    ba^an*      2nd  Put. 

ba'tSo,  boo  ;    ba"tSot,  boot ;    ba'^o,  boo  ;   ba^on,  boon  ;  ba^ox, 

^x(?);  ba^on,boon.    Imper,  byy^!;  ba^ad!,  booyd!,  bid!j 

^^uxl     Ltjin.  bood. 


tebo^  ;    tebson. 
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The  shorter  and  uiidiphthongic  forms  ar,  of  course,  the 
unstreat  ones.  The  pluperfects  in  (t-)  seem  to  be  generaly 
uzed  hypothetiealy. 

mynd  mtfned  *  go.'  Prez*  aav»  ai ;  ai;  aij>,  eif;  nun; 
eux  ;  aan.  Imperf,  aun,  eun,  a3^|?un(?)  aat ;  aay  ;  ^y]>aD, 
aan(?);  oyJ?ax,  9y|»an.  Pref.  ois,  ees;  oist,  eestj  aa]>;  ayj'on, 
oj'son  ;  ^yj'ox;  OYj>on.     Imper,  does  !  j  eux  I,  kerux  1 

duad,  dood  dfifod  'cum/  P/rs.  doov,  doi ;  doi  ;  dau  ; 
doon  ;  doux,  doon.  Impfrf.  doun,  doy]^uu(?) ;  doot ;  dooy  ; 
dnyj^an,  doon  ;  doyl^ax,  doox  ;  doy|?an.  Prei,  dois,  doos ; 
doistj  doyjioat ;  doo]?  ;  day f' on  ;  day J^ ox  ;  day} on,  Imper, 
tyd  ! ;  doux  ! 

I  am  doutful  about  the  {ay)B  and  (oi)8. 

frnayd  gwtifitd^  f^ftneHthftr  *  do.*  Prez.  gnaav,  gnai ;  gnoi ; 
gnaij? ;  g-naun  ;  gneux  ;  gnaan.  Imperf,  gnaun,  gnay}>un  ; 
gnaat,  gnayf'at  j  gnaay,  gaaa,  guayj'a  ;  giiayj?an  \  gnayj^ax, 
giiayl^an.  Pret,  gnm^^;  gnaist ;  gnaaj> ;  gnayjjon^  gnayaon, 
etc.  ;  gnayj'ox ;  gnayjion.  2//f/  fiif.  gneloi,  etc.  Impcr^ 
gnaa  ! ;  gneux  !     Paf^s,  prez.  gnair.     PreU  gnaayd,  gnaud. 

gubod  gtn/hod  *  know/  Prez,  gun  ;  gu^'ost.  (g)ust  ; 
guuyr ;  gu^on,  gu^ox,  gii^on.  Imperf,  gwy^un,  gu^un^ 
etcj. ;  gwy^at ;  gwy^a ;  gwy^an,  gwy^ax,  gwy^au.  Impen 
gwyby^  ! ;  gwybii^ux  ! 

kuayl,  kaal  caei  *  get/  Prcz*  kaa\%  kaai ;  kai ;  kai|» ; 
kaiin,  kenx,  kaan,  ImperJ\  kaun  ;  kayjrat ;  kaay  ;  kayj^an, 
kayf'ax,  koyj^ut.  Pret,  kevia,  kees ;  keest;  kavo^,  kaa^, 
kaa)^ ;  kayj-on,  cay  son,  etc. ;  kaj^l^ox  ;  kayjon.  Pau,  prtz^ 
kair.     Prei,  kaud. 

I  hav  found  it  quite  impossibl  to  determin  the  imperfects 
of  theze  verbs  with  certainty. 

Pronominal  Prepozitlons. 

ar   'on/      arna(i),   iiai ;    arnat(i) ;    amo(vo) ;    arni(hi)"" 
arnoni ;  arnax{i),  amox{i) ;  arnynhu. 

So  aleo  atai  *  to  me/  anai  '  in  me^*  urthai  '  to  me,*  t|roatai 
*acroeis  me,*  truy^'ui  'thru  me.* 

gan    '  with/      gini ;    ginti ;    ganovo,    ginovo  ;    giinom^ 
gaiioxi;  ganynhu. 
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i  *to.'     -i  mil,  -i  vii;  -i  tu;  i^ovo :  -i  nil;  -i  xii;  i^ynhu. 

rhuq* between/  rhuqvi;  rhaq^oti;  rhaq^ovo:  rhaq^oni; 
rbaq^oxi ;  rhuqxi ;  rhiiq^ynhu, 

heb  *  wi  til  out."*  heb^iii  ;  beb^Ioti ;  heb^ovo  :  heb^oni ; 
beb^oxi  ;  beb^yiihu,  hebnhu. 

The  fuller  forois  ar  tbe  most  frequent. 

TEXTS. 

Tlie  following  t&xU  hav  been  very  carefuly  cbozeti  from 
the  much  larger  mas*  of  material  I  hav  colcH-ted,  so  as,  within 
a  amall  compajSis,  to  giv  a  tolerably  varied  Block  of  words, 
frazes,  and  constructions  in  the  unsofisticated  speech  of 
every-day  life  in  an  adequate  fonetic  notation*  I  need 
6cart!ely  say  that  every  boti fence  here  givn  has  been  writa 
dawn  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  peple,  and  repeatedly 
revized. 

The  transcription  into  literary  Welsh  aims  merely  at 
giving  the  written  forms  of  each  separatee  word,  the  construc- 
tions of  the  Kpokeii  language  being  left  unalterd.  Words 
dropt  in  speech  ar  added  in  ( ).  Words  taken  directly  from 
Eugliah  ar  in  italics.  The  mutated  letters  47,  flf,  h  ar  markt 
by  italics,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  radical  //,  </,  b ;  itidic 
/  denotes  the  mutation  of  f/i,  the  mutation  of  b  being  left 
unmarkt ;  the  dropping  of  (j  in  the  voice-mutation  is  markt 

by  (■). 

In  order  to  make  the  translation  as  useful  as  poasibli  and 
to  giv  beginners  and  outsiders  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  VYelsh  syntax  and  morfology,  I  huv  made  it  a  word-for- 
word  one,  as  far  as  posaibL  The  rezult  is,  of  course,  not 
elegant^  but  it  is,  I  hope,  intelligibh 

Coloquial  Sentences. 

Theze  ar  groupt  riifly  in  paragrufs  acording  to  the  ideas 
they  express — existence,  quality,  quantity,  etc. 


Fha  Traiu,  1&82-3-4. 
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1.  :beedir  matararnoxi  P  ibeesyy wedi  digu^  P  dim  bvyd 
*rhava%'.  :o8di  gu%i}>ruba}>,  sgwenux,  :gaaylimigaal  gubod. 
:bee  syyna  P  :  -ooniin  me%ul  boodiin  {or  moodiin)  klauadryu 
duru.     •doo^na  '8iin  byyd  -end  gwyntan  xu]?yr  kooyd. 

2.  welsoxi  •'Syynan  pajjo  forma  P  syt  ^yynoy^axiin 
ve'SulP  debigiibee  maahip  syt  'wynabsy  ganihiP  -dadio 
%imaQ  edrax(an)  debigi  berson  neebre  ge))ur.  maa-i  waal 
towedi'mynd  rait  wyn  ;  -onddoos  dim  byyd  'aral  -wedi  newid 
toovota.  ryyn  stejonadi  honag*oy%anin  kuxuDO*honi  boraP 
-fasuni  %iman  naydo,  :os*basun  iianx  leexi.  xwadal  dyyn 
aku  -miToo'Soon  gefyl  nobl.  welisi  rotjun  bee]?ri  ooyd 
:velmaa  pejjawedi  newid,  xwadalToySanhu  ramsaraay]) 
haibjo.     :dadio  %iman  yaxgan  kryy,  -ka  sidro-i  yainto. 


3.  vaintadaxiin  godian  rusnosama  %uuy  ruummaP  kamux 
hanar  qhakani  !  doosgini  %im  xwanago  dee.  :maagini 
Sigoni  niiooQ  day.  -duywedi  byta  gormodo  gin  jo;  iduuyam 
gasgy*dipin  baax.  muyan  byyd  'gwela-i-o,  lian  byydduyn 
•likjovo.  -maan  kiig  fresniwedi  darvodi  giid;  doos  ganoni 
Simond  biif  haaltan  tyy.  oy^axiin  'lyyb  'Sooy  P  dim 
gwer)>. 


1.  What  thing  is  the  matter  on  you  P  What  thing  is 
after  happening  (  =  ha8  happened)  P  Nothing  in  the  world 
strange  (=remarkabl).  It  happens  anything,  write-you,  to 
get  (  =  in  order  that)  to  me  getting  knowing.  What  thing 
is  there  P :  was  I  thinking  being  1  hearing  sum  noiz.  Not 
was  there  anything  in  the  world  but  wind  shaking  the  trees. 

2.  Saw  you  man  passing  road  here  (  =  thi8  r.)  P  What 
kind  man  wer  you  thinking  him  ?  Like  to  what  is  she  P 
What  lace  is  with  her  ( =  has  she)  P  Not  is  he  anything  looking 
like  to  parson  or  preacher.  Is  his  hair  after  going  quite  white ; 
but  not  is-there  anything  other  after  changing  in-him  how- 
ever. The  one  (  =  same)  (railway-)station  is  this  as  wer  we 
starting  from-her  (this)  morning?  Not  would-be  I  anything 
doing  it,  if  wer  I  in  your  place  of-you.    After  story  man  there 
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1.  (pa)  beih  ydyw  j  matter  arnocb  cliwi  ?  ^eth  sydd  wodi 
dygwydd  P  dim  (yii  y)  byd  rhyfodd.  os  dygwydd  rywbeth, 
yagrif'enwch,  (i)  i/oel  i  mi  ^ael  gwybod,  bath  sydd  ynaP: 
oeddwri  i  yn  nieddwl  bod  i  yn  clywod  ryw  </wrw.  nid  oodd 
yna  ddim  byd  ond  gvvynt  yo  chwythu  yr  coed. 

2.  (a)  welasoch  chwi  ddyn  yn  pmio  fford  yma  ?  (pa)  eut 
ddyn  oeddecb  cbwi  yn  ei  /"eddwl?  rfebyg  i  ^eth  mao  hi? 
sut  wyneb  sydd  gaoddi  Iii  ?  nid  ydyw  ef  ddim  yn  edrych 
(yn)  «/ebyg  i  bfr«o/i  neu  /^regethwr.  (y)  mae  ei  wallt  ef  wedi 
my  tied  yn  right  wyn  ;  and  nid  oes  dim  byd  arall  wedi  new  id 
ynddo  ef  ynto.  yr  un  da t ion  ydyw  hon  tig  cHjddym  ni  yn 
cychwyn  o  bonddi  boreu?  (ni)  fuaswn  i  ddira  ya  (ei)  wneyd 
ef,  oa  baaswn  i  yn  eieh  He  chwi.  (ya  ol)  cbwedl  dyn  acw 
mi  yr  oedd  ef  yti  geffyl  noble,  (ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion 
beih  erioed  fel  mae  pethau  wedi  newid,  cliwedl  yr  oeddynt 
hwy  yr  amser  aeth  beibio.  nid  ydyw  ef  ddim  yn  facbgea 
eryf,  cysidrQ  m  fmnt  ef. 

3.  (pa)  yiiut  y<lyuh  cbwi  yn  codi  yn  yr  wythnos  am  y 
ddwy  room  yma?  cymerwcU  haner  [iy)  nghacen  il  nid  oes 
genjrf  ddim  ychwaneg  o  Ae,  (y)  mae  genyf  ddigon  i  ni  o  ein 
dau.  yr  ydwyf  ivedi  bwyta  gormod  o^iniaw;  (yr)  ydwyf  am 
^ysgu  rfipyn  bacb.  mwyaf  yn  (y)  byd  gwelaf  fi  ef,  lleiaf  yn 
byd  ydwyf  yn  ei  iivio  ef*  mue  ein  cig  ffres  wedi  darfod  i 
gyd ;  nid  oea  genym  ni  ddim  ond  beef  hallt  yn  (y)  ty. 
oeddych  chwi  yn  wlyb  ddoe  ?     dim  gwerth. 

(^according  to  that  m.)  was  h«  horse  fine.     Not  saw  I  ever 

faijbion  tiling  ever  (=8aw  the  like)  as  ar  things  after  chang- 
ing, story  (  =  com  pared  with)  wer  they  the  time  w^ent  past 
( =  formerly) »   Not  is  he  boy  strong,  considering  hia  size  of -him, 

3.  What  quantity  ar  you  raizing  (^=- what  do  you  cbuige)  • 
in  the  w^eek  for  the  two  room  here  ?  Take-you  hulf  my  cake 
of-me  !  Not  is- there  with- me  anything  mor  of  tea.  Is 
with-me  eniif  for  na  of  our  two  (=:for  ub  two).  I  am  after 
eating  too-much  of  dinner;  am-I  for  sleeping  piece  litL 
Most  in  (the)  world  (  =  tbe  more)  see  I  him,  least  in  (the) 
world  am  I  liking  him.  Is  our  meat  fresh  aft^r  finishing 
together  (  =  all)  ;  not  is-there  with  us  anything  but  beef  salt 
in  (the)  house.  Wer  you  w^et  yesterday  (=did  you  get  w.)  ? 
Nothing  worth  (mentioning). 
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4.  -maan  bravjaxi^vyndi  sgotaiina  noos'hevokura  paininog 
-ar  belli  liyyu.  -may  juaarobii  sgutursan  [or  sgotwyran)  likjo 
bood  urthyni  hynan,  :rhyu  huuyli  nigol  jauntidir  sgot4iiiia. 
WHay|T'giiu*hevo  hany;  rr^it  bau^giiiigaayl  ru-yni  *^uadhe- 
vomi,  os'ba^aian  dewia . 

6.  -byy^oanpre  ^e\>y  boobaii  aildyyfS)  syyL  troo  puuy 
radilii  ruan  ?  -a  kauta'iir  telin.  gaij?  faly.  -ar  xoolxi, 
sgvveluxan  *'6a ! 

6.  pryydneuxi  sgweny  ?  *kyn  gantadak  medrai.  :va¥ai 
noolgidar  nooa.  -ba'Sunwedi  gorfan  by  tan  kin  jo  rorbyn 
:ba^uxwedi*duad  uool.  vainto  amsar  gamif'i  inii  ^asgykam 
raoyg  ?  -ruuyn  disguUi  ba^aian  lyndan  rainearraa  driiny'^. 
36681  ^im  kirn  in  to  wookers  deeq  mlaiia^,  -odi  sgidja-iwedi 
trujjo  ?  :va^anhu  ^imiin  barodam  uanoa*ato.  glau-isiir 
babian  krio.  pryyd?  d5est  ruan.  -mayo^wedi  stopJoTuan, 
gwai))  saul  d(j)uruodsy  giinoxi  ato  ?  tridja.  rbaidi'uii 
fyiid  ano  rhag  blaayn*  -a  kubulvyoinian  arosa  qh'amryooS 
pedwar  miia,  beedir  amsar  ?  -maayn  ^ay^agoor  gloox. 
-duuy  ''^iman  me^tdibood  atoan  hanar  aurwedi  xweex. 
^tnaayu  xwartari  uuyj>,  -dooni  ^iman  me^ulibood  moor 
gauar.     -radaxi  ^uuy  aur  rbyy  huuyr.     *karaai  decmeun  trii 


4.  Ts  better  to  go  to  fish  in  the  night  with  company  than 
on  hia  bed  of  himself  {  —  by  oneself).  Is  many  of  fisher* 
liking  being  with  tbemselvs  (  =  alone).  Sum  amuzement 
solitary  very  is  the  filling  here  (  =  this  fishing).  Not  wurse 
with-me  with  that  (^I  do  not  naind  that)  ;  very  eazy  with- 
me  getting  sumone  to  cum  with  me,  if  shal-be  I  ehoozing. 

5.  Is  be  preaching  every  ijecaiid  Sunday.  Turn  who  (  =of 
whom)  is  she  (^^^it)  now?  The  first  to  the  mil  gets  grind- 
ing. On  your  track  of-you,  if  sec-you  wel  (  =  after  you 
pleaz)  ! 

6.  What  time  make-you  writing  (wil  you  write)  ?  At* 
Boon  as  can  I.  iShal-be  I  buck  with  the  night,  We-shal-bt? 
after  finishing  eating  our  dinner  against  you-shal-be  after 
cuming  back.    What  quantity  of  time  will-take  to  me  lerniug 
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4.  mae  yn  hmfiac/t  i  fyned  i  ^^ys^ota  yn  y  nos  hefo  cwmpeiiil 
nag  ar  (ei)  hen  ei  hun.  inae  llawer  o  ^ysgotwyr  yn  ikio  bod 
wrthynt  eu  hunain.  rbyw  hwyl  unigol  iawn  ydyvv  yr 
pysgota  yraa.  (ni)  waeth  ^'Quyi  hefo  hyny  ;  right  havvdd 
genyf  r/ael  r3"wun  i  ddyfod  hefo  mi,  os  byddaf  fi  yn  dewis, 

5.  bydd  ef  yn  pregethu  bob  yn  ail  dydd  suL  tro  pwy 
ydyw  111  ynawr?  y  cyntaf  i'r /eltn  ^uiff/aln.  ar  eicb  ol 
chwi,  OS  gwelwch  yn  dda  ! 

6.  pa  ^ryd  wnewch  chwi  ysgrifenu  ?  cyn  fTynted  ag 
xnedraf  fi.  fyddaf  fi  yn  ol  gvda  'r  nos.  byddwn  wedi 
gorphen  bwyta  ein  ciniaw  erbyn  bydd  web  wedi  dyfod  yn  ol» 
(pa)  /aint  o  amscr  ^ymer  i  mi  dd3^^g^  cymraeg  ?  yr  wyf  yn 
dpgwryl  y  byddaf  fi  yn  llundain  yr  amser  yma  ^renydd* 
(ui)  chefais  i  dditn  gyraaiut  o  leaik  er  ys  deng  mlynedd, 
ydyw  e^gidiau  i  wedi  trwsio?  (ni)  fyddant  hwy  dditn  yji 
Wod  am  wytbnos  eto.  j/ly wais  i  yr  baby  yn  mo.  pa  5ryd  P 
fHKl  ynawr.  mae  ef  wedi  sfopio  ynawr.  gwaith  sawl  diwrnod 
sydd  genych  chwi  eto?  tridiau,  rbaid  i  ni  fyned  yno  rhag 
blaen,  y  cwbl  fum  i  yn  aros  yn  Nghymry  oedd  pedwar  mis. 
f^th  ydyw  yr  ara.ser?  mae  yn  ddeuddeg  o*r  *;floch.  nid 
yd  wyf  ddim  yn  raeddwl  ei  bod  eto  yn  haner  awr  wedi 
chwech.  raae  yn  chwarter  i  wytb.  nid  oeddwn  i  ddim  ya 
Tnecldwl  ei  bod  mor  jrynar.  yr  ydych  chw*i  ddwy  awr  rhy 
Ixwyr,     cyineraf  fi  d/-  mewu  tri  chwarter  awr.     mae  fy  mifch 


A-Telfth  ?     I  am  expecting  s!ial-be  T  in  London  the  time  hero 

'^iie-day-after- tomorrow.      Not  got  I    anything   so-mach  of 

'i^^alk  sinse  ten  year  (  =  1  liav  not  had  such  a  long  walk  for 

'fc^xi  years).     Is  shoes  mine  after  mending?     Not  wil-be  they 

a^f*aU  redy  for  week  yet.     Herd  I  the  baby  crying.     What 

f:irni>?     Just  now.     Is  he  after  stopping  now.     Work  how 

'^■^^Tiy  day  is  w^ith  you  yet  ?     Three- days,     Need  to  us  going 

^*>^re  at  on«e.     The  hole  was  I  staying  in  Wales  was  four 

?^Otith*     What  thing  is  the  time?     Is  twelve  of  the  clock, 

-^^tara-I  anything  thinking  her  being  yet  half  hour  arter 

?^  ^»     Is  quarter  to  eight.     Not  was  I  anything  thinking  her 

*^^^ixig  go  eriy.     Ar  you  two  hour  too  late.     Tako-wil  1  tea  in 


^h 


^<ee   quarter   hour.      Is    my   wach    ot-me   after   stopping : 


*^«Ai«ht  I  forgetting  (  —  1  forgot)  winding  her.     Is  the  clock 
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xwartar  aur.  -maa  watsi-wedi  stop  jo ;  :'Sar}'fi  aq  hoyjo 
windjohi.  -maar  klok  dipiuan  sloo,  paa  ^yy'J^'oor  Tniisadihi  P 
rail:aar  bani|^ag*adihi\  pryydradaxiin  disg^ulnhu  ?  :raeun 
usnos  rieebii  fievnos  Tan  be] a.  keraxrnara  deeg ;  -Ta^aiun 
Juurox  dalxiiin  vyan, 

7.  -adiowedi  setlio  booduii-i'vynd  ano?  adi,  -kyn  bela- 
da^ma'nelo  'viiaar  peejj*  *va^ai  byj>an  bryJjoTyu  lauar,  os 
galai  *helpy  hiioy, 

8.  lee  maay-o  P  rulatyasiir  ISinbax,  -diiyyn  me^ul ;  -i 
vano  raajiobeej)  baoag,  rarool  gadahbee'^  gelart.  pun  barto 
gamryrikluxiin  duad?  -oo'siJr  gnarvoo.  blee  ano?  -o  beerS 
gelart,  ano  goyjjoxiix  geni?  la.  neuxi  adal  d5on  ¥imd 
hevoni?  nuanai.  pamP  -nai  ei/jovo  vyndi  negasrmiigidar 
iioos,  for  auni  ganta-i  port  madog  ?  aunihyda  for.  ger^ia 
boob  kaniilau  bens,  -ond  gees  qharjo  hariar  forurJ>  ^uad(a) 
uoor,  paidjuxa  xer('S)ad  moor  Jarp;  vedrai  moox  'kanlynri. 
plee  belavyoxiini  '^anvofio  ?  dat  rasgoL  eoxaar  leatri  teeo^ 
ar  bur  ;  -maanhuaar  fori.  -intiana'vrua  dijadan  loft  ; 
douxag'oo-i  laur.  kolisa  treen  naa.  rhouxa  kavruyara 
kefyl !  -au  ena  kravjonadi  rhom.  ibouxa  kefylana  drol ! 
-raaar  kuuxan  goliin  duur ;  welini  spadyo.  -maar  rhuy  vaau 
dramjon  jaun* 


piece  (ratlier)  slow*  MTiat  day  of  the  month  ia  sbe?  The 
Hecond  on  fifteen  (  —  17th)  h  she.  What  time  ar  you  expect- 
ing them  ?  In  week  or  fortnight  place  furthest.  Walk- 
yoo  slow  fine  (==: slowly) ;  shal-be  I  sure  of  your  caching  of- 
you  soon, 

7.  Is  after  settling  being  na  to  go  there  P  Is,  as  far  as  do 
I  with  the  thing.  Am  I  never  hurrying  aura  much,  if  can  I 
help  tliat* 

8,  In  what  place  is  he?  Sum*pluce  towards  Sbire  Denbigh, 
am  I  thinking;  to  phice  there  went  he  anyhow,  after  leaving 
Beddgelert,  What  part  of  Wulcs  ar  you  cuming  P  From 
Shire  Carnarvon.  From  whut  place  tfiere  ?  From  Bedd- 
gelert*     There  got  you   your    being- born  ?      Yes.      Make 
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1  wtdi  ftfopio;  ddarfu  fi  aTig:hofio  windio  hi.  mae  yr  clock 
*yipin  yn  shtP.  pa  ddydd  o'r  mis  ydyw  hi  ?  yr  ail-ar- 
tytntheg  ydi  hi.  pa  hiyd  yr  ytlych  chwi  yn  eu  dyegwyl 
hwy  ?  fDGvvn  wythnos  neu  £»ythefiios  /an  tellaf*  rerddvvch 
chwi  yn  araf  deg  ;  fyddaf  fi  yn  sure  o  eich  dal  chwi  yn  fuan. 

7.  ydyw  ef  wedi  .yr^/o  bod  ni  i  /yned  yno  Y  vdyw,  cya 
Celled  ag  raae  (a)  wnelwyf  fi  aV  peth,  fyddaf  fi  bytli  yn 
brysio  ryw  lawer,  oe  gallaf  fi  ht^ipn  hyny. 

8*  yn  raha  le  mae  ef  ?  ,rywle  toa  sir  Ddinbych,  ydwyf  yn 
meddwl;  i/an  yno  yr  aeth  ef  ^ethbj'nag,  ar  ol  gadael  Bedd- 
gelert  pwy  harf  o  Gymry  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  dyfod  ?  o  nir 
(Jaernarfon.  (o}^a  le  yno?  o  Bedilgulert  (ai)  yno  ^awsoch 
chwi  eich  geni  P  ie,  wnewch  chwi  'adael  (i)  John  ddyfod 
hefo  mi  ?  na  wnaf  fi*  paham  ?  arnaf  fi  eisieu  efe  /yned  i 
neges  i  mi  gyda'r  nos,  (pa)  ffordd  awn  ni  i/yntaf  i  Port 
Madoc  ?  awn  ni  hyd  y  fibrdd.  ^erddais  boh  earn  i  Lanberis, 
ond  j^efaiii  (fy)  nghario  haner  ifordd  with  ddyfod  yn  ol. 
peidiwch  a  clierdded  rnor  sharp ;  /edraf  fi  mo  eich  caulyn 
chwi.  pa  le  ^ellaf  fuoch  chwi  yn  ei  ddanfon  ef  ?  hyd  at  yr 
ysgoL  ewoh  a*r  llestri  ie  oddiar  y  bwrdd  ;  maent  hwy  ar 
(fy)  ifordd  i.  mae  yna  frws  diUad  yn  (y)  ^loft ;  do  well  ag  ef 
ilawr*  coUuis  y  trtiin  naw.  rhoddwch  y  cyfrwy  ar  y  cetiyl  I 
awenau  cryfion  ydyw  (y)  rhai  hyn.  rhoddwch  y  cefiyl  y%i  y 
c/rol !  mae  yr  cwch  yn  gollwng  dwfr;  {y  mac  yn)  well  i  ui 
yspydu  ef.     mae  yr  rhwyfau  yn  f/rymion  iawn, 

(t=wil)  you  let  to  John  cum  with  me?  Not  make  L  What 
cauz?  On  rae  waot  him  going  to  errand  for  me  with  the 
night  (=:t*jn.).  What  road  go  we  first  (  =  which  is  the  direct 
way)  to  Port  Madoc  t-^  Go-we  along  the  road.  I-walkt  every 
step  to  Llanberis,  but  got  my  carrying  half  road  at  cuming 
back.  Abstain  with  walking  so  vigorously ;  can  I  not  you  follow 
you.  What  place  furthest  w^er  you  conveying  (  =  acorn - 
^anying)  him?  Cnlil  the  scooh  Go  with  (  =  take)  the 
iressela  tt^a  from  on  the  table:  ar  they  on  my  road.  Is  there 
brush  clolhea  in  the  loft  (  =  np  stairs):  cum  with  him  to -floor 
(bring  it  down).  I4ost  the  traiu  nine.  Put  the  eaddl  on  the 
liorse !  Reins  strong  ar  the  sum  theze.  Put  the  liorse  in 
the  cart!  Is  the  boat  letting  water :  is  better  to  us  baling 
him.     Is  the  oars  hcvy  very. 
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9.  -wedi  blinoar  qliiija'vel  h jn  ;  wel*gmi*^ayl  sevj'l'dipiti 
baax.  iatuxi  laur  nagoaiir  taau !  -neuxi  gara^a  murj^ulua 
-syyarii  silf  ur]^ax  peaxi  ? 

10.  kloluxii  dnms  -a  rhouxii  gorjadiinx  pokad  !  lapjuxa 
^ay  bapyr  iiewy'S  ma-ani  gily^»  -a  dorux  stamp  dima  amove. 
-maa  yyjioiria  tama-iwedi  koli  ;  -nai  eijjo  kaayli  neriovo. 
welixi  roix  top  koot  am  dauox.  •itiior  ve'Sai  aar  sofa  heb 
dany  nilad. 

11.  *vii^ai  by]?un  molxi'raeim  duur  pooyj?,  -roi^ary  tiiiia 
ritjard  Itixy  datn  kruiiyn.  idoro  prenaar  taati,  os  aij^iiii  isal, 
-maar  taaii  desta  difod ;  raidiini  roi  pe|?a  arnovo,  kyn  i^ov<» 
nayd,  -va^uxin  smokju  ?  ooys  giinoxi  vatjys  ?  doos  gini 
'Simond  yyn  niatjan,     nai^bi'^im  gola;  -maayliiwedi  tampio. 


12.  rbiiva^  jaunadihi  -bood  glasiin  kodi,  -aar  tauy^  beb 
weladira.  -iiai  ovna  burij^bi.  -maayn  braav.  -maar  baylan 
duad  alnn,  doux  aku  vory-i  gaaylku  pan  ad  ;  douxsyt  biinag 
by y 'Shi,  gbrau  nee  him^a.  •mivasunaii  likjo-i  xiivood 
anaaaoii  gaya,  rgaalixigaal  golugaar  rheenva  ua^o^amuaa 
wynjoiigan  aira,  -a  rheeu  kalad  drosa  lana. 

13.  -radu  iiwedi  kaayl  raoud,  beedir'peej?  gora  at  vano^? 
rinig  beej^noij^   raendjo*i  -adi  newid  raayr.      -maax  taadan 

9,  I  am  after  tiring  on  my  knees  like  this;  better  with 
me  (^I  would  rather)  getting  standing  piece  littb  Sit 
down  near  to  the  fire!  Make  (wil)  you  reach  the  hammer 
there  is  on  the  shelf  at  your  hed  ? 

10,  Lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket  I 
Wrap  the  two  paper  news  here  in  thenmelvs,  and  put  Btarnp 
halfpenny  on  him.  Is  one  of  my  buttons  alter  lozing  (^haa 
been  lost)  ;  on -me  want  getting  his  fiewing.  Better  to  you 
put  your  topcoat  around  you.  Will-lie  I  on  the  sofa  without 
pulling  {  =  taking  off)  my  clothes. 

11,  Am  1  never  washing  in  water  hot.  Finisht  to  me  and 
Richard  getting- wet  (  =  we  got  wet)  until  our  skins.  Put 
wood  on  the  fire,  if  goes  low.  Is  the  tire  just  with  going- 
out  j  need  to  me  putting  things  on  him,  befor  to  him  doing. 
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9,  (yr  ydwyf)  wedi  blmo  ar  (fv)  ngliniau  M  hyn;  well 
genyf  [/ixel  aefvll  r/ipiu  bach,  ehieddwch  ilawr  yn  agos  i'r 
tail !  wuewch  cli  wl  j/yrhaedd  y  mortliwyl  yna  sydd  ar  y  sifjf 
wrth  elch  pen  cliwi  ? 

10*  cloiweh  y  drws,  a  rhoddwcli  yr  agoriud  yn  eich  porM  ! 
lupiwch  y  ddau  hapur  newydd  yma  yn  eu  gilydd,  a  dorwch 
f/stamp  dimai  arno  ef,  y  mae  uu  o  mt/if/mfm  i  wedi  colli ; 
arnaf  fi  ei«ieu  cael  ei  wnio  ef.  well  i  chwi  roddi  eich  topcoat 
am  danoch.     mi  'orweddaf  fi  ar  y  mfa  beb  i/ynu  ^nllad. 

IL  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn  ymolchi  mewn  dwfr  poeth.  mi 
ddarfu  (i)  mi  a  Rkhani  wlycbu  hyd  at  ein  crwyn.  dyro 
htmi  ar  y  tan,  os  eiif  yn  isel.  mae  yr  tan  jit  fit  a  ditfodd  ; 
raid  i  mi  roddi  petbau  arno  ef,  cyn  iddo  ef  wneyd.  fyddwch 
cliwi  yn  amoviii?  oes  genych  cliwi  ffftr'/tfs?  nid  oea  genyf 
ddim  ond  nn  matchen.  (ni)  wnailf  hi  ddim  goleuo ;  mae  hi 
Wedi  tarn  ph. 

12.  rhyfedd  iawn  j^dyw  hi,  bod  (y)  gifim  yn  codi,  a*r 
tywydd  heb  wella  dim.  arnaf  ti  ofu  y  bwrw  hi.  mae  yn 
f>»'af*     mae  yr  haul  yn  dyfod  allan.     dowch  acw  yfory  i  ^ael 

<?^r/>anaid  ;    dowch  sut  />ynag  bydd  hi,  givlaw  neii  hindda. 

^tiai  fuaswn  iirio  i  chwi  fod  yma  yn  y  ganaf,  (i)  <7ael  i  chwi 

^ael  golwg  ar  yr  hen/ynyddoedd  yma  yn  wynion  gau  eira,  a 

^bew  caled  dros  y  llynau. 

13.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  cael  yr  anwyd.      teth  ydyw  yr  peth 
^oreu  at  ddaunodd  ?     yr  unig  Z»eth  wna  mendio  i  ydyw  newid 


^r  yon  smoking  (=:do  you  s.)p  Ar-there  with  you  macheaP 
J^ot  i8-t)iere  witli-me  anything  but  one  mach.  Not  makes 
^be  anything  lighting  (  =  it  will  not  light)  ;  is  she  after 
^damping. 

12.  Strange  very  is  she  (—it),  being  the  ghtss  rizing,  and 
the  wether  without  improving  any th nig.  On  me  iear  wil- 
Tain  she.  It-is  fine.  Is  the  sun  cuming  out.  Cum  here 
tomorrow  to  get  cupful  {  =  cup  of  tea)  ;  cum  what  quality 
ever  is  she,  rain  or  wether-fine.  I-would*be  liking  to  you 
being  here  in  the  winter,  to  get  t^  you  get  looking  on  the  old 
mountains  here  white  with  snow^  and  frost  hard  over  the 
lakes. 

l*i.  I  am  after  getting  the  cold  (=1  have  caught  c.). 
What   thing  is  thing  beat  to  toothake?      The   only  thing 
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edraxan  ^aa  jaiin.  -maayaan  niyndiin  waayj^  waayj',  o^S*] 
arnoxi  oijjo  kasgy  ?  dooysarnai  '>>im  oijjo  buuyd,  bee'^ 
gauni-i  ginjo  hoKjii  ?  neuxi  dori  dipino  vara  menyni  mii, 
sgweluxiin  ^aa.  neuxi  ^im  arosigaaylku  panado  dee'hevomi?  i 
-mi  glauis  ogla  gwair  triiur  fenast,  welisi  monoxiiiiiii  kapal  j 
hai^jti.  -mi  'Siarymi  vi|jo  feodjoxi  nyola.  xlauisi  monihia 
duadi  meuti. 


14*  vel  darj^i  Duxiyni  !  -maayolin  rLiira'S  jaun  ©i/jo 
gweld  bee^syyii  parsal,  gwelganovo  xiina  neeb  aral.  PTyyo 
-adaxiin  likjo  ora,  Tiiiinta  mraud  ?  -iidiotin  fondo  vagyn  ? 
ttdi ;  raaayoan  goblin  am  amokjo.  -maayn  edraxvel  tasa-i  am 
vuTu,  'Sruug  jaungini  glauud.  -dadynlm  byj^an  kwarvod 
heb  fryo.      byti  garuoo^^i  ouaD  golir  siimon,  -panoo^owedi-i 

15.  os*baguTiiin  gubod  pryyd'roy^axiin  diiad»  -basunan 
edrax-am  danoxi  pauoo'"^  gooytsan  pajjo.  duni  ''Sim  pryynadi 
watsian  jaunai  piidjo.  vedridi  *novjo  ?  ^iman  ^aajimn. 
vedri 'dii  novjo?  :oo  medra,  ruanduyan  kovjo  moodi'wedi 
weldo. 

16.  pamna  tebiix  :panvyy'S  m-ynan  Jaradiir}>axi  ?  -mi 
glanisax  mamaii  daydi'voodoan  saal.     welisi  rotjun  bee]>ri 


wil-tnake  mending  m©  is  chans^ing  the  air.  Is  your  father 
looking  wel  very.  la  he  going  wurse  wurse  (^getting  w. 
Hiul  w.).  Is-tliere  on  you  want  sleeping?  Not  is-there  on 
me  anythijig  want  food.  What  thing  slial-get  we  to  dinner 
today?  Make  (  =  wil)  you  cnt  piece  of  bred  butter  to  me^  if 
see-you  wel  (=if  you  pleaz).  Make  yon  not  stay  to  get 
cupful  of  tea  with  me  ?  Herd- 1  (^pereeivd)  srael  hay  thru 
the  window.  Saw  I  nothing  of  you  in  the  chapel  today. 
Finisht  to  me  missing  finding  you  in  one  pkce  (=:I  coud  not 
Hnd  yon  anywhere).  Herd  I  nothing  of  her  cuniing  wathin. 
14.  How  linisht  you  frightening  me  {=h.  y.  did  siartl 
me) !  Is  he  wundrously  very  want  seeing  what  is  in  the  parceli" 
Better  with  him  (  =  he  likea  better)  you  than  anyone  other. 
Which  the  one  ar  you  liking  best,  me  or  my  brother  ?     Is 
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yr  aii\  mae  eicli  tad  yn  edrych  yn  dda  lawn*  mne  of  yn 
myned  yii  waetb  waeth.  oes  anioch  uliwi  eiftieu  cysgu  ? 
Bid  oes  arnaf  fi  ddim  eisieu  bwyd,  &eth  gu'wn  iii  i  ^iniaw 
heddy  w  If  wnewch  chwi  rfori  f/ipyn  o  fara  ymenyn  i  mi,  08 
gweiwch  yii  dda,  wnewch  chwi  ddim  aroa  i  ^ael  etrjmnmA  o 
de  hefo  rai!'^  mi  f/lywais  arogl  gwair  trwy'r  ffeiiestr.  (ui) 
welais  i  rao  honoch  chwi  yn  y  capel  heddyw.  mi  ddarfu(i) 
mi  fisio  Jft'fiiiio  chwi  yn  unlle.  (riij  chlywais  i  mo  honi  hi  yn 
dyfod  imewn. 

14.  fel  darfu  chwi  «ychryn  i !  mae  ef  yn  rhyfedd  iawn 
eisieu  gwelad  beth  sydd  yn  (y)  parcel,  gwell  ganddo  ef  chwi 
na  neb  aralL  pa  yr  un  ydyeh  chwi  yn  imo  *oreu,  royfi  ynto 
iwruwd  ?  ydyw  ef  yn  /oml  o  /ygyn  Y  ydy  w  ;  nme  ef  yn 
gobitn  am  smocto,  nme  yn  edrych  fel  pe  bimsjii  hi  am  fwrw. 
(y  mae  yn)  ddrwg  iawn  genyf  (?ly wed.  nid  ydynt  hwy  b3^th 
yn  cyfarfod  heb  ffraeo,  hif*/  garw  oedd  i  Owain  ^olli  yr 
m/moHf  pan  oedd  ef  wedi  ei  fachu  ef. 

15.  09  buaswn  i  yn  ^^wybod  pa  Aryd  yr  oeddych  chwi  yn 
dyfofl,  buaswn  yn  edrych  am  danoch  chwi  pan  oedd  (y)  goaeh 
yn  pnsio^  nid  wn  i  ddim  pa  yr  un  ydyw  fy  watch  yn  lawn  ai 
peidio,  /edri  di  uutio  ?  ddim  yn  dda  iawn,  /edri  di  nofio  P 
o,  medraf.     ynawr  ydwyf  yn  cotio  wiod  i  wedi  ci  we  led  ef, 

16.  pahara  na  atebwch  pan  fydd  rywnn  yn  siarad  wrthych 
cliwi  ?     mi  i/ly wais  eich  mam  yn  dyweyd  ei  fod  ef  yn  sal 


he  fond  of  smoke?  He-is  ;  is  he  gohlin  abf>ut  smoking.  Is 
looking  as  if  wer  ^he  abf>ut  raining.  Is  had  very  with  nie 
hcmlug  (  —  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it).  Isoi  ar  tliey  ever  meeting 
without  quarreling.  Pity  ruf  waa  to  Oweo  lozing  the  salmon, 
when  WHS  he  after  his  hooking  of-him  ! 

15*  If  wer  I  knowing  wliat  time  wer  you  earning,  I-had- 
been  looking  about  you  when  was  the  coach  passing.  Not 
know  I  anytfiing  wluit  the  one  is  my  wach  right  or  abstain- 
ing (t=  whether  my  w.  is  r,  or  not)*  Canst  thoa  swim?  Not 
wel  very.  Canst  thou  Hwim  ?  O,  I-can.  Now  I-am 
re  ui  em  be  ring  my  being  after  his  seeing  (^ihat  I  hav  seen 
him). 

16.  Why  not  you-answer  when  is  samone  speaking  to 
you?     I  herd  your  mother  saying  his  being  iL     Not  saw  I 
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ooyd,  -velmaaj  paubwedtniyndi  biUjo-igily^.  diinaadi  gwai)» 
rhai,  'Mi  taulyiyu  sniiipsat  liunar  lal,  -a  xarjo  stroyono 
nail  dyy  iir  laj.  -raaay  hynaiin  ^igono  vrekwast'^nynbu, 
-mi  glau-isda  hanasdiana  fair,  -vela  me^wisti,  -a  lauaro 
he]>a  druug.  -neuxi  ^aydur|^a-i,  -osba'^aiaii  mej>y'ur)'  Jaradl 
poidjuxa  Jarad  moor  vyan  :  dalai  moox  daaltxi* 
giitioxila  ]?ara-i  vyndiir  poost  ?     ooys ;  :dama  nbu. 


17-  :raiclini  w^i]>joan  galad,  itraa  byy'Shian  dauy**S  braav. 
k]etan  by  yd  waijr'juni  ruan,  kantan  byydvyy'Shi  droso^*, 
*vasan'bee|i  daa,  -peebaaa  paiibiin  edrax  arooli  vysnj] 
hynan,  -a  foidjo  medljo  hevo  bysnus  pobol  eriL  ulux  vel'maa 
iiaku  myndiir  a  von  drosi  sgidja !  yyn  *k*?]^inadio,  waay) 
deydurj?  garaga  J^ulanihi  muuyna  deydurj'ovo  am  baidjoJ 
-maar  hogytinaan  gandyn  jauno  neyd  beemaa-i  vamoiin 
gaiJjoguTiovo.  naif'  nibaj^ii  bobol  erilmeu  mynyd.  rbesum 
•daa  pam*  xaij^o  ^im  kainjoggiiii  vam  ;  -ak  vala  kdi]>o 
gainjoggin  rbainy  -nee  glapo  JiJgur  gwyn ;  -ak  velmaay 
pauban  gubod,  -maay  plan  tan  fond  jawno  Jugur, 


18.  branis  baaro  sgidja-iir  enaj>  aku.  :beeoo^i  briiso  ? 
dveijjux.  xwee  suit.  am  xwee  xainjogan  ytix  keesi-o  ; 
-royt^auhuiin  gov}Ti  saij?  sujt  am  danovo.    vaintadir  menig(a)- 

ever  fashion  what  ever,  bow  is  everyone  after  going  to-giv- 
pils-to  (^cliuf )  eacb  other.  There  is  occupation  som  {  =-of  8iim 
peple)»  is  throwing  sum  cuts  at  this-one  and  the  other,  and 
carrying  stories  from  one  bouse  to  the  other.  Is  that  enuf 
of  brekfu^t  with  {==for)  them.  I  herd  thy  history  in  the 
fair,  how  gott est- drunk  thou,  and  many  of  things  bad. 
Make  you  tel  to  me,  if  shall- be  I  failing  (raake  mistakes)  at 
speaking  !  Abstain  with  speaking  so  quick  :  not  can  I  any- 
thing yon  understand.  Is-there  with  you  letters  to  go  to  the 
post  ?     There  is  ;  here  they. 

17.  Keed  to  us  working  hard,  whilst  wil-be  she  wether  fine. 
Hardest  in  world  (  =  the  harder)  work  we  now,  soonest  in  world 
wil-be  she  over.  Would-be  thing  good,  if  would -bo  every- 
one looking  after  his  buziness  ol'-liimself,  and  abstain  raeddU 
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(in)  welais  i  erioed  fashion  6eth  erioed,  fel  raae  pawb  wedi 
inyned  i  hitgio  eu  gilydd.  dyna  ydyw  gwaith  rhai,  ydyw 
taflu  ry  w  mipen  at  hwn  aV  Ilall,  a  chnrio  streumi  o  naill  dy  i*r 
llalL  mae  hyny  yn  ddi^n  o  frcftk/mt  ganddynt  hwy,  mi 
<7lywais  dy  hanes  di  yn  y  ./^//V,  fel  y  medd  waist  ti,  a  11a  wer  o 
Aethau  drwg.  wnewch  chwi  ddyweyd  wrtbyf  fi,  os  byddaf 
fi  yn  methu  with  siarad  !  peidiwch  a  siarad  mor  fuan  :  nid 
allaf  fi  mo  eich  deall  chwi,  oes  geuych  chwi  lythyrau  i 
fyoed  i*r  ponf?     oea;  dyma  hwy. 

17,  raid  i  ni  weithio  yn  ^raled,  tra  bydd  hi  yn  rfSrwydd 
brqf*  caletaf  yn  byd  weithiwn  ni  ynawT>  cyntaf  yn  byd  f3*dd 
hi  </ro6odd,  fuasai  yn  6eth  da,  pe  buasai  pawb  yn  edrjxh  ar 
ol  i/minfs^  ei  hun,  a  pheidio  medito  hefo  l/tmnenB  pobol  ereilL 
welwch  fel  raae  hwn  acw  myned  i'r  afon  ^/ros  ei  esgidiau  ! 
un  cethin  ydyw  o.  (ni)  waeth  dyweyd  wrth  */areg  a  thwll 
jrnddi  hi  mwy  na  dyweyd  wrtho  ef  am  ^idio.  mae  yr  hogya 
yna  yn  r;yn(iyn  iawn  o  wneyd  ^eth  mae  ei  /am  ef  yn  (ei) 
^eisio  ganddo  ef,  wna  rywbeth  i  k>bl  ereill  mewn  minute, 
rhenwm  da  pabam,  chaiff  ef  ddim  ceiuiog  gan  ei/ani  :  ac  fe 
allai  caiff  ef  <;reiniog  gan  (y)  rhai  hyuy  neu  glap  o  augar 
gwyn  ;  ac  fel  mae  pawb  yn  gwybod,  mae  plant  yn  /mid  iawn 
o  Bugan 

18.  ^rynais  bar  o  esgidiau  i*r  'eneth  acw.  beth  oedd  ei 
hri$  ef?  dt/feiaitcch,  chwe  swllt.  am  chwe  clieiiiiog  yn 
uwch  cefais  i  ef;   yr  oeddynt  hwy  yn  gofyn  saith  swllt  am 

ing  with  buziness  peple  other.  See  how  is  this-one  there  going 
into  the  river  over  his  boots  !  One  ugly  (=a  bad  un)  is  lie. 
Not  wurse  saying  to  stone  and  (  =  with)  hole  in  her  mor  than 
saying  to  him  about  abstain  ing.  Is  the  boy  there  obstinate 
very  of  doing  what  is  his  mother  requesting  with  hinu 
Wil-do  sumthing  to  (^for)  peple  other  within  minute. 
Reazon  good  what-cauz  (=:why).  Gets  he  not  penny  with 
(  =  from)  his  mother;  but  it  can  (=perhaps)  gets  he  penny 
with  the  sum  thoze  (=^them)  or  lump  sugar  white;  and  as  is 
everyone  knowing,  is  children  fond  very  of  sugar. 

18,  I-boght  pair  of  bcjots  to  the  girl  there  ( =  for  my  daughter 
at  home).  What  was  his  price  l*'  Gess.  Six  shiUing.  For 
six  penny  higher  got  I  him  ;  wer  they  asking  seven  shilling 
for  him.    What  quantity  ar  the  gloves  theze  costing?    Three 
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maiiri  kos^tjo  ?  trii  sulta  dnya  diioa,  os  kanmxi  'Say  ^usin, 
keuxuhuiin  liiio  root,  diiniar  arjiiii  ;  -adyuhuan  jaun  ?  ool 
rait,  vedruxi  newid  hanar  sovran  lievomi?;  doosgim  ^^im 
arjan  gwynjon  hevomi  ruap.     naa'vedrav. 

19.  -OS  ooysarnoxi  eijjoruba)*,  dimotid  deyd.  -adi  raumian 
barodP;  -nai  oi/jo  tiiyiidi  qwely.  *nui  oviibood  qwely  Leb 
neydato. 

20.  rbora  daa  !  :puaun  daa  !  syt  radaxi  hai^ja?  rait 
''Saa  J^aqkju;  -ada  "xiinoo  leeu  haiTSja?  byyr  ''^aa,  ]?ankju. 
douxi  edrax  am  daiioiil  yiiryu  adag  HkjuxL  -mi  ^aov. 
-lioa  daiix  ! 


Bialogs  and  Descriptions. 
21.  :radaniin'kaayl  tau-y^  'braav  man.    adan: 


i 


tau-y^  daa 

jaun,  ondboodhiwediiuynda  mhelaar  %duy^yn  kjTii  gaaylo : 
-diidir  hiiTiitsyyn  yyii  ^iinwedi  gweld  tauy'S  debig*  -byy'S 
kooydma-an  buru-i  dail  ninjon  deeg :  -maa'ryu  xadigo  %aila 
kooyd  bedu  wedi  6ar]?jo-an  barod. 

22*  pryydadaxi  am  ^exralievor  gwair  lent  P  wel  ^exnm 
mhenryu  usno»  iito.  *inaar  knoyuan  gorvodboodan  *bel 
leni,  axosdoo^  gvvair  ^iniiin  tavy  tanan^i  we'Sar.  -maahitn 
tavyan  'jaun  man,  -maanbuwedi  dexra  arnovo  ere  ty-apa 
J>e?nosi   laurna,    -ond    xadig    jaanmaanhuwedigaayli    meun 


gliilling  and  two  [ffm.)  and  balfpenny.  If  take  you  two 
diizn,  you-wil-gct  iheni  less  of  fourponse.  Here  the  silver 
(=muney);  ar  tbey  right?  All  riglit.  Can  you  change  half 
go^Tcin  with  nieP;  not  is  there  with  ine  anything  muney 
white  (= silver)  with  me  now.     Not  T-can. 

19.  If  there-is  on  you  want  anything,  nothing  but  saying 
(^only  say  so).  Is  my  room  of-nie  redy  ? ;  on  nio  want 
going  to  my  bed.  On  nie  fear  being  my  bed  without  nuiking  yet, 

20.  Moruinij  g(KHl !  Evening  good!  What  quality  ar 
yon  today?  Right  wel,  thank  you  ;  ar  you  rather  lively  to- 
day ?  Tolerably  wel,  lliank  you.  Cuui  to  see  about  us  any 
time  like  you.     I-wil-cuui.     Night  good  to  you  ! 
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dano  ef.  fnint  ydyw  yr  menyg  ynja  yn  cod  to  f  tri  swllt  a 
dwy  a  dimaL  os  cymerwch  chwi  ddau  fhlozefi,  cewch  hwy 
yn  llai  o  Vo/,  dyma*  r  arian  ;  ydynt  hwy  yn  lawn  ?  ail 
riff  hi,  ybdrwcli  chwi  newid  haner  sotereigu  hefo  mi  ?  ;  nid 
oes  genyf  ddim  arian  gwynion  hefo  mi  }Tiawr.     na  /edraf. 

19*  oa  oes  urntjch  chwi  eisieu  rywbeth,  dim  ond  d^'weyd. 
ydyw  room  i  yn  fearod  ? ;  urnaf  fi  eisieu  myned  i  (fy)  ngwely. 
araaf  fi  ofn  hoA  ngwely  heb  wneyd  eto. 

20,  bore  11  da  !  prydnawn  da  !  (pa)  sut  yr  yd^xh  chwi 
heddyw  P  right  dda,  thank  you  ;  ydych  chwi  yn  'o  'lew 
heddyw  ?  hnr  dda,  thnnk  yon,  dowch  i  e<lrveh  am  daoom 
ni  unryw  adeg  Itcitcch  chwi.     mi  ddof.     nos  da  i  chwi ! 


21.  yr  ydjTii   ni  yn  cael  tywydd  Itraf  ynawr,      ydym  : 

tywydd  du  iawn,  ond  bod  hi  wedi  myned  yn  rahcll  ar  y 
flwyddyn  €yii  ei  ^ael  ef :  nid  ydyw  yr  hytial'  sydd  yn  fyw 
ddim  wedi  gweled  tywydd  dehig.  bydd  (y)  coed  yma  yn 
bwrw  eii  dail  yn  union  deg:  (y)  mae  ryw  ychydig  o  ddail  y 
coeil  be<lw  wedi  syrthio  yn  Aurod* 

22.  pa  ftryd  ydych  chwi  am  ddechreu  hefo  'r  gwair  eleni  P 
fcefl,  ddechreu  wn  yn  in  hen  ryw  wyt  linos  eto.  (y)  raae  y 
cynauaf  yn  gorl'ud  hod  yn  Aell  eleni,  aehos  nid  oedd  y  gwair 
ddim  ya  tyfu  tan  yn  ddiweddar*  mae  la  yn  tyfu  yu  iawn 
ynawr.      (y)   maeut  hwy  wedi  dechreu  arno  ef  er  ys  tua 


21.  Ar  we  getting  wether  fine  now*  We-ar ;  wether  fine 
very,  except  being  her  afler  going  iar  on  the  year  before  his 
getting  {=except  that  we  ar  late  in  getting  it) :  not  ia  the 
oldest  is  alive  anything  after  seeing  Wf thor  similar.  Wil-be 
the  trees  here  cjisting  their  leavs  at  ouse:  is  aura  few  of  leava 
the  trees  biruli  after  falling  alredy. 

22.  What  time  ar  you  about  beginning  with  the  hay  thia- 
year  ?  Wei,  we-siral-bcgin  in  bed  sum  week  yet  (  =  in 
about  a  w.).  Is  the  harvest  being-obliged  to-be  far  (  =  kUe) 
this-year,  caus!  not  was  the  hay  anything  growing  wel  until 
lately.  Is  sfjc  growing  wel  now.  Ar  they  after  beginning 
on  him  sinse  towards  (=aboutJ  fortnight  down  there,  but  litl 
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ato.  -duyan  me'^ulma  hunu  hunadir  rauya  ar  ooUievor 
gwtiirl  vanyma.  sanutii  roiiyn  :-raa  farmoaii  vaur  iaun. 
damar  fannwyr  muy-awedi  dexra  aar  yydan  barod,  -akwedi 
kaayl  lau-aro  hunui  meun*  -ak  os  dail  xadig  iito,  -byy^ 
knaya-i  giid  droso'^  am  leni.  ran  hany  doos  dim  rhava'S 
•bood  tempar  moor  ^^aa  amyiihu. 


23,  syt  fair  iiaa|»hi  hoi's ju  ?     fair  ^aa  jaun  ;  mynd  jauDar 
warjjag.    bee^aryxi  brany  hei^ju?    brariis  uuy|>orai  hespjoD, 

-a  diuiy  vyux.  -adu  in  nan  lue^iil  ama  fair  nesa,  -akan  me'^^ul 
gwer|>Yryu  lot«yyginii|  os  kaa-i  briisgo  "Saa  am  danynhu. 
-ma  hotioan  byr  vyan  ato«  paa  ^jy^oor  miia  maahi,  d-sydux? 
niilar  bamj^ag*  kojsoxi  uaruna  vasaxivvedi  duadanhu  hai^jiu 
-doo^  dim  posib:  "Oaniiii  rhyy  brasyrhevor  gwair,  -a  bij^a- 
wedi  gndyd  durood  moor  bniav,  -axiti  ina  dipino  waij>, 
sytoo^  'inooxan  gwerl^y  hei^ju  ?  xiidig  jauno  ovynoo'S 
arnynhu.  vainta  puuv^^adynhu  man  ari  traayd  ?  -ryu 
root  a  iarliqiiee  rooU  dima,  waij:ja  boob  syt*  welis  jyutiti 
kaayl  groota  'J^air  farliq  bai^ju. 


24.  -maar  djy8anba  rbay  nam  ruan.  adi;  maay-o  :  «maa 
-hian  dexra  ncsi  tya  saij> ;  tok  iaun  belaxrai^^'j"^  noos 
kyydmir  dyy  t^.  -byy^iin  amaar'JSigon  an  ivir;  -ond  welgiii 
lauari'^i   voodvely,      -maan   amsar    bolax    troir    byxod    iir 

very  ar  they  after  bis  getting  in  yet  Am  I  tli inking  that 
this  and  this  (  =  8o  and  so)  is  the  most  behind  with  hay  up 
here.  Not  would-be-surpnzed  I  gmiu  (=at  all):  is  his  farm 
big  very.  Here  fanneri^  biggest  after  beginning  on  the  corn 
alredy.  and  after  getting  nmcli  of  him  in.  And  if  [the 
wether]  holds  litl  &til,  wii-be  htirveist  together  (  =  all)  over  for 
this- year.  JShure  of- that  (  =  so)  not  is- there  any  wander 
being  temper  »o  good  on  them. 

2^3.  Wliat-qnality  fair  made  she  to  day?  Fair  good  very; 
going  mueh  on  catL  What  finisht  to  you  buying  today  ? 
1-boght  eight  of  sum  dry,  and  two  cow.  Am  I  thinking 
about  the  idiv  next,  aud  thinking  selling  sum  lot  is  with-iae, 
if  get  I  price  rather  good  for  them.     Is  she  rather  soon  yet 
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prfhefiaos  ilawr  yna,  ond  Tchydig  lawn  maent  hwy  wedi  (ei) 
^ael  imewQ  eto,  (yr)  ydwyf  fi  yn  meddwl  raai  hwn  a  hwii 
ydyw  y  mwyaf  ar  ol  hefo  'r  gwair  ifyny  yma.  (ni)  aynwn  i 
*roDyn  :  (y)  mae  jferm  ef  yn  yawr  iawn*  dyraa  Jfernmyr 
mwyaf  wedi  dechreu  ar  yr  yd  ya  //arod,  ac  wedi  cael  llawer 
0  hwBW  imewn,  ac  os  deil  ychydig  eto,  bydd  cynauaf  igyd 
drosodd  am  eleni.  ran  hyny  nid  oes  dim  rhyfedd  bod  temper 
mor  ddii  arnynt  hwy* 

23.  sut  affair  wnaeth  hi  heddyw  P     0ir  ida.  iawn  ;  myned 

lawn  ar  wartheg.     (pa)  beih  ddarfu  i  chwi  iryna  heddyw  P 

Arynais  wyth  o  rai  hespion,  a  dwy  fuwch,     (yr)  ydwyf  ina 

yn  meddwl  am  y  ^ffhir  nesaf^  ac  yn  meddwl  gwerihu  ryw  ht 

«ydd  genyt\  os  caf  fi  bm  go  dda  am  dauynt  hwy.     (y)  mae 

Inono  yn  Imr  fuan  etc,     pa  ddy dd  oV  mis  mae  hi,  dywedwch? 

3"r  ail-ar-/iymtheg.     collaso^^h  ehwi  yn  *arw  na  fuaseoh  wedi 

riyfod  a  hwy  heddyw.     nid  oedd  ddira  hossible :  ocddwn  i  yn 

"^•hy  Z«rysar  hefo  'r  gwair^  a  hithau  wedi  gwneyd  diwrnod  mor 

^iat\  a  chao  in  nan  f/ipin  o  waith.    sut  oedd  moch  yn  gwerthu 

heddyw  ?     ychydig  iawn  o  'ofyn  oedd  arnynt  hwy.     (pa) 

_^aint  y  pwys  ydynt  hwy  ynawr  ar  eu  traed  ?     ryw  *roai  a 

^  ^titiimj  neu  ^roiit  a  dimai,  weithiau  boh  eut,     welais  un  yn 

^^ael  groat  a  thair  ,fif/rit/Hj  heddyv^, 

24,  mae  y  djdd  yn  byrhiiu  yn  'arw  ynawr*  ydyw  ;  (y) 
mue  ef:  (y)  mae  hi  yn  dechreu  noai  tua  saith ;  toe  iawn 
^ilach  mi  fydd  noa  cyd  a'r  dydd.  bydd  yn  amser  ddigon 
tannifyr ;   ond  well  gan  lawer  iddi  fod  felly*      (y)  mae  yn 


(=now).     What  day  of  the  month  is  she  (=the  fair),  say- 

you  !     The  second  on  fifteen.     Lost  you  rufly  (  =  greatly) 

that-not  wer*you  after  cuming  with   (=bring)  them  today, 

Kot  was  anything  possibl :  waa  I  too  buzy  with  the  hay,  and 

she  after  making  day  so  fine,  and  with  rae  (^I  had)  piece 

of  work.     What  quality  was  pigs  selling  today  P     Litl  veiy 

of  asking  was  on   them.      What  the  pound  ar  they  now  on 

their  feet?    Sum  fourpense  (=about  f.)  and  forthingor  four- 

kpense  and  halfpenny,  times  each  how  (sumtiines  the  one,  e,  the 

ft>ther).    I-saw  one  getting  fourpense  and  three  farthing  today. 

24.  Is  the  day  shortning  rufly  now.     He-is;  is  he:  is  she 

beginning  being-night   towards  seven  ;    soon   very  further 

(:==now)  wil-be  night  equal  with  the  day.     Wil-be  time  enuf 

PML  Tram.  1882-3-4.  8g 
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adlo^  ;  -maar  borvawedila  iiihay,  -akmaanbuan  myndar 
xiidigo  laayj'. 

25.  ooysaraoxi  ^ira  ^ijjo  kii  devaid  ?  -maayma  ormodo 
honynhu.  -mi  vj^  ti-ial  kuuna  qhapal  kerig  usnosi  ^oor* 
-maa  day-o  guun  oor  uantmaan  mjTid  ano.  -mi  gaijia  gora 
luuaro  wobr. 

26*  -maa  be^^  gelartan  lee  da  jauni  sgota,  ond  kaayl 
taklapur  paaol  at  bany.  -byr'S  seanbri  j'iljadan  dexra-o 
vlaayn  sesn  samon.  panbj^'''6  •aamonsiin  dexra  duadiir  avoo, 
-byy'^  muuy-o  sgota-ani  hiinagana  lana,  -abyy'S  sport  jautii 
gaayl  ambali  ^urood,  yyn  dy^^nan  Bgota  yyn  bora  ar  lan'llya 
dintis  arooli^i  livo  noson  gjiit,  -ag  anta  ano  ar  dorjada  dyy^ 
erbyn  ty-a  deegoor  gloox  bora  ;  -rooS  ganovo  'bedwaro 
eamonsj  boob  y^Ti  ty-a  {rii  fuuysar  ¥eeg.  danar  sport  era 
g^vud  leni  a  to  ati  gily'^.  -maan  govya  kaayl  t^kla  kravjon 
jauni  drio  daliihu-an  jynoor  lana.  -dadi  ^iman  drast 
pgota  hebao  ganta  gtiayl  genwar  samon,  -a  xan  laa)»o  lain 
ur)>a  rill,  -ganpan  vyy^  JJ^W^  Taurwedi  baxy,  -maan  fnnro 
vyndago  'Saygjani  bedwar  ygjano  lainajanar  }tiwu)»  heb 
btopjo* 

27.  -radu  iiwedi  tori  blaayn  qenwar,  -ond  vlt]>  luk  •mi 
gini   jyn   araji   roiani  leevo,      welinii    garayd    kjafan   lee 
rhuyd,      golis    Bamon    tir];>nag    oo^na    neeb    nagOB    atai-i 


tmplezant;  but  better  witb  many  to  ber  being  so  Is  time 
DOW  to  turn  tbe  cows  to  the  aftergrass  ;  is  the  pasture  after 
get  ting- sharp,  and  ar  they  going  on  litl  of  milk, 

2o.  Is-there  on  yuu  nothing  want  dog  sbeep  (phr,)?     Is 
here  too  many  of  them*     Wil-be  trial  dogs  in  Capel  Cerig 
week  to  yesterday.     Is  two  of  dogs  of  the  valley  here  going      ■ 
there*     Wil-get  the  best  nmch  of  reward.  I 

26.  Is  Beddgelert  place  good  very  to  fishing,  but  getting 
(  =  if  only  you  get)  tackls  suitabl  to  that.  Is  seazon  trouta 
beginning  befor  aeazon  salmon.  When  is  salmons  beginning 
cumin g  to  tbe  river,  is  raor  of  fishing  in  her  than  in  the 
lakesj  and  is  sport  good  to  get  sum  to  day.  One  man  fishing 
one  morning  on  shore  lake  Dinas  after  to  her  flooding  night 
bt?for,  and  he  there  on  break  tbe  day  towards  ten  (= til  about) 
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atnser  ^ellach  troi  y  buchod  i'r  adladd  ;  (y)  mae  y  iorfa  wedi 
llyrahau,  ac  (y)  maunt  hwy  jti  myoed  ar  ychydig  o  lacth, 

25.  (a)  oes  arnoch  chwi  dditn  eisieu  ci  defaid?  (y)  mae 
yma  'ormod  o  honyiit  hwy.  -mi  fydd  tnai  cwn  yu  Nghapel 
Cerig  wythnos  i  ddoe.  (y)  Eiae  dau  o  ^wn  o*r  nant  yma  yn 
myned  yno,     mi  ^aiff  y  goreu  lawer  o  wobr. 

26.  (y)  mae  Beddgelert  yn  He  da  iawn  i  Ztyagota,  ond  catd 
iaclau  pwrpmol  at  byny,  (y)  bydd  eeasou  brithylliaid  yn 
declireu  oflaen  season  mmon.  paa  bydd  mmom  yii  decbreu 
dyfod  i'r  afon,  bydd  mwy  o  ^ysgota  ynddi  hi  nag  yn  y 
Uynau,  a  bydd  sport  iawn  i  r/ael  am  bell  i  ddiwrood,  un  dyn 
yn  pysgfjta  un  boreu  ar  'Ian  llyn  Dinaa  ar  ol  iddi  lifo  nosoa 
pynt,  ac  yntau  yno  ar  ^oriad  y  dydd  erbyn  tua  deg  o'r  ^loch 
boreu ;  yr  oedd  ganddo  ef  ^edwar  o  mmom^  /job  un  tua  ihrii 
phwyg  ar  ddeg.  dyna  spoH  ■  ora  r^afwyd  eleni  eto  at  ei  gilydd. 
(y)  mae  yn  gofyn  cael  iaclau  oryfion  iawn  i  dr/a  dal  hwy  yn 
un  o'r  Ilynau,  nid  ydyw  ddim  yn  Aru^t  pyggola  heb  yn 
f/jTitaf  £?ael  genwair  mmon^  a  chau  Hath  o  line  wrth  y  ret'/, 
gan  pan  iydd  un  go  /awr  wedi  bachu,   (y)  mae  yn  ^ure  q 

Jyned  ag  o  ddeugain  i  ^edwar  ugain  o  iine  allan  ar  miwaith 
heb  «topto, 

27.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  tori  bken  (fy)  ngenwair,  ond  wrth  hcc 
(y)  ma©  genyf  un  arall  i  roddi  yn  ei  le  ef.  well }  ni  ^ymeryd 
ea^  yn  lie  rhwyd.     f/oUais  sa?nofi  wrth  nag  oedd  yna  neb  yn 


of  the  clock  morning ;  was  with  him  four  of  salmons,  each 
on©  towards  three  pounds  on  ten  {^zthirteen  poundsj.  There 
sport  best  was-got  this-year  yet  to  one-another  (=at  onse). 
Is  asking  (=^it  ia  required)  getting  tackls  strong  very  to  try 
caching  them  in  one  of  the  lakes.  Not  is  anything  reliabl 
fishing  without  first  getting  rod  salmon,  and  hundred  yard 
of  line  at  the  winch,  with  (=becauz)  when  is  one  rather 
big  after  hooking,  is  sure  of  going  with  from  forty  to  four 
twenty  (  =  eighty)  [yards]  of  line  out  on  one-time  without 
stopping. 

27.  I  am  after  breaking  point  my  rod,  but  thru  luck  is 
with-me  one  other  to  put  in  his  place.  Better  to  us  taking 
gaff  in  place  [landing- J  net,  I- lost  sidmon  thru  that*not  was 
there  anyone  near  to  me  to  gaff  him  to  me.     On  me  need  get 
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'gjufjovo-i  rnii,  -nai  Qi/jo  kaayl  'kjastm:  yynga  nolig,  heb 
yockI  rhyy  deeiinee  tjj  vain.  -maar  blyan  roil;  ^aa,  ond 
-inaar  gaUin*byyr  wanani  bon  :  -maawedi  sigoan  barod.  syt 
blyyadir  gova?  -rhai  luydjontarhai  koxjonsy'San  taro  ora. 
-raaa  lauarwedi  deydurj>a-i  -too da  blyan  -maanhuani  aliian 
-gooxii  voo^yaa  yyn  '^aa  jaun  :  syt  yynadi  bono  ?  -maaQ- 
haan  debigvelmaanhiiaDkaali  galu — bleinanhuaii  goxjon,  -ai 
bouanhuaa  ^yoa, 

28.  paidjuxa  foaj^idim,  -neerai  drauxan  rhyy  sadyn,  nestjT 
ravaL  -mivjy"S  ambal  yjmiiii  noidjoata  blyan,  -ond  ^imani 
xamydhi,  -ak  velyba^an  nanml  jaun  -kaayli  baxyo^i  ajan 
rula.  -ond  panba^anliuwedi  baxyo^i  ajan,  -maanhuan 
stouts  vlau-an  :  -bii'8aniiii  huuyoor  hanarboej?  banag  kyni 
kaaylnhuiir  Ian,  -naafee'basanhuwedi  baxyani  kega*  pam  ? 
08  by'^anhiiwedi  baxyani  kega,  -byy'S  raidffjTiliu  gadu-i 
kegaan  gorad,  -ak  wedynbyyS  duuranmyndi  meiin,  -akiini 
bo*^iobuan  vy-an. 


29.  leemaar  enwar  ganoxi  ? ;  welishi  moni  ganoxiers  'troo 
man.  wel,  naa\yomi  ^im  ar  h^nan  sgota*ara  talum  jaun  : 
-dadir  kuux,  -vii^unian  arvar  gamyd,  ^iniyu  gaayl  ruan. 
-adadi  ''Sim  gwer]>  heb  guux  ar  lyn,  -os  naavyy^hian  wynt 
kryyjaun.  egotaan  ravon  dipyn  waij'ja,  traa  by-ohiuoo 
lauiio  "Suur;  -ond  ruandoos  dim  duunin  bono;  -a  dunian 
byyd  bee  naa-i,  -os  naa  sgota-i  'noos  w9i|>ja  hevo  'pryy- 


caat :  one  raedium^  without  being  too  thick  nor  too  slender, 
la  the  fether  [=fly]  right  good,  but  is  the  gut  rather  weak 
in  her  atnrap:  'she-is  after  bruizing  alredy.  What  quality 
fethers  ar  the  best?  Sum  brown  or  sum  red  ar  striking 
(=take)  best.  Is  many  after  eoying  to  me  being  the  fether 
ar  they  calling  *cocbybondu*  one  good  very:  wliat  quality 
one  is  she  ?  Ar  they  like  as  ar  they  getting  their  calling — 
their  points  red,  and  their  stumps  black. 

28.  Abstain  with  getting-hot  anything  (  =  getting  excited), 
or  you- wil- strike  too  sudden,  until  {=so  that)  breaks  the 
hold.  Is  sura  one  jumping  at  the  fether,  but  not  taking 
her»  and  so  ar  often  very  getting  their  hooking  outside 
dum where.      But  when  ar   they  after  hooking  outside,  ar 
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agos  ataf  fi  i  g^^o  ef  i  mi.  arnuf  fi  eisieu  cael  emti'ng:  uu 
r/aoolig,  heb  fod  rhy  r/ew  neu  ry/ain.  (y)  raae  y  hlnen  right 
dda,  ond  (y)  mae  y  gyten  iur  wan  yn  ei  bon  :  (y)  mae  wedi 
sigo  yn  /^arod,  (pa)  aut  ilu  ydyw  y  goreu  ?  rbai  llwydion 
ynte  rhai  coehion  sydd  yn  taro  Wea.  (y)  mae  Uawer  wedi 
dyweyd  wrthyf  fi  fod  y  Muen  maent  hwy  yn  ei  'alw  yn  ^ocL- 
y-fon-ddu  yn  un  dda  iawn  :  (pa)  aut  un  ydyw  bono?  (y) 
maent  hwy  yn  t/ebig  fel  (y)  maent  bwy  yn  cael  eu  galw — (eu) 
blaenau  hwy  yn  ^ochion,  a'a  bc*nau  bwy  yn  dduon. 

28.  pcidiwch  a  phoethi  dim,  nen  mi  darawch  yn  rhy 
rnddefiy  nea  tyr  yr  'afael.  mi  fydd  arabell  un  yn  neidio  at  y 
Muen,  ond  ddim  yn  ei  cbymeryd  bi,  ac  fclly  byddan  yn  ami 
iawn  yn  cael  eu  bachu  oddiallan  rywle*  ond  pan  byddant 
hwy  wedi  bachu  oddiallan,  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  Htoui  oflawan  : 
(y)  byddant  yn  hwy  oV  haner  /joth^ynag  cyn  eu  cael  hwy  i'r 
'lan»  na  phe  buasent  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau.  paham  P 
OS  byddant  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau,  bydd  (yn)  raid 
iddynt  hwy  ^adw  eu  cegay  yn  agored,  ac  wedi  hyny  (y)  bydd 
dwfr  yn  myned  iraewn,  ae  yn  eu  boddi  hwy  yo  fuan. 

29*  (yn)  mha  le  (y)  mae  yr  *enwair  genych  chwiP:  (ni) 
welais  hi  mo  honi  genych  chwi  er  ys  tro  ynawr.  ftell,  na 
fam  i  ddim  ar  y  llyn  yn  pysgota  er  ys  talm  iawn  :  nid  ydyw 
y  cwch,  fyddwn  i  pi  arfer  (ei)  gy meryd,  ddim  i'w  f/ael 
ynawr,  a  nid  ydyw  ddim  gwerth  heb  ^wch  ar  y  llyn,  os  na 
fydd  hi  jm  wynt  cryf  iawn.  pysgota  yn  yr  afon  dipjn 
weithiau,  tra  bu  hi  yn  'o  lawn  o  ddwfr ;  ond  ynawr  nid  oea 

they  brave  exceedingly  :  ar  longer  of  the  half  anyhow  {-^at 
least)  befor  their  getting  (=:they  ar  got)  to  the  shore,  than 
if  wer  they  after  hooking  in  their  months.  What-cauz? 
If  ar  they  after  hooking  in  their  raoutha,  is  want  to  them 
keeping  their  mouths  open,  and  after  that  is  water  going 
inside,  and  drowning  them  soon, 

21*.  In  what  plac^^  is  the  rod  with  you  (=your  rod)  ?:  not 
I-saw  her  anything  of-her  with  you  since  turn  (==for  sura 
time)  now.  Wei,  not  was  I  anything  on  the  lake  fishing 
sinse  while  very  (:==for  a  long  time)  :  not  is  the  boat,  wiis  I 
being-in-the-habit  his  taking  anything  to  his  getting  (=to 
be  got)  now,  and  not  is  anything  worth  without  boat  on  the 
lukej  if  not  is  she  wind  strong  very.     Fishing  in  the  river 
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:8gota  noofimaar  sgotwyr  ama-i  giid  man.  paabanmyndi 
laurama  kanta-i  farstjo-i  bu}.  wedynan  vano  am  ^^auynee 
dair  aur  heb  savlyd  ryyn  ber.  -ftn  sgota-ari  hista  wai))ja, 
-nes'ba^anbuwedi  stiQo.  usnos  -Cruugadir  usnosma  hevyd : 
-maahi  moor  olahevor  Joyad.  goran  byydpo  du)aboohi» 
osbyy*  duaran  isaljaan.  -byy*  moor  dau-yl  ambali  droo, 
-nes'ba^anhuan  glayo  kni4a  ur))  %aad  adra,  meemi'va^anari 
tfuyna  namal  jami,  -ari  penamean  tumpaj^o  Vrain  droo  aral, 
-nee  drosryu  glogun  nee  gily%>  -nee-i  traaydmeunrbyu  dul. 
sarjjjo^  yyn  ynwa]>o  benryu  gloguni  lauri  ganol  pu|  drosi 
benai  glystja,  -a  danaleero<ySoan  'xwerj^in  wedyn. 


Stories, 
-a  goog. 

30.  -roo'S  poboldol  %elanan  valx  jaunoor  'goog,  -pan 
glausonhuhi  t^oo  kantari  ooyd,  -ak  ^irnan  likjo-i%i  vyndo^i 
ano-i  stinjog.  -akmi  noy]>on  glau%  gT^tcyj^g  aar  draus 
bulxgar  ^inanyu  xaduno,  -akayj^oni  watj'ohi.  -ond  hedo%a 
googdros  dopa  k)au%.  -akroo'S  pauban  gwaySi :  "  dasa  "yrn 
rtrasganan  rhagor,  -vasahi  %iman  mynd."  -raaanhuan  galu 
pobol'dol  %elanan  'gogjad  arool  hany. 


piece  times  (=a  litl  sumtimes),  whilst  was  she  rather  ful 
of  water ;  but  now  not  is-there  any  water  in  her ;  and  not 
know  I  in  the  world  what  thing  shal-do  I,  if  not  fish  I 
night  times  (=8umtimes)  with  worm.  Fishing  night  ar  the 
fishermen  here  together  (=all)  now.  All  going  down  for 
the  first  to  take-first  the  pool.  After  that  in  the  place  there 
for  two  or  three  hours  without  moving  the  one  leg.  Fishing 
on  their  seat  times,  til  ar  they  after  stiffening.  Week  bad 
is  the  week  here  also :  is  she  so  light  with  moon.  Best  in 
(the)  world  the  darkest  is  she,  if  is  the  water  low  very.  Is 
so  dark  sum  to  turn  (=sum times),  until  (=that)  ar  they 
lighting  candls  at  cuming  home,  or  ar  on  their  nozes  often 
very,    on   their   hods    within   bush   of   thorns   turn   other 
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dim  dwfr  yn  hono;  a  nid  wn  i  yn  (y)  byd  (pa)  heih  wnaf  fi, 
oa  Da  pyBgotaf  fi  noa  weithiau  hefo  pryf.  pysgota  bos  (y) 
mae  y  pysgotwyr  yma  igyd  yoawr,  pawb  yn  myned  ilawr 
am  y  cyntaf  i  fftrsfio  ei  hwli,  wedi  hyny  yn  (y)  /an  yoo  am 
ddwy  neu  ^air  awr  heb  syflyd  yr  un  fer.  yn  pysgota  ar  eu 
heistedd  weithiau,  lies  byddant  hwy  wedi  atijfio.  wythnos 
ddrwg  ydyw  yr  wythnos  yma  hefyd  :  (y)  mae  hi  raor  'oleu 
hefo  lleuad.  goreu  yn  (y)  byd  po  t/ywyllaf  byddo  hi,  os 
bydd  (y)  dwfr  ya  isel  iawn,  (y)  bydd  mor  </ywylI  ambell  i 
dTo,  nes  byddant  hwy  yn  goleuo  oanwyllan  wrth  ddyfod 
adref»  neu  mi  fyddant  ar  eu  trwynau  yn  ami  iawn,  ar  eu  penau 
raewn  twmpath  o  ddrain  dro  arall,  neu  (/ros  ryw  f/logwjTi  neu 
gilydd,  neu  eu  traed  mewn  rhyw  i/wll.  syrthiodd  un 
unwaith  o  ben  ryw  ^logwyn  ilawr  i  //anol  pwU  droB  ei  ^en  a*i 
^luatiaUy  a  dyna  Ue  yr  oedd  ef  yn  chwerthin  wedi  byn. 

J  i70g. 
30.  yr  oedd  pobl  Dolwyddelan  yn  falch  iawn  o'r  gog^ 
pan  /;Iyw8ant  hwy  hi  tro  cyntaf  erioed,  ac  ddim  yn  /icio  iddi 
/yned  oddiyno  i  Ffeatiniog.  ac  mi  wnaethant  f/Uiwdd  gwrysg 
ar  draws  bwlcb  (y)  Gerddinen  iw  chadw  yno,  ac  aethant  i 
tcaicho  hi*  ond  ehedodd  y  gog  f/ros  dop  y  elawdd.  ac  yr 
oedd  pawb  yn  gwaeddi :  *'  pe  buasai  un  wrysgen  yn  rhagor, 
fuasai  hi  ddim  yn  myned/'  raaent  hwy  yn  galw  pobl 
Dolwyddelan  yn  i^ogiaid  ar  ol  hyny. 


(=another  time),  or  across  sura  steep^rock  or  other,  or 
their  feet  within  sum  bole,  Fel  one  onse  from  bed  sum 
steep-roek  down  to  raid!  pK)ol  over  his  bed  and  bis  eara^ 
and  there  place  was  he  laughing  after  this. 

The  cuckoo. 

30,  Was  peple  Dolyddelan  glad  very  of  the  cuckoo,  when 
herd  they  her  turn  first  ever>  but  not  liking  t^-her  going 
from-there  to  Festiniog.  And  made  fence  branches  across  gap 
the  Gerddinen  to  her  keeping  there,  and  went  to  wach  her. 
But  fiew  the  cuckoo  across  top  the  fence.  And  was  everyone  ex- 
claiming ;  '*  if  had-been  one  branch  mor,  bad-been  Bhenot  going." 
Ar  they  calling  peple  Dolwyddelan  cuckoo-men  after  this. 
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-a  '^ay  been  laqk. 

31.  -roo^  day  heen  laqkan  byuan  toytTOor'dol  ^clao»  -a 
cL^yjionii  gooyd'havod  rhiisgi  dori  polyn  presab.  -ak  erbyni- 
^ynhu  vyndagoo  adra,  -roo^an  rhjj  hiir,  -a  dayj'oimg^oani 
ooli  gooyd^havod  rhiisgrdori  damobono.  -akmaa  been 
^jarab  ar  ool  biiny  :  *'  -vyyri  ooydrhyy  hiiro  gooydond 
ynwofiaii'dol  ^elati.** 

kadu  kavriiindol  ^elan, 

32,  lauaro  amsara  nool^  -roo'^  Jopuriiti'dol  Selan  nal«n 
Bgweny.  vely',  pan*va"^a  axos  kadu  kavri  am  be]?a  ga'merid 
oor  Jop  heb  daly  am  danynbu,  -roo^  giioovo  for  holol 
r/poKjoli  noydhany ,  seev,  :rhoi  lyyna  noy^a  wer|»id  meun 
lyfr.  yBwalroo^  farniur,  -a'xauovo  jj^avri'hevovo.  -ak 
urjj  setlio  -roo*^a  fopuran  enwir  pcj^aoo^a  farmurwedi  kaayh 
"  kayl^ox  buuyso  Jugur,"  meSavo,  gan  buyntjoati  lyyn  (-vel 
liyn  [>).  "  doo/'  me^ar  tarraiir,  *'  kayJ?ox  xwartaro  dee/' 
gan  bwyotjoata  lyyndra  3tevn  (-vel  byn  D)*  "  doo,**  me^ar 
farraur.  **  kay|?ox  *gosyii  bevyd,"  meSar  /opur,  gan  buyut- 
joatii  lyyn  (-vel  byn  O).  **  uaa^o/'  me^ar  farmuFj  *'  -rddu 
iin  gnoyd  kausva  byyn,  -ak  ii  bee  priinun  ii  gausgano  xii  ?  '* 
**  wel,  -radaxwefli  gaaylo,"  me^ar  Jopur,  **  dama-i  lyyno  ar 


Tbe  two  old  youth  (  =  bacbelar8), 

31.  There  was  two  old  youth  li\itigin  Coetmor  Dolwydrlelan, 
and  came  to  wood  Hafod  Rhiegl  to  cut  pole  cow-stull.  And 
towards  to  them  going  with  bira  (staking  it)  homcj  was  too 
long,  andcaroe  w^ith  him  in  his  track  (  —  back)  to  wood  Ilafod 
Rhiegl  to  cut  piece  from  him.  And  ia  old  saying  after  that ; 
"  not  waa  ever  too  long  of  wood  but  onse  in  Dolwyddekn," 

Keeping  acount  in  Dolwyddelan. 

32.  Mnch  of  time  hack  was  shopman  (= shopkeeper)  in 
Dolwyddelan  not  coud  writ^.  So,  wben  was  cauz  keeping 
acount  about  things  wer-taken  from  the  shop  without  paying 
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3L  yr  oedd  dau  lien  lane  yo  bjw  yn  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
a  daethant  i  goQd  Haibd  Rhisgl  i  dori  polyn  preseb.  ac 
erbyn  iddynt  hwy  fyned  ajj  ef  adref,  yr  oedd  yn  rhj  hir,  a 
daethant  ag  ef  yn  ei  ol  i  goed  Hafod  Rliisgl  i  dori  darn  o 
bono,  ac  raae  hen  ddiareb  ar  ol  hyny :  "  (ni)  fu  erioed  rby 
hir  0  <^oed  ond  unwuitb  yn  Dolwyddekn*" 

cadw  cyfrif  yn  Dolwyddelan. 

32*  llawer  o  amser  ynol  yr  oedd  skopwr  yn  Dolwyddelan 
na  'allai  yagrifenu.  felly^  pan  fy ddai  aebos  cadw  eyiVif  am 
6etbau  a  </yinerid  o'r  shop  heb  i/alu  am  danynt  hwy,  yr  oedd 
ganddo  ef  ffardd  hoUol  wreiddiol  i  wneud  hyny,  sef,  rhoddi 
llun  y  nwyddau  a  werihid  mewn  llyfr*  nnwaith  yr  oedd 
JfermwTy  a  chanddo  ef  i^yfrif  hefo  ef.  ac  wrth  neilo  yr  oedd 
y  shopwv  yn  enwi  y  pethau  oedd  y  ^h'mwv  wedi  caeL 
"cawsoeh  bwys  o  siwf/f^*'  meddui  ef,  gan  iwyntio  at  ei  lun 
(fel  byn  t>).  **do/*  meddai  y  jfrmiwr.  '*  cawsocb  cimarter 
o  de/*  gan  /myntio  at  y  llun  ffracbefa  (fel  byn  D).  **  do/' 
meddai  y  Jfermwr,  **  cawsoch  t/osyn  befyd/'  meddai  y 
«Aopwr,  gan  twyntio  at  y  llun  (fel  hyn  O)*  *'  na  ddo," 
meddai  y  j?J*nwwr,  **  yr  ydwyf  yn  gwneyd  cawa  fy  bun,  ac  i 
beih  prj-nwn  i  gaws  genycb  cbwi  ?  "  **  wel,  yr  ydych  wedi 
gael  ef/'  meddai  y  ahopsvv,  **  dyina  ei  lun  ef  ar  lawr/'    **  tceil^ 


for  them,  was  with  bim  way  holely  original  to  do  that,  tbat-is, 
putting  picture  the  goods  wer-sold  in  book.  One-tirae  was 
farmman  (  =  farmer),  and  with  bim  acount  with  himt  And 
at  eotling  was  the  shopman  naming  the  things  was  the 
farmman  after  getting.  "  You- gut  pound  of  sugar/'  said 
he,  with  pointing  at  hia  picture  {im  tbis  [>)•  *' Yes/'  said 
the  farmman.  '*  You-got  quarter  [of  a  pomidlof  tea/*  with, 
pointing  at  the  picture  again  (as  ibis  Q).  **  Yes,"  said  the 
farmman,  *'  You -got  cbeez  also/*  aaid  the  shopman,  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  (aa  this  O).  **  No/*  said  the  farmman, 
*'  I-am  making  chet  z  myself,  and  to  wbat-thing  wer-buyiiig 
1  cheez  with  you?"  **  Wei,  you  ar  after  getting  bim/*  said 
the  shopman,  **bere  bis  picture  of-him  on  floor  (=down  [ia 
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laun"     "  wel,  -pryyn  banagadio  ar  laurai  pdidjo,"  meSarj 
farmur,  '^xeesi  monovo,  ond  kees  vaayn  livo\"    '*ck)/*  me^arl 
Jopur,  '*  maayn  Iivo  adi*o\  ond  moodiwedi  aq  hovjo  rhoia 
tulani  ganolo  "  (-vel  hyn  0). 

-a  farmur  an  voSIon» 

33.  ar  oxer  raanyShi  ray}>og  -roo^  -fannuraTi  byu  tneun 
ta'Syn  baxan  ;  -ak  er  vood  popej?oi  gurapas  ii9i])aka  syrys, 
atoba^a  boob  amsaran  an  vo^lon,  -nen  wedighevoi  Tfraig; 
-va'"Sa  dima  naa-ani  ble/jo.  vejy,  yyn  darnod,  :panoo^aa' 
:kadu  suun  am  ruba]>oo^an*raynda  mlaaynan  tyy»  ine^a-i 
r?niig  urJ)o ;  "  buna  bun,  rhosu  *xiian  tyy,  -mi  ai  ina 
alan'hevor  gweijjon,  -i  iiii*gaayl  gwelda  vedruxi  blejjo 
xynan/'  velyka  tynudiir  r?raig*vynd  alana  dumod  wedyn, 
-akiir  guur  arosau  tyy.  -a  durnod  liuiiu  -oo^  ^i/jo  'kor^L 
vely,  rboof^a  |aay]:»ana  vySa,  -a  dexro^  ami.  pan  ar  ganol 
kor'^i,  taimla  eiixad,  -ame  ^aljabasa  draxtoor  kuruoo^ 
ganovoan  selarati  gastal  dioda  dim  ala  gaaj^L  vely,  -i  laura 
goo,  *a  dSugani  lau,  paiioo^ii  kuru  ar  ganol  rhedag,  klaua 
-ryu  suuoiin  gegin,  -ak  ar  ynwaj-me  ^aljo^bood  rubaj?  alano»4 
lee  hevor  vy'^a.  rbedo'Si  vany,  -a  danaleeroo'"S  rbuux  wedi 
troir  vy'8a,  -akan   avada  laayj?  o^d  laur.      -auiwyl    tinab 


tbe  book])."     "  Wel,  what  tbe  one  ever  ia  he  on  floor  or 
abstaining  (  =  whether  it  ia  down  or  not)/'  said  the  farmnian, . 
*'  not  got   I   anything  of  him,  but  I-gt^t  stone  grinding/" 
**Oh!*'  Baid  the  shopman,   'Vstoue  grinding  ia  he,  but  niy] 
being  of -me  after  forgetting  putting  the  hole  iu  his  midLj 
Df-him  "  (aa  this  0). 

The  farmman  discontented* 

33,  On  side  mountain  Hiraethog  was  farmman  living  in 
farm  litl ;  and  altho  being  everything  of  his  coinpuss  (^around 
him)  exceedingly  comiortabl,  stil  he-was  all  time  discon- 
tented, especialy  with  his  wife :  was  nothing  she-did  pleazing^l 
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pa  yp  un  bynag  ydyw  ef  ar  lawr  ai  peidio/'  meddai  y 
JfermwT,  **  (ni)  chefait*  i  mo  bono  ef,  ond  cefais  /aea  llifo," 
**o/'  meddai  y  shojnvry  **  raaen  llifo  ydyw  ef,  ond  (fy)  r/uA  i 
wedi  aoghofio  rhoddi  y  twll  yn  ei  ^anol  ef "  (fel  byu  0). 

y  jfrr/?*WT  aafoddlawn. 

33,  ar  ochr  rayoydd  Hiraetbog  yr  oedd  fferm^r  yn  byw 
mewn  tyddyn  bychaa;  ac  er  for  pob  peth  o*i  (^wmpas  yn 
eithaf  cysiirus,  eto  byddai  bob  amaer  yn  anfoddlawn,  yn 
en  wedi  g  hefo'i  wraig :  fyddai  dim  a  wnai  yn  ei  hksio.  felly, 
un  diwrnod,  pan  oetld  yn  cadw  awn  am  rywbt^th  oedd  yn 
mynd  yn  mlaen  yn  y  ty,  meddai  ei  wraig  wrtho :  **  hwn  a 
hwn,  aroswch  chwi  yu  (y)  ty»  mi  af  fi  inn  an  allan  befo  y 
gweijsion,  i  ni  .^/ael  gweled  a/edrwch  chwi  h/emo  eicb  tiunau." 
felly,  cylunwyd  i*r  wraig  fyned  allan  y  diwrnod  wedi  byoy, 
fM»  i'r  gwr  aro8  yn  (y)  ty,  y  diwniod  hwnw  oedd  eisien 
oorddi,  felly,  rhoddodd  y  llaeth  yn  y  fuddai,  a  dechrenodd 
ami.  pan  ar  fjranol  corddi,  teimlai  syched,  a  meddyliai  (y) 
bnasai  dmvhi  o*r  cwrw  oedd  gaiiddo  ef  yn  y  celiar  yn  i/ystal 
diod  a  dim  'allai  f/aeL  felly,  i  lawr  ag  ef,  tijag  yn  ei  law.  pan 
oedd  y  cwrw  ar  ganoX  rhedeg^  clywodd  ryw  swn  yn  y  j/ogin, 
ac  ar  unwaith  meddyliodd  bod  rywbetb  allan  o  lo  hefo  y 
fuddai.  rhedodd  i  fyny,  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  yr  bwch  wedi 
troi  y   fuddai,  ac  yn  yfed  y  llaeth  oddihyd  lawr.      yn  ei 


him*  So,  one  day,  when  he-was  holding  noix  about  sumthing 
was  going  ahe<l  (==on)  in  the  house,  said  his  wife  to-hira  : 
"This  and  this  {=.m  and  so),  stay  you  in  the  house,  I-wil-go 
I  out  with  the  servants,  to  us  getting  seeing  can  you  pleaz 
yourself."  So,  was-agreed  to  the  wile  going  out  the  day 
after  that,  and  to  the  husband  Btaying  in  the  house.  The 
day  that  (==^that  day)  was  want  churning.  So,  he-put  the 
milk  in  the  churn,  tmd  begfiii  on-her.  When  on  midl 
churning,  he- felt  dryness,  and  thoght  would-be  draft  of 
the  beer  was  with  hira  in  the  cellar  as-good  drink  aa  any- 
thing he-could  get.  So,  to  floor  (^down)  with  him,  and 
1'ug  in  his  hand.  When  was  the  beer  on  midl  rnnning,  he- 
Lerd  sura  noiz  in  the  kichen,  and  on  one-time  (=at  onse) 
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kipjo^a  vuyala  {^rauo^  rhuuxiiiii  fen  ne&oo^an  voru.  :ar 
hyn'i  kovjo^vooda  kuruan  rhedagi  laumna  selur,  -i  laura 
goOj  -ak  erbjTi  hiiiiy  ^roo^ii  kuruwedi  rhedag  boob  Iropyn 
hyd  laurii  selar. 

34.  arool  hiiny  -aaj>i  viiuy  iir  gegin,  -a  gwela-ibood 
destan  amsanir  gwaijjon  'Suadi  gin  jo,  -  akiiiita  heb  ^exrapar 
toi  kinjo,  yely-nae  'Saljo'Smaakra  xanado  j^-udvasa  muya 
huylysi  noyd.  arool  rhoir  yyud  ar  taan,  kovjo^vooda  vyux 
vlii}j  hebi  gulun  alan,  *a  rhedo^ya  gulua,  -arae  ^aljo'^a 
:basan*kaal  boljad  meun  rbyu  arS  vexanty  kevniir  tyy. 
ve]y  aaj^ahii  iino.  -an  jya  pen  iir  arSroo^  dibio'lleed  vaur, 
-ak  ovna-iirvyux  6ar]>jo  drosto,  -ak  er  inuu^Tii^o  alyi  watjo, 
:  rhoo]>  raafami  xyrn,  -a  rhooj^a  pen  aroliir  rhaafi  laur  truur 
sini^a  iir  gegin.  -ak"ur)^i  voodwedikaal  kiminto  golado^i 
urj^a  |aay)>a  kuru  aarlmux,  -rae  ^aljo^  ruan  am  neyd 
popeJ>an  bolol  sikir,  -a  rbag  ovuiir  rhaaf  slipjo-i  fur 
liebi''5So-i  gweld,  rhuymo'Shiami  glyyn.  gida  hany,  danar 
vyuxan  sarj^jo  drosa  dibin,  -aki  viinyag  aiita-i  draayd  -an 
ganta-iir  sim^a^  -a  Jrooydo  boob  tyy-i  'Teemoo^  anihi  (-vel 
Byyraeun  beensim  ^y-a  mantal  vaur)  ;  -a  dan  alee* roo^o-an 
dala  vyuxan  liaqjodrosii  dibin  gervy^i  xyrn*  erbyti  hyn 
-roo^a  gwoijjoiian  daad  at  a  tyy  ati  kinjo,     -a  gwela  yj'QO 


tboght  being  sumthing  out  of  place  with  the  chnm.  Ran 
np,  and  there  place  waa  the  sow  after  turning  the  churn, 
and  drinking  the  milk  from  along  floor.  In  his  wjldness 
he-snacht  the  hachet,  and  struck  tlie  sow  in  her  bed  until 
ehe-was  dcd.  On  this  he  rem  em  herd  being  the  beer  running 
to  floor  in  the  cellar.  To  floor  with  him,  and  against  that 
waa  the  beer  after  running  every  drop  along  floor  the  cellar, 

IH,  After  that  he-went  up  to  the  kichen,  and  saw  her  being 
just  time  to  the  servants  cuming  to  dinner,  and  he  without 
beginning  preparing  the  dinner.  So  he-thoght  that  potfnl 
of  porridg  would-be  most  eazy  to  make.  After  putting  the 
porridg  on  the  tire,  he  rememberd  being  the  cow  milch 
without  her  letting  out,  and  ran  to  her  letting-out,  and  thoght 
she-would-be  getting  bellyful  in  sum  garden  litl  side  back  to 
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wylltineb  cipiodd  y  fwyell,  a  tharawodd  jrr  hwcb  yn  ei  phen 
nes  oedd  yn  /arw.  ar  hyn,  cofiodd  fod  y  cwrw  yn  rhedeg  i 
lawr  yn  y  ceiiar.  i  lawr  ag  ef,  ac  erbyn  hyny  yr  oedd  y 
cwrw  wedi  rhedeg  bob  tropjn  hjd  lawr  y  cellar, 

34.  ar  ol  hyny  net h  i  fyny  i*r  //egin,  a  gwelai  hi  bcnl  jmt 
yn  amaer  i'r  gweision  ddyfod  i  //iniaw,  ac  yntau  heb  ddechrea 
parotoi  y  ciniaw.  felly  meddyliodd  mai  erochanaid  o  uwd 
fuasai  mwyaf  hwylus  i  wneyd.  ar  ol  rhoddi  yr  uwd  ar  y 
tan,  cofiodd  fod  y  fowch  flith  heb  ei  gollwng  allan,  a  rhedodd 
iV  gollwng,  a  meddyliodd  y  bnasai  yn  cael  boliad  mown 
rhyw  'ardd  fechan  tu  cefn  i*r  ty.  felly  aeth  a  hi  yno*  yn 
un  pen  Vr  'ardd  yr  oedd  dibyn  lied  /awr,  ac  ofnai  i'r  fuwch 
syrthio  rfrosto.  ac  er  rawyn  iddo  'allu  ei  umichio^  rhoddodd 
raif  am  ei  chyrn^  a  rhoddodd  y  pen  arall  iV  rhaS'  ikwr 
trwy'r  Hihidde  i'r  ^^egin.  ac  wrth  el  fod  wedi  cael  cynimaint 
0  /yolled  oddiwrth  y  llaeth,  y  cwrw,  a*r  hwch,  meddyliodd 
ynawr  am  wneyd  pobpeth  yn  hollol  sicr.  a  rhag  ofn  i'r 
rhaff  alipio  iffwrdd  heb  iddo  ei  gweled,  rhwymodd  hi  urn  ei 
^lun.  gyda  hyny  dyma  y  fuwch  yn  syrthio  ^/roa  y  dibyn,  ao 
ifyny  ag  yntau  ei  t/raed  yn  f/yntaf  i'r  simdde^  a  throed  o  iob  tu 
i  fe(un  oedd  ynddi  hi  (fel  y  sydd  mewn  hen  eirnddcau  mmdell 
ykwr)  ;  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  yn  dal  y  fuwch  yn  hamjio  ^/ros 
y  dibyn  gerfydd  ei  chym,  erbyn  hyn  yr  oedd  y  gweiaion 
yn  dyfod  at  y  ty  at  eu  ciniaw.     a  gwelai  no  o  honynt  hwy  y 


the  house.  So  he- went  with  her  there.  In  one  hed  (=end) 
to  the  garden  was  a  steep- place  rather  big,  and  he-feard  to 
the  cow  falling  over- him.  And  in  order  to-hirn  being- able 
to  wach  her,  he-put  rope  about  her  horns,  and  put  the  hed 
other  to  the  rope  to  floor  thru  the  chimney  to  the  kicben. 
And  thru  hia  being  after  getting  so-much  of  loss  from  the 
milk,  the  beer,  and  the  sow,  he-thoght  now  about  making 
everything  holely  siife*  And  from  fear  to  the  rope  slipping 
away  w^ithout  to  him  seeing  her  (^the  rope),  he- tied  her 
about  his  thigh.  With  that  here  the  cow  falling  over  the 
steep-place,  and  up  with  him  hia  feet  first  to  the  chimney,  and 
foot  of  every  aide  to  beam  waa  in  her  (as  is  in  old  chimnies 
opening  big)  ;  and  there  place  waa  he  holding  the  cow 
hanging  over  the  steep-place  by  her  horns.     Towards  this 
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honynlia-a  vyuxan  windjo  drosti  dlbin  ;  -a  rliag  ovni^i  dagv, 
rhedo^  ati,  kipjo^i  giilaj,  -a  ])oro^a  rhaaf.  -i  lauraar  vyuxo 
jjtk  oxoT,  -aki  laur  aar  guur  oor  sim^a,  -gan  ^isgin  ninjooari 
beniir  kroxon  yyud.  -ni  raid  swaaegy  -vooda  nraigwe 
-kattl  he'Sux  byj?  aroola  durnod  liunu. 

-a  tailjurar  torur  be'Si, 

35.  an 'Ian  vro}>aii*beeJ>  amsar  nooi'  -roo?  tailjuran  byn  ;' 
ak  nool  arvar  rainsar  hiinu  -di  laoa-i*alwa  digaj?  truu  vyndoor 
nail  dyjqir  lali  nayd  diladiirkam  dogjon.  trim  yaBwanta 
pluuymaa  luybyrka  hoy*"8y8au  pa/jo.  yyn  bora  -roo^gana 
tajljiir  axoai  vynd  by  da  luybyri  vyodati  wai]>.  -roo^an 
digu^hevyd  -¥Oodka  nhebruqi'gurayd  leea  durnod  hunu,  -aar 
tornr  be^iwedi  s^lyso  torir  bee^.  vely,  aat'atiaii  vora 
jaunnr]?  1  ay  ni  kanul,  -ak  erbynvooda  teiljuran  pajjo,  -roc's 
drosi  beniina  b^e^.  klaao^  ru-yniin  pajjo  byda  luybyr,  -a 
gway'So^arno  :  **  vaintadioor  gloox  ?  "  ine^ar  tailjur  : 
"  -vaint  banagadihioor  gloox,  -maaybian  rhyy  vora-ixi  godi 
ato." 


was  the  servants  cuming  to  the  house  to  their  dinner.  And 
flaw  one  of  them  the  cow  strugling  over  the  precipice ;  andj 
from  fear  to- her  choking,  ran  to  her*  snatcht  his  knife,  anc 
cut  the  rope.  To  floor  with  the  cow  of  one  side,  and  to  floor 
with  the  man  from  the  chimney*  with  alighting  directly  on 
his  bed  to  the  pot  porridg.  Not  need  adding  being  the  wife 
after  getting  peace  always  after  the  day  that. 

The  tailor  and  the  cutter  graves, 

35.  In  Llanfrothen  thing  (=8um)  time  back  was  tailor 
living ;  and  acordiag-to  custom  the  time  that  he-foUowd  hia 
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fuwch  yn  icindh  rivm  j  dibyn  ;  a  rhag^  ofn  iddi  ^agu,  rhedodd 
ati,  cipiodd  ei  ^yllell,  a  thorodd  y  rhaff.  i  lawr  a  r  fuwch  o 
un  ochr,  a€  i  lawr  aV  gwr  oV  eimdde,  gan  ddisgyn  yn  union 
ar  ei  ten  i*r  crochan  uwd.  ni  raid  ychwanegu  fod  y  wraig 
wedi  cael  heddwch  byth  ar  ol  y  diwrnod  hwnw* 


Un 


y  ieilim'  a'r  torwr  beddL 


^eth 


ifrothen  ftetJi  araaer 
arfer  yr  amser  Iiwnw 


ol  yr  oedd  teilitcr  yn 
byw ;  ac  3^11  ol  arfer  yr  amser  Iiwnw  dylynai  ei  'alwedigaeth 
trwy  ./yncd  o'r  naiU  dy  iV  Hall  i  wneyd  dillad  i*r  cymmy- 
dogion.  trwy  /jm went  y  plwyf  y  mae  llwybr  cyhoeddus  yn 
pasio*  nn  boreu  yr  oedd  gan  y  teiliwr  achos  i  /yned  ar  hyd 
y  llwybyr  i  ,/yned  at  ei  waith,  yr  oedd  yn  dygwydd  hefyd 
fod  cynhebrwng  i  f/yraeryd  lie  y  diwrnod  hwnw,  a'r  torwr 
beddi  wedi  esgenlueo  tori  y  bedd.  felly,  aeth  ati  yn  foreu 
iawn  wTth  *oleuni  canwj^U,  ac  erbyn  fod  y  teiliwr  }"n  pasio, 
yr  oedd  ef  dros  ei  ten  yn  y  bedd,  cly wodd  rywun  yn  pmsio 
ar  hyd  y  llwybyr,  a  gwaeddodd  arno  :  **  (pa)  /aint  ydyw  hi 
o'r  i^loch  ?  "  meddai  y  teiliwr  :  **  (pa)  /aint  Synag  ydyw  hi 
o'r  i^loch,  mae  hi  yn  rhy  foreu  i  chwi  ^odi  eto." 


calling  thru  going  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  to  make 
clothes  to  the  neighbors.  Thru  churchyard  the  parish  ia 
path  public  paesing*  One  morning  was  with  the  tailor  cauz 
to  go  along  the  path  to  go  to  his  work.  Was  happening 
also  being  funeral  to  take  place  the  day  that,  and  the  cutter 
graves  after  negleeting  cutting  the  grave*  So  he  went  tocher 
(=at  it)  erly  very  by  light  candl,  and  towards  being  the 
tailor  passing,  was-he  over  his  bed  in  the  grave.  He-herd 
aumone  passing  along  the  path,  and  calld  on  him :  '*  What 
quantity  is  she  of  the  clock  Y  **  Said  the  tailor :  "  What 
quantity  ever  is  ehe  of  the  clocks  is  she  too  erly  for  you 
rizing  yet.** 
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I  ad  sura  raor  stories  in  the  Vizibl  Speech  alfabet  for  the 
benefit  of  thoze  who  prefer  it  to  the  Romic  notation  employd 
abuv. 

z}i  oIoocdJp  oCtj]"^' 

36.  :d3i3w  eji  oloocoSr  o[i](;id]i  m\mlii  old][  qIicdJ, 
w]vj  Fj^rrl  co]'^}  o\^  <d3»coo,  -3'V(d1*(d  dJ*,  -pis  aiijwjd) 
xD(£\izo}i    z^i    oIa)CD3p,    -3    aj>D4wI    mpis]!    al*aj.      -3 

F3»rTi'3    ool*     >|^Ti     cd}kio(d3-     3"3'''^^i*®     aj(Dl*s,     -3dT» 

-I  DTa3a)  alp  ©lool. 

37.  -<dJ*wi  01030011  pTto3  ^C*''  ^3®  -3"  oC^QooM 
aj*i0-f*a>  alp.  '']Qr[  oC^Jw  ooCn  vi/3^3®  rFlicD3-rF  -^J*© 
Ailp  ooT*  oolp,  -3  ©liajJwirF  wl}*!©:  "ao()co  Dja»33^ 
«3''3<^P  oC^^aooJwi  aJ*OT."      -3  a'73*yi  0X0300  Cjioolifwl: 

''9[ki  w3>3ot3-dT»  rji  a3cD93c 
-IT  dcd1>T3p  bJci»33p  aCi3c, 
-Jc  dJoo  p3ki)>Coo  s3*c 
D(d3-i  dJ-socdJIcdv  aoojali  dTsd3c." 

-I  pCwIqitoS-^  w(;co3i. 

38.  3*v;  -pCwIq  Ti93uIirsC  >ia5coTiTO3^co  \j[co]i.  ']q'^1 
aoCowD  p]rjDi  Dcolii  -3  '7l>3<i>Io<Dl  a3'Co<»>Ji,  sii3p  >;N> 
-i3^*3'*^'^3'  ^^♦'^  pCwIaJ*^^  Dco3*t^  ;  -3  a59(;a53i(Du  :>iDl'-m  -f 
:>3-»a>I'7  pCwIcoi  aT3*I  •>3^Ci)D2in3-  -03  >3^w  01^3^  "I  Hl^ 
ciojlaj  3ps3ci)  -p3  m]^\Ji  pOi/faJojJco  wCcd3i  ;    -3a  Icdv;  >T'T©f 

>lCD,    Do3iJw3cdI    XdI'TQJQJCdS    cO^,    Qol^ai    >3<^Cj^p()n    SITOJJ© 
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"  1]^/'      ^M^      ^M^'  *'  SiCJ      ^[qT  ?  '\      dE©3<J>      XDI7GJ. 

"o[03,"  r[w3(i>  f[w£s,   "-oJiw  oJiDOui+cj  dqIiixt  o^Jx  olir 

'Bpl  Qlom}   p]ilm   eco!^l*i,   -3  Q}yTi]^l   Dt*v   F3a:U)-f^H' 
i|tw]>3-    Qjico(Djt'D3^^«IXT    Di<J>i,    -s[ajMvJ>}Q]tTCo    aoEco©! 

QCOPjtl  ? 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  IS  with  sum  hozitfltion  that  I  bring  out  tliis  contribution  to 
the  fonology  and  dialectology  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  Euro- 
pean languages*  I  hav  kept  it  back  as  long  as  I  cau,  and  bay 
devoted  three  long  summers  to  studying  the  language  on  tha  spot, 
and  am  simply  unable  to  giv  any  mor  time  to  a  subject  which  lies 
outside  ray  regular  scheme  of  work ;  so  that  if  I  keep  it  back  stil 
longer,  I  shal  only  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  what  I  hav  lemt ; 
eyen  alrody,  after  the  intervid  of  a  summer  spent  in  Norway,  my 
impressions  ar  not  so  fresh  as  they  wer  when  I  first  wrote  out  the 
ruf  draft  of  this  paper. 

If  Tuy  skech  wer  even  mor  imperfect  than  it  is,  I  should  stil  feel 
myself  partly  justified  in  bringing  it  out,  as  a  contribution  to  a 

I    hitherto  totally  neglected  subject.     If  its  errors  lead  any  foneticaly 
traind  Welshman  to  supersede  it  by  such  a  fal  and  reliabl  work  as 
can  only  he  done  by  a  traind  nativ,  its  most  ambidons  aims  wil  be 
fully  acuTuplisht.      Ale  an  while  it  wO,  I  hope,  be  of  sura  use  to 
■    general  foneticians,  as  wel  as  Celtic  specialists,  and  also  to  those 
who  wish  to  lern  to  speak  the  language,   wliich^  on  acount  of 
the  wide  diTcrgence  between  the  writn  and  spoken  language,  has 
I     hitherto  been  a  practical  impossibility  for  most  foreincrs. 
I        In  order  to  make  the  paper  mor  generaly  accessibl,  1  hav  adopted 
I     a  modification  of  my  Broad  Romic  notation  insted  of  Yizibl  Speech, 
I     which  I  much  prefer  mysoll ;  I  hav,  however,  givn  a  few  texts  in 
1  FML  Trmni,  1AS2.^4.  33 
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the  latter  notfttion.    In  my  Eomic  notation  I  regrot  now  that  I  did 
not  nze  (g)  inated  of  (q), 

I  hope  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  living 
languages,  this  wil  bo  found  to  ho  an  advance  on  my  prerioui 
atempta.  I  think  myself  I  hav  made  an  advance  in  one  respect, 
nl,  in  that  of  giving  hi!  texts.  This  is  no  dout  the  most  laborious 
and  respoiisibl  part  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  which  olfcra 
most  pitfalls  to  any  one  dealing  with  a  forein  language,  but,  if  done 
with  reazonabl  care,  is  of  raor  real  value  than  any  number  of  word- 
lists  and  paradigms,  for  it  alone  givs— K)r  atempts  to  giv — the 
unaofisticated  facts  of  tho  lanj^iage. 

I  hav,  of  course,  treated  the  language  thru  out  as  a  living  one, 
and  hav  givu  the  same  promiut^nce  to  the  borrowd  English  as  to  tho 
nativ  element.  The  italicized  words  in  the  texts  wil  giv  a  good 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  English  words,  which,  after  all,  is  sur- 
prizingly  small,  considering  tho  long  and  intimate  intercourse 
between  the  speakers  of  the  two  languages.  Most  of  them,  teo,  ar 
rery  thuroly  natuniHzed,  in  meaning  as  wel  as  form,  so  that  a 
patriotic  WelsbmaE  has  no  mor  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  thorn  than 
au  Engllnhmiin  has  of  his  French  words.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wisht  that  educated  Welshmen  would  cultivate  the  genuin  spoken 
language  insted  of  the  artificial  jargon  of  the  newspapers,  and 
reflect  that  the  superiority  of  such  a  work  as  the  Bardd  Cw^^ 
consists  precisely  in  its  style  being  founded  (as  shown  by  the 
numerous  English  words)  on  the  every-day  speech  of  the  period. 
Welsh  can  no  mor  bo  made  an  exception  to  the  inexorabl  law  of 
change  than  English  or  any  other  language :  it  is  its.  change,  its 
development,  tliat  proves  it  to  ho  realy  a  living  language ;  and  a 
language  that  is  prezervd  only  by  writing  is  litl  better  than  a  ded 
language. 

In  concluzion,  I  hav  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  all  my  helpers 
in  "Wales.  To  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Hafod  Lwyfog,  and  his  amiabl 
family  (especialy  his  sun  David) ;  to  Mr.  Richard  Bavies,  of  Port 
Madoc ;  and,  abuv  all,  to  my  teacher,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of 
Beddgelert,  who  entered  so  thuroly  into  the  spirit  of  my  work  a» 
to  write  out  fonetic  texts  himself  under  my  guidance.  It  would 
hav  been  almost  impossibl  for  me  to  master  the  details  of  the 
language,  or  giv  the  texts  heded  *  Dialogs  and  Descriptions,*  with- 
out bis  help.  The  stories  I  owe  mainly  to  the  Owens  family,  and 
to  Mr.  Davies. 
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XT.— ITALIAN  AND  URALIC  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 
COMPARED.     By  HJ.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  all  human  languages 
are  divided — I^  Isolatiug  j  2^  Agglutinative ;  3^  Inflec- 
tional— only  the  last  two,  which  have  grammatical  forma,  are 
capable  of  famishing  possessive  safl^es*  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  every  language  that  b4?longa  to  these  two  classes  which 
possesses  such  pronominal  forms.  AJthoogh  there  are  not 
only  agglutinative,  but  also  inflectional  extra-European  lan- 
guages (for  instance,  the  Semitic  and  niodern  Persian)  which 
have  these  suflBjLes,  Europe  itself,  with  a  single  very  curious 
exception,  shews  them  only  in  the  Uralic  languages,  which 
form  the  fifth  family  of  the  Altaic  stem,  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  agglutinative  class. 

It  is  to  the  above-named  very  curious  exception  that  I 
intend  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  hearers,  without  even 
attempting  to  explain  its  cause.  An  interesting  and  positive 
fact  will  always  have  more  intrinsic  value  in  philology  than 
a  doubtful  explanation  ;  precisely  as  the  well-ascertained 
existence  of  some  rare  chemical  compound  will  excite  more 
interest  than  an  analysis  of  it  to  which  exception  might  be 
taken. 

The  dialects  of  Europe  (without  reckoning  the  Caucasus) 
belong :  1.  To  ihe  Basque  language,  subdi\ided,  as  I  think, 
into  eight  dialects  (perhaps  nine  if  Roncalese  be  more  than  a 
simple  subdialect),  constituting  by  itself  alone  a  whole  family 
(the  Iberian)  and  the  whole  Iberic  stem,  which  is  one  of  the 
agglutinative  class;  2",  To  the  Uralic  family,  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  belongs  to  another  independent  stem 
(the  Altaic)  of  the  same  class  ;  3°.  To  the  Aryan  stem,  one 
of  the  inflectional  class.  No  possessive  suffixes  are  to  be 
found  in  Basque.  The  Uralic  languages,  viz.  Finnish, 
Esthonian,  Krevingian  (extinct),  Livonian  (not  yet  ex- 
tinct), Lapponese,  Mordvinian,  Taheremissian,  Permian  with 
Sirianian   its   co-dialect,  Votiak,   Hungarian,  Vogulic,   and 
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Oatiak,  are  generallj  richly  provided  with  them,  the  only 
exceptions  being  Eathoniao,  Krevingian,  and  Livonian,  in 
which  they  are  ignored.  The  languages  of  the  Aryan  stem, 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  Celtic  or  Gaelo-Carabrian,  the 
Greco-Albano-Latin,  the  Germano-Scandinavian,  and  the 
Slavo-Lettic  families,  are  all,  with  the  sinjrle  exception  to 
which  I  now  come^  without  possesaive  suffixes.  I  should 
state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  Greek  en cH tics  to  be  such  ; 
for  exam  pie  J  fMov  in  irwri^p  fjLOu  '  my  father/  pronounced 
7raT7)pfiou  as  a  single  word,  although,  owing  to  the  general 
rules  of  accentuation  affecting  enclitics,  pLov  loses  its  accents 
In  fact,  fiov  and  ip^v  are  perfect  synonyms  meaning  *  of  me/ 

Certain  Italian  words,  and  other  words  belonging  to  the 
Neapolitan,  Abrnzzese,  Northern  Calabrian,  Northern  Cor- 
sican,  and  perhaps  some  other  Italian  dialects  or  varieties, 
present  the  curious  exceptional  cases  referred  t-o.  These 
words  always  relate  to  a  single  possessor  belonging  to  the  first 
or  the  second  person,  and  may  be  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  With  the  exception  of  the  dialectal  jmtrone^ 
patrona  *  master,  mistress  (of  servants)  *  and  the  Italian  cma 
*  house/  vita  'life,'  mra  'dear  (applied  to  a  female),'  these 
words  are  all  names  of  kinsfolk.  They  are  still  used  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  both  in  the  above-named  Italian 
dialects  and  in  the  Uralic  languages,  but  in  the  latter  the  use 
of  such  suffixes  (all  derived,  more  or  less  evidently,  as  in 
Italian,  from  the  personal  pronouns)  is  extended  to  every 
class  of  words,  to  one,  two,  or  more  possessors,  to  all  three 
persons,  and  to  all  three  nurahers  when  the  dual  exists,  as  it 
does  in  Lapponese,  in  Vogulic,  and  in  Ostiak.  In  standard 
modern  Italian,  however,  this  use  has  died  away  and  their  former 
existence  can  only  be  proved  by  citations  from  existing  works, 
as  follows  {See  Table  I.>  Old  Classical  Italian  column)  : 

L  Pdtremo,  for  patre  mio,     Patremo  e  matrema,  in  luogo  ^ 
di  pat  re  mio  e  mat  re  mi  a  :  Patremo  and  matrema^  tmtead  of  1 
patre  mio  and  mafre  mia.     (Prose  del  Cardinal  Pietro  Bemho. 
Firenzo,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97.) 

PdtfffOf  for  patte  tuo,  Non  mi  tocchera  patreto  per 
quanto  avere  ha  in  Bari :  Thy  father  will  twt  touch  me  for  a9 
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much  proptritf  he  km  at  BarL  (Amante  e  Madonna,  verso 
23.)     See  note  2. 

2,  Mdtrema,  for  matre  m(a*     See  1,  Pdiremo, 

Mdmrnata^  for  mamma  ttta.  Meglio  la  conobbe  mammata  : 
T/if/  mamma  knew  her  better.  (Novelle  di  Franco  Sacchetti, 
Firenze,  1724,  no  v.  165.) 

3*  Figihtvhno^  for  figliuol  mio.  Ora  farebbe  bisogno  a  me 
d'aver  moglie  piii  che  a  f5gliuolmo,  che  m'  atasae:  Now  it 
froti/d  he  more  neccsmri/  for  me  than  for  mtj  mn  to  have  a  wife 
that  icouki  help  me.  (Cronaca  di  Firenze  di  Donato  Velluti. 
Firenze,  173L) 

Figliidmo,  for  figU6l  mio.  Figliolmo ;  Mg  son*  (Vocabo- 
liirio  della  Crusca.     Firenze,  1731^  vol.  2,) 

Figliito/to^  for  fgliuo!  tuo,  Va',  racconsola  figliuolto  :  che 
morir  postu  di  atento  !  :  Go,  comfort  thy  son  :  mafjHt  thou  die 
of  anguish  I  (Canzoni  a  ballo  del  Magnifico  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.     Firenze,  1562,  caoz.  23.) 

Fig/idtto,  tor  fgliol  tuo:  Figliolto  :  Thg  soil  (Focabolario 
delk  Crusca.     Firenze,  1731,  voL  2.) 

4,  Figliudhfa,  for  figliuola  tua>  Marita  figliuolata,  e  fiirai 
grand'  opera ;  e  dalla  ad  uom  savio  :  Marry  thy  daughter^ 
and  thou  icilt  do  a  great  work ;  and  give  her  to  a  wise  man, 
(Volgarizzamento  de*  ire  Trattati  d'Albertauo  Giudice  da 
Bre&cia.     Firenze,  1610,  tratt  1,  p.  22.) 

Figliohtta,  for  figliida  tua,  lo  vogho  cbe  tu  mi  dea  figlio* 
lata  per  moglie  ;  /  wiah  that  thou  tnayst  ffire  me  thy  daughter 
to  tvife.  (Volgarizzamento  della  Storia  di  Barlaam  e  Giosafat. 
Eoma,  1714,  p,  23.) 

5.  Fratilmo,  for  fratel  mio*  Disse  fratelmo,  e  poi  non  me 
r  atteae:  Said  my  brother,  and  then  he  did  not  keep  hi'S  promise 
to  me*     (PataflSo  di  ser  Brauetto  Latini.    Napoli,  1788,  cap.  6.) 

Frat^tio^  for  fratel  tuo,  Qoando  da  fratel to  ti  dividesti : 
When  thou  Heparatedd  thyu4f  from  (hy  brother,  (Volgarizza* 
mento  della  Rettorica  di  Marco  Tullio  Cicerone,  di  Ser 
Brunette  Latin i.     Firenze,  1734.) 

Fniteto,  for  frate  tuo,  Senze  mille  rbubrotti  de'  frateti  e 
de*  fanti  tuoi :  Without  a  thousand  reproaches  of  thy  brothers 
and  men-servants,  (Laberinto  d'amore,  o  eia  il  Corbaccio,  di 
Measer  Giovanni  Boecaccio.     Firenze,  151^4,  nam.  125.) 
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6.  Sirdechiama^  for  sirocchia  mta.  E  siroccbiama  pare 
Btalordita:  And  mt/  Bister  seems  to  be  stunned,  (Pataffio, 
Napoli,  1788,  cap.  5.) 

15,  MarUotOf  for  marlio  tno,  SoBpirer4  il  raaritoto,  che 
non  sii  di  lui  piena :  Thy  husband  tcill  sigh^  that  thou  art  not 
frith  child  hj  him.  (Po^aie  di  fra  lacopone  da  Todi,  Venezia, 
1617,  t  1,  cant  6,  str.  17.)  N.B,—l\  tnaritoto  (with  the 
article),  contrary  to  what  Bembo  says.     See  16* 

16.  Mofjiimna^  for  morjlw  min,  Mogliama  nol  mi  credefft ; 
My  wife  will  not  be  lie  re  it  if  I  mid  it.  (Decamerone  di 
Boccaccio.     FircnzG,  1587,  no  v.  76,  num.  8.) 

Mivjliemn,  for  moglie  mia.     See  16.  Moglieta. 

M6gliata,  for  moglie  tua.     &odiamci  i  denari>  e  a  mogliata  \ 
di'  cli'  e'  ti  sla  stato  imbolnto:  Let  us  enjoy  the  money ^  and 
tell  thy  wife  that  he  (the  male  pig,  ital,  *porco')  has  been 
stolen  from  thee,      (Decamerone.      Firenze,  1587,  nov.  76, 
num.  H,) 

Mogfieta^  for  moglie  tun,  Mogliema  e  moglieta,  alle  quali 
voci  non  si  da  Farticolo^  ma  si  leva ;  che  non  diciamo  *  della 
moglieta/  ma  '  di  moglieta ' :  Mogliema  and  moglieta,  ttords 
which  do  not  admit  the  article,  but  from  which  it  is  removed; 
because  we  do  not  say  'delta  moglieta^^  hut  *di  moglieta,*  (Prose 
del  Cardinal  Bembo,    Firenze,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97,)    See  15, 

21.  Cmata,  for  casa  tua,    Molti  son  li  garofani  cbe  a  casata 
mandai :  Many  arc  the  pinks  that  I  sent  to  thy  house,    (Amante] 
e  Madonna,  verso  91.)     See  note  2. 

22.  Vitama,  for  rita  mia,  Deo  lo  volesse,  yitama,  ca  t€4 
fofi'  niorto  in  casa  ! :  Would  to  God  I  had  died  in  thy  kouse^\ 
my  life  !     {id,,  verso  101.) 

23.  Cdrama^  for  eara  ntin.  Bene  lo  saccio,  carama ;  altro 
non  posso  fare :  /  know  it  well,  my  dear  ;  /  can  do  nothing 
else,     {id,,  verso  131,) 

Tliese  quotations,  as  far  as  T  have  been  able  t<>  render  my 
research ea  exhaustive,  contain  all  the  old  Italian  word* 
capable  of  receiving  a  possessive  suflfix.  The  Neapolitan 
dialect,  however,  as  Table  I.  shows,  is  much  richer  in  this 
respect  than  the  old  standard  language.  In  fact,  the  words 
meaning   'grand-father,    grand-mother,   grand-soDy   grand- 
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daughter,  titicle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  brother-in-law ,  sister- 
in-law,  master  or  mistress  (of  servants)  '  appear  in  thia 
dialect  accompanied  by  the  suffix,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
old  Italian. 

With  regard  to  the  Uralic  languages,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  exceedingly  rich  in  words  of 
>  every  kind  that  are  capable  of  receiving  the  poasessive  auflix, 
OD  the  other  hand,  they  aeem  to  be  often  without  words  cor- 
responding exactly  in  meaning  to  the  Italian  and  Neapolitan 
names  of  relationship,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of 
this  paper.    This  relative  property,  however,  is  only  apparent 
and  I  have  prepared  Table  II,   to  prevent  any  one  from. 
falling  into  the  gross  error  of  thinking  them  deficient  in 
.names  for  family  relationships.     This  table  will  show  that 
f  the  Uralic  languages  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  richer  in 
L  names  of  such  relationship  than  any  other  European  lan- 
guage.    It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Italian  or  Neapolitan 
namee  express  a  relationship  generally,  the  Uralic  languages 
often   subatitute  particular  words  indicating  the  numerous 
I  ways  in   which  the   relationship   could  occur  in  individual 
cases,  without  having,  in  most  ciises,  any  word  for  expressing 
it  generaUy,  so  that  they  are  unsuited  for  admission  into 
Table  I.      To  take  two  examples,  the  Italian  word  coffnato 
means    *  brother-in-law/    and    nipote    *  grand -child/    either 
*  grund-son  '  or  '  grand- daughter/      Although   there  is   (in 
this  particular  case)  a  Vogulic  word,  njuobim  {lice  Table  I., 
Vogulic  column),  for  the  general  meaoing  of  the  Italian  and 
English  t^rma,  there  are  five  more  diiferent  ones  in  Vogulic 
for   five   different   cases    {See   Tables    I.    and   IL,    Vogulic 
column)  :    1^.    dk  '  husband's  '  or  '  wife's  elder  brother  * ;   2^. 
liegu  *  husband*8  younger  brother  *  \  3\  jarii  *  wife's  younger 
brother';  ^,pdnt:  'elder sister's  husband';  5°.  vtidpn  'younger 
sister's  husband/     {St}e  Hunfalvy,  *  Reguly  Aiital  Hagyo- 
mfinyai,'     Peatcn,  1864,  pp.  111,  112:    *' Anthont/  Mef/ui/s 
Imi  DUpOHifions*^)     The  second  word  is  rendered  in  Lap- 
poneso  either  by  ag.iob  or  by  akkob  (sre  Table  II,,  Lapponeae 
column),  but  mjfob  is  only  *  man's  grand-child,'  either  *  grand- 
son' or  *  grand- daughter^'  while  akkob  means  'woman's  grand- 
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child,'  either  *grand*son*  or  Vgrand -daughter/  (SeeJ^eem^ 
'Lexicon  Lapponico-Daoico-Latinmu/  Nidrosite,  1768,  pp. 
28,  330 

But  BOW,  is  it  not  delightfully  satisfactory  to  find  in 
Basque,  particularly  in  the  Biscayan  dialect,  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  certain  names  of  kinsfolk  determined  not  only 
by  their  own  sex,  as  generally  happens  very  often  in  all 
languages,  but  also  by  the  sex  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  related  ?  In  fact»  what  happens  in  Lapponese  with  a^ob 
^nd  akkob  takes  place  in  Biscayan  with  annija  *  man's  brother/ 
neba  'woman's  brother*;  arreba  *  man's  sister,'  ahta  *  woman's 
Bister/  in  such  a  way  that  Peter  can  only  have  ngjoV^  and 
either  anaijWs  or  arreba* s,  while  Mary  is  only  able  to  have 
akkob's  and  either  Heba*%  or  atzta's, 

4 

Notes  to  the  two  Tables. 

(1).  Words  preceded  by  *  belong  to  modem  Italian. 

(2)*  This  word,  not  found  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,  occurs 
in  Ciullo  da  Camo  (more  generally  d'Alcamo's),  **  Amante  e 
Madonna."  {See  "Poerai  del  Prirao  Secolo  della  lingua 
itiiliana/'     Firenze,  1816,  vol,  i.) 

(3).  In  Northern  Calabrian  I  have  found  pdtrimma,  pdfrima 
OT  pdiremma^  pdfreHa ;  frdtifia ;  nannu^  ndnnuma  *  grand- 
father, my  gi-and- father  '  J  nfinaat  ndnnuma  '  grand -mother, 
my  grand-mother  * ;  nepuie^  nepuiifa  *  grand-child,  nephew, 
niece ;  thy  grand-child,*  etc. ;  zhtma,  ziuta,  etc.,  with  final 
-nm  and  -la  or  -mma  and  -fia,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
instead  of  -mo  and  -to  or  -me  and  -/p, 

(4)*  Kcpdlemo,  nepofefo ;  nepdfama,  mp6tata ;  mlndtenio  or 
CftJendiemOf  cainuieto  or  cqjendteto ;  cajendtama,  cajendtatay  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  in  Neapolitan,  but  nepoieme^  nepoUie^ 
from  nepote^  meaning  both  *  grand-son  '  or  *  grand -daughter' 
and  *  nephew '  or  ^  niece,'  as  well  as  cundieme,  cundfcie,  from 
cunate^  meaning  both  *  brother*in-law '  and  '  sister-in-law/ 
ere  found  at  any  rate,  in  an  analogous  way,  in  Abruzzesei 
where  besides  sciore  or  ^/rf,  scidrefm  or  slreme,  scwrete  or 
^ireie  *  grand- father '  or  *  grand- sire,  my  grand-father,  thy 
graud-father,'   and    sciore,   scidrerne^   morete^   meaning  also 
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Enomsh  Defikitions. 

FiKKiaa. 

Lapponesb. 

MORDVINIAN. 

TsnERsxt 

1 

elder  brother 



_^ 

Ijalai* 

■'  1 

2 

yuunfier  brother 

_           1 

— 

biwcka 

ioljal 

3 

elder  sUUr 

— 

— 

patiu 

aka    1 

4 

younger  thttr 

— 

— 

sflzor 

aoiar 

5 

father's  fat  Iter 

— 

-- 

— 

tjotja 

6 

mothefs  fatiier 

— 

— 

— 

Mci* 

7 

mn*i  tOrt 

pojannm 

agjob 

— 

H 

8 

daughter**  ton 

— 

ftkkob 

— 

- 

9 

$on'»  daughter 

— 

a«yob 

— 

- 

10 

da ughier^n  dik mj hter 

— 

akkob 

— 

- 

11 

father'tt  ddi'r  broihtr 

f^ta 

fl&kke 

pokaai 

kugm 

12 

((dher^a  tjouiigtr  brother 

8€ta 

cecce 

ijAiii« 

kngui 

13 

mother'g  tlfier  brother 

eno 

a&no 

fceatj 

- 

14 

mother* 9  ijonnger  brother 

eno 

mno 

testj 

- 

IS 

fatiur)*  elder  sitter 

— 

Bie«8a 

— 

jiengii 

16 

father's  gmin^er  »Uler 

— 

deBM 

— 

jienga 

17 

mot  her- s  rhi^r  xi  titer 

— 

goasske 

tjo»ca 

- 

]e 

nnj ther'x  ifotitujer  suter 

— 

muotha 

tjoa<^a 

- 

19 

elda-  brothrr*i{  son 

uei>a» 

seftial 

— 

- 

20 

jfdwtgpr  brothfff  fon 

iippas 

ffikkeb 

— 

- 

21 

siater'jf  nan 

— 

nappad 

— 

-i 

22 

elder  brother'*  daughter 

— 

Bessal 

— 

^ 

23 

ymtnger  hroihefs  dtiurfht*'r 

— 

ickkeb 

— 

- 

24 

sister's  daughter 

— 

ibme 

— 

- 

25 

husband^ »  elder  htother 

byty 

— 

allu 

— 

S6 

hita!mnd*s  younger  brother 

My 

— 

ftvne 

*^ 

27 

wife'$  eleUr  brother 

naalu 

— 

Ijalai « 

oneili 

1 

m 

wife'*  ijounger  brother 

uaiiln 

— 

ba<>ka 

pdrei 

29 

hitJfband'M  elder  ninter 

nato 

mannje 

avne 

onjal^ 

30 

h  us  ha  n^t  yotntger  ii*te  r 

nato 

tnannje 

ftTne 

- 

31 

itife*n  elder  sister 

— 

fiivjug 

baljduz 

onjak 

32 

wife**  younger  iditer 

— 

fiivjog 

Bazor 

■* 

aa 

hxaharuVs  niece 

— 

ibme 

— 

^ 

54 

elder  iiBter*s  hunbavd 

niiode 

— 

IJAl&io 

" 

35 

younger  sisttfs  hiuhand 

uiTodo 

— 

baokA 

r 

SG 

elder  brother'i  wife 

— 

mannje 

Ufilft 

- 

37 

younger  brother's  wife 

— 

mannje 

nras 

^ 

36 

uncle^s  wife 

— 

ibmo 

^ 

1 

39 

husba7td*s  si»ttr*M  hit^lnmd 

— 

RpiliB 

— 

- 

40 

wife's  sister's  husbatul 

— 

fipiUe 

bftljZft 

- 

41 

hvsbamVs  brother' tt  teife 

— 

Hpiliil 

— 

- 

/"/ 

wife's  brather*$  mfe 

i      " 

8piU» 

• 

. 

- 

. 

Permian. 

VOTIAK. 

Hungarian.*  , 
•    • 

•  • 

•  •    •  •  •  • 

• ,  •  •  •  • 

— 

njunj 

b4tya 

kank 

jai 

— 

vyn 

ocse 

kas 

apsi 

— 

aky 

n^ne^ 

opu 

dpi 

— 

suzer 

hiig 

jezi 

apsi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

jiri 

— 

— 

— 

— 

asir-asi 

— 

— 

— 

api 

— 

— 

— 

— 

api 

— 

— 

njunj 

— 

aki 

jai 

— 

njnnj 

— 

kank 

jai 

— 

poles  apai 

— 

aki 

orti 

— 

poles  apai 

— 

sasgi 

orti 

— 

varmaka 

— 

agii 

opi 

— 

varmaka 

— 

6be 

opi 

— 

— 

— 

nin 

ni 

— 

— 

— 

anji 

ui 

— 

— 



I 

apsi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

apsi 

— 

vyny 

— 

— 

ar-posyx 

cipijau 

sidnar 

— 

ak 

lego 

cipijan 

sidnar 

— 

liegii 

lego 

— 

varmyska 

— 

ak 

— 

— 

varmyska 

— 

juris 

— 

— 

vyn  suzer 

— 

Ag 

ort-ne 

— 

uzi 

— 

ing 

ort-ne 

— 

bultyr 

— 

p4nt 

kiU 

— 

bultyr 

— 

pals 

kill 

;etj 

emespi 

— 

pAnt 

— 

etj 

emespi 

— 

vuiips 

— 

— 

kenak 

&ngy 

unj 

angigc 

I 

kcnak 

&ngy 

manj 

angi 

— 

busjono 

— 

I 

kili 

— 

vyn  murt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\ 

\ 
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'  grand- mother,  my  grand-mother,  thy  grand- mother/  are 
still  in  use*  In  Southern  Corsican  I  have  met  with  a  kind  of 
possessive  interfix,  as  in  babuziu  '  father's  brother,*  hahituzla 
*  thy  (father's  brother) '  or  *patruu8  tuns/  from  habu  'father' 
und  zia  *  uncle/  I  do  not  speak  of  possessive  prefixes,  as 
mazia  or  mad  *  my  aunt/  etc* 

(5).  Compare  with  the  Albanian  f^?M  *  brother.' 
(C).  Compare  with  the  Tosk  Albanian  iMC  *  mother  s  aiet^r.* 
(7).  This  word  belongs  to  the  Irtysch  Southern  Oatiak, 
while  all  the   other  words   of  this   column  belong  to  the 
Northern  Ostiak  dialect, 

(8),  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  Ijaijj* young  father' 
and  also  '  grown-up  eldest  brother/ 

(9).  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  nanm  *  old  mother.' 

Additions* 

Tab.  L,  after  number  16,  add  the  two  following  numbers ; 

16".  Fathkr-ix-law,  my  father-in-law.  Ifa/inH  •Suocmro. 
Northern  C^kbrmn  SuocRU,  suoeruma.  Fituikh  Appi,  appini. 
Lappone&e  Vuop»  vuoppara.  Monlmmn  Tatiii  {huf<hand^B 
father)^  tiitam  ;  Testj  {teife*s  father) ^  testem.  Tiiheremismon 
Oba,  obam.  Permian  Joz  ai  {kmha mi's  father),  joz  aie  ;  Tesj 
(fci/e's  father)^  tesjii.  Votiak  Varmai,  varmaiii.  Httuf/arian 
Ipa,  ip4m.  Votjulic  lip,  upom.  Odmk  Iki  (kmband's  father) ^ 
ikem  ;  Up  {wife's  fat  her) ,  upem, 

16"'.  MoTHER'iN-LAW,  my  mothcr-in-law.  Italian^SvbcKnA,. 
Northern  Cahibrian  Socr a,  st)crama*  Fimmh  Anoppi,  anoppimi . 
Lapponese  Yuoxe,  vuodnam.  Mordrinian  A^AI  (husband's 
mother)^  avam;  Tjoiea  (wife's  mother),  tjoscam.  Tnhrreminsiau 
Kuou,  kugum.  Permian  Anj  {husband' »  mother))  anjo;  Tossa 
{wife's  mother)  tossao.  Votiak  Kuba,  kubaa.  Hungarian  Xapa, 
nap4m*  Voguiic  Anip,  anipom.  Oatiak  TJn-imi  (husband's 
mother) f  un-imem;  Upimi  {teife's  m4)ther)f  up-imem. 

Errata. 

Tab,  L  and  IL^  Lapponese  Coiumn,  instead  o/Agya,  agyam, 
agyad,  and  agyob,  read  Agja,  agjam,  agjad,  and  agjob. 
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In  the  following  aouthorn  provinces  of  Italy  Bub-dialecta 
or  varieties  of  the  Tosk  dialect  of  the  Albanian  language 
are  still  more  or  less  spoken :  1*^.  Ahruzzo  TJlteriore  I.  (one 
Tillage) ;  ^\  Molia©  (about  five  viUages) ;  S''.  Capitanafa 
(about  four  villages) ;  4''.  Principuto  Ulteriore  (one  village) ; 
5^  Basilicata  (about  five  villages) ;  6^  Terra  d'Otranto  (two 
villages) ;  7"*,  Calabria  Citeriore  (about  twenty-seven  villages); 
8^.  Calabria  Ulteriore  II,  (about  five  villages) ;  9^  Palermo 
(five  villages),  that  is,  approatimatively,  fifty-five  in  all. 
I  say  **  approxiraatively,"  because,  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  vi^ith  certainty  the  exact  number 
of  the  localities  of  six  of  these  ten  provinces,  aa  I  have  in 
the  case  of  Abruzzo  ITlteriore  I,,  Principato  Ulteriore,  Terra 
d'Otranto  (the  special  subject  of  this  paper),  and  Palermo. 
For  this  last,  see  my  **  Osservaxioni  sulla ,  pronunssia  del 
dialetto  pianiota,'*  preceding  the  translation,  edited  by  roe 
in  London  in  1868,  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew 
from  the  original  Greek  into  this  Palermo  variety,  by  the 
late  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  lamented  author  of  the 
"  Qramnuitologia  Albanese.  "  My  phonetic  orthography, 
adopted  in  this  translation*  as  w^ell  as  in  the  Calabro- 
Albanian,  London*  1869,  although  difiering  from  that 
generally  followed  by  the  translators,  haa  not  been  dis- 
approved by  thera. 

Having  had  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  the  localities  in  which  Albanian 
is  still  more  or  less  spuken  in  Terra  d*Otranto,  I  received 
the  following  very  valuable,  because  very  reliable  informa* 
tion,  from  Taranto,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev*  P. 
D,  L,  \\^  Yincentiis,  O.P,,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"Storia  di  Taranto/'  Taranto,  1878-9»  5  voL  8vo.,  as  well 
as  of  the  **  Vocabolario  del  dialetto  tarantino,*'  Taj^nto, 
1872,  8vo, 

According  to  this  distinguished  writer,  out  of  the  seven 
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Villages  of  tbe  diocese  of  Tamnto,  the  only  places  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  has  been  still  more  or  leaa  spoken 
within  the  memory  of  man,  viz,  San  Marzano,  Roccaforzata, 
Montoparano  (anciently  Parello),  San  Giorgio,  San  Martino, 
Faggiano,  and  Carosino,  there  is  only  one,  San  Marzano, 
where  Albanian  is  at  present  more  u8od  than  Italian,  while 
at  Faggiano,  Albanian  is  to  be  heai^d  only  from  a  few  old 
persons.  In  the  remaining  villagea  Albanian  is  quite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  at  Roccaforzata,  it  has  ceased  to  be  spoken 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  San  ilartiuo  nothing  remains 
but  the  parish  church.     (See  the  small  map  at  the  end,) 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  provinces.  Thus,  at 
Ce^\^cato,  in  the  diocese  of  San  Marco,  and  at  Rota,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bisignano,  both  in  Calabria  Citeriore,  Albanian 
has  hut  lately  become  extinct* 

In  the  following  thirteen  villages  of  the  province  of  Terra 
d'Otranto,  all  belonging  to  the  dioceao  of  the  same  name,  m. 
Mariano^  Calimera.,  Stematia,  Marti  gnano,  Melpignano, 
Castrigliano,  Coregliano,  Soleto,  ZolHno,  CutroHano,  Curse, 
Caprarica,  and  Cannole,  no  Albanian  is  heard,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated,  but  only  modern  Greek,  in  a  corrupted 
dialect,  which,  as  well  as  the  Greek  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  I., 
haa  been  scientifically  treated  by  Comparetti,  by  Pellegrini, 
and  especiaUy  by  Morosi.     {See  map,) 

With  reference  to  the  Albanian  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  which 
is  still  in  use  at  San  Marzano,  in  the  diocese  of  Taranto, 

*  This  gradual  extinction  of  a  langtta^G  haa  a  mouruful  interest.  Had  I  been 
bom  twenty  years  earlier,  I  oould  haVe  neard  Albanian  Ml  spoken  at  Piimiano, 
Hear  Canine^  formerly  in  the  Dueby  of  Cnatru^  and  now  in  tlie  province  of  Rome. 
This  small  bamlcit  of  about  twenty  fftmilioa  was  ^ven  bv  the  Pope,  at  tbe  end  of 
the  lust  centun%  to  the«vo  pr>or  ChristianB  wbo  were  seeting  refuge  from  Mabo- 
metan  persecution  umder  the  piiidance  of  their  verv  €ouraff«oua  and  soldierly 
rector  Don  Sinione^  a  man  wroto  Aome  of  them  still  recolTet"t4?d  about  half  a 
century  a^o,  when  I  iisfd  t-o  pay  them  fr^^oneiit  vimis.  Don  Simone  was  a  verr 
intelHj^cnt  man.  aad  quite  ht  to  be  the  guide  and  admiiiidtrator  of  a  much  larger 
community.  As  he  was  a  mam  of  some  menu*  and  very  oharitabK  his  name  wai 
»tiD  bvld  in  grexit  veneration  by  tbe  Italianized  Albaniims^  who  called  a  detached 
portion  of  the  principality  of  Canino  *'  Plane  di  Don  Siraone,*^  Legendarv  etories 
made  hira  ioraetimet*  app^jir  in  these  plains  by  moonlight,  spreading  out  his  eluakf 
Bn  if  to  protect  hits  cberiBhed  Albanians, 

Such  words  as  tuk  'bread,'  wiif  *meat,*  rruS  *  grapes,' >  *nn/  and  some 
otbew,  rery  few  in  tinraber,  were  still  in  their  memory,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  from  them  of  tht^  nature  of  their  dial*iotal  variety. 

As  thwe  facts  are  almo**t  unknown,  I  have  thought  them  worthy^  notwithstantling 
ihair  comparatively  small  philological  importance,  to  be  prefierred  from  oblivion* 
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P.  De  Vincentiis  has  not  limited  his  kindness  to  the  preceding 
information^  but  has  also  succeeded  in  procuring  me,  from 
a  native  of  that  village:  1^  A  list  of  about  forty  words; 
2^,  Three  phrases ;  3^*  A  very  short  song,  improperly  called 
iti  Italian  ''Novella  degli  sposi,"  viz,  "Romance  of  the 
Betrothed."  The  song  and  the  phrases  appear  in  a  more 
corrupted  form  than  the  isolated  words  of  the  list.  They  are 
accompanied  by  an  Italian  translation ;  and,  as  I  know 
enough  of  Albanian  to  perceive  that  this  translation  is  not 
always  literal,  while  my  knowledge  of  that  language  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  me  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
task  of  properly  correcting  or  modifying  it,  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  giving  the  English  of  the  Italian  translation,  to 
transcribing   the   unsettled    Italian  orthography  ^   of  these 

'  Accivnliii^  to  my  ear,  the  Gheg  ftnd  Tosk  Albankna,  iiicludinj^  tho!^  of 
Scotori,  Grew?e,  Ciilabria,  and  Sicily,  pos8ee«  the  foLlo%\ring  soiiudii,  which,  whea 
they  octuir  in  this  paper,  iir«  represented  by  tke  unutxed  s\*niLol&.  1  h«ve  heard 
all  of  them  from  thu  months  of  native  Albanians,  piirtitnltirly  from  the  piipil.^  of 
the  College  of  Propu^ndtt  in  Rt>me»  These  sound*  are  not  all  to  be  found  m  the 
spme  dialectt  hut  eacTi  of  them  exists  at  least  in  one  djalert.  No  reallv  complete 
list  of  the  Albnniaa  sounds  ha<*  been  given  before  this,  although  Hahn  »  8eem&  to 
be  the  richest  of  rtlL     {See  the  Table  lielow.) 


e=  1)  French  i'  in  mrth  *8access,* 
e  =  2)  French  i  in  dt!  *  thimble.* 
i=c  tn  ht. 

0  5S 1)  French  ft  in  or  *  gold.' 
0  =  2)  French  o  in  mot  '  word/ 

7.  u=co  in  fwL 

8.  y  s  French  h  in  iuue  '  moon.' 

9.  9  s=  1)  Frencb  en  inptfur  *  fear.* 

10.  a  =  2)  French  <-M  m  ftm  •  flro,' 

11.  ^i^tiOMil  a,  ttpproximativeiy. 
12*  <J  =  nasal  r,  id. 

13.  i^  ^na^l  i,  id, 

14.  9-=nflAiil  0,  id. 
16.  ^=mi*ul  «,  id, 

16.  x=t"^*'il  y*  «^* 

17.  a^na^l  ff  id, 
,  k~^  in  ^1^ 

kj  ^Italian  chiin  la  chiavfi 

key.* 
g^g  in  ^0. 
gj  =  Italtim  fhiia  h  ghianda  '  the 

aenm.* 
n=^n  in  ^finpvr. 


S2, 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 
40. 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 


Ube 


22. 
23. 
24* 
25. 
26. 
27, 

2B. 


is^y  in  pQH, 
=  A  ill 


ill  how, 
X  =  German  ch  in  ntteht  *  nijrht.' 
XJ  ^Geniiaa  ah  in  mpht  *  not/ 
7  =s Modem   Grt^ek    7    in   ydfici 

*  wetMing.* 
7J  =  Modern  Greek  7  in  yiwos  *imcc.* 


20.  7h  =  Dutch  ^  in  gmH  *  to  go,* 

30.  t  =  French  I  in  tou^  *  cough.* 

31.  d=  French  */  in  drujc  *  two.' 
n  =  French  r»  in  notn  *  name.' 
nj  =  French  f/n  in  e/tj^ne  *  worthy.* 
th=M  in  thin, 
dh  =  /A  in  thi«, 
a  — f  in  *o, 
z ^Modern  Greek  (  in  (Stop  '  ani- 

£  =  «A  in  shoe. 

k^»  in  pieasur^. 

U  =  Italian  z  in  la  sia  *  the  aunt.* 

41.  dz  =  Italian    s    in    ta   zona    'tho 

jsone/ 

42.  t^  =  Italian  c  in  ia  cvftf  *  the  wax.* 

43.  dii  =^  Italian  ^  in    k  ffmU    *tlie 

people.* 

44.  p=/'  in  pear, 

45.  o  =  i  in  but, 

46.  m=:iii  in  me, 

47.  f  =  fm  foe, 

48.  T  =(?  in  rine, 

49.  ili  =  Polish  i  in  iMo  •  bosom, '  ap- 

proxiraatively, 

50.  1  ^  French  I  in  lame  *  plate/ 
6 1 .  Ij  =  Italian  ^/  inJ^H  •  wma.* 

52.  rr=f  Spftninh  r  in  rey  *  kinfj.' 

53.  r  =  Spiuiifih  r  in  ofo  *  gold.* 
(')=  accent;    (~)=long  quantity; 

id,  with  acceui 
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three  documents  into  one  more  pbonetic,  and  to  making 
some  observations  on  the  isolated  words  of  the  list,  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  other  Albanian  dialects  of  Albania, 
Greece,  Calabria  (Frascineto  variety),  and  Sicily  (Piana 
de'  Greci  variety).^ 


P.     Isolated  Albanian  Words. 

!•  Baf  'bean  * ;  hatha  L  gr^  c, ;  hoih,  hkkel  sc, ;  frasulo  g* 

2.  Bekkumia  'Virgin  Mary/  viz,  *  the  blessed';  bckuem 
8C,  'blessed/  and  also  *  Virgin  Mary';  Perndiljema  tr, 
*  Virgin  Mary/  vk.  '  God's  Mother/  from  Pentdi  *  God  ' 
and  €tti9  *  mother/  corresponding  to  the  Greek  0€ot6xo^. 
For  *  blessed/  I  find  in  fj,  bekume;  /.  bekuara;  c,  s,  bekuar. 
{See  12.) 

3.  Brek  'breeches' ;  br^ko  t  gn  g. ;  tirk  c, ;  tirk,  Sander- 
T&r,  ?arv4r,  brendev^k  sc.     In  i.  and  gr.  *  tirk '  is  '  gaiter/ 

4.  Brem  'evening' ;  mbroma  t.  c.  s. ;  priima  gr, ;  mbreme, 
prema  c,  ;  mr4m9  g* ;  rabrimie^  mrimie,  mrame,  pnunie  8C. 

5.  Biikka  *  the  bread '  ;  buko  *  bread  *  t,  gr,  e.  a,  g.  ; 
buk  sc. 

6*  Drit '  day/  as  in  mir  drif  '  good  day/  but  drif^  in  t.  c.  8, 
g*  and  drii  in  s€,  meau  *  light/  Dit^  '  day '  in  /.  c.  «.  g,  and 
in  8C,  dit. 

7.  Duf  '  gun  (portable)  ' ;  dufek  /.  gr.  s, ;  duffek  c. ;  dyfek 
t,  I  puska  g. ;  pusk,  pusk  e  gjat  *c. 

8.  Enja  *  yes ' ;  po  L  gt\  g,  se, ;  possi  sc, ;  e,  ai  gr. ;  o^  ^* » 

9.  Erbi  *  the  barley*;  eljp  'barley*  f,  gt\  e.g.;  elp  «. ; 
elb  se. 

10.  Fli  *  sleep  (thou)';  flji  t.;  fia  e, ;  fl^  «. ;  flji  g. ;  flei  sc, 

11.  Greg  *  raise  (thou)';  ngre  t.  c,  h,  g.\  ngri  t.\  ngreh  sc. 

12.  Ibekkiimia  '  God/  tiz.  i  Bekkumia  '  the  Blessed/ 
corruptly  for  i  Bekkumt^  a«  Bekkumia  (see  2)  is  properly  the 
definite  feminine  without  the  prepositive  feminine  article  e 
when  it  means  *  Virgin  Mary/  while  the  prepositive  mas- 


■  Ghcg  Albaniriu  k  infiicafwl  by  ^.  ;  Tmk  Albanian,  bjr  /. :  Albauisn  of  Greece, 
'  "  (Calnbna'^,  by  e.  ;  Albimiaa  of  Piana  de'  Greci 


f  ffjr,  I  Albauiim  <>f  Friiscineto 
(Sicily)^  by  «. ;  Albaniau  of  Scutari,  by  sc* 
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cuHne  article  *  makes  all  the  difference,  which  seems  very 
strange,  between  'God  *  and  *  Virgin  Mary,*  Bekkumi^  I 
repeat,  ought  to  be  the  masculine  and  hekkumia  the  feminine, 
as  is  shown  by  all  the  other  Albanian  dialects,  in  which  *  the 
blessed'  or  *benedictu8*  is:  'i  bekoemi'  inst\;  'i  bekumi' ^7, ; 
*  i  bckuari  '  t.  These  are  the  Albanian  names  of  *  God  '  : 
Perendi  (j, ;  Perendi,  Perenni  aci  Perndi  t,  8C,\  Hjfi  «c.j  KgQ 
(archaic)  fj.  \  Inzut  gr*  e,  s,  se. ;  Tinzot  c.  s.  sc, ;  Tenzot  sc.  ; 
Zot -7.  sc,  (Zof,  in  the  other  dialects,  means  'lord,  master,  God/ 
but  not  •  God '  exclusively)  ;  Dzot,  Zotj  n  sc, ;  Dh^y  gr, ; 
Alh4  {Tnrkkh)  t ;  Alhha  [TurJdHh)  sc. 

13.  Jatta  *  the  father ' ;  t4te  *  father '  t  gr,  ;  bab&»  IjAlja  f. 
(This  last  word,  in  (/,,  according  to  Hahn,  either  means  *  young  ^ 
father/  or  *  grown-up  eldest  brother.')     Tat  c.  8,  sc, ;  at^r,  c, 
s,  g,  &c,\  jat  (corruptly,  which  properly  means  'his'  or  *  her 
father')  gr,  c.  «.,  as  is  the  case  with  *  jatta  * ;  bab  sc. 

14.  Jo  *no,'  in  all  dialects. 

15.  Eali  *  the  horse  ' ;  kalj  *  horse  '  t.  gr. ;  k&lja  t ;  kftlj 
c*  g, ;  kal  s, ;  k&l  sc. 

16.  Karap&ra  *the  bell  *;  kamh&na  'bell '  t.\  kumbora  gr. ; 
kumb6r,  kampin  c, ;  kumboQ©  g. ;  kumun  sc, 

17.  Kavaljeria  *  the  staircase  * ;  Ikala  *  staircase  *  t,  g,\ 
ak&lha  gr,  ;  5kal  c, ;  Skalh,  akalh  se, 

18.  Klisa  *the  church'  ;  kjisa  'church'  L  <?.;  kljiso  gr.  c.\ 
kli^  c\  «. ;  kisa  g, ;  kis  sc. 

19.  Krisi  'wine'  {modern  Greek  Kpaa-l} ;  v^ra  t,  gr,  c.  «. ; 
verr9  t, ;  v^na  g, ;  v^u  sc, 

20.  Kriira  *  the  corn  ' ;  grur  *  corn  *  t  gr,  c. ;  gr^n  g,  sc. ; 
dritha  t  gr.  g. ;  drith  s.  sc. ;  bardh  sc, ;  krapua  c. 

21.  Kumare  *ass* ;  gom&r  t,  gr  g, ;  gomar  /.  sc, ;  magjar 
g,  \    magar,  margatS  «c. ;    gaidhiir  c;   7haidhur  s,   (moden^i 
Grreek  ydlBapos:), 

22»  Kupiits  '  shoe  * ;  k9puts9  i,  c,  s.  g. ;  keputs,  kputs  sc* 

23.  Lesidi  'the  hairs';  IjeS  'hair'  L  c*  g,;  Ihes  gn;  les  sc^; 
flok  c,  sc;  kjime  t,  c,  s.  g.\  tsyme,  tsym,  kjym,  kym,  kim  sci 
krip  s, 

24.  Mir  *  good ' ;  mira  L  gr,  c.  s,  g. ;  mir  sc. 

25.  Missi  *  the  flesh ' ;  mis  *  flesh  *  t  gr.  c,  8.  g,  sc. 
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26.  Mma  ^mother';  m4mm9,  dmma^  ^md,  ndnnd,  n^na, 
nane  t;  m^mo,  6ma  /.  c.  8.;  j6ma  c.  (this  word  properly 
means  ^  his '  or  ^  her  mother') ;  muma  8. ;  &mm9  g. ;  am,  nqn, 
non  8C. ;  and  in  ^.,  according  to  Hahn,  ^  old  mother '  n&nna, 
*  young  mother  '  and  also  *  grown-up  eldest  sister '  m6mm9. 

27.  Muskia  *the  mule';  muska  *mule'  L  gr.  c.  g.;  musk, 
musk  8C. 

28.  Nussi  *the  twine';  spango  *  twine'  t.;  sp&go  gr.; 
sp&tig9  g, ;  §pag,  spag,  sidzim  8C. 

29.  P^lja  *the  mare';  p^llja  'mare'  /.;  p^lja  t.  c.  g.; 
p^la  8, ;  pel  «<?. 

30.  Pots&ra  *the  fair';  pazar  *fair'  t  gr.  g.;  paz4r,  bazdr, 
patsftr  8c.;  mark&t  c. 

31.  Erusa  'the  grapes';  rrus  'grapes'  t.  c.  8.  g.  8c.; 
TV&  gr. 

32.  Eussia  'the  bride';  nuse  'bride'  t.  gr,  c»  8.;  nus  sc.; 
nyse  gr. 

33.  Zimbra  'the  heart';  zo'mara  'heart'  t.e.8.;  zimbara  t.; 
z^mara,  z^mbara  g.;  zemer,  zember  8c. 

34.  Stipik  'the  house';  stapi  'house'  t  gr.;  Itapi  t.  g.; 
spi  c.  8C. ;  spi  8. ;  stp!,  Stpie  8C. 

35.  Sendra  'saints';  saint,  sant  'saint'  t.;  s^ft  c;  s^it 
gr.  8. ;  s^it,  sent  8C. 

36.  Skiokkje  (?  sokkje)  'wife';  sokje  t.  c,  8.  g.;  sots,  fat 
8C.;  Ijakurik  t. 

37.  Tresira  'the  oats';  tarsara  'oats'  t.  g.;  dra5ara  gr.; 
trisdn,  tera&n  8C. 

38.  U  *  I ' ;  u  ^  gr.  c.  «.  g. ;  una  t.  g. ;  une  c.  8C. ;  un  g.  *<?. 


IP.    Phrases. 

1.  Lenji  sadrat  dritne.     Ital.  "Lascio  a  voi  il  buon  di." 
I  wish  you  good  day.     Liter.  I  leave  you  the  good  day. 

2.  Pents6  pe  gyam  ime  se  iete  metti. 
Think  of  my  relative  who  is  with  you. 

3.  Ets,  ka  ta  funja. 
Go,  lest  I  beat  thee. 
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IIP.      BOMAXCE  OF  THE  BeTBOTHED. 

1.  Finja  ke  a  ge  te  denja,  ma  isi  paoBan, 
I  feigned  not  to  lore  tltee,  but  it  teas  false, 

2.  Ma  ti  e  denji  pinsieri  imi. 

But  thou  didst  penetrate  my  thoughts. 

3.  PerpoDa  ti  skoda  me  bus. 
I  passed  proudly  before  thee. 

4.  EleTui  pe  de  krist^ra  sengetava  mir  drit. 

//  teas  because  of  the  people  (liter.  Christians)  that  I  did 
not  say  good  day. 

5.  Eom  lea  kusi  denja  mini  u, 

/  hate  maintained  (liter,  left)  in  me  the  good  love, 

6.  De  tna  mire  ti,  zimbra  irame. 
To  love  veil  thee,  my  heart. 

7.  Nani,  pierrimi  didakami  mira ; 
Now,  let  the  sincere  love  return  to  us  ; 

8.  Se  skiokkje  (Psokkje)  mi  kadiessiei,  gedo  Ibekkumia. 
For  thou  shalt  be  my  uife,  please  God. 

N.B. — ^The  language  of  this  song  and  that  of  the  preceding 
phrases  is  very  corrupt. 

The  following  notes  are  referred  to  on  the  next  page. 

*  The  Roman  numerals  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  sounds  of  Xote  2.  The 
Arahic  figures  in  the  other  columns  give  the  current  numbers  of  the  sounds  of 
each  dialect. 

*  The  Albanian  of  Calabria  is  here  meant  that  of  Frascineto  in  Calabria  Citeriore. 

*  The  Albanian  of  Sicily  is  here  meant  that  of  Piana  de'  Greci  in  the  Province 
of  Palermo. 

'  A  preceding  dot  means  that  the  sound  represented  by  the  number  is  only 
partially  used. 
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Table  exumeratino  the  Simple  Albaioak  Soxtnds  accobdino  to  Dialects.* 


Symbols. 

SctrrAKJ. 

Ghko. 

T08K. 

Obebcs. 

Calabkia^ 

Sicily.^ 

I.  a 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II.  e  1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

III.  e  2) 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

8 

IV.  i 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

V.  0  1) 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

VI.  0  2) 

6 

6 

6 

— 

6 

VII.  u 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

VIII.  y 

8 

8 

8 

6 

-.. 

— 

IX.  3  I) 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

X.  9  2) 





•10 

— . 

— 

XI.  f 

10 

10 

_ 

.» 

^_ 

— 

XII.  ^ 

11 

11 







— 

XIII.  i 

12 

12 

«. 

.. 

9 

— 

XIV.  9 

13 

13 

^^ 





— 

XV.  ^ 

14 

14 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

XVI.  y. 

15 

15 

... 

_ 

«. 

— 

XVII.  ^ 



«« 

_ 

10 



XVIII.  k 

16 

16 

11 

8 

11 

9 

i           XIX.  kj 

17 

17 

12 

9 

12 

10 

XX.  g 

18 

18 

13 

10 

13 

11 

XXI.  gj 

19 

19 

14 

11 

14 

12 

XXII.  n 

20 

20 

15 

12 

16 

13 

XXIII.  j 
XXIV.  1i 

21 

21 

Id 

13 

16 

14 

22 

22 

17 

14 

.. 

~~. 

XXV    X 

— 

•23' 

•18 

15 

17 

16 

XXVI.  xi 

— 

•24 

•19 

16 

18 

16 

XXVII.  y 

— 

.. 

•2Q 



— 

.. 

XXVIII.   yj 
XXIX.  yi 



•25 

•21 



_ 

17 





.. 

18 

XXX.  t 

23 

26 

22 

17 

19 

19 

XXXI.  d 

24 

27 

23 

18 

20 

20 

XXXII.  n 

25 

28 

24 

19 

21 

21 

XXXIII.  nj 

26 

29 

25 

20 

22 

22 

XXXIV.  th 

27 

30 

26 

21 

23 

23 

XXXV.  dh 

28 

31 

27 

22 

24 

24 

XXXVI.  8 

29 

32 

28 

23 

25 

25 

XXXVII.  z 

30 

33 

29 

24 

26 

26 

XXXVIII.  8 

31 

S4 

30 

25 

27 

27 

XXXIX.  i 

32 

35 

31 

26 

28 

28 

XL.  to 

33 

36 

82 

27 

29 

29 

XLI.  dz 

34 

37 

33 

28 

30 

30 

XLII.  t5 

35 

38 

34 

29 

31 

31 

XLIII.  di 

36 

39 

35 

30 

32 

32 

XLIV.  p 
XLV.  h 

37 

40 

36 

31 

33 

33 

38 

41 

37 

32 

34 

34 

XLVI.  m 

39 

42 

38 

33 

35 

36 

XLVII.  f 

40 

43 

39 

34 

36 

36 

XLVin.  y 

41 

44 

40 

85 

37 

87 

XLIX.  Ih 

42 

•45 

•41 

36 

— 

— 

L.  1 

43 

46 

42 



38 

38 

LI.  Ij 

44 

47 

43 

37 

39 

39 

Lll.  li- 

45 

48 

44 

38 

40 

40 

LIII.  r 

46 

49 

46 

39 

41 

41 

j                 S.  63 

46 

49 

45 

39 

41 

41 

PhU.  Trans.  1882-8-4. 
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Concluding  Remark, 
Although  ia  appreciating  the  Albuniau  souiids  I  ha' 
principally  depended  on  my  own  ear,  I  have  not  neglec 
to  consult  the  following  works :  P.  The  Grammar,  tl 
Italian  Albanian,  and  the  Albanian  It^Uan  Dictionaries 
P*  F.  Ko&si.  Rome,  1866-7t5.  The  worka  of  this  auth 
in  spite  of  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  Gheg  dioli 
of  Scutari,  being  wholly  unscientific,  I  have  been  obliged 
submit  several  of  his  statements  to  one  of  the  most  com  pet ' 
judges  of  this  dialect,  Monsignor  G.  Crasnich,  Mitred  Abbot 
of  Mirditta,  and  a  native  Albanian.  A  long- continued 
discussion  with  this  Prelate  and  P.  Rossi  has  almost  alwa; 
confirmed  my  appreciations  of  the  Albanian  sounds 
Scutari.  2^,  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthe 
translated  by  P-  Rossi  into  this  dialect,  but  at  the  same 
time  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Monsignor  Cra$ni« 
3*^,  My  own  **  Osservazioni  sulla  pronunzia  del  dialetw 
scutarino,  etc.,*'  preceding  that  translation,  edited  by  im 
in  London  in  187U,  and  one  copy  of  which  I  have  bad  tB 
hononr  to  present  to  our  Society.  4°.  *'  Element i  graramati- 
call  della  lingua  albaneee/*  by  G.  Jungg,  S.J.  Scutari,  1 
For  the  Gheg  central  or  general  dialect,  Hahn's  great  wi 
has  been  one  of  my  guides,  but  above  all  Kristoforidbi 
works.  For  the  Tosk  dialect  of  Albania,  I  have  not  fa 
to  consult  Hahn's,  Dozon's  and  Kristoforidhis's  works 
or  In  Tosk,  For  the  Tosk  of  Greece,  my  only  printed  guidd 
has  been  ^^^AkfiavLttop  aXt^a^TfraptJQV  aara  to  iv  *£ 
6fj.t\ov^€vou  ak^apifcop  iSmfua/*  by  Kolorioti.  Athens,  18i 
but  several  Albanians  of  Greece  have  also  enabled  me 
appreciate  the  sounds  as  utt-ered  by  themselves.  For 
Tosk  dialects  of  Frascineto  in  Calabria  Citeriore  and  f<Mf 
the  Tosk  of  Piana  de'  Greci  in  the  Province  of  PalerBH 
I  have  followed  my  own  *'  Osservairioni "  preceding  tos 
translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  in^ 
these  two  dialects;  the  first  by  Sig.  V.  Dorsa  (London,  186H 
and  the  second  by  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  *' Grammatologia  albanese  **  (London,  18^ 
These  two  translations  I  have  already  presented  to  our  Socii 
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Albania, 

occasions 

inigaglia 

is  pretty 

3emetrio 

months ; 

>ral  con- 

3  sounds 

Albanian 

(receding 

of  pre- 

>mpiled. 

PRESI- 

»CIETY, 

MEET- 

.  A.  H. 


PAOH 
ATTBR- 
639 

Lan- 

?HILO- 

JTB    ...  544 

Lan- 
;a.  By 
672 

DY    OF 

r,M.A.  677 

SIDENT  599 
^OUKS 
ONART 
601 


\ 

V  « 

V  f 

\  ! 


the  office 
'Standing 
ary  upon 
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Albanians  of  Scutari,  Middle  Albania,  Southern  Albania, 
jSreecei  Culubria,  and  Sicily,  I  have  bud  frequent  occasions 
to  hear  at  Rome,  Venice,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia 
(before  the  suppression  of  the  celebrated  fair  of  this  pretty 
little  town),  and  even  here  in  London,  where  Don  Demetrio 
Camarda  of  Piana  de*  Greci  was  my  guest  for  aome  months ; 
but,  in  spite  of  al!  ray  researches  and  so  many  oral  con- 
tributions, it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  sounds 
occurring  in  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  Albanian 
language  are  to  be  found  registered  in  the  preceding 
Table,  which  has  no  other  pretension  than  that  of  pre- 
senting the  richeat  list  of  these  sounds  hitherto  compiled. 
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Ladibb  and  Osntlembn, 

Members  op  thb  Philolooical  Soctett,^ — 

Whbx  you  did  me  the  honour  of  re-electing  me  to  the  office 
of  President  two  years  ago*  it  was  with  an  underatanding 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Dictionary  upon 
my  time  and  energies,  I  should  be  spared  the  luhour  of 
preparing  an  anouul  Presidential  Address.  Last  year^  ac- 
cordingly, our  annual  meeting  took  place  without  any  such 
accompaniment,  and  I  believe  I  might  have  claimed  a  similar 
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dispensation  again  this  evening.  May  I  still  crave  the  same 
indulgence,  to  excuse,  not  my  silence,  but  the  ill-digested 
and  inadequate  apology  for  an  address  which  I  venture  to 
oifer.  Since  undertaking  the  Dictionary,  I  have  felt  con- 
strained to  say,  under  the  attractions  of  many  things  which 
I  should  like  to  do,  "  Hoc  unum  facio ; "  and  this  restriction 
of  my  attention  to  a  single  object  and  to  matters  directly 
bearing  upon  it,  which  prevents  me  from  expatiating  in  the 
fields  of  General  Philology,  and  presenting  you  to-night  with 
a  broad  tableau  of  the  present  state  of  Philological  science,  and 
of  its  progres  during  the  last  two  years,  has  also  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  spend  time  in  petitioning  foreign 
philologists  for  reports  on  the  various  departments  which 
they  severally  cultivate ;  so  that  I  have  also  but  small 
wealth  of  this  borrowed  sort,  wherewith  to  eke  out  ray 
own  deficiencies.  No  one  can  feel  more  painfully  than  I  do 
the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  overflowing  address  of  ifr. 
Ellis  two  years  ago  and  my  own  this  evening;  may  other 
services  to  the  Society  and  to  English  philology  be  accepted 
in  compensation ! 

Obituary. 

These  anniversary  meetings  seldom  return  without  bringing 
some  vacant  places  to  remind  us  that  one  or  more  of  our 
fellow-workors  have  during  the  year  gone  over  to  the  great 
majority.  On  the  present  occasion  we  miss  the  face  of 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  who 
was  seldom  absent  from  our  meetings.  ^Ir.  Charles  Bagot 
Cayloy.  So  rt^gulur  indeed  was  Mr.  Cayley  in  his  attendance, 
that  it  was  with  no  little  surprise,  that  on  assembling  on  the 
7th  of  IWenibor  last  to  hear  a  paper  road  by  him  upon  •'^ne 
of  the  branches  of  Gret^k  philoloiry,  to  which  he  devoted  iiis 
attention,  we  found  ourselves  waiting  for  his  appearance. 
He  never  came  :^  unknown  to  any  of  us  then,  he  had  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  precedinir  day,  apparently  of  heart 
disease,  and  during  sleep.  Mr.  Cayley,  who  was  the  son  »)f 
Henry  Cayley,  a  Kus«jia  merchaur,  an<l  a  younir^fr  brtjcher 
of  the  well-known   Sadie riau   Pruftjs^ur  at   Cambridge,  was 
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tarn  near  St,  Pet^ersburfJ:  in  1823;  educated  at  Mn  Polle- 
cary*s  scliool,  Blackheatb,  Kiiig*a  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  second  class 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  in  1845*  Several  of  his  earlier  years 
had  been  epetit  in  Russia,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  there 
acquired  something  of  the  facility  as  a  linguist  which  the 
Russians  are  coram  only  supposed  to  possess.  At  King's 
College,  London,  he  became  the  most  proficient  pupil  of  the 
Itah'an  Professor,  Gubriole  Roaetti,  and  to  Mr.  W*  M. 
Rosetti  we  are  indebted  for  u  genial  notice  of  his  linguistic 
and  literary  work  which  with  the  author's  permission  I 
transfer  to  these  pages, 

"  Ris  principal  success  aa  a  poetic  translator  is  the 
'  Divine  Comedy '  of  Dante,  in  tlie  original  terzn  rima^ 
published  towards  185*3-55,  in  three  volumes,  with  a  fourth 
volume  of  very  serviceable  notes.  So  largo  and  arduous  an 
attempt  as  the  *  Divine  Comedy/  anglicized  in  its  own 
trying  metre,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  certain  draw- 
backs ;  some  concession  must  be  made,  now  of  sense  to  verse, 
and  now  of  verse  to  sense,  or  again  of  archaic  to  modern,  or 
of  modern  t^o  archaic,  diction.  When  all  imperfections  have 
been  allowed  for,  Mr,  Cayley's  version  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  very  considerably  the  best  and  most  thorough  rendering 
into  English  of  the  *  Commedia,'  the  one  which,  attempting 
most  and  aiming  highest,  reaches  also  furthest.  This 
monument  of  well-directed  energy,  insight,  and  scholarship 
was  succeeded  by  other  translations — "the  Psalms  in  metre, 
the  'Proraetheus'  of  jEschylus,  Homer's  'Iliad,'  and 
Petrarca's  *  Canzoniere/  In  these  works,  again,  Mr.  Cayley 
never  epared  himself;  his  'Iliad,'  for  instance,  being  not  only 
in  hexameters,  but  in  quantitative  hexameters.  His  success 
has  been  differently  estimated  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large 
measure  of  praise,  however  qualilied  by  dissent,  whether 
from  theory  or  from  practice,  must  be  conceded  to  him.  He 
published  also,  many  years  ago,  a  volume  of  original  poems, 
named  *  Psyche's  Interludes';  some  of  the  same  compositions, 
with  others  added,  reappeared  lately  in  a  privately  printed 
volume. 
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"  Mr.  Cayley  .  ,  .  .  knew  various  Ian gci ages  besides 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Italian,  from  which  his  principal 
translations  were  executed.  In  illustration  of  his  faculty 
for  acquiring-  foreign  tongues  there  is  a  story,  possibly 
apocryphal,  that  he  was  once  asked  to  see  through  the  prea 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Iroquois  language 
Among  (he  languages  which  Cay  ley  did  not  know,  Iroquoii 
not  unnaturally  figured  ;  but  he  buckled  to  at  once,  learne 
iQ  a  month  or  so  enough  Iroquois  for  present  needs,  and 
accomplished  his  task  sntisfactorily.  W 

**A  more  complete  specimen  than  Mr.  Charles  Cayley 
of  the  abstracted  scholar  in  appearance  and  manner — the 
srholnr  who  constantly  lives  an  inward  and  unmaterial  lifefl 
fuintiy  perceptive  of  external  facta  and  appearances — ^eould 
hardly  be  conceived.  He  united  great  sweetness  to  great 
simplicity  of  character,  and  was  not  less  polite  than  uo- 
worldlv.      In   a   small  circle  of  intimates  his  death   leave 
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a  mournful  blank ;  they  *  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again  J 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Cayley  never  sat  for  his  portrait  ;  but 
a  very  strong  and  excellent  likeness  of  him  is  preserved 
among  the  frescoes  which  Mr.  Madox  Brown  is  painting  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester*  The  last  subject  completed 
there  by  the  painter  is  Crabtree,  the  astronomical  draper  of 
Broughton  of  the  seventeenth  century,  eagerly  and  breath- 
lessly watching  the  transit  of  Venus;  Mr.  Cayley  sat  for 
the  liead  and  action  of  Crabtree,  and  in  Crabtree  our  progeny 
will  know  what  the  best  translator  of  Dante  was  like/' 

Mr.  Cayk^y  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1870. 
He  had  already  in  Nov.  18t>9  read  us  a  paper  upon  the  Modern 
Namei^  of  the  Leiters  of  the  Alphfthet^  printed  in  our  Traus* 
actions  for  1870 ;  and  he  has  since,  Irom  time  to  time,  read 
papers  On  certain  discrepancies  in  the  Eariij  Alphabets^  17th 
Nov.  1871  (Trans.  1873),  On  certain  Italian  Diininuti 
(Trans.  1875),  On  the  Aspects  of  the  Verbs  in  Rusaim 
Ch*ammar  (Trans.  1880),  On  Greek  Pronunciation  and  ihs 
DiHtrihution  of  the  Grepk  Accents  (read  17th  Feb,  1882 
On  the  English  name  of  the  Letter  F,  4th  May^  1883.  I 
not  know  whether  the  two   papers  which   he  waa  to 
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this  8<?9sioii  were  written  at  the  tirae  of  his  death;    if  they  ^M 

were  prepared,  we  may  perhaps  still  have  them*  ^M 

Other  losses  which  the  Society  has  sustained  during;  the  ^M 

past  year  are  those  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Trtibner,  well  known  to  ^M 

all  English  purchasers  of  Continental  and  American  books,  ^M 

and  the  publisher  of  our  Transactions  as  well  as  those  of  ^M 

the  Early  English  Text,  and  kindred  societies,  who  has  been  ^M 

a  member  since  1859  ;  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  the  translator  ^M 

of   the   English   edition    of   Bopp's    Comparative    Grammar  ^B 

(1845),  who  became  a  member  in   1854;    F-  S.  Reilly,  a  ^| 

member  since  1859  ;   Riilpb  Carr  Ellison,  since  1861  ;  G,  T,  ^| 

Davy,  since  1862 ;   and  I  am  sure  that  painful  regret  will  ^| 

be  felt  by  all  present,  when  I  state  that  on  my  way  to  this  ^| 

meeting,  I  have  been  told  that  another  esteemed  member  of  ^^ 
our  Council,  Mr.  K  li.  Ilortou,  Vice-Master  of  University     S€e^ 
College  School,  died  only  this  afternoon.                                        ^Zr/ 

The  Work  of  the  PHiLOLnoiCAL  Society, 

The  Month  if/  ProceedingiSj  edited  by  our  Vice-President,  ^H 

Mr,  Henry  Sweet,  have  furnished  an  account  of  the  papers  ^H 

and  communications  brought  before  the  Society  during  the  ^M 

past  two  years ;  several  of  the  pajjers  have  also  been  already  ^H 

printed,  so  that  I  need  only,  according  to  precedent,  classify  ^H 

them,  by  way  of  showing  the  branches  of  philology  which  ^M 

have  chiefly  occupied  our  attention.  ^M 

In  English  Philotofjtj  Mr.  H.  Sweet  htis  read  papers  upon  ^| 

'  Intonation    in    spoken    English,*    *  the    history   of    G    in  ^| 

English,'   with  a  special  investigation  of  its  power  in  Old  ^B 

English,  *  the  phonetic  history  of  it,  with  reference  to  the  ^| 

gradual  loss  of  the  initial  h^'  *  A'otes  on  the  history  of  the  ^| 

words  hive  and  trkittff  * ;  also  during  the  present  year,  *  Notes  ^H 

on  the  hard  words  of  the  Epinal  MS./  upon  his  publication  ^M 

of  the  facsimile   of   which,    with    his   Taluubte   transcripts,  ^M 

Mr.  Sweet  deserves  our  hearty  congratulations,     Mr.  James  ^M 

Piatt  read  us  a  somewhat  scathing   criticism   of  the   new  ^B 

edition  of  Bos  worth's  Anf/h'S<Lron  Didioitunj  continued  by  ^| 

l*rof.  Toller  \    Prof.  Skeat  sent  an  interesting  paper  on  the  ^M 

etymology  of  the  word  aur round ;  and  I  discoursed  upon  the  ^H 
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phonetic  history  of  O.E,  verbs  in  -cgnn^  and  their 
stem  forma  in  MJv,  aa  in  sedgwg,  mi/^  of  which  the  lal^ 
now  surTives.  From  time  to  time  I  also  called  y^fl 
attention  to  varioos  points  of  word-hisfory  which  had  arieeu 
in  connexion  with  the  Dictionary,  iochiding  the  wor 
afptftU,  (man,  anburt/^  which  have  since  appeared  in  Part 
and  more  recently  aniennfte,  anther,  (i}iik\  appah  ^^^ 
archipfhgo^  argoii,  nrgmfj,  aroint ^  arrant^  which  will  apf 
in  Part  II.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat,  as  the  concise  form 
in  which  the  etymology  mti§t  be  given  in  the  DictionaH 
does  not  always  admit  of  a  full  exhibition  of  the  evidenS 
on  which  conclysions  are  reached,  a  more  detailed  exhibiti<M| 
of  the  facta  as  to  special  words  might  be  given  in 
Transactions. 

Etymology   was   touched   upon   also   by  Mr.   Walter 
Browne's  two  papers  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  the  ori| 
of  certain  Technical  Terms,  especially  in  Engineering,  and  hit 
paper  *  On  Celtic  Pliice-nuracs,'  supplementary  to  those  oc 
English  and  Scottish  place-names,   formprly  read.       Th« 
papers  by  Mr,  Browne  are  distinguished  above  all  by  their  \% 
portunt  array  K>f  f<wt%  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  all  tl 
chief  formafcives  of  local  names*    A  somewhat  kindred  subjc 
was  treated  etyniologically  and  historicully  by  the  Rev. 
Jlaclure  in  his  pjipcr  on  *  Personal  und  Place  jXames.' 
Ellis  brought  before  us  on   three  separate  evenings  some  J 
the  result-s  of  his  researches  into  the  geographical  distrit 
tion   atid  classification  of  the  Northern  English.    Lowla 
Scottish,   and    Insular   8cDitish    dialects,   of  which   the 
treatment  will  appear   in   the  next  part  of  his  work  u{ 
Eiirly  English  Pronunciation.    The  paper  on  Insular  Scottisf 
dealing  with  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  was  of  special 
interest,  exhibiting  facts  of  the  greatest  importance 
before  collected.     Besides  these  papers  Mr.  Ellis  opportune 
occupied  an  evening  on  which  the  ptiper  announced 
^h  by  giving  an  acconnt  of  his  researches  into  the  pr 
delimitation  of  Welsh  and   English  in  Wales  and  along  tKe 
Widsh  Marches,     Of  investigations  into  the  actual  state 
English  Dialects,  we  had  a  paper  by  Mr,  Elworthy  snpp 
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lentary  to  his  alrcafly*ptil>liHihed  papers  on  the  Pronunciution 
aiifi  Grammar  of  the  West  Somerset  dialect,  and  anticipatory 
of  the  Glossary  with  which  he  will  crown  the  edifice  of  hia 
dialect  labours*  Mr*  W.  Jones's  pfiper  upon  Enn:lisih  words 
in  the  Anglesey  dialect,  showing  the  phonetic  changes  which 
these  words  have  unflergone,  since  their  adopfcion  from  Old, 
Middle,  or  Modern  Ktigliah,  was  of  equal  interest  in  its 
bearing  upon  English  and  npon  Welsh  philology. 

In  Teutonic  Pkihlorpj  outside  of  English,  our  only  paper 
was  Mr.  Sweet's  account  of  the  important  personal  researcfies 
made  by  him  in  company  with  Prof.  Sturm,  of  Christiania, 
into  fhe  dialects  of  Norway. 

The  old  Cimaimi  languages  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Sweet's  paper  upon  'the  phonetic  treatment  of  final  -m  in 
Latin,*  Prof.  Postgate  upou  some  *  Latin  Etymologiefl/  and 
'  the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  upon  Romance  ; '  by 
Mr.  Oayley  *on  Greek  pronunciation  and  accent;*  and  by 
Dr.  Weymouth  on  the  Ilomeric  TriXtap^  TriXmpof;,  and  weXmptO'q* 
Here  must  also  be  mentioned  a  careful  monograph  by  Mr.  G, 
A.  8chrumpf  giving  an  account  of  the  Oscan  iuficriptinn  dis- 
covered in  1876  at  Capua,  with  its  text,  and  critical  treat- 
ment by  scholars. 

In  N'eo'Lfttin  or  Eomfince  phiiohgy  Mr.  Sweet  gave  a 
miuute  account  of  '  the  phonology  of  spoken  Portuguese,' 
the  result  of  his  personal  observation  of  the  pronunciation 
of  a  cultivated  native  of  Lisbon.  Mr.  Sweet's  results  were 
subsequently  criticised  by  Prince  L,-L,  Bonaparte,  who 
compared  them  with  his  own,  and  those  of  Mr.  R.  S. 
Vfunna.  Tlie  Prince  also  read  papers  on  'Tlie  Names  of 
Reptiles  in  the  Neo- Latin  languages  and  dialects,'  in  which 
(a  point  of  the  greatest  value)  his  own  classification  of  these 
languages  and  dialects  is  incidentally  exhibited ;  on  *  Initial 
Mutation  in  the  Celtic  and  Romance  Languages';  on  *  Italian 
and  Uralic  possessive  sufilxes  compared ' ;  and  on  '  Albanian 
in  Terra  d'Otranto*' 

Papers  of  a  more  general  character  were  those  of  Rev.  W. 
E.  Lach  Szyrma,  on  *  the  Decay  of  Languages/  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  dying  out  of  Cornish;  the  late  Mr. 
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Cayley's  on  '  the  EnglisTi  name  of  the  letter  Y/  a  subj 
to  which  he  had  first  called  attention  many  years  ago,  ai 
to  which  a  pertinent   note  was  now  also  communicated   1 
Mr,  Ban  by  I\  Fry.    Only  remotely  connected  with  Philoloj 
was  Mr,  Hod<?ett*3  paper  on  'the  Myth  of  the  Week.* 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  our  attenti 
at  the  monthly  meetings :  it  is  noticeable^  that  no  paper  i 
any  branch  of  Semitic   or   Oriental   Philology,  and   iud 
none    upon    any  extra-European   language   h   to  be    foul 
amongst  the  number. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had  two,  or  including  tl 
annivetMry  meeting  a  year  ago,  three  so-called  *  Dietioiia 
evenings/  at  which  I  have  furnished  a  report  of  the  progre 
made  with  the  Dictionary,  aud  discussed  the  problems  eithef 
of  method  or  of  fact,  which  had  at  the  lime  presented  them- 
selves.     Judging   from   the   attendance   at   these   meetin 
their  subject  seemed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  genei 
apprehension  at  more  points  than  some  of  the  erudite  pa; 
presented  at  the  meetings.     The  mention  of  these  naturally 
introduces  tbe  next  head  of  my  address. 


The  Society's  Dicfioxary. 


hera- 

nefH 
ipeA 

rally 

4 


Three  years  ago  ray  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Ellis,  referrin 
in  his  Address  to  the  Dictionary,  expressed  the  hope  that 
*  miglit  be  able  from  the  chair  to  exhibit  the  first  prin 
facsimile  of  the  work  to  the  longing  eyes  of  our  nieraberi 
This  hope  was  realized  at  the  Dictionary  Evening  on  tl 
18th  January  last,  when  by  the  kind  permission  of  tl 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  I  had  the  pleasure  < 
laying  upon  the  table  three  advance  copies  of  Part  I.,  whic 
Id6^>t  ^^  actually  published  on   the   1st  February  following. 

need  hardly  remind  you  that  five  years  have  passed  sin( 
the  completion  of  our  contract  witli  the  Delegates  of  tl 
Clarendon  Press  on  Ist  March,  1879,  and  that  nearly  t^ 
years  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  the  first  copy  to  tl 
printers  in  May,  1882^  at  the  close  of  the  preparatoJ 
reading,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  part,  an  extension  d 
the  time  considered  beforehand  necessary  for  tlie  prepamUoD 


I 
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of  tlie  work,  which  mtist  fill  the  Society  m  it  has  filled 
myself  aud  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  with  the 
gravest  concena,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  engages 
our  most  anxious  consideration.  Every  one  feels  that,  on 
every  ground,  it  is  desirahle  that  the  Dictionary  should 
be  produced  much  more  rapidly,  at  the  rate,  if  possible, 
of  two  parts  in  the  year ;  but  we,  who  have  to  do  the  Actual 
work,  know  the  long  hours  occupied  in  the  attempt  to 
complete  information  and  settle  fundamental  points  in  word- 
history,  and  the  slowness  with  which  one  builds  up  a  fiihric 
of  fact,  when  in  many  cases  nearly  all  the  material  has  still 
to  he  collected.  Notwithstanding  nil  the  dictionaries  already 
made  (the  number,  if  not  the  family  likeness  of  which,  might 
certainly  excuse  a  well-known  public  man  to  whom  I  was 
recently  introduced  in  Edinburgh  as  '*  Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Dictionary/*  for  exclaiming  with  somewhat  bewildered  air, 
"but  which  Dictionary?  for  you  see,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  I  ") — notwithstanding  their  number,  the  general  excel- 
leDce  of  their  definitions,  and  the  important  guidance  wliich 
they  give  in  many  ways,~notwithatanding  also  the  expressly 
etymological  work  of  Mahn  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster, 
of  Mr,  Wetlgw^ood,  of  Eduurd  M tiller,  and  above  all  of 
Professor  Skeat, — I  feel  tliat  in  many  reapecU  I  and  my 
assistants  are  simply  pioneers,  pushing  our  way  experi- 
mentally through  an  untrodrlen  forest,  where  no  white  man's 
aate  has  been  before  us*  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with 
the  Middle  English  words,  which  modern  dictionaries, 
explanatory  or  etymologicah  do  not  profess  to  touch— and 
obviously  also  with  the  ^Middle  Englmh  senses  and  uses 
of  words,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  necesstiry  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  words  themselves  and  often  even  to 
account  for  their  modern  meaning ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of 
all  modern  words  of  any  age,  so  far  as  regards  the  history 
and  developnient  of  their  senses,  a  department  of  lexico- 
graphy, in  which  simply  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in 
English,  and  which  we  feel  lo  he  by  far  the  heaviest  and 
hardest  part  of  the  work.     Only  those  who  have  made  the 


experiment,  know  the  bewilderment  with  which  editor  or 
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subedit  or,  after  lie  has  apportioned  the  quotations  for  auo 
word  as  above^  ntjfiinsi^  acconiU^  aihw^  ami^  art^  m,  annise^ 
at  among  20,  30  or  40  groups,  and  furnished  each  of  the 
with  a  proviaiunal  detiuition,  spreads  them  out  on  a  table 
on  the  floor,  where  he  can  obtuin  a  general  survey  of  t 
whole,  and  spenda  hour  after  hour  iu  shifting  thern  aboi 
like  the  pieces  ott  a  chess- hoard,  striving  to  tind  ia  tl 
fragmentary  evidence  of  an  incomplete  historicJil  recof 
such  a  sequence  of  meanings  as  may  ftum  a  logical  chaiu 
development.  Sometimes  the  quest  seems  hopeless ;  recent] 
for  example,  the  word  art  utterly  biiffled  me  for  sevei 
days  ;  something  /md  to  be  done  with  it ;  something 
dooe  and  put  in  type  ;  but  the  renewed  consideration  of 
in  print,  with  the  greater  facility  of  reading  and  comparij 
which  this  afforded,  led  to  the  entire  pulling  to  pieces  ai 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice,  extendi ug  oyer  several  colutnl 
of  type.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  task  ;  those  who  thii 
that  such  work  can  be  hurried,  or  that  anything  can  acccle 
it,  except  more  brain  power  brought  to  bear  on  it,  hi 
better  try.  There  are  plenty  of  words  ahead  of  me  li 
those  just  mentioned,  the  quotations  for  which,  alreai 
chissified  in  senses,  and  arranged  by  dates,  I  shall  be  glad 
hand  over  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  bring  them  into  paasal 
order  before  I  reach  them.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work 
which  more  elEcient  help  might  now  be  rendered  to  us  J 

Much  time  is  necessurily  consumed   in  working  out  t| 
historical  etymology.     Professor  Sfceat  will,  I  am  certain, 
the  first  to  admit   that,   notwithstanding   his   own   laboi 
coming  after  those  of  several  able  predecessors,  an  enorm 
amount  of  work  still   remains  to  be   done,  and  that  maiS^ 
thousands    of   difficulties    still    remain    unsolved*       A   good 
tnauy  of  these  are  doubtless  insoluble ;  there  are  words 


^  I  h«Te  to  acknowledge  the  rained  help  of  Mr,  G.  A.  Sclininipf  of  Tettim)( 
Calleg«^  in  thus  undurtakiag-  a  prL4imiiiar)'  stniffgk  with  the  diflJcultie*  of  I 
imposition  Af ;  of  tho  Rev,  C.  B*  Mount  of  Norkum  Rond^  IKfurd,  of  doine^  I 
mmts  with  KonsidfrLible  sectioraa  of  Jt-,  aod  Bti-^  and  of  Mr.  E.  <;■-*' 
4,  Kanmoor  Tomice^  Sheffield,  in  untkirtaking  other  parte  of  the 
hj  thf»e  coadjutors,  our  progress  with  tho  words  and  porta  in  quest i.. 
seEfiihly  accelerated. 
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daily  use,  e.g.  mknnce,  anleir,  anqmnf^  of  which  we  cannot 
even  say  with  any  certainty  whether  they  are  of  Teutonic 
or  Romance  origin ;  we  do  not  even  see  whence  any  evidence 
is  to  come  to  enable  us  to  determine  eo  much  as  this 
preliminary  question  ;  but  there  are  many  others  as  to 
which  our  slips  furnish  new  h'ght,  or  more  frequently  by  their 
combined  evidence  suggest  doubt  as  to  accepted  views,  and 
the  necessity  for  further  inquiry >  which  occupies  further 
time  and  labour.  In  one  sense  an  investigation  of  the 
etyraology  is  a  preliminary  to  the  historical  treatment  of 
a  word  within  the  language  ;  we  raust  know  its  previous 
history  in  order  to  have  a  known  point  from  which  to  start 
111  the  development  of  the  forms  and  aenses ;  in  another 
sense  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  etymology  is  only 
possible  after  we  know  the  history  w^itfiin  tlie  language,  the 
decision  between  two  or  more  d  priori  possible  etytnologieg 
depending  upon  the  historical  forms  and  senses  of  the  word 
itself.  In  other  words  the  writing  of  the  Morphology,  and 
of  the  Sematxilogy,  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  no  satisfactory 
Etymological  Dictionary  can  be  produced  without  full  know- 
ledge of  the  later  phonology  and  sematology ;  no  history  of  the 
forms  and  senses  within  the  langutige  can  be  exhibited  which 
does  not  sturt  from  an  accurate  account  of  the  form^  sense, 
and  conditions  under  which  the  word  entered  the  language. 

These  considerations  answer  the  question  which  has  some- 
times been  asked,  why,  with  the  object  of  saving  time,  we 
cannot  let  etymology  alone,  and  exhibit  the  historical  forms 
and  uses  of  the  words  without  entering  into  questions  of 
their  origin,  which  might  well  be  left  for  professed  etymolo* 
gists  to  discover  and  exhibit?  Such  might  certainly  be  done 
with  a  dictionary  devoted  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary usage,  without  regard  to  tlie  origin  of  that  usage, 
but  in  a  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  it  would  he 
impossible.  The  very  assignment  of  a  word  to  its  gram- 
matical class,  may  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  derivation. 
Take  as  an  example  the  question  whether  Aslope,  which 
I  have  recently  had  to  deal  with,  is  to  be  considered 
primarily  as  an   adjectivei  or  as   ao   adverb.     In   modern 
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usage  it  is  both,  the  adverbial  use  being  the  more  usual. 
The  answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  the  origin  of 
aslope:  if  it  is  a  compound  like  asleep  or  ashore  meaning 
primarily  on  the  slope^  it  ought  to  be  considered  primarily 
as  an  adverb,  occasionally  used  adjectively  ;  but  if  it  is 
a  word  analogous  to  atcake^  that  is  to  say  a  past  participle 
which  has  dropped  its  final  n,  we  must  consider  it  primarily 
as  an  adjective,  often  used  adverbially.^  The  solution  of  the 
question  is  by  no  means  easy ;  so  far  as  evidence  goes  aslope 
is  really  found  much  earlier  than  slope^  and  cannot  naturally 
be  considered  a  compound  of  it ;  rather  does  it  seem  that 
the  two  are  contracted  from  the  O.E.  pa.  pples.  aslopen  and 
slopen,  meaning  'slipped  away/  and  'slipped'  respectively; 
slope  may  however  be  an  aphetic  form  of  aslope  like  'live 
of  alice,  'stray  of  astray ;  in  any  case  slope  was  at  first  an 
adjective,  and  gave  origin  at  a  much  later  time  to  the  verb 
to  slope  and  still  later  to  the  substantive  slope^  which  may  be 
compared  to  steep.  The  converse  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  difficult  word  squint:  whatever  the  origin,  the 
earliest  form  in  English  by  several  centuries  was  asquint, 
certainly  an  adverb,  in  the  Ancren  Biwle,  in  the  phrase 
*  biholdeth  o  luft  and  a  squint '  (looks  to  the  left  and  off  to 
one  side).  Subsequently  to  look  asquint  was  shortened  into 
to  look  squint,  whence  followed  an  adjective  use,  to  Imve  the 
eye  squint,  and  to  have  a  squint  eye^  still  later  the  verb 
to  squint  first  known  to  us  in  Shakspere's  Macbeth,  and 
the  substantive  squint,  which  is  quite  modern.  There  is  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  a  squint  in  a  cathedral  is  of  ancient 
date :  the  thing  may  be  old,  but  the  nanie  seems  to  belong 
only  to  the  present  day.  Here  the  etymologist  who  should 
assume  to  squint  to  be  the  primitive  form,  and  search  for 
the  origin  of  such  a  verb,  would  be  altogether  on  a  wrong 

^  Asleep  and  awake,  so  naturally  associated,  and  on  a  superficial  glance  so 
similar  in  formation  and  function  in  the  sentence,  furnish  a  curious  illustnition  ot 
the  levelling  of  forms  totally  distinct  in  origin  ;  a»leep  is  O.  K.  on  sitpe  prep,  and 
sb. ;  awake  is  O.E.  awaeeti  pa.  pple.  Both  are  used  in  the  predicate  *  Are  ynu 
asleep?*  *No,  I  am  awake.*  Awake  might  also,  consistently  with  its  original 
character,  be  used  attributively,  though  I  know  of  no  instance  of  it  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  '  a  wide-awake  fellow  *)  ;  but  asieep  could  not  be  so  u>cd 
except  by  false  analogy,  which  has  actually  led  to  such  a  use  of  aloof]  and  other 
r  f  ormatioDs. 
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taefc  ;  there  la  no  evidence  even  that  mpthd  had  originally 
anytfjiDg  more  to  do  with  the  eyea,  than  ritjhi  or  left  has ; 
its  meaning  seeni8  to  be  simply  *  off  at  an  angle '  instead  of 
*  stTuight  forward/  and  to  have  hf»en  as  applicable  to 
throiviiig,  of  which  it  is  used  by  Milton,  as  to  looking. 
The«e  examples  show  how  intimately  the  etymology  and 
the  grammatical  character  and  use  of  words  are  connected 
with  each  other. 

In  adopted  words,  especially  those  adopted  from  or  through 
French  or  other  Romance  Ian gy ages,  it  is  always  doubtful 
to  what  extent  etymological  investigation  should  be  pushed 
back.  In  arHetml,  arfkhole,  article^  artiiiertj,  for  instance, 
would  it  be  satisfactory  simply  to  refer  the  word  to  the  Italian 
or  French  antecedent,  without  any  account  of  how  the  latter 
came  into  being,  or  acquired  its  special  sense  ?  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory;  that  the  English 
scholar  is  entitled  to  find  in  the  Dictionary  the  fact  of  the 
Arabic  origin  of  the  two  former  words,  with  the  general 
changes,  whether  of  form  or  sense*  to  which  ihey  have  been 
subjected  in  the  Romance,  before  reaching  English,  a  a  well 
as  those  to  which  they  may  have  undergone  in  English  itself. 
The  various  Romance  fonns  are  required  even  to  account  for 
and  explain  the  multi]>licity  of  early  spellings  in  English 
itself,  many  of  which  were  not  home- horn,  but  simply  trans* 
ferred  from  these  other  languages.  And  would  it  be  satis- 
factory to  find  the  grammatical  use  of  Articlk  simply  given 
as  one  anmng  many  senses  of  the  word,  as  an  adoption  of 
the  French  articie  or  of  Latin  articuuts^  without  any  attempt 
to  explain  this  curious  application  of  the  term^  or  as  if  the 
appellation  *  little  joint '  were  quite  obviously  descriptive  of 
the  words  the,  an^  a?  But  this  explii nation  does  not  lie  in 
English,  nor  even  in  French,  which  simply  received  aHiculns 
in  this  sense  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  Ko  English 
Dictionary,  etymological  or  other,  so  far  as  I  have  seen — no 
Latin  Dictionary  even — makes  any  attempt  to  tell  whfj  these 
words  were  called  article  ;  for  the  succinct  sketch  of  w^hat  is 
ascertainable  on  this  point,  given  in  the  Dictionary,  I  am 
lindebted   to  Ingram    By  water,    M,A.,    of   Exeter  College, 
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Oxford.  Artillery  and  Ashlar  also,  if  we  are  to  do  mor 
than  identify  them  with  the  French  artilierie,  aisseiier,  rais 
points  of  Old  French  etymology  which  can  hardly  be  passes 
over  in  silence,  even  if  they  cannot  definitely  be  settled. 

But  difficulties  present  themselves  also  with  native  words 
which  can  hardly  be  passed  over  in  such  a  work  as'ou; 
Dictionary :  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  common  word  Ass,  w( 
might  of  course  stop  short  at  O.E.  aasa,  without  any  attemp 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  word,  or  it 
relations  (for  obviously  it  has  relations)  to  L.  asiniis,  or  th( 
common  Oermanic  asil-oSf  esel;  but  this  would  hardly  b 
deemed  a  satisfactory  treatment,  at  least  if  anything  else  ii 
possible.  The  word  is,  indeed,  one  of  considerable  difficulty 
beside  the  O.E.  (7««a,  the  dictionaries  give  au  erroneoui 
feminine  asne^  without  any  authority.  But  there  is  \ 
genuine  O.E.  feminine  asnen,  analogous  to  gf/den,  fyxen 
icylfen^  wylen^  which  apparently  did  not  survive  into  Middh 
English.  Aasa  was  not  the  Common  Teutonic  form ;  thi; 
is  seen  in  Goth,  asilus,  O.H.G.  phU^  Mod.  Germ,  esel,  Du 
ezel,  and  prob.  the  O.E.  /?»o/,  enul}  The  Common  Teutonic 
form  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  L.  asinufi,  and  it  wa 
probably  through  Germanic  that  the  Lithuanian  asi/as,  an( 
Old  Slavonic  (w'/",  were  introduced.  The  relation  betweei 
the  Old  Teutonic  and  Celtic  names  (Old  Irish  asa/)  i 
not  certain ;  they  can  hardly  have  been  independent  adop 
tions  of  L,  asinus,  both  with  /  for  «;  I  think  it  probabl 
that  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  Irish  a^a 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  source  of  the  Old  North 
umbrian  ami,  asaal,  aasald^  the  only  name  for  the  ass  in  tlv 
Lindisfarne  Gospels.  The  origin  of  the  specially  Englisl 
ansa  is  obscure;  it  can  hardly  represent  an  earlier  ^aism 
since,  as  Prof.  Sievers  has  pointed  out  to  me,  tlie  change  o 
*asna  to  assa  could  only  have  taken  place  in  Old  Teutonic 
and  in  that  case,  assa  would  really  be  an  older  word  thai 
asiius,  (jail,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  parallel  forms  of  i 

*  Probably  ;  })ut  the  o,  u  of  the  soroiid  sylhible  is  not  accounted  for.  and  *  vt 
must  be  ol<l,  as  it  causes  u-  mutation  ol  the  root- vowel  in  the  ^Anglian)  fon 
coiul.'' — I'rof.  Sievers, 
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in  other  Germanic  languages,  which  we  do  not.  MoreoTer,  if 
asm  represented  an  earlier  mtia^  it  could  point  only  to  an  Old 
Teutonic  ^mnon  for  ^mindn^  a  maac,  -n  stem,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  such  a  form,  as  an  adoption  of  L. 
u^iftm,  whicfj  would  give  simply  a  strong  maseuliue  nmtioz. 
In  these  difficulties,  I  suggest  that  (ima  was  really  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  diminutiye  or  pet-name,  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Piatt  and 
II r,  llaclure  hwve  both  recognized  in  such  proper  names  as 
Jiada,  Bmda,  Ev(ja^  and  especially  those  with  doubled  con- 
sonants, as  Ci'fuM/jj  ^^Ua,  Offa.  I  take  it  as  a  diminutive 
either  of  the  Northumbrian  form  asm!,  mm/d,  or  of  the 
Latin,  which  wovjld  soh^e  many  difficulties,  explaining  the 
retention  of  the  a,  instead  of  its  change  to  (b  before  two 
consonants,  ansa  rather  than  wssa.  The  ass  is  an  animal 
specially  liable  to  diminutive  or  pet -names,  as  shown  by  the 
modern  donkey^  which  has  in  familiar  use  almost  superseded 
OHS^  as  mna  itself  superseded  the  earlier  Old  English  emL 

I  may  here  mention  two  etymological  works  of  great 
excellence,  which  will  yield  no  small  assistance  to  ua  in 
dealing  with  the  etymology  of  the  Common  Teutonic  part 
of  our  vof^abul ary,  since  in  both  of  tliem  the  latest  results 
as  to  the  Old  Teutonic  forms  are  carefully  exhibited*  These 
are  F,  Klnge'a  Eit/molm/M/es  Wbrierbttvh  der  Deutschen 
Spraehe,  published  last  year,  and  the  Ett/molgkch  Woonimihovk 
der  Nederhmdsche  Taal,  by  J}t.  Franck,  with  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Cosijn,  of  which  the  tirst  hvff  has  just  appeared* 
But  these  also  show  how  much  more  difficult  is  Eogh'sh 
etymology  than  either  Dutch  or  German,  and  they  tempt 
the  English  etymologist,  as  he  drives  his  double  teitm  of 
Teuton ic  and  Romanic,  with  the  hybrid  progeny  produced 
between  them,  to  envy  the  easier  ta&k  which  ialls  to  the 
lot  of  the  continental  philologist* 

ReaditiQ  and  Subediiitii/, 

Much  of  the  slowness  of  our  progress  is  due  io  incom- 
pleteness of  materials  ;  for  more  than  tive-sixths  of  the 
words  we  have  to  search  out  and  find  additional  quotations 
iu  order  to  complete  their  history,  and  illustrate  the  senses ; 
Fhil.  Tram.  18S2-S^.  86 
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for  every  word  we  have  to  make  a  general  search  to  discoT 

whether  any  earlier  or  later   quotations,  or  quotations 

\  other  senses,  exist.     And  of  course  we  cannot  exhaust  t 

'  ground,  or  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  except  in  very  exce 

\  tional  cases.     Nearly  the  whole  quotations  for  ahout^  afti 

alU  alsOf  and,  in  Part  I.,  and  for  ant/,  as,  in  Part  II.,  ha 

hud  to  be  found  by  myself  and  my  assistants ;  and  Mr.  G.  . 

Schrumpf,  who  has  put  At  in  preliminary  form  for  me,  coi 

plained  that  he  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  reading  f 

and  wide,  to  find  quotations  for  that  word. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  could  find  time  to  direct 
or  if  the  Society  could  find  some  one  else  to  direct  it,  tl 
reading  of  all  books  over  again,  with  the  instructions,  "Tal 
out  quotations  for  all  words  that  do  not  strike  you  as  rar 
peculiar,  or  peculiarly  used,"  would  be  of  enormous  servi 
to  us.  Clearly,  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  cat^h  t 
words  in  all  senses  would  be  that  of  forming  complete  verl 
indexes  to  all  books,  and  still  more  clearly  this  is  not  on 
impossible,  but  the  results  would  themselves  be  unmanag 
able ;  what  time  would  the  word  account,  for  example,  ha 
taken,  if  even  10,000  verbal  indexes  had  to  be  consulted  i 
each  of  its  senses  to  find  its  earliest  occurrence  thereii 
Evidently,  therefore,  our  actual  method  of  collecting  quot 
tions  was  the  only  practicable  one,  but,  evidently  also, 
could  not  be  exhaustive ;  it  could  only  attain  to  approxini 
tive  results.  A  little  calm  consideration  of  the  possibiliti 
of  the  case  would  perhaps  prevent  the  undue  elation 
friends,  who,  on  discovering  an  instance  of  a  word  te 
twenty,  or  fifty  years  earlier,  send  it  with  a  flourish 
trumpets  to  Notes  and  Queries,  as  if  it  were  something  m£ 
vellous  that  the  Dictionary  had  missed  it.  Earlier  iustanc 
will,  I  doubt  not,  yet  be  found  of  three-fourths  of  all  t 
words  recorded,  above  all,  of  the  words  introduced  frc 
Latin  since  the  Renascence,  of  which  we  can  claim  to  ha 
done  no  more  than  indicate  the  general  age,  since  they  a 
possibilities  which  might  appear  at  any  one  time  as  well  as 
another.  We  may  be  happy  if,  in  such  cases,  we  get  with 
half  a  century  of  the  actual  first  use  of  the  word.     It  mi 
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he 


id  also  that  with   the 


remernhRred  also  that  with  the  majority  of  wonla  the 
earliest  attainable  written  instance  is  tiller  all  not  the 
beginning  of  the  history,  but  only  evidence  of  an  indefinitely 
earlier  hegtnninn;' ;  the  word  was  f^poken  before  it  was  written^ 
the  written  instance  is,  in  moat  cases,  evidence,  not  that  the 
word  was  then  coming  into  usep  hut  that  it  was  already  eatab- 
lished  and  known  to  renders  generally.  The  example  of 
modern  words  sliows  us  that  a  word  may  be  in  conversational 
or  even  epistolary  rise  for  ten  or  twenty  years  before  it  attains 
to  the  dignify  of  literature, 

I  am  glad  to  ,say  thut  a  perception  of  these  wants  has 
induced  many  of  our  realer>«  to  continue  their  work  of  read- 
ing and  extracting  quotations,  Mr,  Charles  Gray,  wlio 
already  ranked  high  among  our  helpers,  has  worked  care- 
fully at  the  ordinary  language  of  Addison  and  his  colleagues, 
and  has  sent  nn  many  thousand  quotations,  from  the  Spectator 
and  Tfif/et\  for  ordinary  words,  the  constructions  of  verbs  and 
prepositious,  use  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  which  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  for  giving  U8  the  literary  usage  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  the  same  could  be  done  for  some  of 
the  chief  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  some  of  the  chief  of  Caxton's  works,  and 
for  Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  Dictionary  would  be  vastl}?" 
enriched.  Apparently,  also,  we  might  with  advantage  have 
a  fuller  representation  of  the  ordinary  language  of  the  great 
masters  of  modern  prose,  so  as  always  to  be  able  to  quote 
them  for  current  literary  usage. 

For  filling  up  gaps  in  our  quotations,  and  completing  the 
literary  history  of  words,  I  have  been  most  of  all  indebteil  to 
the  following:  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall;  Mr*  T,  Henderson, 
M,A.,  Beflford  County  School;  Mr.  Furnivall ;  Mr*  Thomas 
Austin;  Mr  K,  S,  Jackson,  M.A.,  Plymouth;  Mr.  C.  Gray, 
Wimbledon  ;  Dr.  Rry.^hfirld,  Eudleigh-SaUerton  ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doble,  M.A,,  Oxford;  Mias  E<lith  Thompson,  Wavertree  ; 
Mr.  J.  Uandall,  AtheiKwutn  Printing  Office ;  Mr.  C.  Stoffel, 
Amsterdam;  Prof.  II.  Helwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna;  Mr. 
A.  Lyall,  Manchester;  Mr.  R.  J,  Whitwell,  Kendal;  Mr. 
W,  Boyd,  Cambridge,   Mass.      Among  other  readers,  who 
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have  either  still  continued  their  help,  or  have  recently  given 
important  assistai^ce  by  reading  special  books,  are  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pierson,  Ionia,  Michigan  ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Kingsmill, 
Tibberton,  Droitwich;  Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr. 
S.  D.  Major,  Bath ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  Crowthorne ;  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  White,  Torquay ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester, 
Pa. ;  Miss  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle ;  Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  of  the 
R.I.B.A. ;  Mr.  E.  Scott,  British  Museum ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Fowler,  Durham ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
D.  Ancona,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Miss  E.  H.  Mtidan,  Dursley 
Rectory,  Gloucestershire. 

In  my  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Ellis's  Presidential  Address  in  1882,  1  spoke 
of  finding  "  a  fitting  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  help 
of  the  many  hundred  Readers  who  have  worked  so  generously 
and  ungrudgingly  to  furnish  both  general  and  special  quota- 
tions to  illustrate  the  history  of  words."  In  the  Reference 
List  of  Books  quoted  in  the  Dictionary,  the  names  of  the 
Readers  will  also  be  commemorated ;  but  that  is  still  some 
years  a-head,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  propose  with  the 
permission  of  the  Society  to  append  to  this,  my  retiring 
Address,  a  list  of  the  Readers  themselves,  with  the  books 
read  by  each.  This  list  will,  I  think,  besides  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  just  recognition  of  individual  work,  be  interesting 
as  a  memorial  of  what  may  be  done  by  co-operation,  and 
as  a  sample  of  the  vastness  of  the  preliminary  work  done 
for  the  Dictionary  since  1879 — work  itself  only  supplementary 
to  the  still  more  extensive  collection  of  quotations  made 
between  1857  and  1870. 

The  work  of  sub-editing  still  goes  on  prosperously,  and 
the  number  of  voluntary  sub-editors  has  received  accessions 
since  the  appearance  of  Part  I.  Considerable  sections  of 
the  whole  material  have  now  been  returned  to  me  in  a  state 
which  will,  so  far  as  the  discrimination  and  arrangement 
of  the  senses  are  concerned,  want  little  essential  moditication 
to  fit  it  for  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary  ;  and  still  more 
ext.ensive  sections  in  which  the  sub-editing  will  at  least 
prove  very  helpful  in  facilitating  the  final  moulding  of  the 
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articlea.  The  following  are  the  sub-editors  now  at  work 
whose  names  have  already  been  recorded  in  the  Preface 
to  Part  L:— 

HA«    PtIffVHFD.  BAS  IIT    nAVU, 

W.  J,  Andi'P!oa,  Markincb   .,„„...  fVr-  to  FUasantry   ..^._..  Fhamntry  to  Piw 

Rflv,  W,  H.  Beckett»*'helrasford.„.. Wa^ 

Reir.  a.  B.  R,  Bousficld   B,A .«,  Ga-  to  Oriz- QriztoOrmnd^t : 

and  will  begin  F 

J.  Browa,  Kendal  ^^^ Ma*  to  ACmU' Mnnu-  to  /tfos 

Miss  J,  K.  \.  Brown,  rirftucestur  _  F-ia  FtrHeU;  BtU  Ikrf  Bcr^  to  Dh- 

J.  Britten,  F,L.8,,  hleworth   «.«     ^  Feasant  to  /V/y* 

E.  L.  BmiidnUi , , _..„  „,^     «_  Ho*  to  Hohj 

Rev .0  < } .  D a ffl p1  d .  M .  A . ,  0 ran]«ij^h  ^,„     „.«  Tro«  to  Trnage 

F*  T  El  worthy  \V«|Jin>cton»  Sonwct.  Dn*  to  !>*«-    ....„^ ...  Prcn-  to  Ddite 

H.  Fitjs^bbon,  M.A.,  Dubliu   ...^     .„  lifOff  to  Ht^f  en tf^ol 

whieli  half  ia 
rewdy  to  be  ru- 
tiirned 

Rev.  A.  P.  Farers,  YeadoQ  „„..  Bttfh*  t(>  B^a-  .„.*«...  J\r<i- 

li4fV.  W,  (;n-gor,  M.A.,  Pltsiigo  ...«  /-  to  /as*  ,..,..„ ^...  /r-  to  Jy«- 

E»  C.  Hulme,  Kensin^on  „.«..,.. ........  (7A«d-  to  Os;  Z«*to  i*#^  X^/"  to  Lik-^  is  ia 

bojt  ready  to  be 
srtit  to  him 

T.  HendetBoa,  M.A,,  Bedford  5iit- to  .i^»«y    .....«,.....—.  i?w(jy  to  % 

Mi*i  M.  Hai)^.  Biairhili ^^  .....    .,..  O  to  f>Av 

P.  Jttt'ob,  Guildford   ««« „^«  £;  Q;  S;  Bii-  to  B§...,  Now  revising  ^ 

A.  LvalL  M  I  tie  heater  -.,„,^.^ ..„  «^     Tua-  to  Ti 

Rev  'W.  J.  Ltiwtnber;,^  M.A  ,  Bury  ..«     ..«,  C^j-  to  Ow 

R.  J.  Lloyd,  B-A.,  Liverpool    .....  «.     ^,«  ^i-,  only  needs  o 

few    flnislung 
touches 
Rev. T.  D.  Morris,  M, A-, Tottington  .*.-     «.  fffwp  to  (?y 

Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M  A. „  (7/w-  to  C/i iz- ,...*««m« *«  Now  reTising  B 

Mr«,  Pope,  Clifl/m (M/.  to  6V*i'y-  ...,.««*.^ iV©- 

G.  A.  Schrum|jr,  Ti  tt«nbrtU H4'  to  Harboury  ...^ H»rboufjf  to  U^s 

Rev.  T.  Sb«m|)ard,  B.D.,  Oxford  ,,..   U;   V* ,. „..« ..  Mt- 

Rev.  J,  Smallpice.  VI. A,,  St.  Be<»  7  to  IV  ;  ZtoZo-  .^.„...  To-  Ts;  Zo  to  iSs 

A»  Sweetiiiij,  Birkeiih*^»d  „,„„...«,  «,  3V«- 

J.  W   W.  Tvndiilc,  Evercreecb  ,^..„..  ^».     ««.  B'f-  to  Difis 

T,  WiUon,  M.A..  FI»rpenden    ,..,...-  Tiit-  to  Tmtait 

Rev.  W  E.  B.  Wilson,  M.A.,  DoUnr  Tal-  to  TtUfiff  ^ ---.  To-  to  Tus 

E.  Warner.  Eltham ^ .....    „...  X«-  to  X^c 

In  addition  to  these,  new  helpers  have  volunteered  their 
assistance : 

R.  F.  Orr^n,  Livprponl^  ba*  undertaken  Kt4- 
A.  Hailst<me,  Bradlord    ,»  ♦»         JVV-' 

Messrs,  A.  W.  Lont^den  of  Stockport,  and  H.  S.  Tabor  of 
London,  and  Miss  We^tmacott  of  London,  are  working  at 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  quotations* 

And  the  large  amount  of  new  quotations  received  since 

»  Since  this  was  written,  Mr  J.  Trufftnitn,  BniOMwiek  Sqnure,  W.O.,  bus 
nndortaki'n  Imp-  Imtf :  and  the  Rtv.  F.  W  ILiia»>s,  Pntney^  and  fhe  Hon.  and 
Kev.  S.  W.  Lawley/Exminster,  bave  curaintnced  i/«-  and  Mo*  roifpwtivcly. 
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some  of  the  sub-editors  completed  their  earlier  work  has  1 
me  to  ask  some  of  our  friends  to  become  re-sub-editors, 
undertake  the  incorporation  of  these  new  slips  with  t 
earlier  sub-edited  work,  and  the  modification  of  definitio 
or  addition  of  new  ones,  whenever  necessary  in  consequent 
In  this  important  work, 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.  A.,  Oxford  (who  has  already 
finished    Che-    to     Chiz),    has    been    engaged 

upon      As- &nd  At 

3Ir.  E.  Gunthorpe,  SheflSeld,  has  been  engaged  upon  At 
Dn  Brackebusch,  Finchley  Boad,  is  engaged  upon. . .  Ba 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  (who  did  a  large  part  of  L  in 
former  times)  is  engaged  upon Bt 

The  great  value  of  this  help  has  been  manifest  already 
the  portions  which  have  since  been  finished  for  press,  and 
result  will,  I  hope,  be  to  accelerate  the  appearance  of  Part '. 

In  the  Preface  to  Part  I.  the  names  have  been  recorded 
the  many  eminent  men  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Philologi< 
Society,  as  well  as  my  own,  are  due  for  assistance  on  spec 
points  in  the  dictionary  articles.  No  expression  of  thai 
can  adequately  express  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie 
Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  IT.  IT.  Gibbs,  for  critici 
of,  and  contributions  to,  almost  every  page,  to  Prof.  Sieve 
of  Gottingen,  for  his  criticism  of,  and  contributions  to, 
etymology  of  Old  Teutonic  words,  and  to  Prof.  Paul  Me; 
for  his  assistance  in  many  difficult  or  doubtful  points  of  i 
French.  I  have  also  acknowledore  the  help  of  my  fori 
assistant,  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Johnston,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  re 
ing  the  revises,  and  hunting  up  many  earlier  quotations 
recent  words. 

CriticUm  of  Part  I, — Bcvieiccra  Rtvifirtd, — Back  tea  rdnesi 
English  SchohirHh'p  in  Scotland, 

Part  I.  has  now  been  long  enough  out  to  elicit  the  criticis 
not  indeed  of  many  of  the  quarterlies,  but  of  the  weekly  i 
monthly  journals,  by  the  majority  of  which  it  has  been  noti 

'  .\ud  uow  ha*  /;.{/'-  to  B.t,i, 
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T  have  seen  altogether  as  yet  sixty- one  reviews,  the  niajority 
in  English  journala  and  magazines,  twelve  American,  one 
Australian^  two  German,  and  one  Italian.  Many  of  the 
speeiMlly  philological  joiirnals  of  the  continent  have  still 
to  deliver  their  verdict,  which  I  await  with  aonie  measure 
of  interest. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  did  not  expect  much  effective 
criticism  in  England,  not  seeing  exactly  beyond  the  liraita 
of  this  Society,  and  of  the  helpers  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preface,  whence  such  criticism  was  to  come.  I  am  pleased 
to  admit  however  that  the  calibre  of  many  of  the  articles 
18,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  bud  anticipated;  and  I  have 
marked  with  satisfaction  a  general  desire  to  grapple  fairly 
with  the  work  and  honestly  to  appraise  it.  And  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  Society,  as  it  has  been  to  myself, 
to  see  that  the  general  design  and  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  the 
ideal  which  we  have  sought  to  realize^  has  received  general, 
one  mtiy  say,  virtually  unanimous  approbation.  Also,  it  ia 
encouraging  to  learn  that  our  efforts  to  realize  that  ideal, 
imperfect  in  many  respects  as  we  know  them  to  be,  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  work  is  hailed 
aa  a  genuine  contribution  to  English  scholarship. 

If  I  take  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  these 
reviews,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  review  my  reviewers,  I 
shall  do  it  in  no  carping  spirit,  with  no  desire  for  a  merely 
rhetorical  triumph,  but  mainly  as  an  apologia  for  points 
oxi  which  fault  has  been  found,  and  an  explanation  of  things, 
which,  I  thiuk  needlessly  sometimes,  have  troubled  the 
reviewers. 

Some  expressions  of  diaapointment  have  been  uttered  that 
with  all  our  twenty -five  years  of  collection,  and  the  1300 
readers,  who  from  first  to  last  have  furnished  us  with 
quotations,  a  larger  portion  of  our  literature  has  not  been 
included.  The  reviewer  in  the  Athemeum  indeed  made 
a  curious  slip  in  this  respect,  in  speaking  of  the  5000  Imuks 
which  had  been  read,  while  the  Preface  really  speaks  of  the 
works  of  5000  auf/ion  as  being  laid  under  contribution. 
And    this   suggested   the    question    why    we   did   not   slate 
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straiglit  off  how  many  books  have  really  been  read.  The 
reaflon  is  very  simple.  I  do  not  know  what  a  hook  is. 
I  happen  just  to  have  been  referring  to  one  of  the  notes 
in  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  As  Ton  Like  It,  the 
Shaksperian  play  set  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  for  the  present  year.  This  is  known, 
in  the  trade,  I  believe,  as  a  book  ;  and  opening  it  at  the 
Preface  I  find  that  Dr.  Aldia  Wright  quotes  from  the 
registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  original  entry  in 
which  its  publication  was  first  announced,  as  ''  As  You 
Like  It — A  Booke."  There  is  thus  good  ground,  ancient 
and  modem,  for  calling  As  Tou  Like  It,  a  'book,'  and 
each  of  Shakspere's  other  plays  a  ''book'  also.  But  here» 
beside  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  spelling,  is  Chatto  and 
Windus's  reduced  facsimile  of  the  first  folio  of  1623,  con- 
taining thirty-six  such  works  as  Aa  Tou  Like  It,  and  this 
is  al.^  a  book ;  here,  for  the  sake  of  its  numbered  lines,  and 
capability  of  exact  reference,  is  also  the  Ghbe  Shakxpere, 
containing  all  that  the  first  folio  contained,  and  eight  other 
distinct  works,  originally  published  independently.  And 
this  is  also  a  '  book.'  Which  is  to  be  reckoned  a  *  book '  for 
our  Dictionary  statistics  ?  Was  Shakspere  the  author  of  one 
book  or  of  forty-four  books  ?  It  makes  some  difference 
in  the  reckoning.  Are  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Pennf/ 
Cyclopedia  one  book  or  thirty  books  ?  But  if  *  books '  cannot 
be  defined,  and,  since  not  defined,  cannot  be  counted,  can 
we  not  tell  the  number  of  works  ?  What  is  a  '  work  '  ? 
Is  each  of  Tennyson's  poems  a  work,  or  are  his  poems  as 
a  whole  a  work?  Are  the  150  volumes  of  the  Philoaophical 
Transactions  which  were  read  for  us,  one  work  or  150  works  ? 
or  is  each  distinct  paper  in  them  a  work  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  previous  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the 
hundred  or  the  thousand,  before  we  can  say  how  many  (>ookSy 
or  how  many  irorksy  have  been  read,  and  why  we  were 
perforce  constrained  to  reckon  authors,  and  let  'books'  alone. 
If  the  Olobe  Shakspere  is  to  reckon  as  a  book,  perhaps 
15,000  books  have  been  read :  if  As  You  Like  It  is  a  book, 
then  100,000  may  be  a  moderate  estimate.    It  is  true  that  all 
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books  have  not  been  read,  not  by  a  long  long  way.  But  the 
complaints  as  to  the  kimk  of  books  omitted  have  been  of 
curiously  opposite  nature.  Some  English  reviewers  producing 
omitted  wordf*,  or  earlier  instances,  from  obscure  authors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  more 
attention  might  well  have  been  paid  by  the  Dictionary  readers 
to  minor  literature^  or  to  forgotten  seventeenth  century 
theology :  the  scholarly  author  of  the  two  reviews  in  tlie 
New  York  Nation  is  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  is 
quoted  from  minor  writers,  and  that  a  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  qnot^  chiefly  the  great  writers  of  each  period,  as 
giving  its  literary  usage.  Both  arc  no  doubt  right  :  if 
liuraan  life  were  longer,  and  the  Dictionary  four  times  the 
size,  it  would  be  well  to  give  both  more  attention  to  the 
mitjor  authorjs  and  their  curious  words,  and  more  weight  to 
Shakspere,  and  Milton,  and  Addison,  aiid  Burke,  and  Macau- 
lay,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  with  their  literary  authority.  But 
more  of  either  could  hardly  be  intiiuded  within  our  present 
limits,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  third  set  of  critics,  who 
find  in  every  page  superfluous  quotutionH,  and  would  gladly 
sacriflee  many  of  those  given,  t-o  tiiid  certain  favourite 
passages  of  their  own  which,  by  some  curious  oversight,  the 
editor  has  omiUed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  worda^ 
senses,  and  earlier  quotaliona  sugge^sted  by  reviewers  have 
been  surprisingly  few;  a  mere  nothing,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  what  the  experience  of  future  times  will  detect. 

Many  of  the  literary  reviewers  incline  to  think  that  the 
line  has  been  drawn  somewhat  too  widely  in  reference  to 
technical  terms  ;  although  a  very  different  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  various  men  of  science,  each  of  whom  would 
like  rather  more  indulgence  shown  to  the  vocabtdary  of  his 
own  particular  department.  The  canon  proposed  by  so  mo 
critics,  that  no  word  should  be  admitted  for  which  a  quota- 
tion from  a  non 'technical  work  cannot  be  given,  is  however 
absurdly  impracticable  of  application.  Translated  into  prac- 
tice, it  would  mean  the  attempt  to  establish  a  universal 
negative  for  tens  of  thousands  of  words,  or  the  application 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  editor  to  the  exclusion  of  a  word. 
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If  all  literature  had  been  read,  and  especially  all  the  mod 
literature  which  deals  so  largely  with  the  speculati 
suggest43d  by  modem  science,  we  might  say  with  some  c 
iidence  that  a  given  scientific  word  had  not  yet  appeared 
any  literary  article  or  essay.  But  without  this,  who  is  j 
pared  to  maintain  the  negative?  I,  certainly,  am  i 
What  a  delightful  scope  for  criticism  would  be  afforded 
the  attempts  to  apply  such  a  canon  !  How  triumphan 
would  it  be  pointed  out  that  alkarsin  was  not  in  the  c 
tionary,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  years  ago  ii 
literary  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  that  anti-cyck 
was  not  to  be  found,  though  it  had  been  used  figurativelj 
a  funeral  sermon  by  the  Vicar  of  a  sea-board  parish  in  Co 
wall.  Xo  such  mechanical  tost  can  be  applied  ;  the  line  i 
bo  drawn  more  closely  than  heretofore ;  but  it  will  £ 
remain  as  vague  as  ever,  a  line  of  discretion,  guided  by  mi 
evitlonoe  positive  and  negative,  and  many  delicate  considc 
tions  which  cannot  be  exhibited  within  the  narrow  lin 
allotttHl  to  such  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Considerable  indignation  has  been  expended  on  quotati 
from  nuxlorn  newsp:ipers:  ntOiffm,  I  say,  for  I  do  not  i 
that  any  objoi*tion  has  been  raised  to  our  liberal  quotati 
from  the  Lou  Ln  G  :Z''te  of  two  cen  t  u  r  ies  a  go,  or  fi 
anonymous  pamphlets  of  the  Commonwoalth  period,  w'n 
Hsjo  lias  sincv*  lialloweil.  Personally.  I  think  this  crilie 
by  far  the  silliest  that  the  DiLtiuiiary  has  eliiited.  I 
iortain  that  pv^stirity  will  agree  with  me.  and  tliat  the  t 
will  romo  when  tiiis  oriti\ism  ^^ill  bo  p.-intod  to  us  a  n 
2imarkablo  instai.oo  of  the  inability  ot  men  to  aoknowle 
i\'V.:imjvrary  lacts  and  road  li.o  sii^rr.s  of  the  times.  I 
xvi  rt»  orfVrtxl  only  by  jxi'plo  who  i.i  vor  read  newsjxipers, 
w:.o  r^ad  iV.om  only  a-^  a  ^■.  wu-  nua:.s  ol  a:Hie::ng  the  sp 
uurir.iT  :i.o  l.Tty  i:.;ys  ol  Loiit.  I  oould  in  some  sort  unc 
s!o:u;  thoir  aversion  :o  stv  t:;om  qu -r'.d  in  :":.e  Diotiona 
1 ;::  h;\iri::c  the  ob*-.\:i..':i  ir^-^m  i\;\^:-lo  who  Wiria  the  < 
\*::::  :ho  n:or:^i::jr  paivr  :,\t  L::t::tr  :.  ;»:;  wi:h  l*.:r:  i.\f  L 
,r  iV.irki    (•.    '.,>"■.    :  ']:■::.'  .'.  ;:::d   w:.o    nnd 

I . ,  w   j: . ..  ^ .; .- :  y. .J    ^^  •.: : :  ;^^    ,; <    '.  r. ".  ^  rt  s ! ; : ^    as   ^'4  »:  :: »,    and  e 
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more  eo  than  the  most  solid  dissertation  of  Dr,  Watts, 
I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  criticism  as  a  piece  of  con- 
ventional cant.  Men  have  a  sneaking  idea  that  they  outfht 
to  prefer  Addison  to  the  Satitnhf/  Heview,  and  Hcrvey's 
Meditations  on  a  Sprintj  Dat/  to  the  leaders  of  the  Ttme^,  and 
they  would  like  the  Dictionary  to  make  believe  that  they  do, 
and  that  they  *  glance  at  the  papers '  only  to  be  horrified  by 
*  the  atrocities  of  newspaper  English/  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  criticism  of  individual  quotations,  showing  what 
was  objectionable  in  them,  in  order  that  I  might  explain 
in  each  case  why  the  quotation  was  given,  as  certainly  no 
quotation  has  been  admitted  into  the  Dictionary  without 
careful  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  merits  aa  an  example 
of  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  But  aa  this 
has  in  no  case  been  done,  I  can  only  state  that  the  general 
principle  on  which  we  have  chosen  a  quotation  for  any  century 
has  been  to  take  that  which  was  intrinsically  the  best  for  its 
purpose,  without  any  regard  to  its  source  or  authority :  only 
where  intrinsic  claims  were  balanced,  have  we  allowed  the 
question  of  authorship  to  be  of  weight.  I  am  still  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  true  method,  and  in  this  the  verdict  of 
foreigners  supports  me ;  but  if  English  people  prefer  that 
we  should  not  quote  newspapers  w^ien  it  can  be  helped,  I  do 
not  know  that  their  whim  is  worth  opposing.  But  in  many 
cases,  the  simple  choice  is  between  that  and  nothing  :  we 
have  a  serviceable  newspaper  quotation,  but  it  would  perhaps 
take  the  whole  Dictionary  slafF,  and  all  the  correspondents 
whom  I  could  engage,  searching  for  a  tlay  to  find  another. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Part  I.  contains  8365  words, 
and  that  8360  words  a  year  means  30  articles  great  and 
small  to  be  begotten,  written,  printed,  corrected,  and  passed 
every  day,  or  60  articles  if  we  are  to  produce  two  parts  a 
year,  wise  men  will  judge  whether  we  can  then  spend  time 
in  looking  for  literary  quotations.  At  such  a  rate  the 
Dictionary  would  not  be  finished  in  a  hundred  years, 

The  writer  in  the  Sptrtator  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
moral  courage  to  exclude  all  the  mere  Dictionary  words, 
which  he  evidently  regards   as   noxious   cumberers  of  the 
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ground.  Now  apart  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  assert  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these,  that  it  is 
a  mere  Dictionary  word — another  universal  negative  very 
hard  to  establish,  single  or  even  double  instances  of  many 
of  them  having  actually  been  since  found  in  seventeenth 
century  writers — I  may  just  quote  the  words  of  a  literary 
man  and  scholar,  who  writing  to  me,  after  his  first  examina- 
tion of  Part  I.,  says :  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you  include  all  the 
old  Dictionary  words;  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  that 
one  has  the  whole  body  of  English  words  together  in  one 
placa"  It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  inference  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  did  not  write  the  notice  in  the  Spectator. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  long  array  of  little 
mistakes  made  by  reviewers,  such  as  asserted  omitted  words, 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  hast«  of  reference,  or  to  misplaced 
notes.  I  would  only  mention  that  the  reviewer  in  the  St. 
Jameses  Gazette,  in  questioning  whether  the  first  quotation 
for  Abigail  really  has  the  meaning  given  in  the  definition, 
questions  something  not  asserted.  The  quotations,  as  stated 
in  the  Preface,  are  given  to  illustrate  the  history  and  forma- 
tion of  words,  as  well  as  to  show  their  fully-developed  senses. 

The  Etymology  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  touched 
by  any  of  the  notices  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  for  this 
we  must  still  await  the  more  detailed  criticism  of  philological 
journals.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  that  the  educated,  now  at 
least,  look  upon  etymology  as  a  scientific  study,  in  which  the 
notions  of  the  untrained  are  no  more  likely  to  be  of  any 
value  than  they  would  be  in  a  question  of  embryology,  palae- 
ontology, or  abstract  mathematics,  that  most  of  the  ordinary 
reviewers  have  frankly  or  implicitly  confessed  their  inability 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  work,  while  stating  that  its 
method  has  at  least  the  look  of  being  that  of  exact  science. 
Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  specially  new 
points  of  etymology  and  word-history  dealt  with ;  but  this 
will  doubtless  come  in  time.  Two  reviewers  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  space  could  be  found  for  some  of  the 
legendary  etymology  which  has  clustered  around  certain 
words,  and  which  they  think  forms  a  legitimate  part  of  their 
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history.  Most  of  us  would  probably  be  glad  if  space  wero 
available  for  this  purpose,  tiiough  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  even 
then  this  would  be  the  wisest  use  to  which  to  devote  it.  This 
Folk-Eifpnoloijfi  18  80  very  extensive  that  it  has,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Smythe  Pulmer,  filled  a  large  and  highly-amusing 
Tolume,  where  it  can  readily  be  fouud.  Occasional  reference 
to  such  fwiiits  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  old  spellings 
or  perhaps  even  uses  of  the  word/  but  our  space  compels 
their  restrietion  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

The  method  employed  to  indicate  pronunciation  has 
received  the  general  approval  of  foreign  reviewers  as 
simple,  intelligible,  and  practical,  *  eineni  leicht  zu  iner* 
kenden  System  '  is  Prof.  Znpitza's  verdict  in  the  Deutsche 
Literaiurzf'ichen  \  it  has  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  some 
English  critics  who  apparently  object  to  it  that  it  is  not 
self  explauatory,  or  does  not  neem  to  he  so;  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  an  acute  observation  I  once  lieard  from  Mr» 
Ellis  in  reference  to  his  Palseotype,  when  he  first  introduced 
it,  to  the  effect  that  by  confining  itself  to  old  letters,  it 
hokrd  familiar  to  people,  they  tfimtfiht  they  could  read  it, 
and  that  went  a  long  way.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States 
therefore  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  criticize  the 
actual  pronunciation  exhibited;  always  excepting  the  Chnrch 
Times,  which  in  a  notice  generally  appreciative,  says  : 

•The  system  adopted  for  fixing  the  pronunciation  ,  ♦  .  is  ex- 
tremely com|)Ucated,  and  involves  the  employment  of  the  eccentric 
alph^ibet  invented  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz*  .  .  .  But 
we  object  to  Dr.  Murray's  pronunciation  on  another  ground; 
namely,  that,  in  certain  words  the  sound  he  assigns  is  not  the  true 
one»  but  that  in  use  amongst  lower  mi(ldle*clas3  Londoners,  For 
ex  am  pie  J  alonny  as  he  marks  it,  is  given  the  drawling  **ow''  sound 
of  the  sempstress  voice,  as  heard  in  Kentish  Town  or  Peckham/ 


^  As  in  the  can©  of  artichoke ,  a  word  witli  wliitli  *-  {Hipular  etjinolflgy '  hus  iM'eii 
hutj  in  mtiuT  lAngtmgf»T  and  which  in  Kuglinh  wus  (ictnAlly  spelt  hutHtkttck^ 
hurtfefiorke,  httrtiehof/kr,  be*cuu^  it  fhakt^  the  garden^  or  the  hmrtf  of  At  leflflt  has 
a  chokf  in  it»  ht'atf.  Hence  li.  Hhookk  (1(511)  in  i\at.  Mitt,  Epiie,  16,  taid 
*  Error  '  is  '■  like  to  the  J^tu^ttfem- Artichoke  ;  phiiit  it  wlitfre  you  will, it  OTerrans 
the  ground,  and  chonkes  ihe  Heart' ;  and  the  supposed  conitcxiou  with  ch^ka  ia 
the  cause  of  the  present  spelling  instead  of  the  earlier  chttek. 
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This  whole  passage  is  so  delicious,  substituting,  as  it 
for  my  pronunciation  the  writer's  perverse  interpretatic 
the  symbols  (there  is  a  *  Key '  to  them,  too),  that  I  t 
it  deserves  preservation,  and  I  venture  to  enshrine  it  in 
amber  of  this  Address  for  the  admiration  of  distant  rei 
and  future  philologists.  The  joke  will  be  appreciated 
of  all  by  those  who  know  the  discussions  wo  have  had 
upon  the  method  employed  in  the  Dictionary  to  indicat< 
Pronunciation,  in  which  the  main  charge  has  been  tha 
have  not  adequately  recognized  current  colloquial  tendec 
I  would  only  remark  upon  the  reviewer's  characteristic 
pression  'fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz.'  Of  course  he 
not  know  that  the  ringleader  of  these  'fanatics'  is  the  lea 
Father  of  English  Phonology,  who  has  five  times  addre 
us  from  this  chair,  as  our  honoured  President :  it  is  onlv 
*  Christian  courtesy '  of  the  ecclesiastical  journalist  to  use 
language  of  all  whom  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  un 
stand,  and  especially  of  those  whom  he  does  not  want  to  k 
nor  mean  to  understand.  Yet  this  writer  makes  a  special  ol 
tion  to  the  *  great  many  (in  ordinary  language  '  very  ft 
words '  included  in  the  Dictionary,  which  *  have  no  carlie 
higher  source  thiin  the  Dnili/  Tple(jvaj)h  and  Daily  ^ffrs, 
if  not  actually  excluded,  ought  to  have  been  niarke( 
bad  English.'  If  the  daily  papers  use  *bad  English,'  1 
fortunately  leave  to  others  the  use  of  bad  nonsense. 

I  think  that  the  poorest  notices,  so  far  as  regards  g 
pling  with  the  plan  and  method  of  the  Dictionary, 
recognizing  its  significance,  have  appeared  in  the  Da 
Rerleir^  and  in  the  Scottish  daily  J)!iper8,  In  conne: 
with  this,  I  was  strongly  iinprossod  with  the  fact,  whe: 
Edinburgh  a  few  weeks  ago  at  tlie  terc(Mitennial  celebrat 
of  the  University,  how  far  Scotland  ha**,  during  the 
twenty  years,  fallen  behind  England  in  philological  stuc 
and  in  English  philology  especially.  I  could  not  discc 
indi(!ations  of  any  advance  made  during  the  last  quarte 
a  century.  And  this  I  think  is  because  Scotland  has  t 
hardly  touched  by  the  two  great  agencies  which  have  I 
working  in  England  during  the  period.     One  of  these  is 
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Earlfi  Englkh  Text  Sorwhf,  with  its  many  daughter-  and 
fiiater-associiitions  for  publishing,  popuhirizirig,  and  bringing 
home  to  EngUshmeii  the  facts  of  our  earlier  language;  many, 
eren  if  tliey  have  not  read  the  texts  themselves,  have  read 
the  prefaces  and  introductions  in  which  Dr.  Morris,  Prof, 
Skeat,  Mr.  Sweet  and  others  have  summfirized  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  work.  And 
ai*  the  E:irly  English  Text  Society  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  IMalological  Society,  and  was  born  in  the 
same  room  with  the  idea  of  the  Diotionaryi  our  Society  may 
certainly  claim  a  foremost  share  in  the  good  work.  The 
other  Ciinae  ia  the  just  and  enlightened  position  accorded  to 
English  in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
a  position  w!jich  has  obliged  cxuminers  and  examinees  alike 
to  learn  soinetliing  of  the  liistory  of  the  language,  and  its 
connexion  with  general  philology,  has  made  '  Cxrimra^a  Law,* 
and  *  Latin  Elements  in  English/  ond  *  Strong  Verbs/ 
familiar  expressions,  has  called  forth  the  appearance  of 
better  text-books^  such  as  Dr.  Morris's  *  Historical  English 
Grammar'  and  *  Ilirttory  of  En^dish  Accidence/  has  sent  its 
candidates  for  degrees  to  the  tn^tuul  tt^xts  of  Chaucer,  and 
Piers  Plowman,  and  even  to  King  iElfred  himself.  It  is 
not  easy  to  over- rate  the  stimulus  which  this  has  given  to 
Early  English  scholarship.  In  many  cases  it  has  led  the 
student,  who  has  received  this  elemenlary  training,  to  ad- 
vance to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  j  but 
even  when  it  has  not  done  tliis,  it  has  diffused  a  respect  for 
English  studies,  a  disposition  to  uppreciate  thera^  and  a 
certain  capacity  to  understand  and  ibilow  them,  which  aro 
Tery  satisfactory  features  of  the  time.  But  neither  of  these 
Agencies  has  appreciably  affected  Scotland  :  the  Scotch 
Universities  still  treat  English  literature  as  a  subordinate 
and  somewhat  clandestine  appendage  to  *  Rhetoric/  and 
English  Language  as  a  very  beggarly  relative  of  Ejiglish 
Literature,  An  eminent  professor  expressed  in  my  hearing 
a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  with  A  r  tern  us  Ward's 
criticism  of  Chaucer,  that  *  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  poet, 
but  what  a  pity  he  could  not  spell !  ^  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
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objurgating  all  old-spelling  Shaksperes,  literal  reprints,  and 
other  *  slavery  to  the  letter/  which  he  said  continually 
irritated  and  annoyed  him,  and  disturbed  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  thought  of  the  old  writer.  With  such  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  professorial  mind  to  find  the  spelling  of  Early 
Modem  or  Middle  English  a  nuisance,  it  is  not  likely  that 
students  will  be  fired  with  much  enthusiasm  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  Middle  English,  or  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  final  -e  in  Gower  and  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  Early 
English  and  Early  Scotch  still  figure  as  a  kind  of  antiqua- 
rian dilettantism  —  which  is  the  appropriate  territory  of 
limited  publishing  clubs  that  print  editions  of  50  or  100 
copies,  but  which  is  *  caviare  to  the  general.'  Hence  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  has  always  found  but  little 
support,  and  I  found  a  very  small  number  of  Dictionary 
'Readers'  in  Scotland,  though  four  of  these,  I  gladly  add, 
were  first-class,  while  four  excellent  sub-editors  are  also 
doing  good  service.  After  many  delays,  an  Early  Scottish 
Text  Society  has  at  length  been  started,  and  has  this  year 
issued  its  first  work,  a  careful  edition  of  the  Kingis  Quair 
by  Professor  Skeat ;  let  us  hope  that  its  labours  will  do 
something  to  excite  a  wider  and  more  popular  interest  in 
language  and  literature. 

Future  of  the  Dictionary, 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  answer  here  a 
question  often  asked,  viz.  when  do  I  expect  the  Dictionary 
to  be  finished  ?  The  only  answer  I  can  give  is,  All  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  time  which  I  can  be  enabled  personally 
to  give  to  the  work,  and  the  number  of  competent  assistants 
whom  I  have  to  help  me.  I  could  not  desire  tjetter  assistance 
than  I  have  from  the  two  gentlemen  who  at  present  work 
with  me,  Mr.  Alfred  Erlebach  and  Mr.  John  Mitchell.  To 
Mr.  Erlebach,  especially,  my  obligations,  and  indeed  the 
obligations  of  all  interested  in  the  Dictionary,  are  most 
especially  due  for  his  share  in  the  work.  With  three  such 
as  he,  and  three  such  as  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  might  I  think  be 
possible,  if  I  could  give  all  or  nearly  all  my  time  to  the 
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work^  to  produce  two  parts  in  tlie  year,  and  thus  finish,  the 
whole  ia  11  yeavti  from  uext  March.  Whether  it  is  possible 
to  employ  so  many  workers  it  is  not  within  my  province  to 
say  ;  I  hope  Ihut  meaoi*  may  be  found  for  rendering  it 
pofiJiihle.  Meanwhile  much  may  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
task  by  good  volunteer  sub-editors.  Even  if  some  who  are 
present  would  take  up  each  a  single  difficult  word,  and  do 
their  best  to  put  it  into  sttlisfactory  form,  much  more  if  they 
would  take  sections  of  the  work  immediately  in  front  of  us, 
as  in  now  being  done  by  Dr.  Bruckebnsh  and  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Mount,  adding  the  now  material  and  revising  the  whole 
arrangement,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
it  would  mBasunibly  accelerate  our  speed,  and  bring  us 
nearer  the  goal  of  our  labours. 


I  have  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  following 
reports  on  special  branches  of  philology  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  all  members  of  this  Society*  W.  R.  Mortill,  M,A., 
Oxford,  A.  J,  Patterson,  M.A.,  E.  G.  Browne,  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  R,  N.  Cuat,  and  Henry  Sweet,  M,A, 


NoTKs  ON  Slavonic  Philologv   and    Litkrature  during 
THE  Past  Ybar*     By  W.  R.   MoKKijj,,  M.A. 

*'  I  propose  in  the  following  short  notice  to  call  attention 
to  the  most  important  works  which  have  appeared  in  Slavonic 
literature  during  the  past  year,  but  I  sludl  confine  myself 
almost  entirely  to  philology.  I  shall  take  the  literatures 
according  to  the  classification  of  the  languages  generally 
adopted, 

*M.   The  Souik-Emiern  Branch. 

RmHum, — Daring  the  past  year  the  Russians  have  lost 
the  great  novelist,  Tourgheniev,  who  died  at  Bougival, 
near  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  September,  aged  64,  His  last 
two  works  were  'Poetry  in  Prose*  and  'Clara  Milich/ 
the  latter  a  short  story,  published  in  the  European 
Messenger  ( VieHinik  Ftfvrqpt),  The  satirist  Saltjkov,  who 
Fhii.  Tram.  1BB24^  36 
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writes  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Stehedrin,  has  pub- 
lished some  new  sketches;  and  Professor  Dashkevich.  of  the 
University  of  Kiev,  a  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
Bilini  or  legendary  poems.  Good  books  have  been  written 
on  Russian  law  by  Sorgheiev  and  others.  The  second  volume 
of  Prof.  Miller's  work  entitled  '  East  Indian  Studies '  has 
appeared,  in  it  a  quantity  of  interesting  newly-collected 
Indian  folk-tales  are  to  be  found.  In  philology  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  done  but  little,  nor  has  any  great  scholar 
appeared  among  them  since  the  death  of  Sreznevski.  The 
work  by  Mikoutzki,*  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Warsaw, 
represents  an  obsolete  school  of  philology.  The  derivations 
are  fantastic  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  history  of  words. 
Professor  Boudilovich,  of  Warsaw,  has  published  a  new 
Grammar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  Language,^  and 
Professor  A.  1  'otebnya,  of  Kharkov,  continues  his  useful  series 
of  papers  on  the  Phonetics  of  the  Russian  Language.'  The 
Early  Russian  Text  Society  still  continues  its  useful  labours, 
and  has  published  many  interesting  books,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  list  here.  The  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  about  to  print  a  Dictionary  of  Old  Russian,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  left  by  Sreznevski.  Professor 
Jagic,  who  has  succeeded  to  his  chair  at  St.  Petersburg,  still 
busies  himself  with  a  great  comparative  Slavonic  Dictionarv, 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  with  the  help  of  many  Sla\'ists. 
lie  also  continues  to  edit  the  valuable  *  Atrhir  fur  S/umvk 
Phihhgie,^  which  appears  at  Berlin,  four  times  a  year,  aud 
contains  valuable  articles  on  all  branches  of  Slavistic. 

"Jagic  has  this  year  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  the  Codex  Marianus.  This  manusenpt 
is  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  is  written  in  Glagolitic  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  one  leaf,  which  is  in  Cyrillic.  It  was 
found  by  Grigorovich  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos.    I 

*  Matt  rial  i  dla  kornoTairo  i  obvasnitt^lnairo  slorara  rousskasro  vazika  i  Tseth 
slaT.  nartchii.  S«»>ta\-il  St.  Mikoutzki.  ,M.UvriaI#  tor  a  I>iotioiiary  of  the  Rw-ts 
oi  the  Ru->ian  K-ininiiiire  ami  all  Slavonic  Dialt^t^,  compiled  bv  ^L  Mikoutiki.) 

-  Xaiht^nanio Tzt rkoTnosloviaii>koi  Grammatiki, etc.  ^Sketcfi  ol  an  Ecclt*ii*- 
tical  Slavonic  Grammar.' 

■'  K  I>torii  Zvoukov  Rousskago  Yazika.  ^Contributions  to  the  History  oi 
Russian  Sounds.) 
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Til  11  ft t  also  mention  that  the  Russians  celebrated  on  the  8lh  of 
December,  ohl  style,  the  tercentary  of  the  death  of  their  first 
printer,  Ivan  Fedorov,  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  erected. 

"Of  works  on  Russian  dialects  I  nniy  mention  that  Eugene 
ZelechLiW&kijiif  Stiuiislau,  continues  his  vuluable  dictionary  of 
the  Halo- or  Little  Russian  language  (for  it  certainly  has  very 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  more  than  a  dialect),^  of 
which  about  one- half  has  appeared.  This  promises  to  be 
a  very  useful  book,  for  up  to  the  present  time  students  have 
been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  publications  of 
Leveenko,  Piskounov,  and  Yerchratzki,  The  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Partitzki^  was  good,  but  only  the  German  Ruthenish 
part  was  published*  Anton  Semenovich,  already  favourably 
known  by  a  work  on  the  quantity  of  Polish  vowels,  has  just 
puhlishcd  another  on  the  diulect  of  the  Malo-Russians  in 
Iluugarv,  where  they  inhabit  a  thin  strip  of  territory,  north 
of  the  Carpathians.^ 

*'Biflfjiitift. — The  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  so-called 
territory  of  Eastern  Roumeliai  soon^let  us  hope,  to  be  united, 
show  considerable  literary  activity.  A  good  account  of  their 
present  condition  may  be  found  m  M,  Leger's  interesting 
little  book,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  *  La  Save,  le 
Dimube  et  le  Balkan.'  I  was  also  glad  myself  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  Principality  during  the  summer  of  Ijjat  year- 
While  under  the  detestable  yoke  of  the  Turks,  fatal  to  any 
civilization,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bulgarians  to  make 
much  progress  in  literature,  such  books  as  tliey  published 
were  issued  at  Braila  in  Roumania,  or  Bolgrad  in  Bess- 
arabia. The  Bulgtirian  Literary  Society  has  now  been 
removed  from  Braila  to  Sofia,  where  it  issues  its  journal 
(Periodiche.sko  Spisanie),  and  we  may  hope  that  aome  im- 
portant results  may  fallow  from  the  attention  which  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  Bulgarian  dialects,  many  of  which,  as  is 
known,  present  very  interesting  features  of  Slavonic.      The 

*  Malorouskcj-nimetzkii  nlovur,  EutlieniBch-deutaches  WtirterbucU,  publbhfd 
at  L<?nitwr«^. 

'-*  t>(>nt'?('b-Rijthmi«cb€f  Handwc*rl4*rbu<?h»  Ij^mberg,  1867. 

*  tJb  cMobeiuiu^takb  ouje^roToiifiakago  gotnrii  Aatona  Seinenovicba.     (On  tbe  pe- 
culiarities of  thtj  Ugto-liuaiiim  speecb,  by  Aut^oiiy  Sumeno^icli.)    St,  PeUrrsbiug. 
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publishing  house  of  Christo  Danov,  which  exist-ed  befo: 
a  humble  scale  at  Philippopolis  (Plovdiv),  has  now  brai 
both  at  Roustchouk  and  h^ofia.  I  have  seen  the  catnlc 
which  have  been  issued  by  this  firm,  but  they  do  not  ca! 
any  particular  notice,  as  they  chiefly  give  lists  of  trans 
works,  and  in  their  present  condition  the  Bulgarians  ca 
employ  themselves  with  anything  better.  An  impo; 
work  18  the  Ge^ichichte  der  Lnutbezeiclniung  im  BuJgarh 
by  Miklosich,  Vienna,  IS'^S,  a  valuable  study  on  a 
obscure  subject,  I  may  here  mention  that  the  seven 
birthday  of  this  corj/phwuH  of  Slavists  was  celebrated  oi 
20th  of  November  last,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presc 
by  his  pupils  and  admirers  with  a  gold  medal. 

"Turning  from  the  Bulgarians  I  come  next  to  the  & 
who  sustained  a  great  loss  a  little  while  ago  by  the  d 
of  Danichich  (Nov.  17,  1882),  the  editor  of  many  vali 
editions  of  their  classics,  and  the  author  of  a  useful  1^3 
in  three  volumes  of  the  Old  Serbian  language.  At 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  histo 
Serbo-Croatian  dictionary,  of  which  only  one  part  has 
peared :  let  us  hope  that  successors  will  be  found  to  won 
carry  on  the  work.  Croatian  is,  as  is  well  known,  al 
identical  with  Serbian,  and  employs  the  Latin  nlphalx 

"Professor  ifaretic,  of  Agrani,  has  published  a  vali 
work  on  accent  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  language.*  The 
cent  in  Serbian  (and  Russian)  is  more  difficult  than  in 
of  the  other  Slavonic  lano^uacjes.     Here  also  must  be  i 

V  CO 

tioned  the  CakarMi-kroatische  Studien  of  D.  Neinanic. 
this  the  first  part  has  appeared  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ac 
(Acccntlehre)  ;  the  Cukavish  in  the  form  of  Croatian  sp 
in  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  littoral.     It  is  so  called 
the  word  for  *  what,' ^•'^/  (pron.  (7/^/). 

"  Professor  Budmani  has  published  a  work  on  the  di; 
of  Ragusa,  called  in  Slavonic  Dubrovnik.-     Again,  Profi 

*  0  njokim  pojuvima  kvaiititrto  i  akifnta  u  jeziku  hnatskom  ili  Rrp 
(On  sonif  (levt'lopiiuiits  d  tlit-  jjuantity  ami  aririit  iu  the  Croatinu  or  S« 
lanjTuair*^.) 

-  Duhnivacki  dijalikat  kako  st'  sa<la  ?ovi)ri,  nanisio  P.  Bmlmaai.  (The  D 
of  Uairusu  as  it  Ls  ut»w  >puktii,  writitn  by  P.  liudmaui.) 
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Strohal,  in  Fiurne,  liaa  treated  of  the  dialect  of  that  place, 
called  in  Slavonic  Rieku.*  Thus  we  see  that  the  dialecld 
of  this  interesting  language  aro  beings  thoroughly  worked  up. 

**  Leaving  the  Serbo-Croatian,  I  now  come  to  ShtrnM, 
a  language  eloseh*  connected  with  it.  The  Journal  of  the 
Matim  Slovemka  {Sloven itih  Literary  Fund)  tor  the  years 
188*2  and  1883,  which  I  have  just  received,  is  of  unusual 
interest.  JL  Trslenjak  gives  na  a  life  of  Mikloaich  (ac- 
companied with  a  portrait)  and  a  list  of  liis  works,  including 
the  papers  read  before  various  literary  societies.  We  can 
thus  form  some  idea  of  the  great  uctivity  of  this  fine  scholar, 
and  must  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  to 
the  great  benefit  of  Slavistic. 

**  I  have  not  time  to  analyse  the  variotia  articles  of  this 
goodly  volume,  and  of  course  confine  myself  in  this  notice 
almost  entirely  to  philology,  but  1*  cannot  pass  by  without  a 
word  the  highly  interesting  article  by  M.  Erjavec,  entitled, 
*  Fragments  from  a  Traveller's  Basket '  (Iz  pdlns  torbe)^ 
where  we  have  a  valuable  list  of  words  gathered  by  the 
author  from  rural  districts  inhabited  by  Slovenes.  Feasts 
await  the  student  in  these  fields  of  Slavonic  dialectology, 
which  are  now  being  reaped.  I  may  mention  in  passing 
that  the  S^ieiety  during  the  past  year  has  published  a 
memorial  volume  to  celebrate  the  six-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  the  Slovenes  with  the  territories  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg.^  Here  we  have  mention  of  some  of 
their  more  remarkable  men.  It  is  but  little  known  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  Sanskrit  Grammar^  was  a  Slovene,  but  bis 
name  is  hidden  under  the  ecclesiastical  title  of  PauUnutt d  Bar- 
thoiomcto,  he  having  worked  as  a  Itomau  Catholic  Missiouary, 

"2.  The   mHtern  Branch. 

**  I  now  turn  to  the  Wedern  SiftrSf  and  in  the  first  place 
Poland,     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  literature  produced 


*  Os<>1)m©  daua^  njega  rieckoga  uarje^ja.  (Peculiaritlefl  of  the  prftsent  dialect 
of    Filime.) 

'  Spome^nik  o  Bestetobtnid  Zai?etlta  Hdlisbur^ke  Vlade  na  Sloveuakem. 
Laibucti,  1383.  '  Grammatica  Samacnkinlca.  1790. 
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m  Polish  on  the  two* hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Sohieski.  The  third  centeimnr 
of  the  death  of  the  poet  Koclianowaki  has  also  been  celebrate 
by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  edition  of  his  works. 
More  concerned  with  philology  is  the  book  published  by 
Krynski  on  the  dialect  of  Zakopan  at  the  foot  the  Tatm 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Cracow,  There  is  also  a  work  by 
R.  Zawilinski  on  a  Polish  produetion  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
*  Gloasa  super  epistolaa  per  annum  doininicales/  and  a  raluabk 
edition  by  Professor  Nehriuji;  of  Breslau,  of  the  Psalter  of 
St.  Flarian,*  one  of  the  earliest  monumeDts  of  Polish  Htera- 
ture,  A  new  edition  by  St,  Ptaszycki  has  also  appetired  of 
the  Wizerunek  W^asny  zy  wota  czlowieka  poczciwego  (Picture 
of  the  Life  of  an  Honourable  Man)>  by  Mikoluj  Rej  t 
Naglowic,  the  first  Polish  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

"During  the  past  year  Poland  has  lost  two  of  her 
historians,  Szujski  and  Scbmitt,  and  ilaciejowski,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work  on  Slavonic  Law,  who  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety.  In  his  Beitriif^e  zur  Slavischen  Dialektologie 
Herr  Leon  Biskupski  has  written  an  interesting  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  essays  to  prove  that  the  Kashubi&h  language* 
spoken  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Danzig,  is  only  a  dialect  of 
Polish.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Schleicher 
and  Hilferding,  who  have  connected  it  with  the  extinct 
Pol  a  bis  h.  The  pamphlet  contains  very  interesting  detaiU 
on  the  dialects  of  this  obHcure  language,  for  the  author  telb 
us,  ran  der  Kmehabei  kbnnfe  vmn  Sftfjen  qmt  vil/tr^  tot  Unffua: 
jede  gegend  hat  ihren  Lokuldmiekt, 

**Lea\angnow  the  Poles,  I  come  to  the  Cecha  or  Bohemian4, 
w^ho  always  show  themselves  one  of  the  most  active  brancheis 
of  the  Slavonic  family. 

**  A  fair  amount  of  poetry  has  been  produced  by  the  Cechi 
during  this  year»  with  w4ii  h,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  they  have  not  been  very  active  in  philology.  A  new 
literary  journal  has  been  started,  the  'Athenaeum,*  which 

'   Pstiilti^ris  Floriatiensis  partt^ui  poVmicftm  ad  Mem  codicis  recexifliiii 
critico,  iiidice  locupletissiruo  instruiit  W.  Aebrmg,  iWen*  iS83. 
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seems  more  or  lesa  modelled  upon  iu  English  namesake,  and 
contains  occasional  articles  on  philology.  It  repreaenta  the 
Bohemian  section  of  the  now  divided  and  bilingual  Univer- 
81  iy  of  Prague.  A  new  magazine,  *  Slovansky  Shorn ik  '  (the 
Slavonic  Miscellany),  has  aUo  made  its  appearance  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  articles 
contained  in  it  is  on  the  Reaanians,  the  Slavonic  tribe  living  in 
Italy  in  two  villages  of  the  Jnliau  Alps.  This  sketch  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Baudoiii  de  Courtenay,  who  has  already  written  on  this 
interesting  settlement  in  tlie  Russian  Slavonic  Miscellany 
(Slavianski  Sbornik).  The  Casopi)*  or  Journal  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  still  appears  four  times  a  year,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  Shivonic  history,  biographyj  and  philology. 
It  has  not  fallen  below  the  high  standard  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  it, 

** Lastly,  I  come  to  the  Lumtian  Wen^h^  the  small  Slavonic 
people  living  partly  in  Saxony  and  partly  in  Prussia,  whose 
Casopis  appears  twice  a  year,  and  contains  interesting  articles 
on  folk-lore,  and  dialectic  peculiarities,  with  occasional  songs 
taken  from  the  mouth 8  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Pfnhl,  the  author  of  a  Lusatian  Dictionary,  should 
have  ventured  in  some  of  the  recent  numbers  upon  many 
whimsical  etymtjlogies»  surprising  in  these  duys  of  scientific 
philology.  Such  literature  as  is  published  by  the  Lusatian 
Society  is  mainly  of  an  educational  character^  for  the  lan- 
guage is  now  only  spoken  in  the  rural  districts. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  la^t  year  two  courses 
of  lectures  were  delivered  at  Oxford  on  the  Ilchester  founda- 
tion, one  by  J}?.  Carl  Abel  and  the  other  by  myself.  The 
subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Abel  was  what  he  called  Comparative 
Lexicography,  and  his  lectures  were  afterwards  published  by 
Messrs.  Triibner,  Great  as  may  be  the  merits  of  Dr.  Abel 
as  an  Egypl'ologist,  he  cannot  bo  considered  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  Slavonic  words  in  this  work  and  elsewliere. 
His  curious  theory  of  considering  that  each  word  involves  two 
opj>osed  meanings  when  read  backwards  or  forwards  (as 
also  stated  in  his  work  Ueber  deu  Gigeminn  tier  U'f'frorte)t  is 
carried  in  Slavonic  words  to  many  inconsistencies,  in  which 
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the  history  of  words  m  euiirely  ignored.  The  remarks  by  Jape 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Archie  (vii.  p.  4S*i)  are  very 
just.  One  cannot  allow  oneaelf  to  be  carried  awav  by  an 
etymologist  who  connects  7fJ\o<^o«?  and  the  Russian  <//<>« />oAr<V(!). 
My  own  lectures  were  on  Slavonic  Law,  dealing  with  the 
eoramunal  ten  tire,  the  old  codes,  as  Hoamkaia  I^ratdn^  Uia 
Softtkbtiikf  and  Ouhzhenie  among  the  Russians,  and  the  Code 
of  Doufiliun  among  the  Scrks,  etc. 

**  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  elaborate  work  of  ihe 
eminent  Slavist  Geitler,  Dh  AihatimkcheA  unci  SkiriMehM 
Sr/tnffrn,  Vienna,  1883.  In  this  an  unsuccessful  attempt* 
as  apj>ear8  to  me,  is  made  to  connect  the  Glagolitic  aod 
Albanian  alphabets.  Slavonic  scholars  on  the  continent  do 
Dot  seem  to  think  the  question  closed  by  the  theory  that  the 
Glagolitic  was  deris'ed  from  Greek  cursive  writing,  which 
has  been  stated  recently  with  much  vigour  by  Mr.  Isiuic 
Taylor.  The  view  has  not  received  the  adhesion  of  the 
greatest  of  living  Slavist^,  Miklosich,  to  judge  from  hi* 
remarks  in  the  work  on  Bulgarian  sounds  already  cited  in 
these  notes.  The  subject  has  been  treated  in  an  exhaustivt 
article  by  Prof.  Jagic  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Aixhit 
fut  S/'tviHc/ie  Philuiofjie,  and  there  is  also  a  good  notice  in 
the  Ljiibljamki  Zron  (the  Bell  of  Laibach),  a  literary  journal 
edited  by  K,  Strekelj,  The  writer  thinks  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  perhaps  traced  one  or  two  letters,  but  many  of  Hia 
supposed  identifications  are  fanciful. 

•'  Finally  I  may  per  hyps  be  permitted  to  allude  to  a  liltk 
work  of  my  own,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  yetf, 
entitled  *  Slavonic  Literature/  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lending 
Slavonic  languages  and  their  earliest  literature.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  some  elaira  upon  the  philologist's  atteDtim)« 
aa  the  first  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  with  thf 
exception  of  the  book  published  by  Theresa  von  Jacob, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Robinson,  at  New  York,  in  1850,  which, 
however  meritorious  it  may  have  been,  is  now  out  of  d«ll^ 
and  was  occupied  more  with  the  literature  than  the  philologf 
of  these  tongues.'* 
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Report  on   Recent  Hung  art  an    Philology.     By  A.   J< 

Paitehson,  m.a. 

**  Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Iluiiguriiin  Ian* 
gaage,  which  is  the  only  non-Arynn  form  of  speech  that 
has  acquired  a  position  of  political  importance  in  Chri.stiuu 
Europe,  its  study  excites  in  its  own  country  an  exceptional 
interest*  Indeed^  the  philology  of  the  Hungarian  languaj^e, 
and  in  a  leader  degree  that  of  the  cognate  languages,  has 
been  described  as  the  Hungarian  science.  Nor  is  it  ap- 
parently studied  at  present  out^side  Hungary,  aUliougli  a 
few  Finn  philologists  have  acquired  it  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  completing  their  studies  in  Ugrian  philology. 

**  Mr.  l*aul  Hun ta Ivy,  the  chief  lihrurian  of  the  Hurjgarian 
Academy  and  the  patriarch  of  Hungarian  philology,  has 
kindly  contributed  a  few  notes  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
logical work  done  in  Hungary  since   1873, 

"The  Hungarian  Academy  publishes  three  philological 
periodicals.  Of  these  the  P/nio/ofjtfti  ICoz/otft/  (Philnlugical 
Gazette)  treats  of  the  Classical  and  Germanic  languages, 
but  also  admits  articles  on  general  philology. 

*  *  T  h  e  Nt/ehi  tt  domd  atf  i  Kdz  !em  dnyt'k  (Phi  lo  logi  c  al  Cf  >  m  - 
munications) — edited  up  to  1878  by  Mr,  Paul  Huufaivy 
himself,  and  since  then  by  Prof.  Buden/^ — is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  comparative  philology  of  the  languages 
cognate  to  the  Hungarian.  The  volume  for  1875  wus  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  Mr.  Huntalvy's  *  Grammar  of  the 
Northern  Ostiak  Tjanguage/  It  is  based  on  M.  Vologodski's 
Russian  translations  from  the  Ostink  and  his  Russinn  Ostiak 
Dictionary,  comptred  with  Caetren'8  Grammar  of  the  Southern 
Ostiak  and  the  Ostiak  folk-songs  collected  by  the  Hungarian 
Reguly.  Mr.  Hunfalvy's  book  contained  234  pages  of  Gram- 
mar and  Texts  and  22t>  of  Diclionary.  In  1883  Prof. 
Budenz  made  a  collection  of  *  Ostiak  Phrases/  also  from 
Vologodski*a  work^  but  this  has  not  yet  been  printed.  As 
the  Ostiak  and  Yogul  languages  ou  either  side  of  the  Ural 
chain  stand  nearest  to   the  Hungarian   of  all   the  Ugrian 
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liinj^uajifos,  those  Ostiak  studies  may  be  considered  as  a 
oontinuation  of  Mr.  Hunfalvy's  publications  on  the  Vogul 
— liiH  •  Vogul  Land  and  People/  from  the  papers  of  Reguly, 
and  his  edition  of  the  '  Gospel  of  St.  Mark '  in  the  Konda 
diuhM3t  of  the  Vogul.  In  1873  an  enterprising  showmaa 
took  a  party  of  Swedish  Lapps  with  their  reindeer  to  the 
Kxhibitiou  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  took  them  on  to 
Dudaposty  whore  they  encamped  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Tlioro  they  were  constantly  visited  by  Prof-  Budenz,  who 
took  down  from  their  mouths  the  folk-tales  they  were  able 
to  n»lato.  In  187G  these  appeared  in  the  ETozlemenytk 
with  grammatical  annotations  as  Sved-Iapp  uyelcmutatrdnyok, 
SjHvimons  of  Swedish  Lappish.  In  1879  a  Finn  philogist, 
M.  Arvid  Gonetz,  who  made  a  long  stay  in  Hungary  for  the 
purfH^so  of  studying  Hungarian,  contributed  an  account  of 
tho  dialtH't  of  I^ippish  8iK)ken  in  the  peninsula  of  Ebla, 
ntul  in  1881  a  young  Hungarian  philologist,  M.  Halasy, 
an  oxtonsivo  work  on  the  Swedish  Lappish  with  reading 
lvH>k. 

**  Besides  his  above-mentioned  works.  Prof.  Budenz  hii 
puWishtsl  in  the  volume  for  1877  a  Grammar  of  the  Mordvin 
l^inijn^ict^  in  its  two  dialeets,  the  Moksha  and  the  Ersa,  and 
in  18SI  o  a  Syrjanian  Keading-bix^k.  Ot  the  younger 
jjt^nonuion  of  Hur.ir.irian  philolvgists.  M.  Munkae^i  has 
ivn;r:bn:i\i  s|>ivinu^ns  of  the  Voiiak — a  langruage  allied  to 
tV,o  S\  rianian — and  M.  Szinnyei  an  a<:>x»unt  of  the  Yeps— 
:ho  o,is:orr,mi\^i  dialt\?t  of  ibe  Finnish  prc^periy  so  called: 
ar.vJ  ;r:siv^  a  Finr.isV.-Uur.cnrian  P:o:io:i.iry. 

''  Ir,  aa.i;:i.-n  tx^  tV.eso  s:r.a:o<  c-:"  ;he  Fir.r.-TTgrisn  Idiiiraaj^ 
:l-o  AV.:  •  f ..  ;i  '.as  vv.Kisr.ei  a  !\w  yaptrs  c^a  :be  Tarki>h- 
Mnc*;    *avc.:i»cj^    M.    Va'i:;::-  e    G^-Vrir'/s    pif^er    on  iHe 

ov;^  .^r  :«,^  S.vks  Ivirivi:  or.   :":.•:   vvr.  ptritivr   prii:i:-iT  of 
v"^:  ;    ->    :r.t"   V.;":  "..;^;:..  r.    ':y   O.-r.*    G-^r.i   Ki::ir  cc  :i? 
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century  for  the  use  of  tbe  Genoese  traders  in  the  Ciimea 
and  itn  neighbourhood.  The  MS*  became  the  property  of 
the  poet  Petrarch,  and  was  bequeathed  by  bim  with  his 
other  boolcH  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  Leibnitz  mentions 
it  as  occurring  in  the  eotalogue,  but  says  that  he  was  not 
able  to  find  it.  The  Huuf^arian  savant.  Corn  ides,  however, 
found  it  in  the  Library  of  St.  Murk  in  1770,  and  published 
Its  title  and  eome  extracts.  Kkproth,  in  1328,  published 
the  paradigms  and  about  2500  words  from  a  copy  he  had 
made  for  himself  This  edition  was  full  of  obvious  mis- 
takes»  the  fault  either  of  the  copyist  or  of  the  printer,  and 
in  1876  the  Gerraau  Orientalist,  Dr.  Otto  Blau,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  published* 
This  want  is  now  satisfied  by  the  publication  in  1880  of  Codex 
Cnmfink'iiS  hiUiothecm  ad  templum  (iici  Mnrci  Vemdarum, 
Ptitnum  es  integro  edidU,  prolegommk  notk  et  compluribtta 
glossarik  imtvuxit  Corner  Q4za  Kuttrtt  Acad,  Sc.  fftuig, 
sadalk, 

"The  aaying  J!<romen  ed  omen  particularly  applies  to  this 
edition  of  the  Codex  Cumanicua  by  Count  Knun  [as  in 
Hungarian  Kmi=. Cifmamts], 

**  Another  book  wortliy  of  mention  is  the  great  compara- 
tive Dictionary  of  the  Ilinigarian  and  Ugriaii  Languages  by 
Dr*  Budenz,  MtJfjtfar-Ufjor  aKSztditivoiililo  nzdldr  (Budiipest, 
1873-1881),  containing  the  root- words  in  Hungarian,  Vogul, 
Ostyak,  Syriiin-Votiak,  Lappish,  Finnish,  Mordvin  anil 
Tshe  remiss. 

"  Mr,  P,  Hunfalvy  has  been  led,  by  his  philological  studies 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  to 
write  on  the  early  history  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Roumans 
in  that  cotiutry.  The  idea  that  the  poor  fishers  and  trappers 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  their  nearest  kindred  is  as  un- 
popular in  Hiingiiry  as  the  idea  that  they  are  recent  colonists 
in  the  lands  they  now  occupy  is  to  the  Roumauians.  Both 
these  positions  are  ably  maintained  in  Mr.  Hunfalvy's 
*  MfifjijarorsztUf  Ethuognifidja  *  (translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Sch wicker),  '  Die  Ungern  oder  Magyaren/  published  by 
Prochaska,  aud   *Die  Runianen  uiid  Ihre  Anspriiche.'      In 
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the  latter  book  ho  has  discussed  the  loan-words  taken  into 
Roumanian  from  Hungarian. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Varab^ry  has  published  in 
Hungarian  and  German  a  large  book  (pp.  587)  on  the 
'  Origin  of  the  Hungarians/  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
Hungarians  are  a  Turkish  people,  whose  language  has  be* 
come  to  a  certain  extent  Ugrianized  by  contact  with  Ugrian 
]K)puhitionH.  Although  the  book  is,  as  its  title  declares,  an 
'ethnological  study,'  considerable  space  is  given  up  to  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Budenz's  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
Ugrian  and  Hungarian  languages,  in  which  Prof.  Vamb^ry 
tries  to  prove  that  so  many  of  Dr.  Budenz's  comparisons 
are  forced,  and  in  other  cases  can  be  matched  by  equally 
probable  resemblances  between  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
words  tts  to  establish  the  mixed  —  i.e.  Turkish-Ugrian  — 
character  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Of  course  this 
challenge  has  not  been  left  unanswered,  and  both  Hunfalvy 
and  Hudonz  Imvo  produced  refutations  of  V&mb^ry's  position, 
the  latter  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  philological 
section  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

"  Beside  the  comparative  study  of  the  Ugrian  and  Turkish 
cognate  languages,  there  is  another  subject  that  absorbs  the 
energies  of  Hungurian  philologists — the  study  of  Hungarian 
it8t»lf.  To  this  study  the  struggle  between  the  respective 
jmrti/ans  of  *orthology'  and  'neology*  supplies  both  a 
stiniuhis  and  a  dirtx^tion.  During  the  tirst  half  of  the  last 
tvntury,  Hungarian  liteniture  sank  to  its  lowest  depth, 
Hungarian  stHnety  was  either  denationalized  or  apathetic  or 
knban»us,  and  as  an  inevitable  consiHjuenee  the  Hungarian 
language  Invame  ehi^ekiHl  in  its  natural  development,  and 
HtHMiinl  with  a  mass  of  foreign  wonls  and  idioms.  Between 
1770  and  1780  the  national  n^aetii»n  began,  what  we  may 
call  the  Hungarian  renaissance  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
st^venil  Slavonic  languages  and  literatures  had  each  its  re- 
iniissaniH>  at  somewhat  later  dates.  In  this  renaissance  the 
chief  jwrt  Wiis  playtxl  by  a  [KK>r  country  squire,  Francis 
Kafinexy  of  Kaxincz  (Kazinczi  Kaziiiczy  Ferencz\  The 
writers  of  his  school,  the  *  neologians,*  set  themselves  to  the 
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three- fold  task  of  (1)  enricliing,  (2)  boaiitifying,  and  (3) 
purifying  the  language*  The  tirst  and  thinl  processes  went 
hand  in  hand,  aa  the  coining  of  new  words  out  of  ntUive  roots 
was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  by  the  influx  of  new  ideas, 
but  also  by  tlie  expulsion  of  words  of  foreign,  mostly  of 
Latin,  origin.  As  the  work  was  undertaken  with  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  tlie  science  of  language  in  general, 
and  of  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  particular, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  older 
Hungarian  literature,  the  results  have  not  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  critics  of  a  later  generation.  Even  at  the  outset  of 
Kazinczy's  career  as  a  'neologian,'  there  was  an  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  called  tbemaelvea  '  orthologians/ 
who  felt  that  the  novelties  introduced  were  too  often  due  to 
too  close  an  acqviaintance  \Tith  foreign,  enpecially  German, 
models^  The  more  scientific  study  of  philology  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  gradual  republication  of 
the  Hungarian  authors  of  tire  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  has  intensified  the  feeling  of  *  ortliology.'  In 
1871  the  Mittjfjftr  Nfjeltor  (Hungarian  Langua;^^  Watchman) 
was  started  to  stem,  and,  if  possible,  turn  back  tlie  flcod  of 
uncalled-for  and  unsuitable  innovation,  and  to  direct  the 
stream  into  old  channels.  That  it  still  continues  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  sfill  eontirrues  its  criticisms  of  the  literuture  of 
the  day,  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  it  has  under- 
taken. A  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  corruption  of  tlie 
language  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  it  was  awarded 
to  both  the  competitors,  MM,  Eniil  Ponnri-Thewrewk  and 
Alexander  Imre*  In  reading  the  two  essays,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  extremely  modern  and  artiticinl  character  of  what  we 
may  call  *  received  *  IIungariaiL  In  reuding  the  newspapers 
of  Budapest,  one  sees  that  this  '  received  *  Hungarian  is 
practically  an  ideal  not  yet  reached,  a  pimn  deshif^ntftfi.  The 
old-fashioned  Latin  words  still  stud  the  columns  thickly,  and 
when  even  they  fail  him,  the  leading-article  writer  or  the 
penny-a-liner  betakes  himself  in  his  haste  to  a  German  sub- 
stitute. At  the  best,  the  words  reprobated  hy  the  Nt/eiior 
i^how  themselves  without  scruple  and  without  shame/' 
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On  the  Turkish  Language,  and  Turkish  Philology. 
By  E.  G.  Browne. 

"The  various  idioms  included  generally  under  the  name 
of  Turkish  are  spoken  over  a  very  large  area  of  country 
extending  from  the  Lena  and  Polar  Sea  to  the  Adriatic 
Though  divisible  into  many  distinct  dialects,  they  all  re- 
semble one  another  closely  in  grammatical  construction  and 
etymology,  and  form  a  well-defined  and  typical  class  amongst 
that  family  of  languages  grouped  together  as  Turanian. 
They  are  peculiarly  interesting  philologically,  as  showing 
the  actual  passage  from  the  radical  to  the  inflectional  stage 
of  agglutinative  languages.  As  Mr.  Shaw  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  his  interesting  'Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki': 
*  The  Indo-European  languages  are  like  an  ancient  building 
where  frequent  restorations  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design,  and  where  finally  a  universal  coat  of  plaster  h» 
destroyed  all  outward  distinction  between  old  and  new.  In 
the  Turanian  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  every  tool-mark 
is  still  fresh,  the  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  rested  are 
still  visible,  and  we  can  almost  trace  each  course  of  the  stone- 
work to  its  origin  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was  hewn.' 

"Thus  in  the  Eastern  dialects  of  Turkish  we  see  words 
appended  to  other  words  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which 
such  stand  to  the  other  members  of  the  sentence,  each  of 
the  words  thus  articulated  still  bearing  its  full  meaning. 
As  we  trace  the  changes  undergone  by  the  language  as  it 
passes  westwards  to  more  cultivated  peoples,  we  see  the  word 
which  was  first  merely  appended  to  another  to  define  its 
position  and  force  in  the  sentence,  gradually  becoming 
absorbed  into  it,  dwindling  down  into  a  mere  termination, 
and  ultimately  degrading  to  a  mere  case-inflection.  A 
single  instance  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  The  TurkisH 
for  'horse'  is  dt  {&  pronounced  as  in  r///),  while  'head'  is 
hdHli,  In  Eastern  Turki  *  the  horse's  head  '  would  be  ex- 
pressed thus.  At  mug  bdxhi.  So  we  may  say  that  a  word  is 
put  in  the  genitive  case  by  adding  the  syllable  ning  to  it 
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**  But  in  an  old  Ouigour  book  called  the  Kndathi  Bilt'k, 
Tvritten  probably  about  tiie  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
of  which  the  text,  with  German  translation  and  glossary  of 
Ouif^Tiur  words  occurring  in  it,  bus  recently  been  printed  at 
Innsbruck  by  Vimb^ry,  we  Hiid  the  word  nnifj  u^ed  as  a 
Bubstantive  meaning  *  property/  *  thing/  If,  as  is  probable, 
this  is  the  same  word  as  what  we  may  call  the  *  genitive 
termination'  nirifff  then  it  was  clearly  added  to  a  word  origin- 
ally to  show  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  words  following 
it*  Thus,  to  take  tho  above  example,  At-nituj  would  mean 
'  horse- property/  and  dt-ning  bdM  *  horse-property  bead,'  so 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regaled  as  the  genitive  case 
might  perhcips  more  truly  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  compound 
adjective  (similar  to  those  so  numerous  in  Persian  which  are 
compoutided  of  two  substantives).  But  when  we  turn  to 
Ottoman  Turkish,  we  find  little  trace  of  tho  original  use  of 
this  termination.  In  the  Oai^'our  characters  it  is  written  in 
full  nifitj^  with  four  letters.  When  the  Arabic  alphabet  was 
introduced,  on  the  Turks  adopting  the  religion  of  Muham- 
mad, it  was  still  written  with  four  letters.  But  as  the  short 
vowels  in  the  Inlter  system  of  writing  are  usually  expressed 
by  vowel- pointa,  rarely  used  except  in  books  like  the  Ku'rin, 
the  <',  beitJg  short,  naturally  fell  out,  [ind  the  termination  was 
written  ;?////.  Then  the  Ottoman  Turks,  disliking  the  harsh 
sound  of  n^,  reduced  it  to  a  simple  «,  but  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  //,  they  introduced  a  new  letter  into  the 
Arabic  alphabet  to  express  it,  or  rather  they  gave  this  new 
value  to  the  letter  k,  distinguishing  it  from  the  latter  by 
placing  three  dots  over  it  (which,  however,  are  rarely  written 
actually).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  k  should  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  the  only  reiison  which  1  have  heard 
suggested  being  that  as  k  in  Arabic  is  the  pmnominul  affix 
of  the  second  person  singular;  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Turkish  affix  of  w,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  use  the  same 
letter,  giving  it  a  new  value. 

**  Finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  rejected  the  first  w,  except 
in  the  case  where  the  w^ord  which  it  followed  ended  with  a 
vowel.     Thus  in  Oingour  and  Emiern  Turki  the  words  Ati- 
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ning,  dt-ning,  which  mean  respectively  'of  the  father/  'of 
the  horse,'  in  the  language  of  Constantinople  sink  down  to 
dtd-niTi  and  df-in. 

"  In  the  latter  case  only  a  single  letter  is  left  of  the  word 
neitg  'property,'  and  even  that  is  expressed  by  a  oew 
character,  while  the  word  itself  has  passed  into  disuse  and 
oblivion  ;  and  probably  there  are  few  Turks  who  regard  it  as 
less  an  inflectional  termination  than  we  do  the  same  case  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

"  The  genitive  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  can  see  this 
change  in  its  entirety,  for  though  the  other  case-endiags 
have  been  greatly  cut  down  in  travelling  westwards,  we 
cannot,  even  in  their  fuller  Eastern  forms,  recognize  com- 
plete intelligible  words  capable  of  being  used  alone.  Either 
their  individual  meaning  has  been  lost,  or  they  had  become 
so  much  worn  down  by  use  before  the  language  was  reduced 
to  writing,  that  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  original 
form.  Mr.  Shaw,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  Eastern  Turki 
I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of  the  original  use  of  the 
genitive  case,  considers  the  accusative  termination  «i  m 
identical  with  the  pronoun  ni  '  that,  what,'  and  thinks  that  a 
sentence  such  as  dt-ni  miudi  originally  meant  *  horse  that- 
whieh  he-rode.'  This  view  seems  to  be  strengthened  hv  tbe 
fact  that  the  accusative  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  definite,  so  that  in  Ottoman  Turkish  An 
gj/ftrditm  means,  *  I  saw  the  horse,'  while  *  I  saw  a  horse'  i« 
Bir  at  gf/ardfiffi, 

**Xow  that  we  have  seen  the  light  which  the  niore  Eastern, 
i.r,  the  more  primitive,  dialects  of  Turkish  throw  on  the 
structure  of  the  more  cultivated  Ottoman  Turkish,  and  also 
their  more  general  2)hilological  interest  as  showing  the 
growth  of  language,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  variow 
distinct  dialects  included  under  the  general  name  of  Turkish. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Xorthern  division  of  the  great 
Turanian  family,  where  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
TtnujH^ic,  MoiKjolic,  Finnic,  and  Samoycdic  classes. 

**  Dr.  Radlotf,  two  years  ago,  published  a  most  complete 
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account  of  the  various  Turkish  dialects  (Phone tik  der  Nord- 
lichon  Tiirk^iprHchen,  Leipzig^  1882),  where  he  divides  them 
into  four  groups : 

**  1,  Em  fern  (fiafedif  of  which  he  enumerates  8»  with  their 
various  aulxli\*i8if>ns ;  of  these,  that  spoken  by  the 
Yfikiiffit  who  inliabit  the  country  near  the  river  Lena 
in  the  East  of  Siberia,  is  the  most  primitive,  and  may 
he  taken  as  typicah 

'*  2.  WeJitern  dhtkein^  of  which  there  are  4  main  divisions, 
including  those  spoken  by  the  tribes  on  the  river 
Volga. 

"3,  Cnttral  Amdu  diakeffi  (6),  of  which  ChfigJmtai  is  the 
most  cultivated  and  best  known.  This  group  in- 
cludes tlie  idioms  of  Yarkand,  Kashgliar,  Khiva, 
and  BokhirA,  generally  classed  together  as  Eastern 
Tarkl 

"4.  Sotithern  tiinh'ch  (G),  including  those  of  the  TurkmB^ns, 
and  of  tlie  Crimea,  Anatolia,  and  Azarbaijan,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  stands 
far  above  all  the  other  Turkish  idioms  for  refinement, 
richness,  and  cuUivation,  possessing  as  it  does  an  ex- 
ten  si  ve  an  d  var i  ed  lite-  r al  u  re . 

"R^rausat  in  his  '  Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tart  ares ' 
enumerates  four  principal  dialects  of  Turkish,  viz,  Oititjour, 
Cha^htifai^  the  language  of  Kamti  and  Aatrafdwn^  and 
Oifo/tifi/i  Turk  ink, 

*' David,  in  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  which  he 
publinhed  abcmt  1836,  adds  to  these  six  more,  viz.  the 
dialects  of  the  Yakuts^  and  ChurMt  (both  of  whicli  tribes 
are  idolaters,  and  very  uncivilized),  ot  KirgfZ  and  Kazdk^  and 
of  the  Tftrkmuns,  and  two  which  he  names  Caucmo- Danul/wn 
and  AmtrO'Siheriau, 

•*  Most  of  these  dialects  are  only  spoken  amongst  nomad 
tribes,  and  possess  little  or  no  literature,  but  only  songs 
and  folk-lore  handed  dawn  from  father  to  son.  In  some 
Cftses  European  linguist  have  written  down  and  collected 
these  precious  relics,  in  many  ways  far  more  interesting  than 
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the  more  polished,  but  less  characteristic  productions  c 
cultured  Ottoman  Turks.  Amongst  such  collections  w< 
cite  the  following : — 

^^  BoHnisch'tiirkische  Sprachdenhndfer  by  Blau,  conta 
songs  and  scraps  of  poetry  in  the  Bosnian-Turkish  di 
which  appears  to  be  little  more  than  ordinary  Ottc 
Turkish,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  words 
phrases. 

"  RadlofF's  T'url'uche  VoJksHtteratur  Siid'Sfhinenit, 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  contains  a  vast  colh 
of  poems,  etc.,  in  the  Altai  or  East  Siberian  dialect,  v 
German  translation.  The  text  is  unfortunately  print 
Russian  characters,  instead  of  Arabic  or  Ouigour,  which 
even  familiar  words  a  strange  and  almost  unrecognizab 
pearance, 

"Chodzko's  Popular  Poetri/  of  Persiay  as  found  \ 
Adventures  aud  Improvmttions  of  Knrroglou^  the  B 
Mimtrel  of  Northern  Persia,  and  in  the  Souys  of  the 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (orally  col 
and  translated).  These  songs  arc  for  the  most  part  i 
provincial  Turkish  patois  of  the  nomadic  Turkm&ns,  an 
in  Persian  as  the  name  would  lead  us  to  supj)ose. 
collection  whs  jniblishcd  in  1842. 

'*  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  ir 
lecting  and  writing  down  accurately  specimens  of  the  \i 
dialects  and  Tartar  folk-lore.  AVe  must  now  pass 
the  cultivated  idioms  of  Turkish,  of  which  there  are 
which  possess  more  or  less  literature,  and  which  have 
used  by  learned  men  for  2)urposes  of  science  and  art.  ' 
three  are  Ouitjoffr,   Chaghntai,  and  Ottoman    Turkish, 

**  First  let  us  speak  of  the  Onifjour,  which  is  appai 
the  oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  and  is  spoken  fror 
Oxus  eastwards.  Shaw,  in  his  grammar,  says  thai 
people  who  use  this  languuge  no  longer  call  it  Ui 
but  simply  tiirk  tiU,  '  Turkish  language,'  or  tarkcha,  *  T 
ish.'  The  same  terms  are  used  in  the  Kmtatka  Bit 
work  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  in  this  idiom,  which  i 
oldest  wTitten  monument  of  the  Ian  gunge  extant.     Vau 
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derives  the  word  OuJgour  from  the  verb  uj/*mfik,  which 
means  '  to  follow,  subtiiit.*  The  root  of  this,  %-,  with 
the  adje€tivul  suffix  -gfmi\  would  therefore  mean,  '  one 
who  follows,'  or  *  aiibtnits.'  He  accordingly  believes  the 
word  to  ha%'e  been  originally  used  to  distinguish  the  orderly 
and  settled  Eastern  Turkish  tribes  from  tlieir  predatory 
and  nomadic  w^estern  kinsmen.  In  later  days,  when  the 
more  enterprising  nomads  had  pushed  far  towards  the  west 
and  had  imbibed  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
they  looked  buck  with  contempt  on  the  tribes  whose  ambiiion 
had  never  led  them  forth  to  conquer  and  to  learn,  and 
hence  the  appellation  of  Ouifjour  came  to  be  used  con- 
temptuously, moaning  *  stupid'  and  *  ignorant/  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  the  word  Turk  farther  west,  for 
amongst  the  Ottoman  Turks  it  is  used  generally  in  the 
sense  of  *  clod-hopper,'  or  *  provincial,*  the  ptwple  preferring 
to  call  themselves  Oxmitiiil,  '  descendants  of  Osman.* 

**  Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ouigours 
were  originally  the  most  civilized,  as  they  are  the  most 
ancient  brunch  of  the  Turkish  race.  To  them  also  belongs 
the  alphabet  which  bears  tlieir  name,  though  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  eveu  this  is  really  national,  the  almt>st 
uni verbal  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  from  Kemusat  to  Vimbery,  being  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Syrians  about  760  a.d.,  or  earlier.  The 
Syrians  undoubtedly  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  Tartar  tribes,  and  Kashghir  was  a  Nestoriati  bisliopric 
as  lata  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Vambery  says  that  he 
showed  a  manuscript  of  an  Ouigour  book  to  some  Syrian 
Chri.stians,  and  that  they  were  able  to  read  it,  though  they 
could  not  of  course  understand  its  meaning.  Indeed,  if  we 
compare  the  Ouigour  with  the  Syriac  alpliabet,  its  resem- 
blance to  it  is  at  once  apparent,  the  t>ame  being  the  case  with 
the  Mongolian  and  Manchu  characters.  The  two  latter 
are  written  vertically  from  above  downwards,  in  lines  from 
left  to  right.  The  Ouigours  seem  to  have  written  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  horizontally  from  right  to  left.  It  has 
been  much  debated  us  to  whether  this  vertical  writing  can  be 
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regarded  as  a  national  peculiarity  of  the  Tartars.  Some 
writers  have  considered  it  to  be  so,  and  have  attempted  to 
prove  from  it  that  their  alphabet  ia  of  far  greater  antiquitT 
than  is  generally  supposed,  which  they  do  by  assuming  that 
it  is  more  incGnvenient  to  write  thus  than  horizontally,  and 
that  the  most  inconvenient  method  of  writing  is  the  most 
primitive,  and  therefore  the  oldest.  But  it  is  evident  that 
no  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  argument,  for  tht 
convenience  of  any  method  of  writing  depends  merely  on 
custom,  and  to  an  Arab  our  method  ot  writing  from  left  ta 
right  would  seem  quite  as  strange  as  his  system  dtyes  to  tu, 
while  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  in  their  books  frequeullr 
allude  to  the  barbarous  method  of  foreigners  of  writing  in 
horizontal  lines  instead  of  vertically. 

**  Some,  again,  consider  that  the  Turtar  nations  originally 
wrote  horizontally,  and  that  the  custom  of  writing  vertieallf 
was  introduced  when  they  began  to  study  Chinese,  $ni 
wished  to  write  glosses  parallel  to  the  Chinese  texts.  But 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  method  of  writing  was*  witk 
the  alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Syrian  missionaries,  for  it  U 
stated  on  good  authority  that  even  at  the  present  day  tijf 
Sj^Tians  always  write  vertically,  in  lines  extending  from  the 
left  to  the  right  sid*^  of  the  page,  but  when  they  wish  to  lt«4 
they  turn  the  page  roimd  and  read  horizontally  from  rig&t 
to  left*  Now  the  Manchua,  Mongols,  and  Ouigours  aU  vmt» 
in  this  manner,  viz.  in  vertical  lines  beginning  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page,  while  the  Chinese  begin  on  the  right  fiidft- 
This  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  from  tl» 
Syrians  and  not  the  Cliinese  that  the  Tartar  nations  borroW 
their  method  of  writing.  It  is  clear  that  this  habit  of  tit 
Syrians  of  writing  vertically,  and  reading  horizontallv,  i* 
not  merely  a  modern  innovation,  for  Theseus  AmbrodoiV 
writing  in  1539,  says,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  Chalde**: 
*  Les  Chald^ens,  quoiqae  lisant  leurs  iettres  de  droite  i 
gauche  comme  les  H^brenx,  les  Samaritains,  les  Arabee^d 
les  Carthaginois,  ne  siiivent  pourtant  pas  le  mSme  modecB 
^crivant ;  c'cst-i-dire  qu'ils  ne  condiussent  pas  leur  toirttt 
do  droite  k  gauche^  mais  qu*ils  tracent  leurs  Iettres  dit  <^ 
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rrrs  Vrstomnc^  cnmrae  quelqu'yn  l*a  dit  a  ce  sujet :  '  E  ctelo 
ad  stoniiichutii  relegit  ChuldBBa  lituras*' 

"Andr4  Thevet,  writiiio:  in  1575,  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, as  do  also  Bayer  arid  Buret. 

**  There  ia  oi*e  other  theory  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  David  in  the  In  trod  act  ion  to  his  Turkiali  Granimar,  viz. 
that  the  Ouigoure  borrowed  their  system  of  writing  from  the 
Zoroa^strians  of  Pensia,  and  he  fancies  he  can  detect  a  re- 
semblance  between  the  Zend  and  Ouigour  characters.  To 
support  this  hypothesis  he  points  out  the  great  amount  of 
intercommunication  which  existed  in  ancient  times  betweea 
Iran  aod  Tilran,  which  is  amply  shown  by  the  old  Persian 
legends  embodied  in  the  Shd/f-ndma,  and  he  opposes  the 
theory  that  the  Tnrturs  txwk  their  alphabet  from  the  Syrians 
on  the  ground  that  wlicreaa  there  are  twenty-two  letters  in 
the  latter,  there  are  only  fourteen  in  the  former,  many  of 
the  letters  having  therefore  to  do  duty  for  several  distinct 
sounds.  Now^  he  says  that  it  is  very  iit» probable  that  any 
nation  adopting  a  foreign  alphabet  would  adopt  some  of  the 
letters  and  not  all,  for  if  they  made  any  change  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  argument  is  equally  opposed  to  his  own  theory, 
inasmuch  as  the  Zend  alphabet,  like  the  Syrian,  contains 
twenty- two  distinct  characters. 

"On  the  whole  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Ouigour 
alphabet  was  a  modification  of  the  Syriac,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  by  the  Nestorian  mission- 
aries amongst  the  Tartars,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  displaced  an  older  native  alphabet,  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  travellers  that  there  exist  in  different  parts 
of  Tartary  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,  evidently  of 
great  age.  Thus  R^rnuaat  says  :  *  Les  Tartares  d'aujourd'hui 
sont  les  plus  grossiers  et  les  plus  ignorants  dea  hommos ; 
ceux  d'autretbis  out  pu  etre  eclair^s  et  polices.  (Jn  trouve 
dans  quelques  unea  de  leurs  solitudes  des  inacrlpfions  en 
characteres  inconnus,  des  debris  d'edificea  qui  paroissent 
avoir  ^t^  considerables,  des  vestiges  de  longs  et  peniblea 
travauat  executes  dans  les  mines  que  la  terre  y  recele.' 
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**  Whatever  view  we  lake  of  the  origin  of  the  Ouigoof 
alpluibet,  tbere  C4in  be  no  queafion  tbat  it  was  very  itnpef- 
fectly  adapted  to  express  clearly  tbe  sounds  of  the  Turkiih 
language,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  was  gradujiUy 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Several  reasoM 
besides  the  much  greater  efficiency  and  perfection  of  the 
latter  conduced  to  its  adoption. 

**  When  the  njajorify  of  the  Turkish  races  embraced  tha 
religion  of  Muhanieiad,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  quantitr 
of  Arabic  words  were  introduced  to  express  the  new  ideas 
which  it  contained,  and  aa  these  could  be  very  imperfectlt 
represented  by  the  Ouigour  alphabet,  it  was  uaturul  that  it 
should  be  found  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  Ambic 
alphabet  altogether.  Indeed  it  is  usually  the  ca^^e^  evea  in 
Ooigour  Tnanu8cript8,  to  find  here  and  there  Arabic  sentences 
tind  formula  written  in  their  proper  character-  Hence  it 
must  have  been  necessary  for  Ouigour  scribes  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  latter,  and  as  the  use  of  two  alphabets  was 
troubk'sorae,  it  would  he  found  practically  more  conTenieat 
to  drop  the  old  alphabet  entirely.  Besides  this,  Muham* 
medans  regard  the  Ai^abic  character  with  almost  superstitious 
reverence,  as  being  that  in  which  the  Ku'ran  (which  ihef 
regard  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity)  is  written,  and 
they  are  continually  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  diseoTrf 
new  meanings  in  the  very  forms  of  the  letters.  It  is  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use  over 
almost  the  whole  of  tbe  Muhammedan  world>  having'  fup* 
planted  not  only  imperfect  systems  of  writing  like  tht 
Ouigour,  but  even  alphabets  like  the  Devanagari,  wbick 
are  far  more  perfect  than  itself.  Thus  ia  Persia,  tbe  M 
alphabets  entirely  disappeared  before  the  Arabic,  on  tbi 
conversion  of  that  country  to  Muharamedaniam  in  theserentk 
century  of  our  era,  except  amongst  the  small  remnant  of  iht 
followers  of  Zoroaster  who  remained  in  Persia  or  fled  to 
India,  and  who  still  continued  to  use  the  Zend  characters  ht 
their  sacred  hooks. 

'*  Amongst    the   Indian    Muhamraedans    also    the   Amlac 
character   is    invariably   used    for   writing    their   languappi 
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tliou^h  far  less  suitable  to  express  its  sounds  than  the 
Devanagari  alphabet,  which  is  used  still  by  the  Hindus, 
As  before  said,  the  Ouigour  alphabet  consists  of  fifteen 
characters,  three  of  whieh  are  vowels*  It  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  long  and  short  vowels,  and  many  of  the  con- 
sonants have  to  do  duty  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  letters 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Thus,  the  same  Ouigour  character 
is  used  for  the  sounds  ^,  p^f  and  f,  while  another  stands  alike 
for  the  three  difierent  kinds  of  .s,  and  the  four  ditibrent  kinds 
of  s  of  the  Arabic,  ie,  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as  pronounced 
by  the  Xurks,  for  the  sounds  of  these  letters  are  distinct  in 
Arabic.  Whatever  literature  may  once  have  existed  in  this 
character,  most  of  it  has  perished.  A  large  collection  of 
Ouigour,  and  other  books  presented  to  a  monastery  by  Ablui 
Khan  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  only  a  few 
Bcattered  leaves  remaining  to  indicate  the  rich  store  tliat  bad 
formerly  existed  there.  A  few  of  these  were  found  by 
a  young  Russian  naturalist  who  visited  the  spot,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  the  vandal  soldiery  who  had  caused  this 
great  loss  to  science.  tiome  of  these  were  exquisitely 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  were  richly  ornamented.  AH 
the  Ouigoor  ^HS.  which  exist  in  Europe  are  post-Muhamme- 
dan.  The  oldest  is  one  of  the  Kmiafkit  Bt/ik  or  *  Auspicious 
Knowledge,'  written  in  Herat  iu  the  year  843  of  the  llijra. 
The  text,  as  before  stated,  has  been  publislied  with  a  Gerniau 
translation  and  glossary  by  Varnbery.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
relic,  for  it  is  almost  free  from  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  not 
only  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  Turkish  words  which 
have  now  entirely  dis^ippeared,  but  gives  us  a  far  greater 
insight  into  the  national  charauteri^tics  and  modes  of  thought 
than  later  books  written  in  a  language  full  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  words,  and  permeated  throughout  with  Muhammedan 
ideas.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  Ouigour  versi(»u  of  the 
Persian  romance  culled  the  Bakhfit/dr  numa^  of  which  a  MS. 
exists  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  another  called  the 
Mi'rdJ'fidmfft  containing  an  account,  of  the  night- journey  of 
Muhammad  to  heaven. 

"  Although  the  peculiar  Ouigour  character  is  no  longer 
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in  use,  however,  the  language  of  Kashgbar  and  Yarkand 
is  still  esgentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kudafku-BiltL 
It  closely  resell} bles  Ottoman  Turkish  in  its  system  of  gram- 
mar, but  18  more  primitive  and  freer  from  admixture  of 
foreign  words.  In  it  the  verb  is  even  more  wonderful 
in  its  power  and  complexity  than  in  the  lang^uage  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  it  was  the  system  of  conjugatioa  in 
the  latter  idiom  which  called  forth  Max  Miiller's  enthusiastic 
eulogies  of  the  Turkish  language.  Indeed,  there  have  ii«rt 
been  wanting  writers  who,  struck  by  the  eimplicity  ind 
perfection  of  Turkish  grammar,  which  is  on  the  oae  hand 
capable  of  expressing  the  tinest  shades  of  thought,  and  on 
the  other  is  free  from  the  irregularities  and  arbitrary  ruUs 
which  mar  so  many  languages,  have  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  language,  and  the  most  fitted  for  a  uni venal 
means  of  communication  between  the  learned  of  all  natiooa. 
Yates,  in  a  very  interesting  little  work  entitled  '  The  Science 
of  Grammar  and  Turkish  Grammar/  published  in  LoDdon 
in  1857,  strongly  urges  the  superiority  of  Turkish  owr 
all  other  tongues.  The  ingenuity  of  its  grammar  has  not 
failed  to  strike  Oriental  nations  also,  and  has  given  ri» 
to  the  well-known  Persian  proverb,  '  Arabic  is  the  OriginsI; 
Persian  is  Sugar;  Hindi  is  Salt;  Turki  is  ArL*  It  will  be 
well  to  postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  Turkish 
generally  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  dialect  of  the  Usm&alii* 
but  in  general  it  may  he  stated  that  in  the  more  primitivi 
Ouigour  we  are  able  to  recognize  as  distinct  significiifil 
words  many  terminations  which  in  Ottoman  Turkish  hiiw 
sunk  down  into  mere  inflections.  I  think  I  cannot  htn 
do  better  than  quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  bv  Mt 
Shaw  in  his  *  Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki '  on  this  subject. 

**  He  says :  *  At  the  early  period  above  referred  lo,  tbt 
verb  was  perhaps  a  mere  noun  of  action,  destitute  of  an? 
conjugation,  although  afterwards  labelled  by  means  of 
certain  syllables  (originally  independent  words)  to  indicoM 
the  several  times  and  modes  of  the  action.  Such  com- 
poinid  words,  which  could  hardly  be  considered  verbs,  wooH 
apply  equally  to  the  ^getit^  the  action,  and  the  object  acted  w/w^ 
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A  further  development  of  the  latij^'uago  would  consist 
in  aUo  labelling  those  verbal  nouoa  witii  tlie  several  pronounti 
or  the  correspond i II g  possessive  affixes  (uccordiiig  as  the 
desired  sense  might  require),  to  point  out  the  subject  of  the 
action  ;  and  thus  were  at  last  obtain etl  several  tenses  of 
a  real  conjugation*  All  these  stages  of  the  Turki  verb 
formation  co-exist  in  the  present  language  of  Y4rkaud.  If 
one  asks  a  man  whether  he  has  seen  so-and-so,  he  n- plies : 
Korgan*  Tliis  word  may  apply  equally  to  *  the  person  who 
sees/  *the  thing  seen,'  and  Hhe  action  of  seeing/  But  in 
a  case  of  arahiguity,  or  for  gre.iter  emphasis,  he  might  also 
answer  :  Korgan-im  bar,  lit,  '  my  seeing  exi-its/  or  Korgan- 
marif  lit.  '/  the  seer/  la  one  case  the  possessive  im  *  my/ 
and  in  the  other  the  personal  pronoun  man  *  1/  is  affixed  ; 
and  thus  the  first  person  singular  of  the  two  (IndeBnite) 
Past  Tenses  is  formed.  These  are  the  two  typical  modes  of 
forming  the  persons  of  a  tense,  and  there  is  no  other/ 

**  Mr;  Shaw  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
syllables  ^vhich  may  be  appended  to  the  verb-root  to  modify 
its  meaning,  and  the  various  participles  which  may  be 
formed  from  each  of  these  new  roots  by  the  ad*!  it  ion  of  other 
syllables,  and  tinuUy  the  way  in  which  the  different  persons 
of  the  tenses  may  be  expressed  by  the  further  addition  of 
pronouns  or  pronominal  affixes. 

'*He  then  continues  thus:  *  With  all  these  possible 
combinations  before  him,  the  Turk  of  the  East  appears  to 
construct  his  words  on  each  occasion  from  the  elf  men  ts  at 
his  disposal  (as  a  composilor  sets  up  typo),  rather  than  to 
employ  ready-made  or  stereotyped  forms*  He  accumulates 
affix  upon  affix  until  he  has  completed  liis  meaning,  instead 
of  looking  about  him  for  a  single  word  to  which  that  mean- 
ing is  already  assigned.  Hence  his  belief  that  his  language 
is  arbitrary  and  dependent  only  on  his  own  will  ( not  wit  h- 
fitanding  the  fact  that  he  really,  though  unconsciously,  works 
on  distinct  and  simple  principles),  and  hence  also  the  fact 
that  to  him  each  element  of  his  words  retains  its  separate 
vitality  and  meaning.  When  a  Frenchman  says  'vou^  etes/ 
ho  has  ordinarily  oo  notion  that  in  the  termination  '-tes' 
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lie  IS  repeating  tlie  pronoun  *  vous  *  in  another  form.  But 
an  Eastern  Turk  is  perlectly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
termination  in  the  words  diims  'ye  are,*  kelghaningiz  *p 
have  done/  and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  pronouna  b 
other  applications,  as  siz-^n  birdim  *  I  gave  to  you/  or  etm 
superfluously  prefixed  to  the  verb,  as,  siz  durntz  '  ye  ate/ 
and  60  also  at-iugiz  *your  horse/  ' 

"  From  the  distinctness  of  the  several  parts  of  inoet  Turki 
words,  and  the  small  amount  of  wearing  down  which  they 
have  undergone,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  language  wis 
reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  for  there  c^n  be  no 
doubt  that  an  early  literature  does  more  than  anythinf 
else  to  prevent  the  alteration  and  contraction  of  wordi 
For  instance,  Mr,  Shaw  telljs  us  that  the  compound  tenae 
hol'Hp^ir^di  (compoaiided  of  the  participle  bolup  of  tie 
verb  boi'tuak  *  to  become/  and  the  third  person  singular  ol 
the  past  tense  of  ermek  or  itmek  *  to  be,*  and  meaning 
*  it  hud  become  *)  is  in  many  of  the  towns  uf  CentrJ 
Asia  shortened  to  impii  in  conversation.  Nevertheless,  il 
m  always  written  in  full  bo/'up-ir-di  If  the  art  d 
writing,  however,  were  unknown  to  the  people  who  nsti 
it,  all  sense  of  it«  structure  would  doubtless  soon  be  lost, 
and  it  would  require  all  the  skill  of  the  philologtil 
to  discover  its  original  form.  If  this  hypothesis  be  triw^ 
viz.  that  the  detrition  and  phonetic  decay  of  a  language  u 
checked  by  its  being  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  reduc^J 
to  writing,  it  would  support  the  view  that  Ouigour  is  lie 
oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  fioJ 
words  in  their  fullest  and  simplest  form.  The  case  of  tbi 
so-called  Auxiliary  verb  will  afford  us  another  exantpli 
of  the  more  primitive  structure  of  Ouigour  as  comj>ared  witk 
Ottoman  Turkish.  In  Ouigour  it  is  formed  merely  by 
adding  the  different  pronouns  to  the  root  of  the  verb  i/*;f» 
mak  or  tkr-mak  *  to  stand/  Thus,  man  meaus  '  1/  m^ 
*thou/  Htz  'ye/  'I  am'  is  dUr-man,  'thou  art'  dur-*M 
*ye  are*  ditrsiz.  The  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  art 
not  so  regular — *  he  is'  is  expressed  simply  by  the  root  </«*# 
or  it  may  take  the  form  duim\   '  They  are  *  is  dur-lar  (ke.  lie 
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root  plus  the  reguhir  plyral  affix).  *  W©  are'  is  Ditr-miz, 
while  we  should  have  expected  I)ur-biz,  bh  being  the  word 
which  means  'we/  If  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  however, 
mtz  must  be  the  older  form  of  biz,  just  as  tlie  Diiigour  pro- 
noun man  *  I '  becomes  ben  in  Ottoman  Turkish,  In  the 
latter  lunguage  the  auxiliary  has  been  so  much  cut  down 
that  except  for  the  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural — die  or 
dur  '  he  18,'  and  dirlar  or  duriar  *  they  are,'  we  could  hardly 
see  its  connection  witli  the  verb  dur-mnk  *  to  stand.'  Here  is 
the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  in  both  languages  with  the 


pronouns  prefixed : — 


OVJOOOR. 

Ottoman  Turki8K. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

I  am 
Thou  art 
He  is 

mnndur-man 

sandur-mn 

iildur 

beti'im 
sen-mn 
odur 

2. 

a. 

We  are 

Ye  are 

They  are 

bizdur-miz 

Sfzdiir-tfiz 

uiat'dur-lar 

biZ'iz 

sizsiniz 

tknlardiriar 

**  In  Ottoman    Turkish,   indeed,   the   terminations  which 

Einatitule  the  auxiliary  verb  closely  resemble  the  possessive 

fTffixes.     Thus,  for  example  :  kdrndmh-im  may  mean  either 

*  I  am  a   brother  *  or  *  my  brother ' ;    kdnidmk'sin  means 

•  thou  art  a  brother,*  wliile  kdrmimh-in  means  *  tliy  brother  * ; 
kdntdmb-miiz  means  'you  are  a  brotlier,*  or  *you  are  brothers/ 
while  kdrndmh-iniz  means  'your  brother/ 

**  It  will  be  better  to  postpone  a  more  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  verb- format  ions  till  we  come  to  speak  of  Ottoman 
Turkish,  but  a  few  forms  peculiar  to  Ouigour  may  be  noiiced 
here.  Ono  remarkable  feature  is  the  great  tendency  to 
prefix  the  participle  of  one  verb  to  another,  and  use  the 
compound  thus  formed  to  express  more  graphically  some 
action  which  as  it  were  unites  the  actions  expressed  by  each 
of  the  two  verbs  thus  conipoundwl.  For  example :  from 
Hdi-mfik  *  to  sell,'  and  Ai-mak  *  to  take,'  we  get  a  cotnpouod 
verb,  adtip'&hnnk  *to  buy*  (in  Ottoman  Turkish  nAtindimnk), 
Again,  from  yd-mek  *  to  reach  '  aud  kdl-mak  *  to  remain,*  we 
get  tjetip  kdlmak  *to  exceed/  t>.  *  reaching,  to  remain  (over)/ 
These  compound  verba  are  very  similar  to  thoae  so  common 
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in  Hindust&ni,  only  that  in  the  latter  language  the  first  veA 
is  usually  in  the  i*oot  form,  and  not  the  participial. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  peculiar  participles  in  Ouigour  not 
found  in  Ottoman  Turkish  ;  as,  for  example,  the  partieipk  of 
fitness  and  the  participle  ofprohabilify.  The  former  is  formed 
by  adding  the  termination  'ghu-hik  to  the  root  of  any  verb, 
as  for  example,  from  kel-mak  we  get  keUghu-luk  *to  do*  or 
'to  be  done/  from  which  we  get  several  tenses,  by  the 
addition  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  kel-ghn- luk-idim  *  I  was  to 
do '  or  'be  done,'  and  kelghfi'luk-ikan-man  *  I  am  to  da' 
This  participle,  kel-ghu  luk,  may  also  be  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  to  it  the  pronominal  affixes  may  be  added,  as  ktl' 
gfj^n-luk'Um  '  what  I  have  to  do,'  etc.  The  participle  of 
probability  is  formed  by  adding  the  termination  -^ii-r/S 
to  the  verbal  root,  as  kel-ghu-dlk  '  likely  to  do,'  from  which 
we  may  form  tenses  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  or  by 
addition  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  hoUmak  '  to  be,*  as  kelghM- 
dik-boUam  '  I  may  be  likely  to  do,'  etc. 

"  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  second  of  the 
three  literary  Turkish  idioms,  viz.  the  Ghagbatai.  Thii 
closely  resembles  the  Ouigour,  but  is  perhaps  more  famoui, 
owing  to  the  number  of  celebrated  people  who  have  em- 
ployed it  for  the  expression  of  their  thoughts.  The  greatest 
authority  on  Eastern  Turki,  V&nibery,  has  recently  published 
a  most  valuable  work  on  Chaghatai,  entitled  Cagataiseht 
Sprachstudirn,  which  contains  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
various  writers  with  a  German  translation,  as  well  as  a 
glossary  and  grammar.  Zenker's  Dictionttaire  Tttrc-Arabe  H 
Persan  pays  special  attention  to  the  Chaghatai  words,  par- 
ticularly those  which  occur  in  the  numerous  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Mir  *Ali  S/fir,  who  was  the  vazir  of  his  cousin 
Husayn  Mirza,  Sultan  of  Herat,  and  who  wrote  a  great 
quantity  of  poetry  under  the  poetical  nojn  de  plume  of  NeiaPL 
He  died  in  the  year  1500  of  our  era,  and  many  of  the  worb 
which  he  wrote  are  famous  in  the  East  even  now.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  them  is  called  Muhakama^i-Lughateyjn^ 
'  The  Trial  of  the  Two  Languages,'  in  which  he  discusses  the 
respective  merits  of  Turkish  and  Persian,  and  finally  givei 
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the  preference  to  the  forraer,  BeMidea  this  he  composed  a 
Dictionary  of  Cha^atai,  comraonly  known  as  the  Ahounhkn^ 
that  being  the  first  word  which  is  explained  in  it.  A 
dictionary  baaed  on  this  work  has  been  published  by  Velia- 
manof  Zeraof  at  St.  Petemburg,  the  Chagh^tal  worda  being 
explained  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  Another  dictionary  of  this 
language  by  FazUill4h  Khan  was  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1825p  and  ia  called  Lit^hnt'i-Tkvhk,  Besides  Mir  AH  Shir, 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  have  written  in  Cha^atai 
are  Timur  {whose  Laws  or  Institutes  are  still  extant) ;  Babur, 
bis  great- great-great-grandaon,  who  conquered  India  in 
1525,  and  founded  the  dynasty  commonly  known  in  Europe 
aa  the  '  Great  Moguls,'  and  whose  autobiography  in  the 
original  Turkish,  with  a  Pei'sian  tranalation,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  India,  an  English  traiialation  of  the  Persian  version 
having  also  been  published  by  Leyden  and  Erskine ;  Uiugh' 
Beg^  tlie  grandson  of  Timur,  and  famous  astronomer,  who  in 
his  observatory  at  Samarkand  compiled  his  catalogue  of  over 
twelve  hundred  stars  between  1430  and  1440  a.d.  ;  and 
lastly,  Abitl-Ghdzi,  Prince  of  Khiva,  born  in  1605  a.d.,  who 
wrot^  a  book  called  &ifiJftm-i-THrkt^  on  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Turks*  Two  more  dictionaries  of  this  language  deserve 
notice.  One  is  by  M*  Pa  vet  de  Courteille,  and  is,  I  believe, 
very  complete.  The  other  ia  more  recent,  and  is  the  work  of 
a  very  eminent  Ottoman  savant,  Ahmed  Vefik  P4ah4,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  philology  of  his  language, 
and  its  relation  to  kindred  idioms. 

**  We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  most  polished  and  cultivated  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects, 
viz,  Ottoman-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  Osraanlis,  spoken. 
by  all  high  ofhcials  throughout  the  realms  of  the  Sultan, 
as  well  as  at  the  court  of  Persia  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  speaking  of  its  leading  features  we  shall  include  much 
that  might  have  been  said  concerning  the  other  dialects, 
but  which  can  be  better  treated  of  here,  since  the  Ottoman- 
Turkish  has  been  more  thoroughly  fixed  and  reduced  to 
rule  by  the  labours  of  innumerable  native  and  foreign 
grammarians  than  its  kindred  idioms. 
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''First  of  all  we  must  consider  the  alphabet,  and  the 
modifications  which  the  Turks  have  introduced  into  it.  As 
before  said,  when  they  embraced  the  religion  of  Isldm^  the? 
adopted  the  Arabic  characters  and  rejected  their  own  \m 
perfect  alphabet.  But  they  came  in  contact  with  Arabic 
thought  through  a  Persian  medium  rather  than  through 
direct  contact  with  the  people  amongst  whom  their  Prophet 
arose,  and  hence  they  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet  with  the 
modifications  which  the  Persians  had  introduced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  language.  The  Arabic  alphabet  conaisti 
of  28  letters,  all  consonants,  three  of  which,  however,  are 
weak  consonants,  or  semivowels.  These  three  are  aUfy  trdv, 
and  yd,  and  they  correspond  to  the  three  vowel-points  which 
represent  respectively  short  a,  i,  and  u.  When  supported 
by  their  corresponding  weak-consonants,  these  latter  expresSi 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  long  d  (as  in  'father'), 
long  I  (as  in  '  machine '),  and  long  u  (like  oo  in  '  pool ').  It 
is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  use  in  Arabic : 
in  Persian  we  may  practically  regard  these  three  letters  as 
representing  the  above  three  long  vowels,  while  the  three 
vowel-points  represent  the  three  short  vowels.  Thus  in 
Persian  we  can  express  in  writing  six  vowel- sounds,  three 
long  and  three  short,  viz.  : 

!a  (as  in  *  man,'  but  in  India  pronounced  like  the  a  in 
*  above '  or  u  in  '  fun  '). 
t  (as  m  *bit  ). 
w  (as  in  *  pull '). 

id  (aa  a  in  'all/  but  in  India  like  a  in  *  father'), 
i  (like  i  in  'machine' ;  in  India  sometimes  like  FreDch 
^  or  r// in 'they'). 
u  (like  00  in  '  pool' ;  in  India  sometimes  like  o  in  'old> 

Besides  these  a  new  value  was  given  to  the  Arabic  ^,  which 
is  used  in  Persian  for  final  surd  e  or  a. 

"  These  are  quite  sufficient  to  express  the  sounds  of  the 
Persian  language  as  pronounced  in  Persia,  though  in  India 
two  of  the  long  vowels  have  a  double  value.  But  in  Turkish 
there  are  eleven  simple  vowel-sounds,  which  have  to  be  re- 
presented by  only  six  signs.     Moreover,  the  short  vowek 
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thoiigh  thoy  can  be  expressed  by  the  vowel-points,  are 
ordinarily  not  written,  so  that  practically  a  word  must  be 
known  before  it  can  he  read,  though  after  a  little  practice 
the  vowels  to  be  Bupplied  in  racist  Arabic  and  Persian  words 
can  be  guessed  accurately  enough,  especially  in  the  former, 
where  all  words  are  fornied  on  certain  fixed  measures  or 
models.  Naturally  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
double  values  of  most  of  the  vowels  is  much  les-^  to  a  Turk 
thun  to  a  foreigner  attempting  to  learn  the  language. 
Lately,  however,  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  have  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  have  not  only  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  but  have  invented  a  method  of  distinguishing 
the  dilfereiit  values  of  all  the  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants. 
In  old  books  there  is  no  attempt  at  punctuation,  beyond  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  sort  of  asterisk  to  indicate  a  full 
etop,  but  now  many  of  the  books  printed  in  Constantinople 
are  fully  punctuated.  The  system  of  marking  the  different 
values  of  the  vowels,  however,  has  been  very  sparingly  used, 
and  wilt  probably  never  come  into  general  use,  btnng  too 
cumbrous  and  troublesome,  besides  being  unnecessary  for  one 
who  is  fairly  conversant  with  the  lunguage  and  its  euphonic 
laws.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  tlie 
system^  but  it  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  called 
the  Tifkfi-i'Et/dl^  by  Rushdi  Bey,  of  the  Imperial  School  of 
Medicine  at  Constantinople. 

**  As  illustrating  tlie  system,  wo  may  take  the  letter  m£*, 
which  besides  its  consonantal  value  of  r  or  /r,  stands  in 
Turkish  for  the  four  vowel-sounfla  of  u  (as  in  *  flute  '),  // 
(German,  as  French  *eu*),  u  (French,  as  in  '  tu'),  and  o  (as 
in  *no  *).  For  the  first  of  these  four  vowel  sounds  the  car  is 
written  with  a  circumflex  accent  (*)  underneath^  for  the 
second  with  an  inrerled  uircumjhKr  ahore^  for  the  third  with 
a  citntmflex  ahore,  and  for  the  fourth  with  an  Inrerted  circa m- 
flex  hf'low.  Though  this  system  shoidd  never  come  into 
general  use,  it  may  still  prove  very  useful  for  the  proper 
transliteration  of  foreign  words  in  Turkish.  The  Turks  Lave 
likewise  taken  to   using    the   Arabic   soft  /i,   to  which  the 
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Persians  gave  the  value  of  surd  a  (^)  at  the  end  of  wordB»  io 
represent  the  French  S  in  transliterating  ^European  words 
into  Turkish.  Hence  at  the  present  day  the  correct  aoond 
of  almost  any  word  can  be  expressed  in  Turkish  character! 
by  means  of  a  proper  use  of  this  new  system.  With  regard 
to  the  consonants,  it  need  only  be  said  that  to  those  used  br 
the  Arabs  the  Persians  added  four  more,  eh  (as  in  church), 
zh  (French  j),  g  (as  in  'good'),  and  /?,  thus  raising  tke 
number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  thirty-two.  The  Turb 
added  one  more,  viz.  the  n,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
ng  of  the  Ouigour.  Both  this  letter  and  g  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  Arabic  soft  A*,  and  though  the  former  value  may 
be  distinguished  by  writing  a  double  stroke  above  the  letter, 
and  the  latter  by  placing  three  dots  above  it,  these  marb 
are  not  used  as  a  rule  in  printed  books,  and  hence  the  nma 
letter  stands  for  the  three  sounds  of  ^,  X*,  and  n,  as  well  if 
the  softened  sound  of  ^,  which  g  often  assumes  in  Turkish. 
This  is  the  only  consonant  about  which  there  can  be  soy 
confusion,  and  even  there  it  may  be  readily  avoided  by  uaing 
the  proper  marks  to  distinguish  the  different  values. 

'^  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
Turkish,  viz.  the  law  of  Exiphony,  which  regulates  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  whole  language,  and  determines  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  each  word  by  the  predominance  of  hard  or  soft 
consonants.  All  the  letters  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
hard,  soft,  and  neutral.  Nine  of  the  consonants  (including 
most  of  those  only  used  iu  words  of  Arabic  origin)  are  hard, 
five  are  soft,  and  the  rest  are  neutral.  Of  the  vowels,  four 
are  hard,  four  soft,  and  the  others  neutral. 

"  According  to  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  preponde- 
rate  in  the  root  of  any  word,  are  the  vowels  in  thit 
word,  as  well  as  the  vowels,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  coo- 
sonants  also,  in  any  termination  added  to  it,  hard  or  soft 
Further  back  it  was  stated  that  all  verbs  in  Turkish  end  ii 
-meky  or  -mak.  Which  of  these  terminations  is  used  for  anv 
j^iven  verb-root  depends  on  whether  it  is  soft  or  hard.  The 
termination  mek^  with  the  soft  k  and  the  soft  vowel  ^,  is  used 
after  roots  iu  which  the  soft  letters  predominate,  while  -«tf^ 
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Ti-ith  hard  k,  and  the  hard  vowel  n,  h  used  after  Irard  roots* 
For  instaDce,  in  the  root  of  the  verb  *  to  look/  bdi',  the  pre- 
dorniiiaiit  consonant  is  the  hard  k.  This  determinea  the 
value  of  the  second  letter,  e/*/,  which  takes  the  hard  sound  of 
the  a  in  *all/  It  also  requires  the  hiird  infinitive  terminadoDj 
•mak.  Similarly,  if  we  add  to  such  a  root  the  termination  -d( 
of  the  tliird  person  ainguliir  of  the  past  tense,  the  llnul  i  is  not 
pronouucud  with  the  'soft*  sound  of  the  « in  *hid/  but  with  the 
hard  sound  of  the  i  in  *  bird,"  bak-tiL  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  the  root  aev  of  the  verb  *  to  love,'  we  find  that  it  consists 
of  a  soft  letter,  «,  and  a  neutral  letter,  i\  Hence  the  vowel 
between  them  must  be  the  soft  e,  and  not  the  hard  u^  and 
the  terra i nation  for  the  infinitive  raust  be  the  soft  -mek  and 
not  the  hard  ^mak,  and  so  on  with  all  other  terminations 
that  can  be  added.  Snnihirly  the  vowel  which  preceiies  the 
termination  -n  which  marks  the  genitive  case  of  nouna  de* 
pends  on  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  preponderate  in  the 
word  to  which  it  is  added.  Thus  the  genitive  case  of  ei}  *a 
House,'  is  etin^  while  that  of  bt  *  grass,'  is  biuri.  In  short, 
the  laws  of  euphony  are  of  paramount  importance  in  Turkish, 
and  to  them  not  only  the  pronunciation,  but  to  a  cerlain 
degree  the  spelling  also,  gives  way,  except  in  the  case  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  w^here  the  orthography  is  rigidly 
fixed*  To  this  peculiar  and  ahaost  unique  characteristic  of 
Turkish  amongst  languages  is  due  the  softness  and  sweetness 
of  the  spoken  tongue,  no  combinations  of  letters  which 
jar  on  the  ear  or  render  the  pronunciation  difficult  being 
possible, 

**  From  them,  too,  another  important  result  arises.  It  has 
been  stated  already  that  for  the  expression  of  the  eleven 
vowel-sounds  of  the  Ottoman  language,  there  are  only  six 
written  symbols  (viz.  the  three  long  vowels,  ^/,  i,  and  «,  and 
the  three  corresponding  short  vowels,  represented  by  the 
three  vowel-points).  To  these  we  may  add  the  final  surd  e 
of  the  Persians,  represented  by  the  Arabic  soft  //.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  in  most  cases  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  particular  value  which  we  ought  to  give  to  any  vowel  in 
liny  given  word.  But  it  is  obvious  that  by  a  knowledge  of 
PMI.  Tram.  lSS2-3~4.  38 
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the  laws  of  euphony  we  can  generally  determine  how  any 
vowel  ought  to  be  pronounced,  each  of  the  written  vowcb 
having  at  least  two  corresponding  sounds — hard  and  soft. 

"  Enough  has  now  been  said  of  the  alphabet,  and  we  mut 
pass  on  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  striking^  peculiarities  of 
the  language  itself,  beyond  those  which  have  been  alreadf 
noticed.  In  the  first  place  its  extreme  regularity  is  remark- 
able. Though  capable  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  complicated  by  unnecessary  rules,  or  still 
more  unnecessary  exceptions.  Adjectives  have  no  gendeit, 
and  undergo  no  changes  of  declension  except  when  they 
stand  alone  as  nouns,  in  which  case  they  take  the  usual  case* 
affixes.  The  latter  are  always  the  same,  only  the  vowdi 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  euphonic  laws.  A  certain 
element  of  irregularity  is,  however,  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage by  the  common  employment  of  Arabic  broken  plurals, 
etc.  In  fact,  Turkish  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  withoot 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  grammar. 

"  Of  the  verbs  we  have  already  said  something,  but  tlwT 
are  so  remarkable  that  a  short  account  of  their  structure  msT 
not  be  out  of  place.  From  the  root,  i.e.  the  second  persoo 
singular  of  the  Imperative,  we  form  the  various  tenses,  parti- 
ciples, and  gerunds  by  the  addition  of  certain  terminations. 
But  by  introducing  certain  syllables  between  the  root  and  ant 
such  termination,  we  may  give  it  a  pa-mce,  causatire,  j>otentuil 
reflvxiiey  or  reciprocal  meaning,  or  the  negative  of  an}'  of  these. 
By  the  various  combinations  of  the  syllables  expressing  tbese 
ideas,  we  get  from  each  root  an  enormous  number  of  derived 
roots  representing  the  different  conditions  under  which  the 
action  expressed  by  the  root  takes  place,  each  of  which  is 
conjugated  exactly  like  the  original  verb. 

"  We  may  take  the  well-known  example  of  the  verb  Ber-i*^ 
*  to  love/  for  this  serves  better  than  almost  any  other  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  derivation,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
the  possible  forms  can  be  actually  used  in  it.  By  placing 
the  syllable  -dir  after  the  root  sev-,  we  get  the  causal  form. 
sct'dir-mck  *to  cause  to  love.'     A  doubly  causal  verb  maybe 
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s  by  adding  the  letter  *^  to  the  syllable  -f//r,  and  even  in 
cases  a  trebly  causal  verb  is  possible.  If  instead  of  this 
we  add  -in  to  the  root,  we  get  the  reflexive,  or  indeterminate, 
BeV'ifi-fiiek  Ho  love  oneself,'  t\e.  *to  be  pleased."  If  we  sul> 
stitute  -M  for  -i«,  we  get  the  reciprocal  sev-in/t-mek  *  to  love 
one  another/  From  each  we  can  make  a  causal  Terb,  as 
above,  by  appending  to  the  root  thus  formed  the  syllable 
>-dir;  thus  sei^in-dir-mek  means  *  to  cause  to  rejoice,'  and 
I  sev^i^/t-dir'tfiek  '  to  cause  to  love  one  another/  The  syllable 
-f7  gives  a  passive  signification  to  the  derived  verb,  as  sef^-il- 
ffiek  *  to  be  loved/  set-i^h-dir-i/'tnek  *  to  be  caused  to  love  one 
another/  etc*  The  negative  of  any  of  these  is  formed  by  in- 
troducing the  syllable  -me  before  the  termination,  as  sev-me-mek 
'  not  to  love/  sev-ii-me-mek  '  not  to  be  loved,'  seV'tsh-dir-i/' 
me-mek  *  not  to  be  caused  to  love  one  another/  Finally ,  if 
we  prefix  the  syllable  -e  to   the  negative  me,   we   get   tho 

r~  ^Jiegative  potential,  as  sef'V^me'mek^   *  not  to  be  able  to  love,' 
^WV'iUdir-e-me'mek  'not    to   be    able  to  cause   to    be  lovefl/ 
Met^itih-dir-it'e-me-mek  'not  to  be  able  to  be  cauaed  to  love 
one  another/ 

**  Another  remarkable  thing  about  the  Turkish  verbs  is 
the  use  of  some  of  the  participles,  by  means  of  which  the  use 
of  relative  pronouns  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  and  great  con- 
ciseness is  attained.  For  instance,  the  perfect  and  future 
participles  have  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  sense,  and  by 
adding  to  them  the  various  pronominal  affixes,  and  prefixing 
them  to  any  subatiintive  we  wish  to  qualify,  we  form  a 
relative  clause  without  the  use  of  any  relative  pronoun.  For 
instance,  sev-dik,  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  iiev-ttiek  *to 
love/  means  either  *  having  loved,'  or  *  having  been  loved/ 
In  the  latter  meaning  it  takes  the  pronominal  affixes,  and  we 
say  iter-dtg-im  dml  (pronounced  aev-di-tfim^  by  euphony  for 
tiec-dfk'Wi),  *  the  friend  whom  I  loved/  tfev-dHj-in  dont  '  the 
friend  thou  did^^t  love,'  etc.  We  can  use  the  future  participle 
in  the  same  way ;  so,  for  example,  from  the  verb  ui-mek  *  to 
die/  the  future  participle  is  ul-ejek  *  about  to  die/  If  we 
wish  to  express  *  tho  day  when  1  ehall  die*  in  Turkish,  we 
Bay  it  ia  two  words,  id-cjegim  ggun  (pronounced  ut-ejet/im)^ 
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and  similarly  '  the  day  when  we  shall  die  *  would  be  iA 
(jegimiz  (/f/nn^  etc.  But  these  same  participles  may  also  ht 
used  substantively  ;  thus  if  we  wished  to  express  *  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  about  to  come  *  in  Turkish,  we  sliouli 
say  it  in  two  words,  viz.,  gel-tjeg'lmz'i  ish  it -dig -tin-da  (proa. 
gekjiffinizi  hklfdiifimda).  Analyzing-  such  a  sentence,  ire 
see  that  gehjek  is  the  future  participle  of  geimek  *  to  cciioe,^ 
plus  the  pronominal  affix  of  the  second  person  plural,  -^m%, 
plus  the  termination  of  the  accusative  -i.  Again,  is/tit*iiik}$ 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  Mit-mek  *  to  hear,*  to  whioh 
is  added  the  pronominal  affix  of  the  first  person  singtilsr, 
'im^  to  which  again  is  added  the  termination  of  the  locatiTf^ 
-diif  meaning  *  in,'  'on/  or  'at/  The  literal  translatiod  llf 
the  sentence  would  therefore  be  *your-being-aboutrto  oomt 
on-ray-having- heard/ 

*'  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  eflo^ 
mous  power  and  flexibility  of  Turkish  verbs,  and  a  full 
account  of  them  can  only  be  given  in  a  grammar.  Tkret 
more  forms  may  however  be  noticed, 

**  By  adding  to  ony  verb-root  the  vowel  -i  or  the  sylkbk 
-^/,  and  the  verb  rer-mek  '  to  give/  we  get  a  verb  expressmr 
great  facility  or  off- handedness,  as,  for  exaniple,  from  tb* 
verb  (if-mifk  'to  throw/  we  get  Ati-cer-mek^  of  which  tbotn- 
perative  is  dfi-ve)\  meaning  *  do  just  throw/ 

*'  Similarly,  by  adding  the  vowel  -e  or  -a  to  any  Terb-iwl, 
and  appending  to  it  the  verb  yaz-muk  (ordinarily  meaniof 
*to  write/  though  in  this  usage  some  other  older  tu' 
not  now  attaching  to  the  simple  verb  t/az-mak,  in 
inferred),  we  get  a  verb  expressing  '  very  nearly  doing  * 
something,  as  for  example,  from  hdt/il-mak  *  to  faint/  hd^ 
yazmak  'to  come  very  near  to  fainting/  *  almost  to  faiat/ 

**  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  peculiar  use  of  y^s-w^iJ 
possibly  the  verb  may  have  originally  had  some  such  signifi' 
cation  as  '  to  scrape/  in  which  case  such  a  derivative  » 
bdyila'tfazmnk  would  mean  *  to  scrape  fainting/  ue.  '  lo  lowA 
or  come  very  close  to  that  condition/ 

**  Thirdly,  by  adding  ^  or  «  to  any  verb-root  and  the  r^ 
gel-tttek  *  to  come/  we  get  a  class  of  derivatives  expregsmf 
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habitiKle,  as,  for  exatnple,  from  of-mak  *  to  be/  ok-gelmtk 
meaning  '  to  be  in  the  hubit  of  being.* 

'*  The  way  in  which  the  verb  '  to  have  *  is  expressed  in 
Turkish  m  peculiar.  There  is  no  simple  verb  with  this 
meauing,  but  the  idea  is  expressed  by  means  of  two  adjec- 
tives, rar  'existent/  and  r/OA  '  non-existeut/  Thus,  *  I  have 
a  book  '  IS  in  Turkish  kitdh-im  vdi\  literally  *  ray  book  ex- 
istent '  or  'book  of  mine  existent/  whOe  *  I  have  not  a  book* 
is  kiidb'im  yok,  ^my  book  non-existent/  By  adding  the 
various  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  or  of  the  verb  olmak  *  to 
be  (in  which  latter  case  the  adjectives  rdr  and  yuk  may  be 
dispensed  with),  expressions  corresponding  to  the  other 
tenses  of  the  verb  *  to  have*  are  formed,  as  kilnb^im  tjoghuda 
(for  yok-id'i,  by  euphony)  '  I  had  not  a  book/  literally  *  book 
of  mine  non-existent  was/ 

"  Besides  simple  Turkish  verbs  and  their  derivatives,  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  compound  verbs  may  be  formed 
by  adding  one  of  the  four  verbs  meaning  *  to  make  *  or  *  do  * 
(one  of  which  is  specially  used  for  expressing  respect,  in  the 
sense  of  *  deigning  to  do,'  or  *  being  so  kind  as  to  do ')  to  an 
Arabic  verbal  noun  of  any  one  of  the  ten  most  commonly 
used  Arabic  conjugations,  or  to  many  Persian  or  other  foreign 
words.  For  m^imiQ.^^  fahima  in  Arabic  means  *he  understood/ 
The  tenth  conjugation  of  this  verb  is  ktafhama  *  he  desired 
to  understand,'  making  its  verbal  noun  ixtifhdm  'desiring  to 
understand.'  The  Turkish  compound  verb  is  hi  if  ham  el-mek, 
or  in  the  deferential  form  istifhdm  i/iti/itr-mak^  *  to  deign  to 
desire  or  strive  to  understand/  which  is  conjugated  through- 
out as  a  simple  verb,  the  word  ktifhum  remaining  unchanged. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  much  this  adds  to  the  richness  and 
power  of  expression  of  the  TnrkJsli  language, 

**  There  is  in  Turkish  a  dubitative  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  very  useful.  It  is  used  when  the  speaker  relates  some 
fact,  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
vouch  for.  Its  characteristic  is  the  syllable  -minh.  Thus  if 
one  wishes  to  state  that  some  one  came,  and  if  one  has 
certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,  one  says  gd-di,  using  the 
simple  past  tense.     Bat  if  one  wishes  to  imply  that  one  only 
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knows  it  by  hearsay,  or  does  not  believe  it,  then  geUmisk  u 
used. 

"The  interrogative  sentence  is  also  remarkable.  TJnlcai 
9ome  such  word  as  whj/  ?  or  ichai  ?  is  introduced  into  sach  t 
sentence,  its  interrogative  nature  must  be  shown  by  the  use 
of  a  particle  -mi.  Thus  gel-di  means  '  he  came ; '  nickin  gel-it 
'  why  did  he  come  ?'  and  geldi-mi  *  did  he  come  ?'  The  re- 
markable thing  about  this  word  is  that  it  is  always  affixed  to 
that  word  in  a  sentence  on  which  the  question  turns,  and  ob 
which  the  emphasis  rests.  If  no  emphasis  is  intended,  it  ii 
affixed  to  the  verb.  Thus  sen  Lbndra-ya  gidejek^mi-mn  meant 
simply  'Art  thou  going  to  London  P'  while  sen  Londra-ya-m 
gidefek-sin  means  'Is  it  to  London  (sup.  or  elsewhere)  thit 
thou  art  going?'  and  sen-mi  Londra-ya  gidefek^sin  metna 
*  Art  thou  (sup.  or  is  another)  going  to  London  P  * 

''The  above  are  some  of  the  most  striking^  peculiarities  of 
Ottoman  Turkish,  most  of  them  being  common  to  all  the 
languages  of  the  same  group.  They  may  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  regularity,  power,  and  originality  of  this  moit 
interesting  tongue.  Its  richness  is  much  increased  by  iti 
power  of  adopting  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  foreign  wordi, 
though  the  extent  to  which  this  importation  of  non-indi- 
genous vocables  is  carried  is  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
almost  any  Arabic  or  Persian  word  may  be  used,  in  Turkish, 
which  results  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
synonyms  in  the  language,  so  that,  for  example,  four  words 
are  commonly  used  in  good  authors  for  '  the  sun,'  vix. 
one  Turkish,  one  Arabic,  and  two  Persian.  Had  the  Turks 
confined  themselves  to  adopting  foreign  words  which  had  no 
equivalent  in  their  own  language,  it  would  have  made 
Turkish  an  easier  and  clearer,  if  a  less  copious  tongue.  Still 
it  stands  in  the  almost  unique  position  amongst  languages  of 
combining  to  a  considerable  extent  the  advantages  of  a  culti- 
vated Semitic  and  Aryan  tongue,  with  the  flexibility  of  i 
Turanian  idiom.  In  bygone  days  the  object  of  most  writers 
was  to  bring  into  their  compositions  as  many  hard  Arabic 
and  Persian  words  as  possible,  whereby  they  proved  to  «11 
their  extensive  learning,  at  the  expense  of   making  their 
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wrilinga  unmtelligible  to  the  majority  of  their  less  erudite 
countrvmeii.  Now,  however,  a  strong  reaction  has  set  in, 
which  was  begun  In  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahraud  IL  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  century  (when  attempts  were  TOade 
to  simplify  the  lanf^uage  and  make  it  less  Persianized),  but 
which  made  little  headway  till  the  time  of  Shinmi-Efhidi, 
a  celebrated  writer,  who  first  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  and  wliose  death  took  place  in  1873,  Since 
then  the  old  pompous,  metaphoricalp  Persian  ize J  style  of 
writing  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned ,  a  simple,  clear, 
and  national  style,  like  that  used  by  most  European  nations, 
having  taken  its  place.  The  introduction  of  the  drama, 
which  is  now  exceedingly  popular  amongst  all  classes,  no 
doubt  helped  considerably  to  effect  this  rapid  change.  The 
most  illustrious  Turkish  dramatist  at  present  is  ^Ahfin^l-IIitkk 
MdiHuL  Kemdl  Bt'i/y  the  talented  author  and  reformer,  and 
JS/i'rcm  Bt'y^  the  poet  and  professor  of  literature  at  the  EufJo 
Civile  of  Constant inople,  are  two  other  brilliant  examples  of  the 
Bew  schooL  In  short,  the  language  has  changed  more  during 
the  last  thirty  years  than  it  did  from  the  time  of  MJsman  I., 
who  founded  the  empire  in  the  thirteenth  century,  till  1850. 
Till  then,  little  effect  was  produced  on  the  language  by  its 
contact  with  Europe,  except  the  introduction  of  a  few  Greek, 
Magyar,  Italitin,  and  Slavonic  words.  Since  then,  however, 
the  Ottomans  have  endeavoured  to  put  their  language  on  a 
par  with  the  languages  of  Europe,  by  rendering  it  capable  of 
expressing  modern  scientific  ideas,  which  has  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  many  new  words  from  Arabic,  French, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  English*  French  is,  however,  the 
languuge  which  has  been  drawn  on  most  freely,  and  which 
has  chiefly  served  as  a  model  to  the  new  school  of  Turkish 
writers.  This  is  natural,  for  of  all  European  languages,  it  is 
most  studied  by  the  Turks.  The  orthography  of  Turkish 
lias  also  become  much  more  fixed,  the  chief  tendency  being 
now  to  wTite  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  to  indicate 
the  vowels,  even  when  short,  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
8emi- vowels,  or  weak  consonants.  Great  attention  is  also 
paid  to  the  printing  of  books  in  clear  and  legible  type,  with 
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complete  pmictuatioT),  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  effected 
now  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired, 

"  Mu'z'Zit/d  Tevftk  Bn/,  lately  editor  of  the  chief  TurtaA 
newpaper,  the  Waki,  has  perhaps  done  more  to  improve  tk 
typography  than  any  one  else,  and  numbers  of  books,  xtl* 
eluding  many  translationa,  biographiee,  and  compeDdiooi 
ahstraets  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  research,  beside 
nnmerous  productions  of  the  new  school  of  writers,  m 
annually  published  by  him. 

"  The  poetry  of  the  present  day  difiera  widely  from  thai 
of  older  writers,  which  was  modelled  entirely  on  the  Persitn, 
the  same  metres,  similes,  and  forms  of  expression  being 
employ ed»  while  the  names  of  the  Persian  heroes,  ^uBhinh^ 
tlemii/ihif  Ftridun^  Rmlfm,  and  the  like,  occur  continuallT  t<i 
the  exclusion  of  the  old  Turkish  warriors  and  sagea,  sucb  u 
Bwlanjar  and  O^hu^  Khda^  whose  very  names  have  c^nmi 
to  be  remembered  by  their  deseendauts.  In  fact,  what  Lfldn 
and  Greek  have  been  to  us,  Arabic  and  Pei'sian  have  been  lo 
the  Turks,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  \Aim 
they  ceased  to  care  much  to  preserve  any  history  of  their  oM 
pagan  days,  so  that  the  names  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  ibeir 
nation  arouse  even  less  enthusiasm  in  them  than  the  remeoi* 
brance  of  Caractacus  or  Boadicea  does  in  us.  Mn  E,  J.  W, 
Gibb,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  ooncertt* 
iug  the  recent  development  of  Turkish,  has  written  a  vwy 
interesting  and  complete  work  on  *  Ottoman  Poetry,*  witk 
translations  in  verse  from  all  the  more  celebrated  ancient 
poets.  I  believe  that  he  intends  to  write  a  supplementair 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  shall  include  translalinai 
from  writers  of  the  new  school,  thus  bringing  the  historrrf 
Ottoniau  verse  down  to  our  own  day, 

"  The  eminent  Turkish  scholar,  Mr*  Redhouse,  has  also 
published  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  'The 
History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,*  whick 
contaioe  numerous  extracts  and  traoslatioos. 

"The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  howefOfi 
ia  that  of  Ilammer-Purgstall,  entitled  ^  Geschichte  der  Ol- 
maniscben  Dichtkimst  bis  auf  nnser©  Zeit,'  published  it 
Peath  in  1836,  which  contains  extracts  from  2200  poeU. 
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'*  By  ft»r  tlie  best  grammar  of  the  kngimge  in  any  Euro- 
peaa  tongue  ig  Mr.  Redhouse's  *  Grammairo  raisonu*5e  de  la 
langue  Ottomane/     [Paris,  1846.] 

"  The  sarae  author  has  recently  written  another  smaller 
one  in  Eng'lish,  pablished  in  Triibner's  series  of  Simplified 
Grammars,  entitled  *  Ottoman -Turkish  Grammar/  besides  a 
very  useful  little  work  for  affordinf^  a  colloquial  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  the 
characters,  called  'The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum/  which  was 
also  publiished  by  Trilbner. 

"  Dr,  Wellsi,  formerly  Profe-ssor  at  the  Turkish  Naval 
JSehool  in  Conatantinople,  has  also  written  a  very  good  gram- 
mar, published  in  1880. 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  alt  the  older  grammars 
of  David,  Barker,  Jauberfc,  Hindoglou^  Meninski,  etc.,  which 
are  now  superseded, 

*'  Very  excellent  and  seientific  treatises  on  the  grammar 
and  rhetoric  of  the  language  have  likewise  been  written  in 
the  last  few  years  by  native  savants,  the  best  on  the  former 
subject  being  by  Selim  S&bit,  and  on  the  latter  by  Ahme<l 
Jevdet. 

•'Of  dictionaries,  Zenker's,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  most  copious  for  purely  Turkish  words,  as  it 
contains  most  of  those  used  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  as  w^ell  aa 
in  Ottoman. 

"  The  best  Chagliatai  dictionary  is  by  Pavet  de  Courteille. 

"  The  works  of  Bianchi  and  Meninski  are  old,  and  rather 
out  of  date. 

"The  best  Turkish-English  and  English-Turkish  diction- 
ary is  by  Mr,  Rerlhouse,  published  in  1856,  by  (iuaritch. 
This  was  re-edited,  with  additions,  by  Dr.  Wells,  in  1879. 
A  most  comprehensive  English-Turkish  Lexicon,  by  Mr* 
Rcdhouse,  was  published  in  1801  by  the  Oriental  I/iteratui'o 
Society,  for  the  use  of  the  American  Mission  at  Couatanti- 
Bople,  in  which  60,000  English  words  and  expressions  are 
explained  in  Turkish,  their  pronunciation  being  also  carefully 
indicated.  The  same  author  composed  a  dictionary  contnin- 
•ing  25|000  usual  Arabic  and   Persian  words  explained  in 
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Turkish  (entitled,  Muntakhabat-i'  Lnghdt^i'  *  Osmdnij/yf), 
lithographed  at  Constantinople  in  ISSS,  which  is  still  a 
standard  work  amongst  the  Turks. 

"  Barhier  de  Meynard,  Professor  of  Turkish  at  the  Parii 
Oriental  College,  is  now  bringing  out  a  modem  Ottoman* 
French  dictionary,  of  which  three  parts  have  been  published 
already. 

"The  best  work  iu  modern  Ottoman  Lexicography  bas, 
however,  been  done  by  native  writers.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  three  excellent  French-Turkish  dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  Constantinople,  one  by  S&mi  Bey  (not  yet  com- 
pleted), one  by  Mehemed  Shukri  and  Michel  Asgian,  and 
another  much  smaller  one  by  Sh&kir  P&shd. 

"The  two  best  native  dictionaries  for  purely  Turkish  wordi 
are  the  Kitdbu  khjetVl  Lughdt,  by  As'ad  !Bfendi,  printed 
about  eighty  years  ago,  in  which  all  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
equivalents  of  each  Turkish  word  are  given,  the  book  being 
in  one  large  volume  of  850  pages ;  and  another  entitled  the 
Lehje-i'  Osmdniyy^,  by  Vefik  Pdshd,  a  more  recent  work  on 
which  Barhier  de  Mcynard's  dictionary  is  greatly  based. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  Turkish  translations  of  the  chW 
Arabic  and  Persian  dictionaries,  viz.,  the  Sihdh  of  Jmthnn 
for  the  former,  and  the  Burhdn-i-  KdW  for  the  latter,  as  well 
as  original  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  there  is  no 
lack  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  it  is  satisfactorv  to 
know  that  many  of  the  best  of  them  are  due  to  the  labours  of 
native  scholars  who  have  striven  to  adapt  their  language  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  science  and  culture,  and  give 
it  the  rank  amongst  civilized  tongues,  which  so  copious, 
flexible,  and  expressive  an  idiom  fully  deserves  to  occupy/* 

The  Uamitic  Languages  of  North  Africa.     By 
R.  N.  CusT. 

**M.  Renan  some  years  ago  struck  out  the  idea  of  formiDf 
a  Group  of  Non-Semitic  Languages  in  North  Africa;  they 
had  previously  been  intermixed,  or  imperfectly  separated, 
the  vague  terms  Semitic,  Hamitic,  or  Sub-Semitic  being  usei 
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Ham  1  tic  Languages  resemble  Semitic  in  the  great  feiiture  of 
having  Gender,  and  using  Suffix esj  but  in  other  particulars 
they  are  very  different.  The  task  of  nrranging  them  and 
compiling  a  compamtive  Grammar  has  yet  to  be  done.  M* 
Ren  an  in  his  Farewell  Report  of  the  Societe  A  si  at  i  que,  com- 
mended it  to  the  French  School  of  Savants  in  Algeria. 

"The  following  subdivisions  may  be  provisionally  adopted  : 

I  I.  Old  Egyptian  and  Coptic  (all  dead). 

^i  II.  Libyan  or  Berber, 

B  III.  Ethiopio. 

"Of  the  first  aubdi vision  nothing  need  be  said.  The  second 
is  a  most  interesting  group,  extending  from  the  Oasis  of 
Amnion,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
ftod  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal  River,  These 
languages  are  p<?rhiips  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  All 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Asia  are  speaking  languages, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  corae  into  existence  in  historical 
times,  but  the  Hamitic  races  speak  the  same  language  now, 
which  tlieir  ancestors  spoke  before  the  Phenician  settlement 
at  Carthage.  Hannibal  must  have  given  his  orders  to  his 
Numidian  cavalry  in  one  of  its  Dialects.  Massanisea^ 
Jugurtha,  Juba,  and  Sophonisba  spoke  it.  Augustine  and 
Cyprian  preached  in  it*  The  names  of  Libyan,  and  Berber, 
may  have  been  given  to  the  tribes  by  their  Arian  neighbours, 
but  they  call  themselves  Imoshagh,  or  Ama^sirg^  '  the  Free.' 
Some  words  have  survived,  notably  '  niagalia '  in  Virgil's 
1st  ^neid,  and  'elepbas/  the  name  assigned  to  the  great 
Africa r*  beaat  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  but  unknown  to 
any  other  Arian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Berber  tribes  who  occupy  the  Aures  Bange  on  the 
edge  of  the  Sahdra,  are  found  Latin  words,  'orto'  for  a  garden, 
*olmo*  for  the  elm  tree,  Bouine  the  new  year's  salutation, 
from  'Bonus  Annus,'  and  lastly  the  use  of  the  Latin  year 
and  the  names  of  the  mouths,  Yenar,  Mars,  Miiio,  Yunio:  the 
remnants  of  the  Latin  colony,  which  escaped  from  the  Arab 
invasion,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  left  these  faint  traces  of 
their  existence.     Had  this  Latin  Colony,  which  had  been 
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settled  so  long  in  Africa,  not  been  thus  destroyed,  we  slioiili 
have  had  another  great  Neo-Latin  language  by  the  side  of 
the  great  Neo-Latin  languages  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

''There  are  eight  distinct  Languages  to  be  traced  in  thk 
Group. 

"I.  The  Eabail  spoken  in  many  parts  of  the  French 
Province  of  Algeria,  with  several  Dialects,  of  which  the 
Zou&ve  is  the  leading  one.  We  have  a  capital  Gramnur, 
Translation  of  the  Bible  in  progress,  and  Text  Books. 

"II.  The  Tam&shek,  spoken  by  the  Tuw&rik  tribes  of  the 
Great  Sah&ra  :  of  these  there  are  four  well-marked  Dialects, 
and,  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  distinct  form  of  written  cha- 
racter, both  ancient  and  modem,  known  as  Tifinag.  There 
is  an  excellent  Grammar  of  this  language. 

"III.  The  Ghat  language  is  spoken  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  that  name :  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Berber  languages,  and  most  free  from  Arabic 
intermixture.  We  have  a  Grammar,  compiled  by  a  Ma- 
hometan. 

"  IV.  The  Ghadamsi  is  spoken  in  the  Oasis  of  that  name, 
in  the  Province  of  Tripoli.  There  is  no  Grammar  in  existence, 
but  Texts  and  Vocabularies. 

"  V.  The  Shilha,  or  Shlu,  spoken  in  several  Dialects, 
notably  the  Riff,  all  over  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco.  There 
is  no  Grammar,  but  Texts  and  Vocabularies. 

"  VI.  The  Zen3ga  is  spoken  bv  the  Xomad  Berbers  as  far 
South  as  the  Xorth  bank  of  the  River  Senegal.  A  Gram- 
matical note  exists  of  this  Language. 

'*  VII.  The  Guanch  is  the  well-known  extinct  language  rf 
the  Canary  Islands.  Vocabularies  have  been  collected  in 
several  Dialects. 

"VIII.  The  Siwah  is  the  language  of  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  used  in  family  life  to  this  day. 
Vocabularies  have  been  collected. 

*'  In  the  third,  or  Ethiopic  Subdivision,  we  have  a  verr 
remarkable,  but  imperfectly  studied,  row  of  languages.  The 
Hamiie  trilvs  must  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  from  Arabia  ai 
a  very  remote  jvriod  indeed,  pushed  forward  by  the  Semites, 
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rho  now  inhabit  Arabuti  and  part  of  whom  also  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  superimposed  themselves  over  the  Ilamitea  : 
tliua  we  have  an  Ethiopic  Braneli  of  the  Semitic  Family, 
intermixed  with  the  Ethiopic  Sub- Group  of  the  Ham i tic 
Group. 

"There  are  nine  important  Hamitic  languages,  and  about 
nine  more  unimportant  ones,  whose  names  are  recorded,  so 
as  not  to  be  overlooked  when  the  time  comes  for  a  closer 
ecru  tiny.     The  nine  important  Hum  i  tic  languages  are  : 

**  I.  The  Somali,  spoken  by  those  wild  and  independent 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Eastern  horn  of  Africa,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Regio  Aromatifera,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab 
el  Mandal  round  by  Cape  Guardufui.  They  are  Mahometan 
Nomads.     We  have  a  very  good  Grammar  of  this  language. 

"II,  Galla.  This  tribe  calls  itself  Uromo,  or  'Men,'  and 
occupy  a  vast  region  behind  the  Somali,  from  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Abyjisinia  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dana,  and 
extend  far  back  to  the  Nile  Valley*  They  arc  a  fierce  and 
restless  Pagan  race.  There  are  five  welUdistinguished  Dia- 
lects, and  we  have  Yocabularies  and  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
Translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture,  but  much  remains 
to  be  desired. 

"III.  Bishdri.  This  language  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
as  it  is  the  living  representative  of  the  language  used  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  in  Jfubia.  The  Nuba  are  a  totally 
different  tribe  of  another  linguistic  Group,  brought  down  to 
the  central  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  for 
the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Bishari.  They  occupy  the  vast 
region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  divided  into  many 
tribes,  and  these  are  the  people  who  fought  against  the 
English  at  Sudkim,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in 
language  or  race  with  the  Arabs,  The  Iladendoa  is  one  of 
their  chief  subdivisions.  We  have  an  exctdlcnt  Grammar 
of  their  iang-uaffe, 

**iy.  Dankali.  This  language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  hind  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Plateau  of 
Abyrtsiniu.  One  of  their  tril>cs  is  called  Afar,  which  may 
possibly  be  connected  wuth   the  uncertain  locality  of  Ophir, 
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and   the   origin   of   the   name    *'*  Africa/'   which    was  quite 
unknown  to  tlie  Greeks.     We  have  only  a  Vocabulary* 

**  V,  Bilin  18  the  language  spoken  by  the  Bo^os  tribct  wta 
inhabit  the  low  ranges  North  of  the  Plateau  of  Abyssraiii 
AYest  of  Massoiiwa  :  they  are  Mahometan  and  10,000  a 
number,  and  are  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  Egypt  and 
the  Eruler  of  Abvssinia.  Wo  have  Grammar.  VocabulATT, 
and  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

'•VI,  The  Saho  are  Mahometan  Nomads  in  the  low  Uoj 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  South  of  Arkiko.  We  hiti 
a  Grammiir  and  Vocabulary.  One  Section  is  called  Inih 
Saho,  and  the  legend  runa,  that  they  are  the  reranants  of  tht 
Greek  Settlers  in  the  palmy  days  of  Adiilis.  It  is  BVtt 
hazanled  that  the  word  **Iroh*'  in  a  corruption  of  "  Europe." 
When  the  Semitic  invasion  took  place,  all  the  Ariaii  Settk- 
raents  were  swept  away,  or  trodden  down,  and  it  is  pcwsibk 
that  some  luisernble  remnants  may  have  been  amulgsmtiel 
among  a  friendly  Ham i tic  tribe,  as  we  have  already  st*n  i* 
the  case  of  tlie  Kabail  of  the  Aures  Mountains.  They  hiff 
maintained  their  ancient,  though  debased,  Cbristiamty,  ani 
differ  from  the  other  Saho  in  that  they  have  settled  hat 
tat  ions,  The}^  speak  a  kindred  bnt  dillerent  language,  d 
which  we  have  a  Grammar,  bnt  no  facts  cor  robo  rati  ire  of  theif 
Arian  origin  are  derived  from  linguistic  aual^'sis. 

**VIL  The  Agau  ia  one  of  the  most  ancietit  lang^XMgi^ 
of  Abyssinia:  the  tribe  has  several  subdivisions,  as  it  htf 
been  broken  up  by  Semitic  invasions,  if  indeed  the  nau  ' 
not  include  raeea  and  languages  not  kindred  to  eaeij 
We  have  Vocabularies,  and  Grammatical  Notea  under  differal 
names,  Waag,  Lasta,  and  Tlhamara.  The  most  remorfcaUf 
variety  however  is  that  of  the  Fala^ha  or  Abyasiuiaii  Je«i^ 
who  are  not  Semites  at  all,  and  spouk  a  Ilamitic  langtaf^ 
Tlieir  legend  i**  that  a  Priest  came  with  a  copy  of  the  htM 
in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  Jerusalem.  Tb«  uU 
Ethiopie,  or  Giz,  is  their  sacred  language.  We  haft  i 
Grammatical  Note  and  Texts  in  tliia  language. 

"  VIII.  In  the  Vimt  debuteable  region  traversed  bv  ti# 
Rivers  Qask  and  Takazze,  affluents  of  the  Kile,  lying  bctwJ> 
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tlie  Nile  Yalley  and  the  Abyssinian  Mountaios,  dwell  the 
Kun&ma  ti-ibe,  who  are  Pagiins.  Tliej  must  have  heen  in 
their  present  position  before  the  Semitic  invasion  of  the 
Ethiopians.  We  liave  Gninimars  and  Vocabularies.  They 
are  savage  and  untHmeable  Moimtuineers,  harried  both  by 
Egyptians  and  Abyssinians.  The  language  is  called  Baz^na. 
*'  IX.  The  IMrea  occupy  an  udjacent  region,  and  are  the 
same  kind  of  peopk^  fierce  Pagan  Savages.  Their  hiuguago 
is  known  as  Nere,  and  we  have  a  Vocabulary  atid  Grain  mars. 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  really  is  a  ILimitio 
language,  as  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  Grammatical  Gender : 
the  male  and  female  cat,  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  are 
expressed  by  the  same  word.  Lepaius,  who  ndhorea  to  the 
strict  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  Gentler,  would 
exclude  it ;  but  Reinisch,  who  has  local  knowledge,  and  has^ 
made  a  careful  study,  considers  that  the  B4rea  and  Kun&raa 
belong  to  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Hamitic  Word-formation/' 


TiJE  Phaltical  Study  of  Language. 
SWEKT,  M.A, 


By  Henry 


**  It  is  remark abl  that  the  rize  of  modern  scientific  filology, 
and  its  rapid  development  during  the  prezent  century,  hav 
had  but  litl  influence  on  the  practical  study  of  language ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  influence  it  hm  exercized 
has  not  been,  on  the  hole,  rather  injuriou.^  than  beneficial. 
I,  for  one,  ara  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  prezent 
exaggeratedly  analytical  methods^  which  ar  the  fruit  not 
only  of  scientific  filology,  but  also  of  the  elaboration  of 
gTamniars  and  dictionaries,  ar  a  failure  compared  with  the 
fiynthetic  methods  of  the  Jlidl  AgeB,  by  which  sentences 
wer  graspt  as  holes,  not  analysed  and  put  together  like 
pieces  of  mozaic  work,  and  that  any  real  reform  wil  involv, 
partial y  at  least,  a  return  to  theze  older  methods, 

**  But  the  question  of  such  a  reform  has  even  now  begun 
to  engage  the  atention  of  filologists.  I  hav  myself  workt 
q.t  it  inceasantlv  for  the  last  fifteen  years  from  every  point 
of  view^  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  in  187G  I  even 
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wrote  a  complete  treatiz  on  the  *  Practical  Study 
LuDguitge/  but  oil  the  maxim  that  exampl  is  better  than 
precept,  I  tho^ht  it  better  to  rezerv  ita  publieation  til  I  bad 
brogbt  out  sum  practical  exeraplification  of  the  methode  I 
advocate.  This  I  am  now  doing :  my  Elemetitarbuch  den 
ge»proehenen  Bitglisch  (Primer  of  Spoken  English)  i«  alredy 
half  thru  tlie  press,  and  as  eoon  m  it  is  publish t  I  hope  to 
bring  out  my  treatiz  in  a  thuroly  revized  and  complete 
form.  Meanwhile  I  may  refer  to  such  brief  statements  of 
my  views  as  ar  containd  in  my  Presidential  Adresses*  and 
other  papers^  red  befor  this  Society,  in  the  preface  to  my 
llnmibofjk  of  Phouftm  (Cliirendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877),  and 
in  my  review  of  Storm *a  Engikvhe  PiniQlogie  (Heilbronn  : 
llenniuger,  1881)  in  the  Gottlnger  gelehrte  Anzeigen  {1881, 
^Stiick  44,  p.  1398  foil,). 

**  But  the  main  impulse  has  cum  from  the  abuv-mentiond 
work  of  Storm,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  scientific  study  of 
English,  the  tirst  part  (wliich  is  alt  that  has  apeard  as  yet) 
dealing  with  the  living  language.  The  two  main  features 
of  Storm's  method  or  the  prominence  he  givs  to  the  livLDg 
language,  and  his  vindication  of  scientific  fonetica  as  the 
indi^pensabl  foundation  of  all  study  of  language,  whether 
practical  or  tbooreticah  lie  reconiends  the  following  order 
of  the  diflerent  branches;  *  begin  with  the  practical  aquizition 
of  the  living  language  and  extensiv  reading,  then  obtain  a 
knowledg  of  the  older  stages  of  the  language  thru  (he  most 
important  texts,  and  finaly  study  scientific  grammar  and  the 
history  and  etymology  of  the  language  in  their  natural  conec- 
tion/  Storm  rightly  blames  the  older  German  gramarians 
for  confuziug  Tudor  English,  eighteenth,  and  nineteent 
century  Etiglisb  in  one  chaotic  mass,  which  is  made  tli 
foundation  of  the  practical  study  of  the  living  language* 
With  equal  justice  he  protests  against  the  tendency  of 
gramariaus  to   regard  the   spoken  language   as  a  coruption 

^  See  especmly  Adress  for  1S76-7,  p.  16  foil. 

'  E^'pecmly  Worrf*,  Logi«,  mtd  GrHmmni\  Trans.  1875-6,  p.  470  foil.  The 
name  paper  apeard  alao,  with  ftiim  tiioditirfiticm^,  in  the  Jouroiil  of  the  Anthrp^ 
jfi^loffimi  InBtitnU,  Ma;,  IWll^  under  the  Utk  of  J^nffrnt^t  and  Thought*  ^ 
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of  the  literary  language;  he  maintains  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  spoken  hmguage  is  always  the  re-dl  sourse  of  the 
literary  language.  Indeed  (as  I  remark t  in  my  abuv-men- 
tiond  review)  the  spoken  language  ia  (with  the  exception 
of  ocazional  abnorraal  artificialities)  the  onit/  sourse  of  the 
literary  language :  every  literary  language  arizes  from  a  mor 
or  hm  arbitrary  mixture  of  spoken  languages  of  different 
periods;  such  forme,  for  instance^  as  f/ioii  hivesi,  he  innt/t, 
which  now  only  ocur  in  the  higher  literature,  wer  ordinary 
colfjquializrns  in  Tudor  English.  ITense  the  general  axiom 
— eqiiuly  important  for  the  practical  and  the  scientitic  study 
of  language — that  the  living  spoken  form  of  every  language 
should  be  made  the  foundation  of  its  study.  This  holds  good, 
even  if  the  ultimate  object  is  the  mastery  of  tlm  literary  lan- 
guage only,  for  the  spoken  is  the  only  form  of  the  language 
whiuh  is  regular  and  defmitly  limited  in  the  range  of  its  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary, 

**  In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical  study  of  language,  Storra  cums  to  the  concluzion 
that  the  former  *is  practical  in  a  higher  sense,  becauz  it 
facilitates  the  comprehension  and  aquizition  of  the  fact^/ 
This  view  I  criticized  in  my  review  as  follows  (translating 
from  the  German)  :  '  It  is  true  that  a  knowledg  of  such  a 
languag«3  as  Latin  considerably  facilitates  the  aquizition  of 
Italian  .  .  .  ,  but  where  the  coaection  between  the  two 
languages  is  self-evident,  no  scientific  sign-post  is  required:, 
every  one  sees  at  onse  that  padre  ia  conected  with  jmiremf 
aimer  with  amare ;  and  when  the  relationship  can  be  estab- 
lish t  only  by  means  of  numerous  intermediate  stages,  and 
complicated  laws  of  sound-change,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  reidy  practical  to  seek  our  object  in  such  a  roundabout 
way.  .  ,  We  can  explain  the  iregolarities  of  a  knguage  by 
means  of  historv,  and  even  prove  that  they  ar  realy  mor 
corect  than  the  regular  forms,  but  they  stil  continue  to  be 
iregularities,  that  is,  they  always  cauz  breaks  and  inequalities 
in  the  series  of  mental  associations  calld  forth  by  the  regular 
forma,  wliich  can  only  be  eraoothd  over  by  strict  atention 
and  continued  practice,     Especialy  instruct! v  in  this  respect 

FhU^Trami.  lS82^-4.  39 
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ar   the   numberless    gramatical    difficulties    which    do   noi 
require  any  historical  illustration,  simply  becauz  they  ar  in 
themselvs  perfectly  transparent,  such  as  the  perifrastic  forms 
of  the  English  verb.    What  can  historical  filology  contribute 
to  the  analysis  of  wil  lur,  shal  luv,  is  luting^  etc.  ?     And  yec 
few  foreiners  succeed  in  mastering  the  delicate  distinctions 
of  the  English  verb.     The  constant  apHcation  of  historical 
and  compurativ  illustrations  is  often  pozitivly  injurious,  from 
the  disturbing  influence  it  has  on  the  purity  and  definitneis 
of  the  groups  of  associations  gaind  by  the  practical  study. 
One  can  imagin  the  confuzion  and  uncertainty  which  would 
rezult  from  an  atempt  to  aquire   a  practical   kuowledg  of 
English  from  Matzner's  grammar  !     The  impossibility  of  t 
consistent  aplication    of    the   rezults    of    scientific   filologr 
to    practical    study    is    not    generaly    recognized,    simply 
becauz  such  a  consistent  aplication  is  never  atempted;  bat 
yet,  happily,  the  practice  of  throwing  crumbs  of  filology  into 
practical  grammars,  etc.,  seems  to  be  falling  mor  and  mor 
into  discredit,  even  when  the  language  is  to  be  studied  wkly 
for  scientific  purposes.^     I  believ  the  best  way  is  to  let  eick 
branch  rest  on  its  own  merits:  scientific  filology  should  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  an  apendix  to  the  practical 
study.'      I  would  of  course  admit  that  wherever  scientific 
etymology,  etc.,  realy  helps,  it  oght  to  be  utilized,  and  tbt 
there    may    be  cases  in    wliich    the    practical   aplication  of 
such  a  law  as  that  ascribed  to  Grimm  may   be    worth  Uie 
effort  of  leniiiig  it :  but,  unfortunately,  it  often  hapns  tiat 
a   false  etymology  is  of  mor  practical  valu  than  the  cored 
one :  every  beginner  in  Greek  at  onse  remembers  the  mean- 
ing  of   liolos   by  its   likeness   to   English    hole^    wheras  its 
rehition   to  Latin  minis  can  only  be  masterd  by  an  effort 
Such  accidental  likenesses,  which  ar  not  unfrequent  between 
totaly    unconected    languages,    where,    of    course,    scientific 
comparizon  is  excluded,  ar  eagerly  siezd  on  by  the  beginner 
as  the  natural  foundation  of  his  new  vocabulary,  especialyif 
they  apeal  to  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  paradoxical.^ 

^  Sco  W".  Braune's  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  Gotiache  Grammatik. 

*  *  They  call  their  mothers  marta^  aud  all  their  daughters ^V/i«,*  u  Hood*?* 
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'*  In  the  last  few  years  German  filologiats  and  teachers 
hav  begun  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  their  present  83* stem 
of  practical  instruction  in  language,  which  they  themselvs 
almo8t  unauiraoujily  condemn  as  unscientific  as  wel  as  un- 
practieah  I  would  eepecialy  call  ateiition  to  the  anonymous 
essay  *  The  teaching  of  languages  must  start  afresh/  and 
Franke'fi  'Practical  aquizition  of  language/^  The  latter 
goes  quite  as  far  as  I  hav  ever  don©  in  condemning  the 
prezent  system.  Plis  work  is  a  brief  skech,  in  which  too 
much  spued  is  taken  up  hy  abstract  generalizations,  so  that 
it  is  not  eazy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  practical 
working  of  his  method  would  be.  He  insists  on  a  fonetic 
basis,  and  cliaracterizes  the  older  system  as  tlie  *  tranelation- 
method.'  There  ar,  besides,  a  number  of  essays  and 
pumflets,  sum  publish t  sepanitely,  smii  in  such  perludicuU 
as  the  Angiia  and  Emjlhch(*  ntudien.  I  may  here  quote 
from  a  review  of  Kuri  Kuhtt  :  Zur  mftkode  den  frfiuzmtHrhen 
iirderrivhts  by  II.  Kliughardt  wfjicli  has  just  apeard  in  the 
latter,^  his  summary  of  the  three  leading  principla  of  reform 
which  he  says  ar  now  generaly  accepted  iu  Germany:  Ij 
foreiu  lariguages  ar  to  be  lernt  primarily  by  means  of 
conected  texts,  the  grammar  being  kept  in  the  background  ; 
2)  the  forein  binguag©  should  be  lernt  by  imitation  and 
thinking  in  it,  not  by  translating  ;  3)  living  languages 
should  be  lernt  befor  ded  ones — all  views  which  I  hav 
myself  held  for  many  years  back.  It  is  to  be  wlaht,  however, 
that  the  Germans  would  giv  us  fewer  generalizations  and 
mor  facts  about  their  own  living  speech,  which  they  seem 
totaly  to  neglect. 

**I  wil  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  ditferent 
branohes  of  practical  linguistic  study,  boginniiig  with  pro- 
nunciation^  which  it  is  now  generaly  admitted  can  only  be 
taught  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fonetics.     The  great  interest 

at  tile  FreQi:h»  htms  a  tion  luc^ndo.  ganti^  :  ntmiy.  mahrckff* :  wnr/s  nrst. 
hmimi  kant^^  bwaiw  ytm  muat  tiot  b«  h^isijf  with  it,  (Tlua  waa  actual)'  put  m 
piint  onoe.) 

^  Der  snratluint enrich t  musa  umkehTcn  !  rwn  Qunujtqtjc  taudcitn  (Hennmj^er; 
1 88-).  Ihe  pmkti-*i^he  Sprachirleniim^,  auf  j^rwiid  4r*r  p <«)'(' bnloj^e  und  der 
|>hvjunlc»^t?  (Ilt  >ip n»r hit  dnrj^*st45 lit  vow  F.  FniukQ  (Ueuninger,  188i). 

*  Euglwche  studieii^  vii.  a,  p.  -lyi  tolL 
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this  new  science  is  exciting-  is  suficiently  u tested  by  the  U<i 
that  there  ar  jit  the  prezent  moment  three  ful  treatizes  on 
it  passing  thru  the  press,  two  in  Gerranny  by  Vietor  and 
Trautmann,  one  in  Sweden  by  Wulff,  The  first  atempt  to 
aply  fonetics  in  the  teaching  of  English  was  made  by  Vietof 
in  his  EngUHchc  Gnimmatik,  and  then  by  Trautmann  (Anglic 
i.  592  fblL).  Lastly,  Schroer  has  broght  out  a  ti-eatiz  on  llie 
method  of  teaching  English  pronunciation,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  English  scool  of  fonetics/  and  embodying  Ui« 
rezults  of  his  own  practical  teaching  experience.  The 
Norwegian  Western*s  Eitgehk  LytUwrc  also  follows  tie 
English  scool  very  closely. 

'*  But  the  importance  of  fonetics  in  the  practical  teaching 
of  language  is  stil  very  fur  from  being  recognized  to  its 
ful  extent.  The  first  great  step  wil  be  to  discard  tie 
ordinary  spelling  entirely  in  teaching  pronunciationy  aod 
substitute  a  ptirely  fonetic  one,  giving  a  genuin  and 
adequate  reprezeotatiou  of  the  actual  language,  not,  as  10 
too  often  the  ease,  of  an  imaginary  language,  spokeo  bj 
imaginary  'corect  speakers.'  To  teach  tlie  pronunciatioa 
of  such  a  language  as  modern  French  by  means  of  an 
orthografy  which  is  realy  a  very  corupt  reprezentation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  pronunciation,  is  as  absurd  as  it  wouU 
be  to  teach  Dutch  with  a  German  grammar,  or  to  explain 
the  anatomy  of  a  horse  by  a  picture  of  a  zebra  or  aa 
ichthyosaurus.  When  the  language  is  firmly  fixt  in  lia 
memory  in  its  fonetic  form,  it  wil  be  lime  to  8tudy  the 
older  spelling  in  conection  with  the  historical  study  of  lie 
older  stages  of  the  language.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  of 
the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  literary  langoagf 
can  never  be  fiilly  overcum,  but  it  is  far  eazier  than  the 
unnatural  process  of  baling  the  study  of  the  spoken  language 
on  an  imperfect  mastery  of  tlie  literary  one.  Experience 
has  certainly  shown  that  a  class  of  eliildren  taught  reading 
foneticaly  wil  master  both  fonetic  and  ordinary  reading 
quicker   than   a   class   tanght   unfoneticaly  wil  master  the 

^  Uelw^r  den  uniemcht  in  der  aossprache  dee  Englisclien,  von  Dr.  A*  8dir6tf 
(IkrLLn,  ISdi). 
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latter  only.  Similar  rezults  ar  obtain d  io  miizic  by  the 
use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method.  The  success  of  the  fonetio 
method  is  lartrely  dependtmt  on  the  noMmt  eraployd.  It 
is  a  great  step  to  discard  the  English  values  of  the  vowels, 
as  ia  now  done  by  nearly  all  English  spelling-reformers, 
but  it  wil  be  a  stil  greater  step  when  a  universal  fonetic 
shorthand  curas  into  general  use.  Such  a  shorthand  would 
serv  us  a  stepping-stoue  from  the  ordinary  Roman  alfabet 
to  such  a  one  as  Beirs  Vizibl  Speech,  which  is  too  cumbrous 
for  popular  use,  and  would  at  the  same  time  giv  what  I 
bcliev  to  be  the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  spelling- 
re  form. 

*'  One  very  important  rezuU  of  basing  the  teaching  of 
pronunciation  on  SLaentific  fonetics  ia  that  we  make  oursclvs 
to  a  greut  extent  independent  of  a  rezidence  abroad,  and  o£ 
forein  teachers,  for  I  fully  agree  with  Schroer  that  for 
teaching  Germans  English,  a  foneticaly  traind  German  is 
far  superior  to  an  untraind  Englishman,  the  latter  being 
quite  unable  to  comunicate  his  knowledg ;  and  thia  principl 
aplies,  of  coarse,  with  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of  forein 
languages  in  England.  Again,  a  lerner  who  has  been  traind 
foneticaly  wil  understand  the  nativs,  and  be  understood  by 
them  wilhout  difficulty^  while  experience  shows  that  a  bad 
pronunciation  often  makes  tlie  speaker  unintelligibl  (except 
to  waiters  at  hotels  who  hav  lemt  to  understand  the  jargon 
of  foreiners  by  long  practice),  and  also  retards  for  a  long 
time  his  comprehension  of  nativ  speakers.  Experience  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  great  linguists  hav  owd  their  success 
quite  as  much  to  their  quickness  in  imitating  sounds  as  to 
their  jxiworful  memories,  and  fonetics  alone  can  suply  the 
want  of  this  natural  quickness  of  imitation. 

*'  But  the  gain  of  a  fonetic  grasp  of  language  extends  far 
beyond  such  special  considerations.  A  secure  graap  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  is  a  great  strengthening  of  the  general 
mastery  of  its  forms  and  meanings,  and  a  minute  discrimina- 
tion of  the  fonetic  differences  between  closely  alied  languages 
(aa  when  the  French  and  Italian  fl,  the  Dutch  n  and  German 
fi  are  kept  apart)  is  the  surest  safegard  against  otherwise 
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inevitabl  oonfuzions.  Fonetics  alone  can  breathe  life  into 
the  ded  mass  of  letters  which  constitute  a  writn  language: 
it  alone  can  bring  the  rustic  dialogs  of  our  novels  befor  every 
intelligent  reader  as  living  realities,  and  make  us  realize  tbe 
living  power  and  beuty  of  the  ancient  classical  languages 
in  proze  and  verse.  Again,  fonetics  alone  enables  us  to 
analyze  and  register  the  various  fenomena  of  stress,  intona- 
tion, and  quantity,  which  ar  the  foundation  of  word-divizion, 
sentence-structure,  elocution,  metre,  and,  in  fact,  enter  into 
all  the  higher  problems  of  language :  a  psychological  studv 
of  language  without  fonetics  is  an  impossibility. 

"  Grammar f  which  is  merely  a  commentary  on  the  facts 
of  language,  must  follow,  not  precede,  the  facts  themselvs, 
as  prezented  in  sentences  and  conected  texts  :  each  sentence 
should  be  analyzed  and  masterd  foneticaly  befor  its  gra- 
matical  analysis  is  atempted.  A  reference- gram tnar  should 
contain  all  the  rules  ;  ^ne  to  be  gone  thru  and  lemt 
systematicaly  must  be  strictly  limited,  so  as  to  include 
nothing  that  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the 
texts  to  bo  red.  Every  rule  must  hav  its  exam  pi,  generaly 
an  unambiguous  sentence  which  wil  bear  separation  from  its 
context.^  The  greatest  blunder  that  can  be  made  is  that 
of  lerning  bare  lists  of  words  by  hart:  house:  /laus ;  fable: 
Hsch,  etc.  But,  of  course,  such  a  word  as  haus  does  not 
require  a  complete  sentence :  das  ham,  hduser  givs  all  the 
information  required  by  any  lerner  who  has  masterd  the 
elements  of  the  grammar.  Accidence  and  syntax  should 
be  taught  as  far  as  possibl  simultaneously,  on  the  principl 
that  it  is  absurd  to  teach  the  names  of  tools  without  ex- 
plaining their  use.  As  grammar  deals  with  the  general 
laws  of  language,  it  must  include  them  all,  giving  as  much 
prominence  to  derivation  and  compozition  as  to  inflections, 
and  including  the  laws  of  sentence-stress  and  intonation. 

"The  study  of  the  rocabiilary  of  a  language  may  be  carried 
on  in  two  distinct  ways.     We  may  either  lern  the  meanings 

*  Made-up  sentences  ar  generaly  bad,  such  as  *  tbe  bappy  children  of  oor 
teacher  sing  sweetly  enuf  from  their  book  of  hymus/  which  I  quote  fwm  » 
forein  grammar  of  English. 
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of  separate  words^  or  else  lern  the  words  for  each  meaning. 
Thus,  we  may  tjikc  the  word  good  and  go  thru  its  various 
meunings  of  'plezant  to  the  tasta/  'useful/  'monily  good/ 
*prrj|>erty/  etc.,  or  else  we  may  take,  803%  the  idea  of  *moruly 
good/  and  enumerate  the  various  words  and  frames  by  which 
it  is  expreatj  such  as  *  good/  '  virtue/  *  bad/  *  vice.'  AYe 
may  distinguish  theze  two  processes  as  aiiafytic  and  synthetic 
mean  i  n  g- 8 1  udy  J 

"It  is  evident  that  the  latter  presupozes  the  former.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  mass  of  formaly  unconected  words 
and  fra^^ea  by  which  a  givn  group  of  ideas  is  exprest  without 
sum  knowledg  of  the  relation  of  the  various  meanings  of  the 
individual  words.  This  preliminary  study  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  lexicografical  syntax.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
con  cor  nd  with  thoze  words  whoze  variety  of  tueanings  cauzea 
real  din[icuUy»  such  as  particls  and  the  mor  primitiv  verbs, 
such  as  (jei  in  English.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
betweert  this  stndy  and  ordinary  R3^ntax  is  wel  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  prepozitions  ar  treated  of  both  in  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary, 

**The  synthetic  meaning-study,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  hole  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  foundation  would  be 
a  vocabulary  in  which  the  commoner  words  of  the  language 
would  be  exemplitied  in  sentences  groupt  under  the  different 
categories  of  space,  time,  etc.,  with  as  much  logical  con- 
tinuity between  them  us  possibL  As  I  hav  said  in  my  paper, 
Jjf/fif/Ufigt'  and  T/totufJti  {p.  12),  the  study  of  only  »1000  words 
in  any  living  language  so  aranged  *  would  enable  any  one  to 
express  himself  on  most  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  life  with 
fur  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  atainabl,  even  after  years  of 
flourHlcring  about  in  the  pages  of  unwieldy  and  unpnictical 
dictionaries  and  grammars.*  A  reference  ideological  diction- 
ary with  an  alfabetical  index  would  of  course  -bo  required 
afterwards,  but  all  looking  up  words  in  dictionaries  would 
be  excluded  from  the  erlier  stages.  Such  a  complete  dic- 
tionary   would    enable    a    foreiner    to    master    the    special 


^  TUe  Utter  would,  of  w)ur«e,  ioclado  the  gramtttical  forms  w  wel. 
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vocabulary  of  tiny  new  purauit  at  a  t:liort  notice,  for  it 
would  giv  all  tli©  technical  terms  required,  in  their  natiini 
conectiou,  A  special  alfabetical  dictionary  containing  only 
rare  words  (presupozing  a  mastery  of  the  common  ones) 
would  also  be  very  useful.  Oar  existing  diction ariee  er  ill 
tryino^  to  satisfy  too  many  requiremeuls  at  onse. 

"The  senteoces  of  which  a  lan^juage  is  composed  ar  of  two 
kinda.  There  ar  sum  which  may  be  calld  general  sentencw» 
which  may  be  regarded  as  ty^^es  from  which  a  numb<*r  (rf 
others  may  be  formd  by  substituting  new  words  for  tho» 
they  coutain*  Thus,  /  har  a  book  can  be  modified  into  / 
hfiv  a  home^  etc.  These  sentences  can  be  formd  a- priori  by 
combining  their  elements.  Special  sentences  or  idioms  canoot 
be  formd  in  this  way,  and  sucli  idioms  as  ftoiv  fio  f/an  rio  f  I 
can*t  help  it,  never  mlnd^  ar  realy  on  a  level  with  sirapl 
words,  sucb  as  salutation^  itieritabl^  indijferenee^  and,  liks 
them,  buv  to  be  lerut  one  by  one,  like  the  iregulariti^a  in 
the  grammar*  The  fundamental  error  of  the  wel-known 
methods  of  Ollendorff  and  Ahn  is  that  they  tacitly  asstime 
that  the  natural  sentences  of  languages  can  be  consirucfei 
a-priori ;  as  we  see,  it  is  precisely  the  most  elementurT^ 
frequent,  and  necessary  sentences  which  can  not  be  con- 
Btructed  in  this  way.  The  rezults  of  theze  methods  hav  been 
wcl  parodied  in  Burnand's  New  Sa  ml  font  mid  Jlrrion  :  Tkt 
fUfrchant  in  sicimmiifff  ivifh  {at'fc)  the  gardener* 9  s^an,  but  {fhm\ 
the  Dutchman  has  the  gun^  and  so  on.  Of  course,  at  fint 
only  the  necesadrt/  idioms  should  be  taught.  The  Im* 
between  necessfiry  and  unnecessary  idii>ni8  is  not  of  coun* 
absolute,  but  is  in  general  eazy  enuf  to  draw.  All  proverbial 
idioms,  for  instance,  and  most  of  those  containing  simikf 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  For  conversational  purposei 
questions  ar  mor  necessary  than  answers :  the  idioms  used 
in  questions*  must  be  masterd  perfectly »  while  thoze  uzed  in 
answers  require  only  to  be  understood.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  and  fn>in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  obzerv  how  roucli 
mor  limited  the  natural  and  uzual  combinations  of  moat 
words  ar  than  one  would  supoze  :  try,  for  instance,  the  c<jm- 
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binations  of  the  adjectiTS  white^  hrgh^  square^  angrfj^  and  the 
Bubstaiitivs  man,  coal,  moic^  uorfL 

*'  Tlie  wuDt  of  fonetic  notation  is  alone  enuf  to  make  our 
fraze- hooks  useless,  but  they  ar  quite  as  defectiv  in  their 
idioms.  Not  only  ia  ther  an  utter  want  of  system  in  select- 
ing  the  realy  useful  idioms,  and  subordinating  or  rejecting 
tlie  others,  but  the  idioms  and  frazes  givn  ar  often  absolutely 
incorect  from  the  point  of  view  of  educated  speech,  being 
archaic,  literary,  or  vulgar,  or  the  rezult  of  mist ransluf  ion  of 
sum  fore  in  idiom.  Most  frazebaok- writers  fail  to  reproduce 
the  natural  spoken  language,  partly  from  want  of  preparatory 
training,  partly  from  a  fear  of  being  thoght  vulgar,  but 
mainly  from  overclevemess  and  conceit,  which  leads  them 
into  a  spurious  literary  style,*  so  that  their  diahigs  rend  like 
extracts  from  barlly  writn  novels.  The  only  except  ion  I 
know  of  is  Storm's  edition  of  Bennett's  Norwegian  Fraze- 
book.  IVhen  I  was  with  Stonn  in  Norway  last  year,  we 
surveyd  nearly  the  hole  field  of  frazel>ouk  literature  in  the 
chief  European  languages,  and  past  a  vote  of  sweeping  con- 
deiu nation  on  it  all,  eu ruing  to  the  coneluzion  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  idioms  was  by  reading  novels  and  comedies, 
noting  down  the  necessary  ones  and  lerning  them  by  hart. 
But  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  slow  and  time- wasting  process 
compared  with  that  of  studying  an  ideologiculy  araiiged 
colection  such  as  I  now  make  whenever  I  lern  a  new  lan- 
guage, uzing  my  own  classification  of  English  idioms  as  a 


'*When  the  sounds  of  a  language  hav  onse  been  raasterd, 
the  main  foundation  of  its  study  wil  be  conected  icrfSf  writn 
in  the  simplest  and  direct  est  coloquial  style,  and  containing 
as  few  rare  words  and  frazes  as  possibL     The  best  texts  to 


*  Franke  wmnrkfl  that  German  pn-nmmara  for  foroiners  g<»nerftly  giv  eiltn  Si§  ! 
—  rfif««  m  m*\H  liiHtirr  m&Uil  ot  thin  enloquialy  idiomtltic  bttiltu  Sie  tick  or 
marhrn  Sir  itehnrit  (rlii*  is  the  irlinm  thfit  ik  fuiriiliar  tti  tiie) — d*tM  [/nW]  i*  [/]  truxn 
}irudei\  I  tint!  in  recently  publi*iht  Eiij!J::tii4]j  tray^L^boota  sucb  fossils  as  tituff  1  hat* 
the  pUzfiff  f\f  ftunking  tritte  ituM  yow,  MtMS  /—  J  f>«r  heithy  ^ir  !  tog^'thtir  with 
diDner*tiiblt?  LMUiiftirnts  such  as  fhu  be*-/  i»  dttictom  :  it  wttt»  ttt  the  wnuf/t — / 
lur  ftif.  In  hum  of  tbeze  books  a  mil  a*  8  wife  is  hit  good  ladu.  On  theze  principls 
l«miHl  GcniKLtiH  might  ftil  adresd  an  impudent  cabmau  iKitb  zound*  surah  I  or 
#Teii  tdeih  ! 
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begin  with  ar  descriptions  of  nature  and  natural  fenomena, 
of  the  diflFerent  races  of  man,  houzes,  food,  dress,  etc.,  for 
such  descriptions  can  eazily  be  made  to  include  the  hole  of 
the  elementary  vocabulary  of  material  things,  fenomena,  and 
actions.  Narrativ  pieces  cum  next,  and,  lastl}^  idiomatic 
dialogs,  and  longer  pieces  which  combine  all  three  elements. 

''  These  texts  should,  of  course,  be  made  as  interesting  and 
amuzing  as  is  consistent  with  the  definit  principls  on  which 
they  ar  framed.  They  correspond  exactly  to  the  *  studies' 
of  the  muzician,  just  as  the  latter's  scales  and  exercizes 
correspond  to  the  linguist's  sound-exercizes  and  first 
sentences,  and  just  as  the  muzician's  studies  serv  as  aa 
introduction  to  the  classical  compozitions  themselvs,  so  do 
our  linguistic  texts  serv  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  language.  *  The  ordinary  practice  of  not  only  intro- 
ducing the  lerner  to  the  literature  of  a  language  befor  he 
has  masterd  its  grammar  and  vocabulary,  but  also  of  making 
its  classics  the  vehicl  of  elementary  gramatical  instruction, 
is  a  most  detestabl  one.  What  should  we  say  of  a  muzic- 
inaster  who  gave  his  pupils  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to  lem 
the  notes  on,  insted  of  beginning  with  scales?  Yet  this 
is  precisely  our  prezent  sj'stem  of  teaching  languages.'^ 
When  the  classics  of  a  language  ar  ground  into  boys  who  ar 
utterly  unabl  to  apreciate  them,  the  rezult  is  often  to  create 
a  disgust  for  literature  generaly. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  lerner  wil  hav  aquired 
a  thuro  comand  of  a  limited  number  of  words  and  frazes 
expressing  the  most  necessary  ideas.  His  vocabulary  wil 
not  be  large,  but  he  wil  comand  it  with  eaz  and  certainty. 
Those  who  lern  a  language  thru  its  literature  often  har 
almost  as  wide  a  vocabulary' as  the  nativs,  but  hav  no  real 
comand  of  the  elementary  idioms,  being  often  quite  unable 
to  describe  the  simplest  mechanical  operations,  such  as  *tie 
in  a  knot,'  *turn  down  the  gas.*  The  context  of  a  word  in 
literature  is,  besides,  often  so  vague  as  to  be  litl  help  in 
defining  its  meaning.    This  is  especialy  shown  in  the  epithets 

1  Adress,  1876-7,  p.  16. 
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of  poetry,  as  in  the  ITomeric  mSropcs  dnthvopoi,  whore  m^roprs 
may  mean  any  quality  whatsoever  that  can  be  predicated  of 
men  geiieraly»  80  also  in  the  Vedas  we  get  hole  hymns, 
whicli,  when  boild  dow*n,  leav  not  mueh  nior  than  *  the 
bright  shiner  (=sun)  shines  brightly/  Now  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  di,^tinctions  between  literary  and  eoloqnial 
speech  is  the  rig^orouslj  limited  and  definit  use  of  adjectivs 
and  other  qualiiiers  in  the  latter :  even  so  simpl  a  fiaxe  as 
*  the  sun  shines  brightly'  has  an  uncoloqnial  ring  about  it. 
This,  together  with  its  preference  for  the  simpl  paratuctic 
arangement  of  sentences,  makes  the  coloqaial  langnage  a  far 
better  medium  of  teaching  word-meanings.  Of  course,  all 
Bimpl  sentences  ar  not  equaly  suited  for  this  purpose.  I 
onse  saw  an  elementary  French  reading-book  in  which  the 
furniture,  etc.,  in  the  drawing- room,  kiehen.  etc,  was 
simply  ennmerated :  'in  the  kichen  ar  plates,  dishes,  sauce- 
pans, efe./  the  result  being  that  there  was  nothing  to  corect 
the  English  lerner's  natural  assumption  that  plat  means 
'plate'  insted  of  'dish.*  In  such  a  sentence,  on  the  other 
hand  J  as  *  the  sun  rizes  ia  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,' 
a  knowledg  of  the  meaning  of  only  one  of  the  chief  words 
is  a  clu  to  that  of  all  the  others* 

**  The  further  progress  of  the  lerner  wil  he  thru  eondenst 
treatises  on  special  subjects,  such  as  history,  geografy, 
natund  science,  the  matter  being  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  form. 

"As  he  advances,  he  wil  be  able  to  chooz  his  texts  with 
greater  freedom,  and  with  leas  subordination  of  matter  to 
form,  until  at  last  he  is  able  to  read  the  actual  literature 
itself,  unmodified  and  uncurtaild,  beginning,  of  course^ 
with  the  ortlinary  proze,  and  proceeding  gradualy  to  archaic 
proze  and  to  poetry.  Even  at  this  advanced  stage  no  dic- 
tion arj"  is  required,  the  necessary  explanations  being  givn 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  form  of  parafrazes  in  the  forein 
language  itself,  tnuislation  into  llie  lerner's  own  language 
being  only  ocazionaly  had  recourse  to. 

"  The  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary on  the  Hues  alrcdy  skecht  mustj  of  coursCj  run  paralel 
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willi  fill!  rniiliiip;  nf  tlio  IoxIh.  Tn  this  way  the  some  com- 
lilniifinnH  witli  i»ni/ioiml  variations — wil  be  prezeuted  owi 
mill  iiMM' iif^iiiii  U\  tlio  loriUT  from  (lifferent  ix)iuts  of  vicW. 
iiiiil  in  ililU'n»nt  iM»ntoxt8,  ami  the  fiiiulameiital  principl  of 
#♦/'.  ^.'•.,••i  wil  thuH  hav  ful  justioo  done  to  it. 

"  NN  o  m!»>  now  turn  to  tho  considoration  of  sum  sp-ecj. 
j»oint!«,  of*  >\l\ioh  onoot'  tho  most  iunH^rlant  is.  how  to  -icj.t:*^ 
tho  \  •.•«..,>:  v»f  a  lau5;uai^\  We  i.av  alrca  iy  cr.:  *:- 
tluMwo  t.<l!,^';x^N;  r  th;^:  :i.o  pnK-iic.il  d:*o.;l::":>  -^-- -7 
\ IN' >» . i \» V : t is\N  \\i V,  xV  J^^:  r i i  o:"  l\v  c \ v. .iir. in  c  : - •=  n:  ::>--"—; 

t*' ..  ,>x      NX  «^ 


^■^*  V.i\  r.->:  ,:' 


i:   '-r 


»>  :\     ^  ^. 
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only  be  niasterd  formaly  and  raechauicaly.  To  argtie  that 
iregiilunties  ar  rational  becauz  there  was  onse  a  reazon  for 
them,  is  like  mainUthiiiig  ihitt  it  ia  ratiorml  of  taiWs  to 
put  buttons  at  the  back  of  dress  coats  becauz  in  the  older 
foriijs  of  dress  coats  such  buttons  wc^r  uzcd  to  fasten  up  the 
long  coat-tails  with  which  ar  now  ahortnd. 

"  Every  language  has  special  difficulties  of  its  own  :  words, 
inflections,  etc.,  which  ar  liabl  to  be  confuted,  such  as  the 
Bd jeclivB  ifigftmuH  and  ingeHUOun  in  English,  uniat^  amef^  monet, 
regit ^  regnt  in  Latin.  Each  form  or  word  should  be  pre- 
zented  separately  in  an  unambiguous  and  uncon fuzing  con- 
text, and  when  they  ar  firmly  lixt  in  this  way,  they  should 
be  confruuted  with  one  another  til  all  hezitation  and  con- 
fnzion  disapear.  There  ar  also  special  difficulties  in  past^ing 
from  one  language  to  another,  w^hich  reijuire  a  similar  treat- 
ment. Thus  Germans  require  to  be  speciuly  Iraind  not  to 
uze  sehiom  us  an  adjectiv,  and  English  peple  require  long 
training  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
acuzativ  or  the  subjunctiv. 

*' Every  language  too  has  ita  defects;  where  one  uzes 
a  singl  word,  another  wil  hav  only  a  pei  ifruzis  ;  where  ono 
baa  a  definit  idiom,  another  wil  hav  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
raguer  f razes ;  sum  ar  w^anting  in  a  general  term,  aa  in 
English  there  is  no  verb  to  express  the  *  running  *  of  a  horse, 
and  in  (ierinan  no  general  word  for  *  hand  1/  All  theze  con- 
siderations point  to  the  advizabiUty  of  basing  all  study  of 
forein  languages  on  a  thuro  knowledg  of  our  own  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  genend  grammar. 

"Of  course,  any  direct  coniparizon  of  a  forein  language 
with  our  ow^n  should  be  postponed  til  the  forein  language 
has  been  raasterd  as  far  as  possibl  on  its  own  basis.  Every 
sentence  would  at  first  hav  to  be  acurapanicd  by  a  free 
translation  into  the  nativ  language,  but  theze  cruchea  would 
be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  lerner  began  to  parz  the 
sentence,  and  would  afterwards  be  only  eraployd  when  the 
context,  and  perifrazis  in  the  forein  language  itself  faild 
to  explain  any  passage.  When,  however,  the  forein  language 
has  onse  been  masterd^  translation  to  and  fro  between  it  and 
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the  natiy  language  would  be  not  only  harmless  but  pozitivlT 
useful,  and  would  be  a .  great  safegard  against  the  tendency 
to  mix  the  two  languages  together.^ 

"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  study  of  ded  languages 
oght  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  possibl  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  living  ones.  The  first  and  indispensabl  con- 
dition of  a  rational  study  of  a  ded  language  is  the  adoption 
of  an  accurate  and  consistent  pronunciation.  The  student 
whoze  associations  ar  solely  with  the  writn  forms  realy 
throws  away  an  equaly  important  series  of  associations, 
namely  those  between  the  meanings  and  the  sounds  repre- 
zented  by  the  writn  forms.  The  practical  exigencies  of 
teaching  make  the  adoption  of  sum  system  or  other  of  pro- 
nunciation absolutely  necessary,  and  if,  as  is  stil  always  the 
case,  a  pronunciation  is  adopted  which  contradicts  or  confuzes 
the  distinctions  of  the  writn  forms,  as  when  Greek  ei  and  ciar 
pronounced  alike,  or  quantity-  and  accent-marks  ar  neglected, 
there  is  the  aditional  diflBculty  of  cross-association  to  be  ove^ 
cum.  This  involvs,  of  course,  a  fonetic  notation »  which  for 
ded  languages  naturaly  takes  the  form  of  diacritic  modifi- 
cation of  the  traditional  letters.  Quantity  should  be  markt 
as  strictly  and  invariably  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  Sanskrit. 
The  absurdity  of  continuing  to  print  Greek  in  munkL^h 
letters  which  bear  hardly  any  rezemblance  to  those  uzed  by 
the  Old  Greeks  theraselvs  requires  no  comment.  The  evil 
efects  of  teaching  languages  thru  their  classical  literatures 
ar  even  greater  in  ded  than  in  living  languages,  for  in 
ded  languages  every  natural  obscurity  is  increast  tenfold, 
owing  to  our  unfamiliarity  with  ancient  circumstances  and 
trains  of  thought.  Such  a  language  as  Latin  oght  to  be 
taught  by  means  of  the  simplest  possibl  descriptions,  narra- 
tivs,  and  dialogs,  from  which  every  literary  complexity  and 
artificiality  has  been  carefuly  weeded,  and  even  after  the 
lerner  has  begun  the  literature,  he  should  not  be  alowd  to 
look  at  such  an  author  as  Virgil  til  he  is  able  to  read  siinpl 
proze  and  poetry  with  perfect  eaz,  and  is  able  to  converao 

*  I  do  not,  tlierefor,  a^rec  with  Franko  and  other  recent  German  writer?  ia 
their  6weepiu<j  condeumutiou  oi  the  '  trauslutiou-method.' 
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fluently  on  elementary  subjects.^  This  would  be,  in  the 
main,  simply  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  Midi  Ages  and 
Ivouiiscence,  carried  out,  of  course,  in  a  far  mor  perfect  way. 

**  Of  course,  the  complete  sclierae  here  briettj^  skecht 
would  require  variuus  mtHlitieations  and  curtailments  in  prac- 
tice, hot  it  19  impossibl  to  g-o  into  such  details  now, 

"The  general  reznlt  we  hav  arived  at  ia  the  recognition  of 
a  science  of  living,  as  opozed  to  ded,  or  antiquurian  filology, 
based  on  fonology  and  psychology*  This  science  in  its 
practical  aplicatiou  is  the  indispensabl  foundation  of  tho 
study  of  01  ir  own  and  forein  hinguages,  of  dialectology,  and 
of  historical  and  coniptxrativ  filulogy.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Englund*  Our  dialects,  in  spite  of  tlie  meri- 
torious ateinpts  of  the  Dialect  Society  to  iuduce  Englishmen 
to  take  up  their  serious  study,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
done  by  individuals,  ar  perishing  last,  leaving  either  no 
record  at  all  behind  them,  or  at  best,  very  imperfect  ones. 
Even  our  best  dialectal  work  givs  litl  mor  than  a  ruf  dia- 
crimniation  of  the  elementary  sounds;  fientence-stress,  into- 
nation, and,  generaly  speaking,  the  higher  fonelic  analysis 
of  our  dialects  ar  almost  ignord.  Dialectology  which  ia  not 
based  on  systematic  training  is  often  wur^e  than  useless,  for 
its  rezults  ar  not  only  inadequate  but  often  pozitivly  mis- 
leading. In  future  ages  it  wil  seem  incredihl  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  not  a  singl 
authorized  teacher  of  fonetics  and  practical  filology  at  any  of 
our  universities*  Such  teachers  ar  urgently  required,  if 
only  as  adjuncts  to  the  professors  of  historical  and  comparativ 
filology  ;  and  aeordingly  in.  Germany  we  find  Sievers's 
Phonetik  heding  a  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars?,  and  he 
himself  lecturing  on  fonetics  at  his  university,  other  German 
professors  doing  tho  same.  But  in  England,  which  is  lookt 
on  abroad  as,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  natural  home  of 
fonetics,  the  science  is  left  to  a  few  enthnziasts,  who  hav,  it 
is  tru,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  work  eagerly  taken  up 


*  "Vlva-TOc©  instruction  iji  too  mucli  neglfcte^l  in  t^aeliin^  liiwgtia^es.  If  it 
wer  made  mor  pentiml,  short  sigbt,  thiit  scourge  of  over-ediiciitijd  euonmilkji, 
might  be  almoiit  tjrudic:itQd. 
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abroad,  but  naturaly  regjird  Ibis  as  but  a  poor  conipoTj^t 
for  the  iricii ftereuce  of  their  *  practicul '  comjtrvnj';i, 
who,  from  their  neglect  of  practical  filology,  alow  th* 
teacliiiifjf  of  furein  hmguages  to  be  en  groat  by  swarms  of 
foreiners,  most  of  them  very  indifferently  prepared  for  their 
tiisk.  It  stirs  iiiy  indigniition  to  see  Gerinana  teaching 
French  in  Enj^Iish  scoolsj  when  they  ar  quite  incompetent 
to  teach  their  own  hniguage,  I  constantly  hav  Amerioiii^ 
Germans,  and  other  foreiners  ciiming  to  me,  and  expre^ng 
their  disiipointnient  and  astonishment  at  the  entire  abseno© 
of  any  reguhir  scientific  teuchiiig  in  English  filology  and 
funetics*  Several  Americans  havsuid  to  me  that  they  lookion 
it  aa  a  disgrace  to  the  brotherhood  of  English  speakers  thtt 
they  had  to  go  to  Germaiiy  to  lern  the  elements  of  English 
filology  and  fonelics  from  professors  who  sum  timed  can 
hardly  express  themselvy  intelligibly  in  the  language  they 
teach.  English  filology  is  certainly  showing  signa  of  wake- 
up,  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  obtaind  such  a  hold  of  tke 
popular  mind  that  there  can  be  no  do  at  that  in  a  few  yean 
our  universities  wil  be  obliged  by  mere  force  of  popalar 
opinion  to  provide  eficient  instruction  in  it.  Meanwhile^ 
Cambridge  has  made  a  good  beginning  by  starting  a  tripoi 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  languages,  which  wil  certainly 
atract  many  students  who  feel  the  want  (as  tnoBt  do)  of  turn 
defiiiit  external  aim  of  study.  But  it  is  a  litl  diahartning 
to  find  a  body  of  English  professors  drawing  op  a  scheme  of 
modern  languages,  and  delibeiately  omitting  from  it  all 
mention  of  fonetica,  the  \0Ty  backbone  of  the  study — add 
this  three  years  after  Storm's  Englinh  Filolagt/  has  been  nindd 
generaly  aecessibl  in  the  German  edition!  And  all  the  wlult 
there  is  doutless  ennf  fonetic  talent  scatterd  over  the  oouatiy 
to  provide  as  many  teachei-s  as  ar  required,  if  only  regulir 
teaching  and  a  career  wer  open  to  ihem,  A  few  yearn  ago 
I  receivd  a  letter  from  a  yung  man  of  about  twenty  askiag 
for  help  in  his  fonetic  studies,  and  giving  an  acouat  rf 
his  own  work,  which  showd  rcmarkabl  talent.  I,  <i 
course,  gave  what  lielp  I  coud,  and  had  great  hopes  of  hfm« 
but  after  a  year  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  must  giv  up  foaottca^ 
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and  devote  himself  to  tlie  study  of  the  law.  This  is  a  sampl 
of  the  way  in  which  talent  is  wasted  in  this  country,  while 
the  means  of  preventing  such  waste  lie  idle.  The  Taylor 
Institution  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  at  C>xford  is 
an  instance.  When  Max  Miiller  faild  to  obtain  the  Boden 
professorship  of  Sanskrit,  he  was  apointed  professor  of 
Modem  languages  in  conection  with  this  institution;  when 
he  was  made  professor  of  Com  pa  rati  v  tilotogy,  the  professor- 
ship of  Modern  languages  became  vacant,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  continued  so  ever  sinse.  And  yet  the  stndy  of 
Modern  languages  has  not  declined  in  public  estimation  of 
late  years,  bat  rather  the  reverse, 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  real  reform  in  our  method  of  teaching 
languages  wil  not  cum  of  itj^elf.  Teachers,  m  a  body,  ar 
very  conservativ :  their  buziness  is  to  make  the  be^t  of  the 
prezent  books  and  methods,  not  to  experiment  with  new 
ones.  Retbrm  must  cum  from  abuv— *from  that  scool  of 
original  investigation  and  experiment  which  can  only  be 
workt  thru  sura  kind  of  university  system.  Such  difficult 
subjects  as  the  formation  of  speech-sotinds,  the  claasiticatioii 
of  the  ideas  exprest  by  words,  the  relations  of  the  literary 
to  the  spoken  language— all  of  them  absolutely  essential  for 
our  purpose  —  cannot  possibly  be  delt  with  satisfactorily 
except  by  traind  scientific  specialists.  Almost  every  year 
we  hav  sum  new  system  of  leming  languages,  but  it  nearly 
always  turns  out  that  the  author  has  got  sura  one  idea  into 
his  hed,  often  ^ — perhaps  oftenest — ^a  perfectly  sound  one, 
which  idea  he  hastens  to  embody  in  a  book  for  beginners,  but 
without  properly  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  sides  of 
the  question,  and  the  consequent  modihcations  of  it  that  may 
be  necessary,  or  else  without  carrying  it  out  consistently. 
Thus  many  hav  had  the  idea  of  basing  instruction  on  the 
spoken  lunguage,  but  it  never  seems  to  ocur  to  them  that 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  spoken  language  is  thru 
a  system  of  notation  which  realy  reprezents  it,  nl.  a  fonetic 
one.  Again,  I  onse  boght  a  frazebook  which  containd  a  large 
number  of  very  wel  selected  frames  and  idioms,  but  in  an 
I  absolutely  disconected  successioDt  which  made  it  almost 
1  Fhil.  7r»ni,  lSB2-3^  4Q 
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useless.  It  is  eazy  enuf  to  point  out  isolated  principU  »f 
reform ;  the  real  difficulty  is  to  combine  them  into  a  iiar- 
nionious  bole  :  tbe  problem  must  be  atackt  from  all  sides  it 
onse ;  and  this  catiuot  be  done  without  long  preparatory 
training.  Even  when  a  perfectly  sound  and  complete  liiearr 
is  evolvd*  its  working  out  demands  long  toil.  This  is  tb 
reazon  why  so  many  of  the  books  produced  by  pmcticil 
teachers  ar  uusiitisfactory,  espeoialy  as  regards  clearness  of 
expozition :  the  writers  simply  bav  not  time  adequate!; 
to  work  out  the  rezults  of  their  theories  and  experience. 
Nor  can  the  work  be  done  by  deputy >  as  is  too  ot^cn 
atempted, 

*'  It  is  no  wunder  that  peple  often  revolt  openly  against  sH 
system  in  lerning  languages,  and  go  in  for  what  ihejr  call 
tlie  *  natural  method,'  or  'lerning  by  ear,'  *  picking  it  up  by 
talking/  etc.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  lerning  of  • 
forein  language  is  as  unnatural  a  process  as  can  be  conceitd« 
and  that  to  retain  several  languages  perfectly  at  onse  is  ©oi 
only  nnnaiural,  but  impossibl — even  (or  ratber,  especialy) 
for  the  most  gifted  linguist.  Tb©  genuin  natural  n»etlioil 
followd  b}'  nurses  and  children,  and  continued  thro  Ufci 
is  besides  a  very  bad  one,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, being  unmetliodical  and  wasteful  It  is  carried  «o 
under  the  most  favorabl  circumstances  (which  cannot  bt 
reproduced  in  the  later  study  of  forein  languages),  and  y* 
is  always  mor  or  less  of  a  failure,  for  the  incessant  chang« 
that  go  on  in  languages  ar  nothing  else  than  an  acumulatioa 
of  mistakes,  or,  in  other  words,  imperfect  masteries  of  ^^ 
tails  of  the  language  taught  by  the  older  members  of  the 
com  unity.  Theze  mistakes  (which  go  on  even  after  puberty; 
ar  developt  out  of  the  language  itself,  and  hense  Lst  • 
certain  uniformity,  and  ar  thus  eazily  distinguisht  from  th 
mistakes  of  foreiners,  which  ar  uniform  only  among  foreinen 
of  the  same  nationality,  and  ar  due  to  the  influence  of  tit 
forein  language.  Indeed,  so  imperfect  is  our  natural  metkoi 
that  even  with  the  help  of  scool- training,  the  gr^it  majori^ 
of  peple  fail  ever  to  atain  a  real  mastery  of  their  own  hmgiof^ 
Thoze  few  who  succeed  ar  calld  *  eloquent,'  or  ar  said  to  hv 
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*a  clear  style,'   to  be   'good  tiilkers/  or  to  be  able  to  *  tel 
a  story  wel/ 

*'  I,  too,  liiiv  tried  that  negativly  natural  method  which 
consists  in  discarding  systeiijatic  study,  and  relying  on 
cunvereation,  and  hav  found  the  rezulta  very  unsatiafuctory. 
It  sounds  wel  to  talk  of  'picking  up  a  language  by  ear  in  tho 
country  itself,'  but  most  of  the  good  linguists  I  hav  questiond 
hav  confest  that,  especialy  in  ibc  bt?ginning  of  thtnr  Btudy 
of  a  language,  they  lernt  nearly  everything  from  books, 
and  but  litl  from  con^^eraation.  In  fact^  a  rezidence  in  the 
country  beibr  iho  elements  of  the  language  hav  been  masterd 
at  home  ie  pozitivly  injurious,  for  it  forces  the  lemer  to 
employ  incorect  frazes  and  coDstructions  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  which  then  bee  urn  stereotyped,  and  can  hardly  be 
got  rid  of.  The  rezults  of  picking  up  a  language  entirely 
by  ear  from  the  beginning  may  be  seen  in  uneducated  peple, 
who  even  after  years  of  rezidence  in  a  country  ar  often  unable 
to  utter  anything  but  a  few  of  the  commonest  words  and 
frazea.  The  idea  that  grammar  can  be  dispenst  with  is  con- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Mezzofanti  himself  used  to  lern 
paradigms  by  hart  like  any  scoolboy.  It  ia  very  difHcult 
to  get  at  the  truth  about  tlieze  *  born  linguists/  most  of 
whom  ar  su rounded  with  a  mist  of  exaggt^ratiou  and  foble,^ 
and  I  am  certainly  mor  inclined  to  bcliev  the  abuv  statement 
about  Mezzofanti  than  the  contrary  one  which  has  been 
repeated  in  conection  with  other  great  linguists,  that  they 
wer  aapra  grammaticam.  To  a  certain  extent  we  ar  all 
^pra  grammaticam^  for  no  one  can  lern  a  language  only  from 
grammar,  and  we  all  lern  our  own  without  it.  The  difference 
between  a  born  linguist  and  an  ordinary  one  is  realy  only 


^  The  ttciliievmciit*  of  Mez/.ofaiiti  himself  hav  been  fuuch  eia^g^rated.  I  wns 
told  by  St-oTm^  who  j^ut  hie  mfomiiintm  from  a  Xorwf^jjfian  who  had  hud  uii  iiiUvrview 
with  ihc  gTinit  m«a«  that  the  current  Ktiit^^inniits  about  hb  bein^  able  to  dititiii;;tiish 
t!if  (itjirnnt  ISorwef^an  diiihiits  wtr  ptire  lui>ks  auJ  tbiit  bi+  kt^pt  lib  vizitor 
wuitiu)j  a  h»Dg  time  in  the  sntjpcbjiinbtr^  wbilr  ht'  prirat^  hirasi^lf  with  u  si'leitiou 
of  XofHL*  fmzua,  whitVh  ht*  iitteni  with  cousidtinibl  hezitjiticm.  Nothing*-  is  ejuier 
than  to  i^t  the  ri"[mt4itiijn  of  ftpt-aking-  h  laiijt^ugt*  perftK'tly-  An  Kiigbshmun 
travel iof^  in  the  otit-of-tbe-way  parts  of  Soutb  Geraiuny  only  ha.;;  to  ^p^uk 
An<^lii4/ecl  boi»k  German  to  b^  takiui  for  a  Prussian,  tijjd  then  to  go  bomt;  and 
tel  peple  ttuit  *  he  was  taken  for  a  Gernum  ever)- where.* 
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ODe  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  any  one  who  has  the  neceasarr 
enthuziazQi  and  patience  to  master  half  a  duzD  distinct 
languages,  wil  find  that  he  has  aquired  a  practical  insight 
into  the  general  laws  of  langiinge  which  wil  enable  him  W 
master  any  other  without  much  effort.  It  wil  then  be  mainlj 
a  question  of  time,  and  thia  mainly  of  memory,  which  can  be 
cultivated  rip  to  a  certain  extent,  Of  courae  such  raemoria 
aa  tlioKe  which  can  retain  a  folio  page  after  a  singl  reading 
wil  giv  their  owners  a  long  start  in  the  race,  and,  of  course, 
such  memories  cati  dispense  mor  or  less  with  aystematic 
training,  tho  it  wil  always  be  a  help  even  to  them. 

** National  aptitude  for  languages  seems  not  to  be  det^rmiod 
by  natural  quickness,  but  mor  by  external  causes,  for  the 
Southern  nations  do  not  eeera  to  show  any  superiority  over 
tlie  Northern,  There  ar  few  better  linguists  than  amoog 
Norwegians/  and  the  French  ar  certainly  not  better  than  ihi 
English.  The  external  canzes  ar,  among  others,  the  nectmtf 
of  lerning  forein  languages,  due  to  the  smallnesa  or  barbarinn 
of  the  country,  which  cauzea  also  foster  the  natural  laleoit 
for  imitation  dormant  in  all  men.  Thus,  the  hole  tendencT 
of  an  educated  Russian  is  towards  imitation,  while  an  Englisk- 
man  or  a  Frenchman  expects  other  nations  to  imitate  him 
and  know  hi>!  language*  Another  is  9}}orlunitt/  of  hearing 
forein  languages.  It  is  practical}^  almost  iraj>ossibl  for  tn 
Englishman  to  lern  educated  German  coloquialy,  becauziU 
Germans  want  to  practise  their  English  on  him,  and  besidtf 
he  is  generaly  thrown  excluzivly  among  English  speakenii 
forein  schools  and  boarding- houzes.^  The  character  of  ^ 
nativ  language  also  has  an  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  tnj 
efects  of  the  imperfect  sound-distinctions  of  Saxon  German. 
Systematic  training  would  soon  compensate  these  difference** 
and  enable  the  natural  aptitude  of  each  individual  to  develop 
itself  freely.  When  this  is  done,  I  see  no  reazon  to  fear  thu 
the   English  wil   prove   in   any  way  inferior   to   the  otief 


1  WitDess  Schroder  in  Natiil,  Skrefsrud,  »nd  Storm. 

•  1  herd  of  one  case  in  which  an  English  hoy  was  at  soool  ftt  Boiui  for  •  y<^ 
whiiu  he  came  borne  he  said  that  he  hiid  not  spokeu  a  nn^i  word  of  Gcrntts  i^ 
tiole  time,  not  evea  in  the  ahops. 
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nations ;  iii  ftict^  the  richness  of  our  sound -system,  both  con- 
sonatitH  unci  vowels,  the  delicacy  of  our  intonation  and  stress 
distinctiona,  and  the  comparativly  rational  nature  of  our 
grammar  oght  to  giv  U3  great  advantages.*' 


^ 


CoNCLUStON. 


I  have  to  express  toy  very  hearty  thanks  to  the  friends 
who  havej  some  of  thera  at  very  short  notice,  prepared  these 
special  reports,  whieh  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  this 
address.  One  valuable  feature  of  these  Presidential  Addresses 
is  that  they  form  a  ground  and  occasion  for  eliciting  sueh 
articles,  which  might  indeed  well  take  rank  as  independent 
papers,  and  have  each  an  evening  devoted  to  its  reading  and 
consideration,  but  which  probably,  if  not  prepared  for  a 
special  occasion  and  under  special  stimulus,  would  wait  for 
that  convenient  season  which  seems  still  more  remote  in 
this  busy  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  the  first,  and 
never  be  brought  before  us  at  all.  The  eleven  addresses 
already  delivered  from  this  chair  contain  a  valuable  series  of 
tliese  Reports  and  studies,  to  several  of  which  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  turn  as  the  most  accessible  articles  on  their 
several  subjects  known  to  me.  They  will  bo  still  more  ac- 
cessible when  the  General  Index  to  the  Society's  Transactions, 
to  which  I  have  already  referrcil,  w^hich  has  been  so  long  in 
preparation,  is  completed  and  in  our  hands. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  Society,  not  merely 
for  the  honour  which  they  did  me  two  years  ago  in  re- 
electiog  me  as  their  President,  but  for  the  kindness  with 
which  they  have  susttiined  me  in  my  endeavours  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  oiBce.  I  have  also  to  bespeak  the  same 
kindness  for  the  brother-scholar  whom  the  Council  have 
resolved  to  recommend  as  my  successor,  and  whom  I  have 
no  doubt  the  meeting  will  unanimously  elect.  PerhapSi 
in  vacating  the  chair,  I  may  add  that  one  way  by  which,  not 
,  the  President  merely,  but  the  other  office- bea re j*s,  and  above 
all  the    Readers   of   Papers,   can    be  practically  sustained 
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and  encouraged  is  by  a  good  attendance  at  the  Meetings,  and 
an  animated  debate  at  the  close.  True,  the  papers,  when 
of  value,  are  published  in  the  Transactions,  and  an  interesting 
abstract  not  merely  of  them,  but  of  whatever  else  takes  place 
at  each  Meeting,  appears  in  the  Monthly  Proceedings;  but 
members  who  live  in  London  and  have  the  means  of  being 
present,  hardly  know  how  they  neglect  their  own  privileges 
when  they  do  not  personally  appear  around  our  table ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  realize  how  the  Society  as  a  whole 
would  be  invigorated,  and  the  readers  of  papers  in  particular 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  their  presence.  My  own 
residence  is  not  the  nearest:  it  costs  me  from  ten  minutes 
to  six  P.M.  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve  p.m.,  to  come  here,  bat 
I  believe  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  all  the 
meetings  which  I  have  missed  since  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  more  than  sixteen  years  ago ;  and  I  know  that 
I  have  not  missed  one  at  which  I  could  possibly  have  been 
present.  And  looking  back  over  the  long  series  of  nearly 
200,  they  rank  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  recollections; 
they  recall  the  faces  of  a  long  series  of  men,  many  of 
them,  alas!  no  longer  with  us,  whom  it  was  a  privilege 
to  know  and  a  joy  to  work  with.  They  have  stimulated, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened  me,  and  will  I  hope  for  yean 
to  come  continue  to  afford  the  same  help  and  refreshment. 


GOl 
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and  Ci^mmon*- 

W.  R.  D.  Adkins  [Mill  Hill  School],  Northampton. 

G.  R.  Ailardice  [Mill  Hill  School],  Liverpool.     [350.] 

Poptr  Rafte  of  tkf  Lock  \  Macaolaiy  Essays  ;  J,  Wilton  TaUs  ^fBwrdMtt* 

Rev.  E.  Allen,  Tiverton.     [650.] 

Coven  fry  Mjntrriexx   €  keiter  Plays*     (MUcet1an«Dtls«) 

H-  Allen,  Church  Square,  Taunton,     [25a] 
Addiion  RefmtrJks  ati  /faly^ 

•J.  Ampblett,  M,A,,  Clcnt,  Stourbridge,     [900.] 

Boutin  Heraldry  Historical  and  P^pular\  Ciis«%nt  fiAndho&k  of  Mer^itdrv ;  S^mondi 
R^c^rdttf  ike  Rocks^  M.  CoIUds  TkomgkiM  in  My  Garden;  Btowmias  Rinjt  and  Biwk 
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A*  E.  Anscombe  [Mill  Hill  School],  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [200.] 

Macaulay  Warren  Hastings^  Lord  C live. 
G.  L.  Appervon,  Wimbledon,  S.W.     [it,000.] 

Sidney  Dfftnte  of  Paetrie\  ToftelPs  Miscellany  %  Return  fmm  Pamaisnt\  B.  Gooire 
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HariSt,  Knave  of  Clubhes^Fooles  Bolt,  Melanck 

£.9QS«,  Mitre  Knax^s  Yet,  Look  to  tt,  Nigkt  Raven^  PairofS^y  Kni$ve»,  Guy  .>/  Wantiick, 
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and  Tait  Natural  Philosophy  i  Daubeny  Wi^wM:  Theory  \  D\^)tiy  Real  Property  i  Phih* 
tafkical  Transactions  of  Royat  Society  (I2  voli.). 
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E.  Arbkster,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Cork,     [1200.] 

Tie  Fdc  Rjbitts0H  Crttxot ;  Lilly  Ckrintian  Aiirvl^gy  \  Interne  Tritiram  Shmmdy, 

CoL  R.  D.  Arilagh.  45,  Latisdowne  Road,  Noiting  Hill,  W,     [8400.] 

GuHlim  Display  ef  HrraiJry,  ^orr\y  EUmentse/ H^rnMry;  Raleii^h  AfuKttmsiff  ^hik, 
Sfrrp/tck.  Irtsftucttt'Hs  iif  An  SifH^  Admcr  nf  a  Sonne  to  kts  Fathrr^  H--  *  •  -'  ■'  ''-  ''  -'/: 
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Hoadly  Suj/^/cieui  Hus6ttnJ ;    I,  H.    Hrownc  Pi>rmx;    Gay  Plays  %    Vt'-i  "• 

and  Atmt)ur^'\  Garth  Disprnsary^  Garrick  ThrtJt  P/ars  t^f  Ltike^  Mts^  *«  • 
Hird  Masa%ine  of  HonvHr\  Pofnfret  Pt>emi\  Prior  Poefn^-,  Jnrtin  hrasnti- 
Hermes  \  J.  Harrington  Octfnno ',  Palituat  Trttch  \  Stilliti(jflc«-l  Orrgr^mrt  /'^ 
IrtHUum  \  May  LucttH^  Henry  //, ;  Pktlfliopkieal  Transatr/ufms  of  Roy^i  Sfctrnfj*^  fju. 

E*  V,  Arnold,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     [270.] 

MUton  Co/asifritm,  Tenure  0/  KtHgti ;  Locke  Edmctthon'^  Milt  Anaiy^u  0/ U^^m 
Mind. 


[500.] 
[400.] 


C.  R.  Ashbec,  Wellington  College,  Wokinglmm. 

Hood  Patrnx*,  W.  Tri'ing  Mahomed, 
H.  S.  Ash  bee,  46,  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C. 

Scott  Wtrodtfockx  Hvi\wer  An/krv/xfrne/amar/koiiir 

W.  J,  Ashley,  120,  Alscot  Road,  S.E.     [20.] 
{MlsceWzneous.) 

Miss  Alkin,  Shcffieltl.     [700.] 

MacLcarCW/r;  Hunt  A/en,  Wiftneptt  etc. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  Fort  Gibson,  Sianton,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.     [9(30^] 

Marcy  Prairie  Trave/eri  Couet  Fur-^Bearing  Antmals,  Btrti*  i*/"  AWM*  M«/3  W. 
Matthi^ws  Hidaha  Indians  \  T-  Allen  American  Bisim  \  W.  Half  I.^irr  Pfr-kitimi 
A  fan,  'Jn'hej  of  extreme  AWfk-H'esi't  Coucs  and  Allen  A'*  ArH^tc^tm  ^«W«/m;  Gl 
Gibbi  Trihes  0/  West  Waskinxtfrn. 

•Rev.  J,  C.  Atkinson,  Danby,  Grosmont,  York.     [200.] 

North  Riding  Quarter  Sessions  Records. 

Miss  C.  W.  Alwood,  San  Francisco,  U»S.A,     [1200<] 

Frlton   Ancient  and  A fodern  Greece^  Familiar  Lettrrn  fmm  £%tro^i  Rrik«T 


r%  frtsm  J?* 
edln\  HiR 


T,  B.  Reed  Poems.  E.  R.  Sill  Ptems:  E,  S,  Phrlp*  Hedged  In  ;  HiKgifiaoa  Oid^i^  j3^ft. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Auchmuty,  Lucton,  Ringsland,  Hereford.     [500,] 
John  100  Z.mrx  of  the  Poets. 

Thomas  Austin,  jim.     [123,000,] 

Stiibb*  Constitntiottai  f/istofy.  Sir  G,  Scott  tVesfminster  ASAeyi  Tliirlmll  ffAMl 
fif  Greece;  Grotc  Greece  i  Liridlcy  St  hoot  Botany  \  Woodward  Xatarral  ffttterp  m 
Earth  ;  Clarendon  lltstory  of  RebeJli&n  ;  Ashm^le  Then /rum  Ckrmtt  mnm  ;  BiWji4t< 
History  (yf  India  I  HirkerlnttiH  Vindication  vf  Naked  Truth,  Jfttmiairat  Priefifm4U 
Butler  Analoi^yi  lip.  Hall  Poems'.  Dana  Cntstacf^a.  %ttofihytes„  (Jetfiagy  ,  Ff*d4em  ""  '" 
1664 ;  Vtndira'tioH  of  ike  Kinff  164a  ;  Cle%'eland  Poems,  CkAtnctrr  ♦»/  /.<mw^«>«  /?fi 
CivU  War  Tracts,  etc. ;  Deciaratwns  of  Lords  an*t  Commons  164a  ;  KowTanrlir  h 
0f  Humerus  Bloodx  Alt  the  Year  Round  iJ:45<j-6o;  Kinpsley  Altort  Lt^^., 
Prcssure\  Good  Wortis\  H.  Caiinlpr  Oriental  Annual;  NtitutrtI  PJ; 
Koowledsfe  S.) ;  Complete  Familv  Piece  174*  :  Cwbbett  Meekly  F^/itica. 
JrjDC»  Nrto  Conr<ersations  on  Ckefnutty  i  IVestmtnster  Afa^atine 
Humboldfs  Travrts  \  Art  Jimrnal  Illustrated  Catalt*ffue  18^1  :  /•  ■ 
1761-63;  Specimens  of  Brttisk  Poets  i8oq;  Congre^'e  Lcx^e  for^  Lor^ ;  Vani 
Prmtoked  Hushand;  Mn.  Centlivre  Bnsv  Btuiy;  Cibber  Lo^*e  tnnke%  . 
Pathway  to  Knott^ledf^e ;  T.  Iblaurice  History  of  Hindt^stan'.  Mnore  , 
Diflfges  G^metrical  Practise  %  Hlun^f^vil  Exerctse$\  N^ezrs  from  Fran^r 
Siepe  of  Newhamsel '.  Peter  Siege  of  Vienna  ;  Clifford  Notes  on  Dry^m  ; 
Originatwn  of  Aiankind\  Apology  for  Protestanit  of  France  1685:  Jlus-pner  fe  M; 
Taion's  Plea  j68fl;  C^AtaXet  Discourse  A pologetical\  Trtal  of  S.  College  16S1 ;  kv^ 
and  Lath*m  Channel  Islands  \  ApotojO'  for  Clergy  of  Scottaud  1695  ;  Qu.xrie*  S^^f^ 
Rerantattem  \  N*  O.  Boileau*!  Le  Lutrtn  %  Dryden  A/etfa/l,  Satyr  to  ktz  AIu%e,  T.irrm^ 
Auguttahs,  Hind  and  Panther,  Eleon&ra  ;  |  H[rian]  Harr^est  H&*me  :  G.  5i*»Ni 
Paraphrase  of  Song  of  Solomtm;  DettrucfionofTrovxfi^b;  S,  Pardskw:^  A/eAitRewenedl 
ShadwHl  AfedatofJ.  Bnyeit :  Progress  of  Honentv'x  S^\\\f  Rrffectiims  em  Pry^i  %. 
More  Song  of  the  Sonl,  Divine  Dialogues^  Deaih't  Vision  \    Piynne   Tewcfy :  fill 
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yersey;  Osbani  Kin^  James -^  Dr.  Wild  Ltftrrs\  '  A.  Riverni,  jun/  Mr,  Smirk*  ;  *  QuU  ' 
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Pedell  Z.r//«^r»*  VirA'^itAl  M%fkammedi5  Imposture  \  PastfuiVs  Apolof^yi  k,  Harvey /Vac « 
P«rcivat\  J.  Rlak«  Marine  System;  Parliamentary  Si^cket  1650;  Hrtiughton  Letters  \ 
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Jifint'j  Mercantite  Marine  Maga%itu\  Rej^lattams  ftfr  instruction  0/  Cains/ry  1833  : 
Hmdiments  of  Natngati&n  (Wcalel;  Hawet  ExamAie  of  Virtne,  etc.;  Ward  StmpU 
CitMer;  F.  Griffit)}  Artiitery  Manttalx  Capt.  Smith  Seamnn's  Grammar;  Fordyco 
Sermom  A>  Youme  tV&mcH  :  Sachevereii  l^racts  \  Du  Cbaillu  EifHaioriat  Africa  ;  ^^oxon 
Tkr^  Orders  qf  Print  Leiierti  Sir  E.  \J^\x%%^Spervkes  on  Retigittn;  Fagitt  Here- 
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Mtn&r Poems \  Byron  Ckilde  Harxdd,  Dt>n  JttaH^  and  other  works;  Dighv  Myttenes; 
Casket  of  Literature  1JS77;  Xafiimal  Encyclopedia;  Contemporary  Rexneto  1876;  H. 
Stuart  Stan^n''s  Catechism;  Rindnn  Survey  of  Devon;  Torkington  Pilfrima^e;  R. 
Blair  Gntve;  Falroncr  Skipwreiik  ;  J.  Hp>-iwood  Pnnferfis  and  Epigrams:  iihcridiiTi 
Plays;  Sraminer;  Mii»  Hridiftnan  Robert  Lynme\  A.  I>uncan  Life  of  Nelson  ^  M. 
ColHn*  Afarquis  and  Merchant ;  Ramsay  Reminiscences  ;  Holcrofi  Sfifberg's  Travels  ; 
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Prideaui />/>-irc/iff«^  to  ChHrchttMsrdens;  Aftdical  Communications;  "Shmro  Anatomy  of 
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Surgery:  Many  Volnmes  of  Tracts  in  Dr.  WilhamVs  Lihrary  ;  Limdvn  Gazette  1665- 
1712;  Philosophical  Transac/ions  of  Royal  Society  (50  volumes). 

A.  R.  Avery,  40,  Behhc  Park,  N.W.     [JOOO.] 

Chester  Plays*  Dtyden  Afac  FUiknoe ;  Markby  Elements  of  La-sp\  Wallace  Logic  0/ 
Hegel.    { M  iice!  I  an  e<>us. ) 

W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Manchester.     [350] 

Co^an  Hatfem  of  Health, 

G.  G-  Bogster,  Lederergasse  30,  Vienna*  Austria,     [900*) 

Dickens  /iarnafiv  Rudge;  Mrt.  Shrlley  Emnktmtetn;  Shelley  PromeiheHs ,  M. 
Pattiaon  AfiiioH  \  l^^ieldiog  Workt  (a  few  qucitation*}. 

S.  S.  Bagster,  Conference  Hall.  Miltltnay  Park.  N.      [700.] 
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Rev.  W.  R.  Bailey,  D.D.,  Clogher.  Ireland.     [900.] 
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MUs  E.  V.  Baker,  Lancasler,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [600.] 
Colonial  Records  of  Pennsyhtania  ;  J.  Webster  Salural  Philcsopky, 

Miss  M.  Balgamie^  Scarlxjrough.     [750. J 
Geo.  Eliot  Daniel  Deronda.  • 

Miss  Florence  Balgamie.     [JSO.] 
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R.  T.  Ball,  Rolls  Park,  Chigwcll,  Essex.     [250.I 

^f  anwpod  Eorest  Lares. 

E.  J.  Bailey,  Cambridge  House,  Drayton  Place,  W,  Croydon.     [S60J 
J.  Trapp  Commentary  on  Bible, 

C.  L.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Westward  Ho,  N.  Devon.     [250.] 
tr.  Chardin*s  Travels. 

Miss  E.  E.  Barry,  Heatbfield,  Jew's  Walk,  Sydenham,  S.E.     [2600.] 

Tylor  Early  History  of  Afanktnd ;  Fa/rar  Origitt  <.f  Langnage;  A.  Barry  Life  of  Sir 
C.  Barry;  .Stanlpy  Life  of  A  mold  ;Sn  H.  Ellis  EJgtn  Marbles;  Dc  Lnlnic  Consiitnfton 
of  England;  HfyokiT  Himalayan  journals;  Rock  Textile  Fabrics;  JobMOD  7'ajialtom 
no  Tyranny;  Hood /W/»r. 
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•Rev,  E,  M.  Barry,  Scotborne,  Lincoln,     [2000.] 

Chaucrr  Tmt'/$4t;  Stonffhottie  /rA*  or  Ax  hoi  mf;  Payne  Dricript$on  ^f  t*rhmi], 
Dvnimock  Tt^ahxe  of  ireland  \  J.  Davies  Tmcls\  Petty  Taxei  *f««/  ComirihmKm. 
Poi$hcai  AnaUmy,  Laxf  IVtiL 

Arlo  Bates,  252,  West  6th  Street.  Boston,  Mass.     [450,] 
T.  Hutcbinson  CqIoi^  0/ Maisachuittts  Hay,  Prwince  of  Max^acAum^Ht  Baj* 

C,  J.  Batho.  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [100] 
H&lUra  History  ej'  Littratnrt  0/ Europt. 

•Mrs.  Batbne,  9.  Devonshire  Terrace,  Weslbourne  Terrace,  W.     [47SO^] 

NniHrt{\Ui\\  Hrpwster  Optics;  McCullocb  P>/tfirat  EtoH&my  %  Dickens  Nmakt 
YoktJLdAyExprrimentat  Restearckts ;  {*  i*rKc  rnutober  of  inMceUfincotis  quot^iioD»V 

C.  F.  Baxter,  St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford.    [900.] 
Grote  AriitotUf  Ptato,  Eikicai  FmgyneHts. 

P,  L.  Batley,  Edinburgh.     [600.] 

Tb&ckeray  Virj^nianx^  Esmond. 
H.  M.  Baynes,  Daheim,  South  Hill  Park  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W.     [450.] 
^Vxvk\cy  Mtx/ory  0/ Pttilotopkr  \  Kng^el  Natitmal  Mhu'c. 

J.  Beattie,  Moat  Mount,  Mill  Hill,  N.W*     [1700.] 
RawlinsoD  Ancitnt  fiiiiory\  M<irtyn  Rau$xtav*s  Botany^ 

A.  Beazeley.  C.E.,  3,  Church  Villas,  Thornton  Heath,     [8850.] 

Smeaton  Edystone  Lij^kthousg;  De  Foe  Hiif&ry  of  Ptaffufi,  Perry  Dug^gTcnkam  it^taAl 
Toakt  De  Can'x  7'rtatixtf  tm  U'atrr7tHfrkK\  Nfoxon  MttAumical  Ejr^rcUes  ,-  Shuts 6'«n«tt* 
0/  Archft^cfutTx  Gorh'tcr  Pn'titip/rs;  H.  Philbps  Pttnrkaxm'  Putterni  I>a».^\itft*  fd*n 
/ntpnrf'd;  J.  H[a1c]  Xt-iv  /nveHtums  \  J.  l^tt^Kc  Cricket \  J- Hadcork  £>om%^tisi  A^»i^ 
nn-nts  I  A.  GonJcm  Maffri^^f  Ampkiiheairtt',  Weevcr  Ancient  Fmn^tral  Afammmmtt  1 
Jiloouiiii  AncAitirr(i4rtr.     (^lany  tpeciall  guotatioii».) 

Rev.  W,   H.  Beckett,  Stehbing  Man&e,  Chelmsford.     [3500.] 

Pi^ 


Sbendati  Critic ^  St,  Patrick^ t  l^ay,  7 

get  Wra/th;    Kvrlvn  Pofnona;    Sir  J,  I_,..  ,„.„,_.,   _     ___    ,_ 

Cnpt.  Smith  Acci^tnee  for  Young  Seamen^  TravtU  And  Advmiunu 
C*itkij/iL's I  E.  Amo]d  Li^At  0/ Asia,     (Dciiderata.J 


frip  to  ScarhoTvttgk^  Pis^rrt^;  Markhan  WV* 
HOI  FamiJr  f/^rdal,   Statttev  ^itsierm  Ck^s^ 


Miss  A.  Beckett,  Sheffield.     [1700.] 

Hdp»  Jtfa/nmA,  Animais  and  Mastfrxt,  Companiems  of  My  Saliiudei  H-  A-  P«fe 
Lift  attd  U'ritingi  ofDe  QHiHCty\  ^tlacaulay  Frederick  in*  Grrni, 

C.  H,  Bedelli  [Mill  HiU  School],  7,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C   [850-] 

GUdstotit!  GUanin^-x  if  Pax t  Virari. 
•W.  B,  Bellars,  Belvedere,  Kent.     [650.] 

Ferricr  iHstitutfS  of  Mt^ta physic  \  Rotsetlt  Poems  \  A.  Sidney  Om  G&mt-vmwmemL 
Miss  Ada  Benham,  Colchftiter.     [400.] 

Carlyle  Frrnth  Revoiution, 

Miss  E.  Benham,  11.  Gloucester  Terrace,  Regenfs  Park,  N.W.     [400.] 
E.  W»  RobcrtJGD  Historical  Etsaya, 

•Miss  L.  Benham,  Colchester.     [90^] 
Rciskm  Modern  Painters  {voli>  1  and  2). 

Dr.  L,  Benham,  11,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.      [500.] 

lip.  Berkeley  Work^. 

F.  E.  Best,  TmmbuU  Co,,  Ohio,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
Brockett  Cross  and  Crescent, 

G.  M-  Biglow,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S  A.     [50.] 
Wttithrop  Hiifory  q/AVw'  En^Itind, 

William  Binner,  West  Hill,  Huddersfield.     [500,] 

Guardian  {2  vols.). 
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Birchby,  Easlon,  Pa,*  U.S.A.     [lOo,] 
Ld,  ^fonboddo  Lan^a-ipt. 

Rev.  P.  N.  Bi&son,  Wellingtou,  Somerset.     [220.] 

A.  Black,  Brighton.    [1450.] 

Hooker  S/Hd^ntji*  Flora ^  Primer  ^/B^ffturty^  Oliver  Le^smu  im  Baimny, 
Miss  C.  Black,  26,  Albany  Street,  W,     [1900.] 

M.  Arnold  EnAxys  in  Criticism  \  Robortsou  Sermi>HM,\  Sir  J.  Reyrioldlf  Di»cour$es  tm 
Painfinj^l  G.  Eliot  Ctt/Ugr  Breakfast  Party  \  Dowdcm  Stu<dies  in  Literuture, 

R.  Black.  Brighton.     [480.] 
M.  Foiter  PhysiQhgy. 

F.  A.  Black btim,  Sin  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Index  to  Rttyster  Doyttfr. 

N.  H.  Bhckmore*  Chicago,  IlUnois,  U.S.A.     [150] 
Sheridan  RitmU,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Mixctitanr^jHs  Works. 

E.  D,  Blaktslee,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Isbod,  U.S.A.     [Soo.] 

Wf  ndtill  Phi1lip;i  S/recArs ;  Uolbrook  Hygient  of  tht  Brain  ;  N.ipbeyi  PrentMtifm 
and  Curr  if  Diseases, 

Dr.  G.  F.  Blandford,  71,  Grosvenor  Street,  W,     [2150.] 

Sir  K.  Di»fbv  Ciivtrt  Oprnrd\  Hdi^ht  Trratixr  of  AfrtaHtk^lyi  Arnold  Intanityi 
TomiStiaon  Df  Rem*H*!t  DMinfttsuii*ry\  W\iis%uxi  Jwiephus;  CowcH  lutrrpretrr,  ^A  tew 
miicdUnejL  And  de«ider%U.} 

E.  A.  Blavall  [Mill  Hill  School],  Retidle^ham,  Horasey  Laoc,  N.     [250.] 
K^ingsley  H'ittfr-Hmhirsi  Hvuitkoid  HWds  (1  vols.}- 

C,  T.  Bleeck,  Bath,     [2300.] 

Drydfn  Pabirs;  WcCarthf  //ixtitry  if  Oum  Timr;  Dryden  Lifr  of  PlutHrck.Mamage 
n  la  .lAWc;  Cibb*?r.4i*i'A'jc:v;  North  Livt'%  tf  Norths  \  Byron  i%nt  Juanx  T.  Bfiker 
Punbridt^e  Walks  \  Colonai^  Literary  PrmatHJt",  S^ara  Colertdi^e  Mr^uiirs  *tHd  Letters* 

J.  H.  Blodgelt,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [1J50.] 

Mrs,  Stowe  Drtd\  D.ina  Elentrnts  of  Gt^hf^x  Le  QawXia  Elements  ofGendo£y\  J.  W» 
Draper  American  Ci%<il  War. 

J,  a  Blomhcld  [Mill  Hill  School],  Glcnhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E,    [1500.] 
F.  Conder  Tent'ttfifrk  in  Paler  tine  \  Mri.  Stowc  Potfrtnut  PeftpU\  E»  Conder  Basis  af 
Faith;  W»x,i^.M^  Memorials  of  Patmas  \  C,  R,  Low  A/^kan  War, 

Miss  J.  C.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [600-] 

H.  &  J.  SitiJth  Rejected  A ddresiei',  Disraeli  P'eHetia. 

Miss  M.  E.  Blomfidd,  Glen  hurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [70a] 
H,  Rt?ynold«  Johtf  the  Baalist;  Ruskin  Afodem  Painters  (vol.  5). 

Miss  E.  R.  Blomfield,  Glenhursf,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [1650,] 

Kin^lc^  GlitmcHM  \  Sberidiiti  Duenmty  Rivals^  Sckaoi  for  Scandal \  A.  Gray  Struc» 
tural  Botany  ;  Gosf«  Land  and  Sea  ;  Liviagitooe  Travel*  in  S,  Africa, 

Miss  A.  K.  BlomficR  Glcnhurst.  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [1600  ] 
J.  DAWsan  DiTSxtH  ef  Life,  Hitrth  and  A/hh  ;   Mli*  Pratt  Flowering  Plants  (6  vols.). 

Fr.  Blume.  Halle  a.  Saale,     [35a] 

Drydcn  Plays. 
C.  W.  L.  Bode.  Westward  Ho  !  Devon.     [325.] 

Dj^rvrtn  t'oyagt  of  a  NatMmlist. 

Mi*s  Bonner,  Spalding.     [1800.] 

D'Iira«'li  Cnriosities  of  iJttratnre ;  Iturkp  Snhlime  and  Beaut  if Ht\  M,  Arnold  Mixed 
Bss'ivst  Literature  and  Ditftma ;  Whitticy  Ltfe  rtnd  Grvwth  tif  Latt£nagw\  Sytttondi 
ShAksp^re  Predecessors ;  Bajfchot  Physics  and  Paliiics. 
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[260.] 


II.  R.  Boss  1246,  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
iVintcri'  Icrm*  frura  varioux  worki. 

•a  S.  Boulger,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  W, 

Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  Malvern  Link,  Malvern.     [75a] 

Dunn    Orntfh<*hi*y  of  Orknrv  an  J  Shetland  fttatth;    Arc^mn/  of  %VorkkMmm\  I 
White  tr.  Dtgbys  Pawder  0/ Sym/^atky,     ( MitcelUneoui  q,tii:»tationt.]f 

Rev,  a  B,  R.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.      [235a  J 
Wvclif  A"«,f   ll-'orki  (eiJ,  Amotd).  do,  (ed- M-itth^^w: ;  Ru<«kin  P^itftcai  Ectum^mf  *f  At 

Phitoiofihical  TraHsaattomit  0/  the  Royal  Soc tut jf  {^  vulk/|. 

Miss  L.  Bousfield,  5,  Cltfion  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W,     [Soo.] 

G»  M^cdonald  Patmt ;  Glover  X*ei«jrti!6M  j  Willmott  PUnsmres  o/L  tientimrt  \ 
Pvems, 

Miss  B.  M.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Matda  Vale,  W,      [1500.] 

Cawpcr  Avrwf ;  Mist  Mjiftinejiu  Jilustra.tt\iH^  of  PoiUicai  Ec^itumty  (vol*  4);  Ha 
Catacomhi  *kj  RomM, 

•Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks.     [6coo.] 

JuniHi  Letters  \  Lady  M.  W.  ^f  ontajfue  Lcitm  \    Hifcm  AtifaHremrmt  cf  Lmrmm 
Moilcy  Untverjiity  Vermont ;  1\  Wright  FasiioHs  0/  the  Mtti^\  Carew  J/mari^M  Tnm\ 

W.  Boyd,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2600.] 

HBavyi«);e/Wiw;r:  Boyd  PiitffiK\  Svidih  Soufkitr*ttsTm\  S.  Davrvon  ffftmdifmk  if 
(Many  mitcelUtieout  quoUtioti»»  and  citttintfs  from  American  papem^) 

Dr.  Brackebusch,  Finchlcy  Road,  N.W.     [too.] 
(Suiicx  Fanning  Temt»,  and  miscclUneuus  quoutiani.) 

Miss  Bradley^  Stoke  Hisliop,  Bristol.     [2000.] 

Shelley  Poems  \    Ruskifi   Eaglr^s  Nest  \    Keati  Poemi^    Browninc^   Drmtmmiit  i 
Two  P&etx  of  Crvtxtt:',  Chapman  IlittJ. 

E.  L.  Brandreth,  32,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.     [Soo.] 
Byroti  Dttm  Juan,    {Many  desiderata.) 

Prof,  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [1200.] 

Lowcdl  Mv  StuJv  H7mdtftitt,  Ptf&tual  WorAx  ;  Howellt  VtHgUnn  L£fe,  iimiimm  ?i 
Their  Wedding  Journey. 

Mrs.  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [420.] 

Motley  John.  &f  B^trneifeldgi  Hdwells  For€£\}He  Cf/Mc/tuton, 
Miss  E.  Branson,  Sheffield.     [220.] 

Mttt  Martineau  Htuitrattom  of  Potitical Ec&nomy  (voL  8) ;  BitiiAB  itt'slvwy  ff. 
Rev,  R.  Brent^  Newcasile-on-Tyne.     [250.] 

V.  Knox  Euays  M»ml  and  Literary, 

Prof.  Fisk  P.  Brewer.  GrinnelU  Iowa,  U.S.A*     [330.] 

Tourgee  Fo'^Ps  Errand \  Joel  H«irluw  Omtion  (July  ^th,  *787),  Contti 
CoMxptttuy  0/  Kingx, 

Miiis  .A.  Brewer,  t^xington  Avenue,  New  Yotk,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
Mri.  Whitney  Hitherto^  Sights  and  fnti^hts. 

Rev.  C.  Brewster,  Heaton  Moor.     ['75  ] 
Berkelt^y  Cry^tt>^amtc  Botany. 

A.  Bright,  Knotty  Ash,  Li ver|>ooI.     [iSo.] 
Marvfll  Pormt. 

E.  F.  Hriglil  [Mill  Hill  School],  Arncwm>ii;  Bourn  era  outh. 
JltUvgg  Micrxt§co^  ;  j*  G.  Wu«d  liitmes  wtthoHi  J  lands. 
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J.  W,  Briijht,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

J.  TrombulLl/c/'*/WA'o//;  HamniotidZ.e'*!^*  and  Ra4:kfl\  G.  Alsop  Ptxmince a/ Maryland, 
P.  M.  Bright  [Mill  Hill  School],  Amewood,  Bournemouth.     [500.] 

Roberi*oiJ  History  of  Scotland  \  Huitlpy /*^*Vj/wjfrM/4fj' ;  R.  Fcrguiwo  AV«^/r«Vi6'» 
J.  Britten,  F.L.S,,  18,  West  Square,  S.E.     [200.] 

Lisle  Hitxbiamdry*    (Botanical  de»id«?rata,) 
Miss  Brooke,  14,  Queen  Adelaide  Road,  Fenge,  S*E.     [400.] 

Smilei  Self  Hel^\  Mi«  Porter  ThaddtM  of  Warsaw, 

Mrs.  Brooks,  Birmingham.     [4500,] 

Bryant  Poemx  x  Scott  Lord  of  the  /jt/«,  Bridal  of  Trttrmain  ;  Goldtoiitli  Trmveiltrl 
Lyly  Eupkufs  ami  htx  Enffiand;  J*  Rog^^nt  A Hit^pfOJ^riritiaHiJtm^ 

Miss  E.  G,  Brown,  Clinton,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [230,] 
F,  Cooper  Litft  of  Mohtcanx,  Pioneen* 

Miss  J.  E.  A.  BrowD,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester.     [4500.] 

T*  RVIwood  Lifex  tr,  Lr  Clrrc'x  Primith^  Fathers  1  Crabb«  PkmiHS%  Kirby  MabifM 
and  fnstinrtt  ef  Ant'ruah  ;  Porter  Pon-flain  and  tr/ajs  Afamufaclure,  Silk  Mttnw- 
/attitrf  \  A hp.  Trench  PaetHs -,  Thf  Ph^rnix  I7at  ^  Moy|«  5>tf  ChyrHrgrry-^  Speed 
England  etc.  Abrid^d^  History  of  Grrat  Brittun  .  R.  Jeffcries  fi^WAs  ;  Martya 
Orogra/kkii^al  MapiztHe\  Golding  /V  Mormay^s  ChrixtioH  Religion  ;  HarlriaM  Afix* 
C^liany  (vol.  i) ;    H.  Vaughan  Silrx  Svi*ttilla»s  ;  Asbmole  Antiquititi  ,f  Berkshire* 

Miss  E.  Brown,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester.      [3000.] 

Lardncf /*w**j»**«flx"/W  ;  Penn  \%'ttrkji\  W.,W\\\*^TOld Hrd Snttd^tonex  Burkland  j^f'/Z^iv/i* 
Dili*vi*iH*t!  \  Holland  i\faft*tfat:tt*m  in  Mrtuls ;  Sir  J,  Hcmcbel  Asirottirwy,  kater  und 
Lardnrr  Mft  haniesx  Wallace  Island  Liff\  Henry  l^fiitome  of  Chrtnistr^',  W.  Grova 
Carrelatiott  of  Physical  Fttrcts,  Cifntrihuiions  toScira£t\  Gullick  and  1'imb*  PaiHtxHS\ 
J.  R.  PI  Ant  lie  History  of  Brititk  Ctvtfume  ;  J.  C.  Maxwell  Electricity  and  Masnettxm\ 
tr.  Du^itt's  Ecclesiastical  History.    (Desiderata.) 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Brown,  Nicholas villCj  Kentucky,  U.S.A.     [250.] 

A.  W.  Welby  Poems. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  V.  Brown,  Clinton,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [looo.] 

Hare  Lift  nf  Bttmen  ;  E.  E*  HaIci  /«  His  Namr%  F.  Cooper  Prairie, 
Mrs.  Murray  Browne,  Aldmondsbury,  Tewkesbury.     [200.] 

Ralctgh  History  of  World, 

Mrs.  \\\  Browne,  3S,  Belgrave  Road,  S.\V.     [44500 

T.  Watson  Porms;  JSeWen  Jadle  Path;  May  History  of  ParliamrHt',  Udall  Diif» 
irrphrs  ;  Geikic  Scenery  and  Geology  of  Scotland,  7  ixt-h^fk  if  Grology;  Scott  Brfivrr/<r; 
Farrar  Pamiliei  of  Spttck  \  Helps  Ciytapanions  tfnsy  Solitude  \  Tindal  Nafiin's  Htstttry 
of  England  \  Mtss  Auttvn  The  Watstm^^  Lad^^  Susan,  Efnma;  h  Chethara  Angler  t 
f'ade^ifecum  ;  Whelcr  journey  t'ntv  Greece ;  H.  Brooke  Ctmservation  of  Health  ;  Keatt 
l^mia,  Isabel. 

Rev.  R.  Bmce,  Huddcrsfield.     [330.] 

Abp.  Thumsoa  La-.vi  of  Thought  \  Baxter  A^lagy;  ScofcA  Mtirical  Vertum  ^fPmlmt^ 
Dr.  T.  N.  Brushficld,  Budleigh  Salterton.     [33,000,] 

Hobbe«  Leviathan-  Tvndall  A  Ipfne  Glaciers',  R.  Thfl'rosby  ZJ/lsrr  J  Saloion  JTyflM/jii 
Mediiini£\  Parker  InfroJuction  to  Gothic  A  fxhitectttte  \  Wriijnt  Essays  t/n  A  rckaological 
Snt^jetts^  Essays  on  Middle  Ages  \  VI isadaXi  Surgeon's  Mate;  Dickens  Z.#*i'/rrx  ;  Doran 
Histtffy  of  Court  Fools,  Saints  and  Sinnrrs ;  G.  Sandys  Relation  of  a  Journey  hegun 
1610  ;  N*  Bella  in  Wayside  Flora  ;  Di&on  Royal  IViudsor^  Switzers,  Her  Sfajesty's 
Tower ^  History  of  Tiou  Queens  \  Barret  Tkrorike  of  H'arrei  ;  N.  B.  Ward  C/"%rd 
Cases  for  Plants;  Foster  Physiology;  Berkeley  British  Masses',  C.  Gre^-ille  Memoirs; 
Bi1Un)(aley  Euclid;  Bariffo  Mtlitary  Discipline  \  Cavendisb  Whist;  Dits  Mathrmattcal 
Preface;  Capt.  J.  Smitfa  History  of  I'irginia  ;  Max  AHller  Chips;  Stanley  Siuai  and 
Palrstine;  Wilkins  Discm'ery  of  a  vVrw'  Worlds  fJiscmtrry  of  a  AVw  Planet,  Mercury  ; 
Cheieldiru  Anatomy  of  Human  Body;  H,  Baker  Aficroscope  matle  Easy'  T,  Needham 
AVw'  Microscopical  Discoxvries  ;  Swan  Speculum  A/undi;  Gale  Ci*^urt  of  the  Gentiht; 
Blount  Ancient  Tenures;  ChMiJe  English  Malady;  DiaL  on  Laws  of  Eng.  15  ji  ;  H. 
Stubbes  Indian  A'ectar;  T.  Gale  Antidi'tarte;  M,  Conway  L^monology;  Barrou^h 
phyiick;  tr*  Bonet^s  Mercuriut  Compitalitius  ;  T.  John»on  Parry*s  Chirurgery:  Sir  T. 
Blount  Xatural  History  ;  Sp«ed  Adam  imt  of  Eden  ;  Teonge  Diary  ;  Charltrton  Tcruary 
sf  Paradoxes;  Exeter  jVezos fa  her  s  {i8th  r,);  T  Raynald  Birth  of  Man  hind;  Harvey 
MarbuM  AnglicuM*,    Iryon  Aphorisms  and  Rules;    London  Chronicle;   Hutb   Life  <fif 
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[1250.] 


Buckle  %    k.  Wilson  James  /. ;  J.  Hester  Phioravanie* s  Secrets  \   Flar*"  -^^-^  iri-,x4 

Cold  BtithtHg ;  Rccorde  L-nttal  of  Phytic  ;  Harvey  Art  of  Curing  Dis^ 

tton;  W.  MounUiifue  Drlis^kls  of  H<diand\   Sir  R.  Digby  JVafttrr  c;/ 

Mixiellap»c0Hi   Worki  {voK  i);   W.  CoU-»  ,-lr/  0/  Simpimg^ ;    M jijnw^ii,^.^ 

Re^sitory^  I'ita  Sana  ;   J.  H.  Hcnnet  IFiW/i-r  rw  .yAiinrj  0/ SfirJiterrkzn^AM,  .\ 

Health  and  Disease  i  J.   R.  Green  Sltttrt  History^  Sfnay  S/utfifs  ;    A.   Koi 

iiwrA-rrv  ;     L.    OlipbaDt    Land   0/    GtUad  i    W,    Burton    ConttHitnt^r\      •" 

/linernn-;    Sir  T*    Martin    L0rd  LyHdhurxt  \    J.   Robinsoo    Eudt>x^3^\ 

Ckemuh  Exprrtmrnhon  Chemic^ti  PrinctplrStM^dtctnal  Experim^ttfs  ; 

of  Afan  ;    Hutlisr   Rtvtatnsx    J»    H.  Nevtrtoan    J/tstorit:al  Sh<-ickr^  -    K^ 

hlngland  ;    Maj'crne   C'<»(?ifr<'0'  i    Blagrave  A t^it\f logical  Prvwift^ 

Ctirtotthes  of  Lttrraftirr,  CkarUs  A  ;  J,  P.  tr.  Fambrciariui'  AH 

Popf\    Hulwcr  Pafh&myolQmia  \    W^rd  Dickens '^   Wiitie  Snrt^y  «,,    ,,, 

Media  ;    RumAcy   Orf/^Mon  Salufis  ;    RUdun   Sunry   of  DtrivH  ;     tr. 

Medicinis  \     Westmacott    Scrifilurr    Herbal ;     Raleij^h    Pr^trfgniix^     , 

Macuulay /?A'^rn>*A/« ;   P*  Mwire  H\>^  0/  ffraltki  Cok«d   //attewt  .v  x/--,.--,  .,.- 

m^ffi'rNJ  Anj^lO'gallicHi  1658;  Lieut. -Col.  B.  W^ hi  at* player  \  W- Campbeli  tWtwYCa^ 

L.  H.  Biickmgham,  Boston,  U.S. A* 

T*  Jefferson  Writins^^  Auiobiosraphy , 

W*  W,  Bockland,  I2i>  Bishopsgate  Street  Withio,  E.G.      [500.] 

Bumet  Life  and  Death  of  Rochrster ;  Hobbe^t  Rhetorick^,  DiscmtfTte  » 
R.  K,  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa,.  U.S.A.     [2200.] 

Z.  Pik«  Ex^ditiim  to  Sources  of  Missimti^pi  \  Kendall  Tnaf^U  MfWK^  C«*rf 
Sfatei;  Colonial  Records  of  PenHj(vh*tin$a  ;  S.  Williams  flisfvry  t^f  ^ViTn^na^;  J.  Ila(7 
Campaign  against  Qu^het  \  W.  R.  Siuitb  Lc'ciurt'$\  Atlantic  J/f>f#f4<y  i8dt ;  Ptf»^ 
Scienee  Monthly.     (Also  misccllaneoaB  ilips  from  other  nia){3LKLB««.) 

II,  P.  BuH,  Hereford.     [1200.] 

Disraeli  I'ivittn  Grty, 
T.  Bunyan«  The  Tower  of  London.     [800.] 

Felton  Treatise  on  Carriagrs;  J.Grant  Burgh  SchooU  of  Scc^iamJ  \  Qatgesd't  itift^ 
titfHX  for  t/w  A  rmy  {1808) . 

Rev.  T.  Burdett,  Raw^lon,  Leeds.     [700,] 

R»   Carpenter  Experience ;    Lady    Barker  iVrtv  Z^^land ;     L>rydeo    Sf.     *^ 
Essays  \  Briton nuf  Spec»lnm  16)^3;    T.  X,  Ctfu^uest  of    H'est  /«dff>jf  ;   Ciliafni 
Sci/ntifita  ;    P.    Fletcher   Pnrpie  Island,   Poetical  Miscellanies,    El  ism,    L^  . 
Fletcher  Chris/Is  riitory^  CArisf*   Trinrnph -^    Brinsley  LndMt  Lst^rArtms^  /\xa<^r-' 
Par/s  X    Queries   EmSlenu ;    EortescMM  Papers;    K.   H.   /^r^jM^tt    S€sm^dtadiM  Saitrm'^ 
Ori^ inal  Letters  [EUi*), 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Burk,  Chrksboro*,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [225.] 
Suckling  l^erhs;  Oldham  HWh*. 

Mrs,  Burton,  19,  Fassett  Square,  Dalston,  E.     [SS^O 
G.  Brim  ley  £"«««;  Huilcy  Lay  Setynans. 

Miss  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle.     [11,000.] 

Maundevitle   Travels;    Charleton   Chtfrea  Gig^antHm ',    Martin    .>' 
Robinson  Gat*elkind\  ir.  Dnhamets  //t* s da ndry;^^ agent  Montr 
Laws  ;  H%le«  G<dden  Remains;  Bilion  Perpetual  GevemMeftt of  i.   . 

History  of  EduHird  tL\    Fitiherbert  5wnir>'/«,^  ;    \}6.7i\\  Erasfttus'   tj-^'ipmrn-^-s     z^v 
Gtn>efytonr'^  Stow  Surt*ev  of  L^wdon ;    Hell  SnrtM'y  cf  Popery ;   Carpr>Qt;er  Mtcrwtt^i 
Cottcrcll  Cassandra  I   Molle  Camrrarius*  Living  Library;    Staplt»ton    Re^ttr^  -/ r#. 
tntths   to   Jruell'j  School  for  Good  Litint: ;    Greswell    H/mns  :    ^    '      "   . 
Fnvinff  2^heater  of  Honour;   E,  Taylor  Behmrtt's    'Pheosophtck  Ph 
PWitica/  Plying  /ns*ftts  ;     Oxford  and  Cambridge  Enactments  , 
(E.F.T.S,);    Siiibhvi^  Anatomy  of  A bttses  \  Stnpdvne  of  Baby lytt   {)r..b..  I    '^.    ;    n= 
Pet  ra  logy  :  KhwAxx   Geological  Essays',   Steuarl  Planters*    Gftide  i    Saander*  J/w 
(yhters  ;  Loudon  and  Wise  Complete  Gardener;  J.  Imlson  SiAool  of  Art i  ILJ 
fJuide  against  iritcht's^    (Misccllaaeou*  and  Desiderata,} 


Miss  L.  A.  Burtt,  Welbourne,  Grantham. 

Bawdrn  Domexdity  Book^ 


[250-1 


•J.  BntJer.  Halliwell  Road,  Bolton.     [400.] 

Pcpy*  Diary. 

Miss  M.  J.  Btuler,  Rye.  Sussex.     [1800.] 

R<*v.  C.  MjiriibAlt  Gard^Hini:  and  Fishponds  \  Arbntlmol  Dwii  MeJicmlTn 
Journal ;  SalmoD  Synopsis  Medtcinm, 
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Miss  A.  Byington,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2450] 

Robertson  Sermons ;  Thoreau  Letters,  A  Yankee  in  Canada^  A  Week  on  ike  Concord 
River,  Maine  IVoods,  IValden  ;  Whipple  Ckaracter  and  Ckaracieristic  Men  ;  Howells 
Lady  of  tke  Aroostook',  S.  Judd  Margaret;  Poe  Works'^  Mrs.  Whitney  Leslie  Gold" 
ik7vaite.  We  Girls,  Patience  Strong's  Outings,  Oiker  Girls^  Gaywortkys^  Real  Folk, 
Hitkerto,  Sigkts  and  Itisigkts. 

A.  Caland,  Leeuwarden,  Holland.    [1300.] 
(Many  special  quotations.) 

J.  W.  Caldwell,  Laurenceburgh,  Dearborn  Co.,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [2400.] 

Karnes  Elements  of  Criticism',  Geikie  Life  in  tke  If^M^;  Ascham  Sckolemastet ; 
J.  Rogers  Glasse  of  Godly  Love',  J.  Lane  Tont  Tel'Trotk;  Passionate  Morrtce  1503; 
lell'Trotkes  New  Yeares  Gift  159^  ;  T.  Powell  Torn  of  all  Trades',  Bancroft  Footprints 
of  Time ;  Blackstone  Commentaries  ;  Cruse  Eusebius ;  C.  Wilkins  Bkagvat. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Caley,  353,  West  51st  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

J.  W.  Draper  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
•Mrs.  G.  M.  E.  Campbell,  Peckham.     [4000.] 

Rowe  Tamerlane,  Ambitious  StePmotker,  Fair  Penitent,  Ulysses;  Otway  Orpkan; 
Dryden  Aureng-Zehe ;  G.  Stanhope  Parapkrase ;  Bacon  Sylva,  Life  and  Deatk  ;  Paston 
Letters',  J.  Trapp  Abra-mul^. 

•J.  D.  Campbell,  29,  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W.*  [190.] 

Burt  Letters  from  Nortk  of  Scotland. 
Miss  Cann,  Plymouth.     [2500.] 

Hobbes  Considerations,  Art  of  Rkeioric,  Dialogue,  Ten  Dialogues',  Drayton  Poems', 
Wither  Britain's  Remembrancer. 

M.  Cann,  Plymouth.     [1650.] 

Prescott  Conquest  of  Mexico;  Grove  Correlation  of  Pkysical  Forces;  Pexin  Address  to 
Protestants  ;  N.  Biggs  New  Dispensatory. 

H.  H.  Carlisle  [Mill  Hill  School],  Southampton.     [750.] 

D' Israeli  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Carothers,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.     [1900.] 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  Memoirs;  B.  Franklin  Works;  R.  G.  White  Ei/ery- 
Day  Englisk  ;  C.  Mather  Magnalia  Ckristi. 

F.  J.  Carpenter,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [200.] 
Sir  T.  Browne  Ckristian  Morals. 

Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  (vol.  2). 
J.  P.  Carr,  B.A.,  Westward  Ho  I   Devon.     [400.] 

Bp.  Watson  Apology  for  Bible  ;  Trench  On  Parables,  Synonyms  of  New  Testament. 
Miss  A.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [200.] 

Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  (vol.  4). 

Miss  H.  A.  Carter,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Le  Conte  Religion  and  Science. 
J.  H.  Chamberlain,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [60.] 

Whitney  Life  and  Grorvtk  of  Language. 
R.  S.  Chamock,  New  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey.     [140.] 

(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 
•The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  Rochester. 

(Special  quotations.) 
H.  Chettle,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.     [1300.] 

Jas.  Mill  Britisk  India  ;  C.  BrontS  Skirley. 
Rev.  G.  Christian,  Redgate,  Uppingham.     [450.] 

Tourncur  Plays  (vol.  2). 
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E.  R.  Christie,  TunstalL     [looo.] 
I>ekkier  />^vx  |voL  4) ;  ).  R.  Green  Short  Hixicry. 

P.  CLirk,  United  Univereity  Club,  PaU  MaU.     [soa] 

Caxtan  PAris  and  VitnHt* 

P.  Clarke,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham*     L5°°-] 
Sir  J,  Ko*»  North'  West  PatMo^r, 

Mrs.  S.  Clements,  Shoemalcertown^  Montgomery,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     t^oo^] 
H.  R«ed  L<itMrt*  on  Englixk  Ltieruiurt,  Engiiah  Ptftix,  EmgiaJk  //I'jArjf^ 

T.  C.  Clough,  Aspatria^  Carlisle,     [800.] 

Hcjwood  Plays  {voL  3) ;  Hrome  Plays  (vol,  3I. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  uo,  East  S6th  Street,  New  York  Cily,  U.S.  A*     [6501] 

Sterne  SeHtttHitH.tAl  y tourney .. 

J,  CockbuTO,  Pine  Grove,  Selkirk.     [iSoa] 


i^wift  HWhs  ;  Bp.  Heveritlge:  PritntU  Thoughtt  •  TransaciioMM  «/  C^tri  */ Sfmm^iS0 1 
Mi»*  M Artioc^iu  Auiohiifj^raJ'hy  \  DerbaLin  Phytic^  Theolirgy  ;  Howitt  S^»h  cf  /#e  Sf* 
JjiL  Cockbum  yaumal^  Metwi*riah  <>/  ktf   Time,  Life  ^/  y^ffr^y  ;     f  1 


Palmfrsi*>m  ;  Araot  Critninal  Tfials  0/ Stotiand  \  Bevington  7,tir^rArjr  /. 
Aides',  Ba\ton  A  rrnigftmenf^/ Errvr;  Jsim&ififU  Nfrmjtx  Siy/hi^'uj  ;   U^I^.^l 
4t/ Li/erafun,    (Many  desiderata  and  special  quotatiost.) 

Mrs,  S.  Colenso,  Norwich.     [250.] 
HiacJuTay  Etfmmd, 

Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U,S,A.    [iSoo.] 
LotNrell  Among  My  Books ;  Emenoo  Poems  ;  .A.  Gray  B^tamjr. 

£,  H.  Cook,  B.  A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Warwick  Road,  Upper  Chtpton.  [2^] 
Miall  Xonevm/armtTi  I  S.  Haywrard  SermimM\   Lynch  Self- imp* ^»^y^m^mt^  TJ^if/ktm 
Trimai i  Sean  AthoMosin  ;  Sala  Ludy  Chesitrfieid \  Baldw.  Brovnt  JETcriraiws/jaMf  /nrfiji 
J,  Morm  Serwunu,    (Miscelfancous  quotations.) 

J.  C.  Coombs,  New  Bedford,  Mass,,  U.S.A.     [650.] 
D.  G.  Mitchell  Sesten  Stones. 

A.  H.  Coombs,  Keyford  School,  Frome,    [750.] 
Alison  History  iff  Emrop-e* 

Miss  A.  K.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,     [1500.] 

Wordsworth  Wa^tmer,  U'kiit  t>oe.  Sonnets '^  Blake  S«*»(^  of  i^mat^^mr*^r!^f^*\  C*^ 
Chnritrm,  ImamsunU  Address  1866;  Cloa|»lt  Pi/cnui  iirowsia^  i^itmmmls<  Idwiis'  Cm^- 
rid^e  Poems. 

Miss  E.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.    [1450,] 

Raleffffa  Last  Pight  of  Revenge;  Srlden  Table-falh;  Chester  I^e>9^t  MmHfyri  McA 
Eng/ffh  Langnage;  Teony»oo  Qneen  Mary*,  Haslitt  Eng/isk  P'ati*^ 

Mrs.  Coolc,  And  over.    [950.] 

TuUorh  English  Puritanism  ;  Hlackle  Songs  of  Religiem  mmd  l^ifm^  £mw9  of  t^Bif/h* 
lands  I  Pcard  Watrr-f arming ;  Shotthov^e  ^ohn /mgUsant, 

J.  J,  Cope,  10,  Elgin  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [1300.] 

Foote  MaytfT  of  Garraft;  Court  Marital  on  Sir  J.  Ci>/^;  Saltnan  I>^^^^  J/VjVjrt. 
Burnet  Lift  and  Death  of  Earl  Rocftcittr\  Wbittrnrk  ComfUtf  B^!s*h  ef  ltit4ft;  O^ 
pepper  Enghik  Physiciam  ;  Hurke  Chargr  agatnst  IVartmt  f/as4*M^, 

Mm  E.  A.  Cossins,  Calne.     [750-] 

Miss  Martineaa  //Ins f rations  of  Pi?liti(at  Ecomosnsf  (vol.  l). 
Rev,  F,  Countryman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [20501] 

Edwards  frrrdom  of  Will;  H.  Walpole  Castle  of  Otramiv*  Riclus4soa  Oh»^i 
Middleton  Ctcero. 

•J.  M,  Cowper,  Canterbury.     [25.] 
Pmrish  Rejguierr  ofCanterinty, 
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H.  Cox,  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     [lOO.] 

M.  Drayton  Agirtcourt. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Crake,  Holmfirth,  Huddersfield.     [550.] 

Mrs.  Oliphant  Chronicles  of  Carlingford^  Salem  Chapel \    Chalmers  Asironomital 
Discourses. 

Miss  M.  E.  Craney,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [900.] 

Betterton  The  Stage  \  H.  Walpole  Memoirs  of  George  III, ;  Buraey  Hts/oiy  of  Music, 

C.  J.  A.  Crawley,  High  School,  Nottingham.     [200.] 

Green  Physical  Geology. 

Miss  E.  M.  Creak,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport.     [1300.] 
Maurice  Prophets  and  Kings  ;  Bain  Senses  and  Intel  led, 

T.  G.  Creak,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Stockport.     [700.] 
Brewster  Life  of  Newton, 

H.  P.  Croft  on,  Manchester.     [1550.] 

Pecock  Repressor. 

W.  E.  Crofts,  Bideford,  Devon.     [500.] 

M.  Arnold  Poems  ;  Jevons  Principles  of  Science ^  Logic, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Cross,  4,  Mylne  Street,  Myddelton  Square,  E.G.     [90.] 

Mangan  Poems.    (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 
Miss  F.  E.  A.  Crosse,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Guildford.     [400.] 

G.  P.  R,  James  Damley\  W,  CoUms  Woman  in  White  \  Lytton  Godolpkin. 

B.  H.  Cunnington  [Mill  Hill  School],  Devizes.     [140.] 
Addison  Dialogues  on  Medals. 

C.  W.  Cunnington  [Mill  Hill  School],  King's  College,  London.     [500.] 

Mivart  Elements  of  Anatomy. 
Mrs.  G.  Curgenven,  113,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.     [200.] 

Fortnum  Maiolica. 

Miss  Curgenven,  ii,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W.     [400] 

Nichol  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  \  J.  R.  Green  Readings  from.  English  History, 
Miss  R.  Curgenven,  1 1,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W.     [200.] 

Dowden  Shakspere  Primer. 

Miss  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye,  Sussex.     [900.] 

Wellington  Dispatches. 

Miss  B.  C.  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye.     [150.] 

Singer  History  of  Playing  Cards. 

F.  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye.     [20a] 
O.  Walker  Education. 

H.  B.  Curwen  [Mill  Hill  School],  Westridge,  Hampstead,  N.W.     [150.] 

Barham  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust,  13,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.     [130.] 
Rymer  Fcedera  (English  parts). 

R.  N.  Cust,  64,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.     [600.] 

Bunyan  Holy  War;  Hakluyt  Voyages;  Keher  Poems, 
E.  Dakin,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [150.] 

F.  W,  Myers  Poems. 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer  [Mill  Hill  School],  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W.     [800.] 
Tait  and  Stewart  Unseen  Universe ;  Tait  Recent  Physical  Science, 

Phil.  Trans.  1882-3-4.  41 
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[5C«0 


[1650.] 


Miss  L.  G.  Daniel,  Stonegravds,  Chesierfidd, 
Scott  Kfnti-xartk. 

♦R.  Danks,  Chestnut  Walk,  Worcester.     [130.] 
Butler  /iimaiHj. 

*C.  Daubcny,  Combe  Down,  Bath.     [560,] 
KeightlfV  llhiory  of  Englattd. 

Rev.  A.  Davies,  Coombc  Road,  South  Croydon. 
Milma,!]  Latin  ChristiaHity^ 

B,  Dawson,  The  Mount,  Hampstead*     [300.] 
Gladitone  Mtrnteric  Synchroniifm. 

Mrs*  T.  F.  C.  DeroArest,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [60  ] 

J.  Bartlett  \ffsican  Bou*tdnry, 

Miss  De  Xalorp,  Clevedon  Hall^  Somerset,     [450.] 

Duke  of  Aruyll  Reitc**  <*/  Af^Jt' ;  Cb»lmer«  CnHsiitHiioH  *<•/ .\fan. 
J.  H.  Dewhurst  [Mill  Hill  School],  Skipton,  Yorks.     [400.] 

Sir  J.  Heracbel  Pty*i*/tir  Ltcturti. 

H.  Dixtin,  124^  De  Bcauvoir  Road,  N.     [1500*] 

C»  StatiftirJ  Symbiih  0/  Christ  i  Scott  Potm*,  Lady  of  the  Lake* 

C.  E.  Dobic,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [3700.] 

F.  Grevilk-  Life  of  Suineyx  I.uttrell  Hrief  Retation',  Cormjfk>nd^nce  0f  ScigntijSc M«m 
(Rijaudj;  Wi\  Ox/ordshirt,  Siafftfrdshirt  \  Gutch  Collection  of  Curioi$ti€*» 

Mrs.  Dobson»  South  Shields.     [500.] 

Merlin  (pt,  i.  E.E.T.S.), 

T.  Dohson,  South  Shields.     [2200.] 

Dcf  Foe  Moll  Flandert,  Captain  SinfUion,  Eng-Utk  TradamaH^  I/iMiory  9/  j 
ffistofye/Ap/^iiritioHs  ;  Merlin  {E,E.T.S,). 

W.  Doig,  Broomhall,  Sheffield.     [550.] 
CoDgTcve  Piayt, 

•W.  Douglas,  %  S%.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill.     [33,000.] 

Teiifiyinn  Lt'^'ct's  T^'^f\  Mi»8  Braddon  Lady  Audi^fx  Sfcrrt,  I/e**rr  Dumhmw^  Om^  ] 
m  Clod,  Af*tvra  ftcydi  Scott  lV»>odsttyck  „  Mrs.  Wooil  Clinftnin^sx  ^I&rkbam  Fnvm  ] 
Srti  ;  Wallace  Auxtralujtia  \  Bastes  Central  America;  Jtjhniton  AJ'rita  \  F.  Uovri* 
Britiik  Birds  ^  Brttisk  Miftkx  \  Nam  Voya^  to  Polar  Sea-  Kit^bArd«on  Cj\tJjt.^ . 
Tyndall  I'^rvj^mrMts  t>/  Stieme,  /li'at  ;  Butian  Brain  ;  Prof.  Grevn  Ci»a/ ;  MacTT 
Physical  Geograjtky  of  Sea  ;  HIake  Koolopy  ;  H.  Spencer  Biology  \  D.  AVilsoii  A»^ 
kiitoric  Man  ;  Lubbock  Metamorphoses  0/  Insects^  Wild  Fitter rs ;  tr*  FoMc/ut"*  tW- 
trerte*,  Infrlit  Our  Auitrul  Coujitns:;  Wrifbt  Animal  Li/c\  G.  AUcn  CoJfjmr  .Vav: 
Tya»  Wild  Flotcers ;  Wrajiall  Life  in  tke  S*fa  ;  Wbewelf  /ndicaiions  0/  thtf  Crr^«r\ 
Latikcster  Dei^fneration  j  Owen  Skeleftm  and  Teeth  ;  Patteraoti  Zoology  ;  Gunll'v 
Fishes  \  Wil«>tt  Farming \  Roicoe  Chemistry  \  Darwin  Mmxments  of  Pl^U*  Woc^ 
ward  Fossil  Shells;  Quincjr  CompUat  Disprnsaltiry  \  tr.  Lt^mmePs  Natur-e  0/  /.i/>' 
F.  BaJcewetl  Geolct^  for  Schools;  J.Vouiig  Ceramic  Art;  li.  Richardson  £>i*m^k*^*  ■ 
M<0drm  Life%  Le  Conic  MomKular  fisittn  ;  Hartinf;  Brititk  Animals  iLxfincii  S^ki^ 
of  Arts  Journal',  ¥  a^rr^r  On  Lanj^nage  ;  Miv9.Tl  Flententary  A  nattrmy,  Caf;  '-  -  * 
Z^ogy,  Palteontclti^  ;  Hulme  Wild  Flmvers  ;  F.  Bell  Gegeribaier*t  C^ 
Anaf&my\  Thoma*  Diseases  vfWotnenx  Dubritig:  Diieases  f>fSkin;  Roosa  j" 
Far;  Peatlrc  Ovarian  THmt^urs  \  HxilHock  Cax^unx'  Midwifery;  Qrou; 
Urinary  Orf^ans'  Clark  Van  der  HoeveH*x  Zoology:,  Roberts  Handboiok  of 
\AX,<g  Bile\  Hoi  den  Human  Osteology;  A.  Hamilton  Ner\>ons  Z^wajr* ;  Cohen 
£}t9^tse$\  Walton  Diseases  0/  thr  hye;  YnWtfv  Diaeases  of  Lungs;  T  ^^rfAMA.  Fr^cHn 
0fSmrgrty\  Burnett  £'#1^-;  K}\ort  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Van  Buren  Diseas^^  ef  Cemtf- 
Urinary  Organs  %  King«ett  Animal  Chemistry ;  Thudicbotn  Chev^ical  Pky»ui«Cy 
Patkcrlogy  0/  tke  L'rine;  Harlcy  A/aferia  Medica;  Bentlcy  Botany;  Fox  Oi^tu  m^ 
Anttfume;  ^taxlh  Glaucoma  ;  Fown^  Ckrmisfrv  ;  E.Wihon  Ana  torn  ixfs  Vadr  M^*^'' 
Haberihon  Diseases  of  the  AManwn  ;  J  one*  and  Sieveking  Patkol*>gicmi 
lliompson  Diseases  of  Prvtstate* 

J.  J.  Dow,  Fambaiilt,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.     [iioo.] 

Bumct  History  of  Ozvh  Time  ;  tr.  Emsmns^  Morite  Encomium. 
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Mrs.  Dowdcn,  Rathmmcs,  Dublin.     [450.] 
M,  Amotd  Poems ^ 

Sylvan  Drey,  BaUimore^  MaryUmI,  U.S.A.     [170.] 

Wecms  Life  of  WttihiH^Un. 
Prof.  T.  M.  Drown,  Lafayette  College,  EiLston,  Pa.,  U.S.A,     [1800.] 

Rtty-rnond  Gfomiry  0/ MiHtng  Tfrms. 

Miss  E.  Druilt,  8,  Strathmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.     [500.] 
Sir  T*  Browne  Nydrioini^hia, 

Miss  K.  Druitt,  8,  .Sirathmore  Gardens*  VV.     [2600.] 

PlAyford  Skiii a/ AfuAuk  \  Morlcy  frtttyiductum  fti  Afusicke  ;  Wesley  Pmlms  &»  Hymtti. 

R.  Druitt*  Christchurch,  Hants.     [3700.] 

Hamrnond  On  thf  Pu\imx\  De  Foe  Voyagt  rxmnti  the  Watld\  T.  Brown  HWAs. 
II.  C  Drury  [Mill  Hill  School],  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin.     [1000,] 

Liidy  Hi?rbcrt  HSbHrr's  Rimrni  tkf  l\\>tlti  •,  V,  Stcwnson  Miiu'ttn  FieUs. 
Alejc.  Duane,  Tonipkinsville,  Staten  Island,  U-S.A.     [200.)  ♦ 

H;iwthonie  Frrt$ch  and  Itttttan  Jf*umah\  J,  Kftill  Eixays  AH  Anitrntt  CEamffrnX' 
Rev.  E.  J.  Dukes,  41,  Barnsbury  Street,  blington.     [350-] 

Owwi  Mind  ef  God,  Hoh  Sf^trit. 
A.  B.  C.  Dunbar,  41,  Great  Riissell  Street.  W,C. 

Eccitst'oMttftil  wards  from  tMnaus  ttmrcft. 

T.  Duncan  [Mill  Hill  School],  Grave  HUl.  Otley,  Yorkshire.     [250.] 

M.  Dairici  Unorihodox  Lottdtnt. 

•D.  Durell,  2,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G.     [450.] 

Motteui  Rtihifiaii  ;  Birrow  Serm&n4* 

C.  E,  Edmunds,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co.,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [300*] 
T,  Norton  CttlvtWx  Inxtiiutrt* 

A.  Edwards,  Chapmansford,  Whitchurch,  Ha^nts.     [50a] 
Wintipr  Hvibandry,  Dalrympk  Trax'th  m  S^mn. 

C.  P.  Edwards,  2,  Sidney  Villas,  Elliott  Road,  Turnham  Green. 


[550.] 


Freeman  Genrraf  Sket>rh  ^/ Hmtvj^AH  Hniory ;  E.  Jordan  Dixt-mrtitof  Naturat  Batkt*  j 
Goldsmitb  Beau  J^ttik  ;  Rutter  I'\tHikU/\  M.  Conway  Piigrimtagt  EArthward* 

P.  Edwarrb  [Mill  Hill  School],  Rochester.     [800.] 

(From  vArioufl  fources.) 

'Miss  Eisdcll,  Colchester.     [5000.] 

MorrU  Earikiy  Pnradnei  Ru«kin  Uttto  this  Lasf,  Stsamt  and  Liffes^  Quf^m  ef  ike. 
Atr,  Efkici  i>f  tkc  Dnit,  Ltctutrs  on  Art\  H,  Macmillan  Tru*  l^'mt,  Bible  Teackinja  in 


Nature  \  Trench  Lectnrex  oh  the  Xftntcies;  Jean  Injtelow  Ptie^Ht;  LindJry  iVuimrui 
SyMiem  *ff  BtftttHY  \  E.  Irving  BabyliJH  nnd  infideltiy  \  Cctwper  PritfiUe  Carrrtpffmdtnct ; 
Robert*  Ci*tv£s  BthiuM^m  ;  Ohvor  KtemtHtary  Btt/nMy, 

Miss  C.  Ellis,  Belgrave,  Leicester,     [iooo.] 

Bunyan  y/t'/jc  Ci'/iif ;  Steele  TitiUr\  .\ddtaoa  Rommemdt  Bofwn, 
Miss  G.  Ellis,  Stgneleigli,  Leicester.     [110.] 

Adam  Srnitb  Wealth  of  Natumi, 
Miss  M.  Ellis,  Betgrave,  Leicester.    [250.] 

T.  £11  wood  Aul^wj^rafhy* 
F.  T,  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [5800] 

RoK«r»  A^MMtfM  :  Ckrottkon  VitoduHenxe  1430  \  Peter  Pindar  IV&rJks,    (Ktany  niftcel- 
laneotti  quoUtioat.J 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset,     [5600.] 

QoLve  Prtmifix^  Christianity -,  Thackeray  A'^wrtJiwri ;  Buckle  rrW/ikd/firM;  iT.RtidUm't 
Amctfmt  Ht*t(try ;  Catlin  North  Amerii^n  Indiamt  \  Cowper  PaemM, 


nu 
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Miss  F.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  SoraerseL     [1250] 

\lr«.  JaiDMoa  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari,  Ltgends  0/  Mimeatic  Ord*rt\    Goslbenl 
Pursuit  i>/  Holmesi^ 

MUs  M.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [250,] 
Rouse  Heavefity  Unttfersity. 

Talfourd  Ely,  10.  Eldon  Road.  Hampstcad,  N.W. 

JobotOd  Rasseitu, 

Rev.  C.  F.  England.  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds.     [400-I 
H.  Reynold*  J^hn  ike  Baptist. 

A.  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Laurel  Cottage,  Mill  Hill.     [3J00] 

R,  Burton  Gt^Htia-Lnndx  UlAck,  Stranre  .4 cff^fn/unn  it/ a  PAaeitm,  Primc^xM  0/  TkMiti 
Cjtrlyle  FrrJttric  the  Great  %  B/icA/tH^-  Homtlie^  (E.E.T.S.J* 

H.  A,  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.    [2500.] 

Paiif<5  AdttAHced  Texf-fioak  of  Gettlosyx  Rut  ley  Sfudr  of  Recks  \  Htts1«7  AmAiamt  ti 
Inverfebratt  AHrfHiils\  ytturnal  of  LinntMan  Society  \  .V>iture.     (,Mi>ceIlji&eoas.ll 

•Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  Llanwrin,  Machynlleth* 
Hakluyt  Vttyages^voh  i);  R,  Leitiungc  QHCVfdo. 

Herbert  A-  Evans,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [200a] 

C.  An»tev  A'ew  Linth  Guide  \  Faruqdar  Beaux*  St n%tagcm,x  D'Urfcy  J/  -> 

l^thensdgo  ^IffiM  of  Mi*de\  B.  Janson  Volp^one.  Silent  U'oman^AlcAen&tMt,  »• 

kis  Mumour^  Battkolomrw  Fatr,  Sad  SkefikcrJ,  Stafiie  of  dVeiss  \   DeaQmoTi  >  b#r 

Playx,  Scvrnful  Latiy  \  Fletcher  M,  Thomas  \    Flctchcir  atid  MjtsvDger  Jz**ler  ttt.'tM^i 
CffUMaixseur. 

n,  B.  Evans  [Mill  Hill  School],  Tyndall's  Park,  Bristol.     [20a] 

Harbam  fngpidsby  Legends, 

Miss  Ewen,  Eccleston»  Chester,     [850,] 

MJBs  YanRo  Cameos  ;  W,  [rving  B rutrrhfidge  Null. 

J.  E,  Ewen,  Ecc!eiton,  Chester.     [150,] 
Hunyan  Grace  Ab^mndin^, 

W.  E,  Fales,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [25. J 
Keot  Cemmen/itriea, 

C,  J*  Farr,  Broadcbalke»  Salisbury,     [^500.] 

E   Mellor  Prieitk&od\  Brewiter  Mx^re  Worlds  than  One  \  H.  Roff«rs  Seiip*e  etfP^^X 
J.  Parker  Paraclete ;   Bryce>  ffi^ly  Roman  Empire ;  M'Coah  Diinne  GtrvtifmmeMf;  Loc^|er 


[240] 
Aiiiie  Hradativei  /Vgm; 


Astronomy,  GvsWCxa  Physical  Geogra^ky^     (6eiideraUj 

Miss  E.  M.  Farrand,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Juf*t'|yn  ,%'-•«?  Eui^lattd  Riirittes,  /Ww  Engltind  Vayagesi 
Vcnka.Wo'n  I ndmn  U'arsi,  Journal  tf  ike  Ptlgrim*. 

Miss  E.  A.  Fawsett,  Baumber,     [750 J 

Prctcott  Philip  It, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Fayers,  Yeadon,  Leeds,     [jooo] 

Po|H!  Etxiiy  on  Man,  Moral  Efiayx^  Safi^Ao,  January  and  May^  Ummc^mid^  Jl.j<l|wiPl 
Sherlock  Discourses  \  Hkimiltoti  Bert kt*tlet's  Art  of  Dyeing,  Cotquhoun  Ctmmnmevre  a^ 
Police  of  River  I'kames ;  Addison  Ca/<7,  7'kg  Drummer  \  Colendipe  SkaJkcMp^^trt  S^dksi 
Chalroen  Evidences. 

G.  L.  Fen  wick,  Chester.     [2200J 

TbomaA  Poena ;  Byron  Plays  ;  Goldsmitli  DmerUd  Vitimgt„ 
Mtss  Ferguson,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [S20.] 

Stanley  Jewish  Chnrtk. 

D.  Ferguson,  Colombo,  Ceylon.     [550.] 

ICbox  Historical  Nartai ion  of  Ceylon  ;  G.  Macdoiiald  Poems  :  E.  Arnold  Lig^iafAnt^ 
R.  F.  Ferguson,  9,  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.     [500  ] 

Sir  W*  HAtailton  Work$\  ^m\ti3  Critical Miscellames. 
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E   C.  Feman»  78,  Gower  Street.  W,C.    t9SO.] 

W.  Colfins  Poemi ;  Lord  LaimJownc  Po^ms  ;  Lecky  Eutvpt  m  i^h  Century, 
Mrs.  B.  Ferrey»  55,  Inverness  Terrace,  W.     [500.] 

Law  Strioas  Ca/l. 

Miss  H.  Field,  58,  Grosvenor  Road,  Canonbury,  N.     [1150.] 

Kingnley  Afitcei/anux  :  Addinon  Dialaffn^M  01*  Xiedith  ;  Halfour  Stewart  Htai* 

Aliss  Margaret  Field,  Rownton,  Northallerton-     [150.] 

Genfryiies  {  E ,  E  .T  .S . ) » 

A.  11.  Fison,  St.  Clerc,  Scvenoaks.     [Soo.J 

Lydl  PrincipltM  0/  G*x>hgy* 
•F.  G.  Fitch,  S,  Lancaster  Terrace,  R^ent*s  Park,  N.W*     [aoo.] 

EikoH  Btutltkt. 

II.  M,  Fitz- Gibbon,  M.A.,  DubJin.     [1500.] 

Heywood  Plays  (vol.  a);  KJo«lak<?  Crtmea  \  Clery  Minor  Tactt'cxx  Webb  Fami%  Fifc- 
Cookson  Arntifs  tif  tht  Balkans  :  Herman  Caiffai ;  Awdeley  FtwtemHit  of  Vacabondti  ; 
Scribntr*s  Mn^azine  ;  Ford  Brvkrm  tttari. 

Miss  E.  Fit2' Randolph,  36,  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.    [550.] 
HAmerton  !n1itlech*al  Life  \  E.  F.  Burr  Ad  Fidfm, 

Kev.  F.  G.  Fieay,  M.A.,  55,  Ayondale  Square,  S.E. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Ptays. 

W.  H.  Flecker,  Eastbourne.     [150.] 
Carlyle  Sartar  Resarfus, 

A.  E.  Fletcher  [Mill  Hill  School],  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool.    [500.] 

l>ick«n«  NtcholAs  Niekh&y,  Dinnd  C^pp*f^^id\  Mia*  Mulocfa  !^tfAtt  HaH/ox},  Lytiott 

J^^iffkt  and  Morning, 

Rev,  C.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Earls  Croome,  Oxrord,    f  550.] 

JohoiOD  Letfert  (vols,  i  and  a}. 
W,  Fbyd^  Binningham.    [850,] 

Jobnaon  Ran^bltr, 

G.  E.  Foster,  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.     [50.] 

W,  R.  Al|f«r  DtK trine  of  Future  Lift. 
J.  H.  Foster,  Forlsmotith,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.     [150  ] 

ThAXx^'^  Military  yi>Hmal\  tJoidimilli  Naturat  Histx^» 

Miss  M.  A.  Foster,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.     [425.] 
Appleton  S^mwHt  \  Goldsiaitb  Natnral  Hixtttry^ 

Mrs.  Fowle,  Milverlon,  Somerset.     [750,] 
Scott  Lait  MiHs/rKl\  Help»  Sitcial  PressMre. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Durham.     [625.] 

J?i^»  Chapter  Act*  (Sartee4}  ;  N^wminxttr  Cartnlaria  (Sufteei) ;  MtmfftnU  ^ 
RipoH  (Surteesj. 

W.  W,  Fowler,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford*     [900.] 

Beauniont  and  Fletcher  Plays^ 

Miss  A.  Foxall,  Edgbaston,  Binningham.     [11,250.] 

Joanna  Baillic  Poemj  \  Carlyle  Prnt  and  Present,  Miicellamiet ;  Mrs.  Browning: 
Patfrns',  Scott  Anti^fWiry'  Goldsmith  Plays  \  Whcwrll  Hiitory  of  Inditctive  Science^-. 
Comptir  Odyxseyi  h\c\\  Elementr  if  Getftogy\  W.Smith  Stmta/deftti^rd;  Mautidrell 
yamrmey  to  Jerusalrm  \  J,  Martincaii  EndenVifmr  after  Christian  Life\  tr.  Ptmteft 
Hittifify  «f  Drugs  \   Tyndall  Fragments  of  Science  ;  Jaine*  L  Counter* blast  \^  Penitent 


Hi  George  Progress  and  Poverty  \  Kltaconibe 


Confession  1618  ;  Fre«ii3aa  AncAitectnre 
BefUafChitfvk. 

F.  Franke,  Halle  a,  Saale.     [750  ] 
MacCormiic  Antia/tic  Surgery ;  Ejirte  Pkii^hgjt  a/Bngiitk  Tmtgu*» 
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R  F,  Frankland,  14,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.     [50] 
Husky  Hume. 

J,  H.  French,  Regent's  Park  Collie,  N,W.     [180.] 
Fanar  Hitencc  and  V^uti  of  Ctni. 

Mra.  H.  H,  Furness,  Phikdelpbia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [lOO.] 
Mrs.  Ipchbald  Stm/ln  Stoo'^ 

♦F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.     [&J 
15,000  or  20,000.] 

Payocll  Saiernr  Rr^^/m^ft]  Order  0/  Hospttalii  Sfceuaii  /»Ai»»/rrV  Gtaidei  Q.SmA 
Laboratory;  Children  CArmtea/ AMatyjiis;  K.  JanifrBon  Aftntraioxyi  ILirwAo  GetiifffKai 
Esjiays  ;  I  mi  sod  Sckoi*/  of  Arf\^  Loudon  and  Wi*e  Complete  Gnrd^n^er  \  Bcdd^^Me*  Tl^db; 
Stocquclcr  British  Imdtt,  (Several  thouiands  of  select  quotations  and  cuttinfv  fna 
ae«r«papen ;  aa  well  as  many  ipccial  quotatluns  searched  for  at  Britt&b  Muteusd  j 

Rev.  W.  S.  Candy,  Holy  Cross,  Norwich.     [1250.] 

T.  RurrouKhea  Exponifton  of  Htysrn  \  PreBton  jXrtv  Covenant,  BrrAsipIeiie  cf  F*xA\ 
Boko  a  Inztrrtctionsjttr  Ctmtfort  of  Affiicted  Consciences  \  U,  Smith  SrrjmomLi^ 

Miss  F.  A.  Garland,  Bowness,  Windermere,     [500.] 

Four  SttpplicaiioHs  (E.E.T.S.)  ;   F.  Conder  Trnt-Lifr  in  Paletttme. 

Prof.  J,  M.  Gamett,  Ellicott  City.  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [icxx>.] 
Gower  Cottfesiio  A  mantis. 

Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,  Preswylfa^  Llandudno,     [3750.] 

H*  Spencer   Firxt  PriHt:iptes\   J,    Gill^crt   Chriifian   Atonrmeni^    Fuller   //»/?  . 
Prof  a  ne  Sta  ff. , 

A.  E.  Gatward  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bancroft,  Hkcliin,     [ioo(x] 
DickenB  Mutual  Friend  ;   Mac^ulay  MitttiH,  Mackia%>elh\ 

Miss  E.  B.  Geach,  43,  Thurloc  Square,  S.W.     [800.] 

T,  Sheridan  Peniuji ;  Earl  of  Rotromtoon  Esttt_y  on  Translnird  I^Vinv;  A. 
Pastoi'als  \  Dryde-n  ASsalom  and  Achitiypkel,  Medal ;  Sir  J.  BeaumoDt  JTjjuuiniwfJ 
Dooham  Cooper's  HUL 

•H.  Bucks  Gibbs,  Aldcnham  House,  Elstrec.     [2850.] 

N.   htrvc  Btmftvrttfvm*s  SpecitiHm\  Life  *jf  St,  Kaikcrtne*   Ric-har«K    << 
War<l  I'til^tii  Bri/tiriftuux}   Hylton  Scala  PerfectioHis  \  MarLham   Ca- 
larger  number  in  fomtcr  tiioc*.!    Also  special  quotations  contributed  to  t : 

Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  4,  Duke  Street,  PortJand  Place,  W.     [i5<x] 

Gohling  tr.  Ilrminxe'x  Pint  ill. 
•Vicary  Gibbs»  St.  Dunstmi^s,  Regent's  Park,  N.W,     [i  100.] 

Whittinton  i^Hljfran'ai  Sbtiridan  P/ars;  Goldsmith  Plays',  Smollett  Jii^erirk  i 

De  Quincey  dnarx  ;  \Iac^uIav  Miser llaMeotts  Writings  \  H.  VV'^luok*  //ititvru-  /Xm4ti. 
W .  Parry  Tfytrrh  of  Sir  A .  SherUy ;  T.  Stanley  Pi^ms ;  Fuller  GiKni  TJktm^iiJ^  m  jM 
lymif^f  ctc.»  li'ifUHOed  CtnticieHee, 

Mrs.  H.  Giffard,  75,  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W,     [800.] 
Richardson  Sir  C.  GramdiMtm  ;  Wat»on  History  of  Philip  fh 

Miss  Giffard,  Gothic  Lodge,  Lealhcrhead.     [290a] 

Soothcy  Dpctt*r\    With**r«  Juximiiiti-^  Shjiktpt^Te  Sonnrts  \   Tilney  Locrtme;  Ismf^    ' 
Pntdigal  1605  ;   Rowley  Btrtk  tf  Merlin  ;   Y.trkihire  Tmjiedy  i6o4  ;    £tdsc^r»i  //A  HJiqfr^ 
Lffe  of  Thomax  Lord  Cmmwell  i6o3  ;  Harleian  Macellany  (vol.  a). 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gillingtoii,  Brookwood^  Woking.     [1000.] 
T.  Norton  Calvin* s  InstitHin. 


.^. 


Mtss  Goodier,  Wilmslow,  Manchester,     [looo] 
Myers  Catholic  Thoughts^ 

Miss  B.  hi.  Goodier,  VVilmslow,  Manchester.     [950.] 

Mis*  Martineao  //InstralioHs  ef  Pa/itica/ £ccMamy{vith  i);  De  Quiacey SpamM M^ 
iary  Nun  ;  Troll  ope  Orley  Flarm*  ^^ 
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J,  S.  Goodman  [Mill  HiH  Scbool],  West  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.     [250.] 
Wattt  Imfirowm^^Ht  of  the  Mind. 

E,  E.  Goodrich,  Via  Mogcntst,  Florence.     [275.] 

W*  W.  Story  iTa^  di  Roma  ;  Bn?t  Hartc  Wifrkx  ;   Hawthwrae  TraH^ormaiivH. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Gorton.  FaycUeviHe,  Arkansas,  U.S.A.     [1800,] 

J.  G.  Holland  f/hfory  of  IVtii  Afassa^Attjrffs,  Hay  Path,  Tiicomb's  L*fien,  G^ld 
Foil,  Afia  Gif^er/'s  Carrrr,  LrjisoHs  mm  Lifi^,  Letferis  to  tJnf^  Jtmextjs,  Piaim  Talk,  MarbU 
PfXfjSkifcy^  Arthur  BttHMuttiiie,  Mntrta  iff  the  A/anie,  Savem  Oakf, 

Miss  Graham,  Ormiston,  Hawick.    [1000]. 
O.  W.  Hulmcj  Atttocrat. 

Miss  J.  Graham,  Lowood,  MUt  llilL     [150.] 

C.  E,  Grant,  Kind's  College,  Cambridge.     [1500.] 

Divrs  and  Pauper  i  W.  .Ir  Word  el ;  lavcrtiiT  Pn>vcfht  af  Si>hmwHi  Gmrdtn  pf  Wx^tmt  j 
C»aU>o  Vttujt  Pat  runt  i  Veron  'fitatne  cfFrurwtUt 

G.  C.  Graves,  Southampton.     [750,] 
l^^can  Eisayx, 

J.  A,  Graves,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Willia  Ptncilh'nKi  Sy  tht  « V- 
C.  Gray,  Draxmont,  Wimbltrdon  Hill,  S/W.     [i7»000.] 


[250.] 


ManrTat  Jac^b  Faithfut^,  Midshipman  Ea$y,  Japkei  in  Search  fif  a  Father*.  AWmipi 
mm^m  SxtiMctHm  ^  Aberntithy  ^ttnrica/  ObsertHtfions  ;  Lever  Jack  Hinton ;  Miii 
Maftinttau  IttustrattPnM  ^f  Pt^titical  Ecim*imy  (vol.  8>:  Froude  C«i4ir\  Lord  Bruuitbam 


British  Ci'Mstitution  \  \lisf  A.  H.  XCdtvarcU  looo  Miles  uh  the  jVile',  Trr}nope  Betton 
I£itafe\  Kinf^lAy  Hypatm\  Lane  Arabian  Nij^hfsj  P.  Ntchotion  Practiiol  Huildfr; 
fio!iiiir<:U  ^ahnjtctn*,  Addiion  and  Sti'eie  Sf^cttttor^  Taller  \  K.  Dana  Before  the  Mast  \ 
Pkili>fi*f^kiiPiti  fr^m^actions  of  Royal  Society  (6  vole.}.    {Many  xpecial  tjuotatiotii.] 

Mrs,  Gray,  Draxmont,  Wimbledon  Hill,  S.W,     [1300.] 
Jer.  TayJor  Great  Exemplar  j  Addison  aud  Steele  Spectator, 

G,  J,  Gray,  5,  Downing  Place^  Cambridge.     [1600.] 

Bumi^t  Ki^hts  of  Primes  i    K^lcij^h  Alahmtet;    Wilkitu  Maikemaiical  Mu^fh\    L. 
Morni  Ode  iif  Life  \  J.  Vile\iiti:v  Metallp^raphia, 

Miss  E,  Green,  Leicester.     [1200,] 

Ca^mphetW  Pt^emx  ;  Kobertton  Charles  K  ;  Palcy  A\atural  TheoUjo",  Christian  Evidence*, 

Miss  M.  S.  Green,  Leicester.     [200.] 

Gay  Fables, 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Green,  Oxford.     [1600.] 

.Mis*  Martiaeau  History  of  the  Peace  \  Conttable  Sonmts ;  UarrUon  Engtamd^ 

Dr.  W.  A.  Grccnhill,  Hastings.     [90.] 
Sir  T.  BrowTDc  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

•Rev.  W.  Gregor,  M.A,,  PitsUgp,  Fraserbufgh.     [800.] 

T  Scott  Belgihe  Pismtre\  Trial  of  the  Regicide*  1660 ;  C  Tldo  Nithry  t/Relstim  J 
ftuimciitm^  fitr  Oratory  1659. 

C  F,  Greig,  Lcssncss  Heath,  Kent,     [iicxj.] 
Dixon  T'UM  Queens;  Mi»»  Yong«  Cameos  xSismondPs  History  of  th*  /Miiatt  JtepubJics, 

•Robert  W.  Griffith,  Llandaff.     [55a] 
Mch^m  Sfhcflrmaster^  7oxophiius\  MsLiae  History  of /nstitutiam*. 

S.  Griffith,  Henbury,  Bristol.     [75*^] 

Saadcraon  Tivelve  Sermons*,  Generydes  {KM.T.S.)^ 

J.  Griffith,  Luclon,  Kingsland,  Hcxeford.     [750.] 
Livincstone  Zambesi, 
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W.  Griflfiihs,  Regents  Park  College,  N.W.     [lOO.] 
Huxlej  Cray-Jixk, 

•Leo  H.  Grindon,  Manchester.     [650.] 
Lytfi  DiMiotns\  Grind  on  Life. 

Rev.  G.  Gunn,  Stichitl,  Kelso.     [900.] 
Maine  History  0/  Ittstitutions  \  Ac^dtmy  iSBo-8z< 

Miss  Gunning  \  see  Miss  J.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Haffer,  Wrexham,     [850.] 

W»tcntt  Study  l'/  thf  Gosfieh\   R.  W.  Dale  Aionemer$i%    H.  Rog^er*  Sm^ 
Oriffin  of  titbit  i  E'  White  Lt/f  in  CkrisL 

Miss  Haig,  Blairhill,  Rumbling  Bridge,  Stirling,     [iioo.] 

Glenoy  Handbook  to  tk^  F/im>t*r  Garden  \  *  Sto«rhcng«  *  Briiith  Si^*ti,  K»«9f 
Comitif^  Disasters  X  J.  Intrli*  Sport  and  Work',  Gardt^rr^s  CArxtnicie  %  SaTd  GaiUi^ 
and  Daylight ;  Greenei-  Gnu  \  Poynter  Lectvrts  on  Art ;  Holub  Strtwm  >**t*o  «•  y 
Africa  \  it  L.  Steveii son  /Vrxr/«/A«j /**»*■  r«^»r<f ;  Vi,^^c:nc^  Sociality \  P.  G^reg-i^w* 
the  Zudinex  Wmx\%  Jason,    (MbcellaneoasJ 

A.  Hailstone,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [2250.] 

Sir  H.  li>^yy  Agrii-niturai  Chrmisiry\  Bent  ham  Princi^Ut  0/  M^raU  nnd  Zj^ihhm; 
Scolt  Afarmtim ',  Co\cT\iigG  Ancient  xifurtHtr',  Jnye  APiflcgy  to  Tit^dAle\  SKfjpt  £iti^ 
siasticaJ  Memffriais,    (Some  inisc^lliLiicous  quu cations. } 

S.  Hales,  Liverpool.     [250.] 
Eroerfton  IVorAi, 

•Fitzctlward  Hall,  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk.     [t2ocx] 

JiATgrAV€!  Sermi/ni  I'arioitJt  Sermtyfu  \  Gau\c  Jfag-axtnf'mancer;  F.  E.  VaLfrt  C^mMpf 
Ovflsione*    (Many  very  valuable;  desiderata  contributed  after  reading  the  pivoffaJ 

H.  F.  Hall,  Liverpool     [2050.] 
OrxaeTod  Cheshire;  I^Iatecr  Travanc&rt,    (Miicellaneoui  qyotalioas  &om  111141  lim I' 

Rev*  Newman  Hall,  LL.B,     [50.] 

(MisceUancout  quutationa.) 
J.  Hallridge,  Brentwood.     [400.] 

Robcrtion  Sermons. 

J.  M.  Hamilion.  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [350.] 

^EurchisoD  Siiurian  System, 

Miss  Hardcastle,  59,  Longton  Grove*  Sydenham.     [tooo»] 

C.  Hronti*  A*ovefj  \  Helps  /•Viends  in  Conncil  \  Robertson  S^rvmottt  \  Dircki  Mme^utt 
v/  ll\'rc€ster\  J.  Hrown  Horte  Subset iv*e* 

Mrs.  E,  Harding,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.     [2230,] 

Mrs-  Browning  Greek  Ckrisfian  Ptxets*,  Reid  IntellectHtxl  Ptm*ers  j  FatAday  Cksmiwt 
Attinif^HiatioH\  Lt^wvt  Mistttry  o/Phi/ttso^hy;  Beckford  Ka/Ar^;  Hng^l  ^WWir  yy^fsvii^ 
Xfttii^rts:  Witch  Aftf^ient  Petttfty;  King  A  nhifu£  Gemui  MAtkell /wrMr;  Ppllrji^AK^ 
and  Modern  Furniture. 

C,  F.  Hardy.  South  Road,  CJapham  Park,  S.W.     [2900.] 

LtHKard  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ;  Fielding  Tom  yi>nes\  G.  Colman  Broa^t  Gritu;  lC<<fk 
Wofcesler  Century  e/  Inv^ntwnx,  Stupendions  Water  Engine  ;  G.  Dubviirg  riiJSiJ 
W.  S.  Gilbert  Patience  \  Harteian  Miscet/any  (vol.  j). 

Rev,  C.  Hargrove,  M.A.,  Leeds.     [900.] 

Milton  Pn?se  Tracts* 

Rev.  |.  Hargrove,  Harpenden,  Sl  Albaiis.     [30.] 

L«icke  Cvniideraii^mx  0/ imvertng  lf$tereAt* 
J.  C*  Harris.  Vemango,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [$00] 
B.  Taylor  Poems. 
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Miss  A.  Harriscm,  Limerick.     [400. 1 

L.  Hunt  y^ir  0/  /Am^y;  W.  IrvioK  SJ^fek  B**ok,  Goldsmith',  Howitt  Ruml  Liff\ 
Hannah  Wvixe  Sactcti  Dramas  x  Vfxni^^  African  Skuttc ken  \  Dixon  William  PeHH\  Pope 
/litttt,  Odyxsfy\  I'^j^tabl*  Sudsiancrx  u^ed  an  Food  0/ Man\  Cbfttobers /f ii<i,vf ;  Hailitt 
TahU  Talk\  B»con  Adt'OHitmfMf  t>/ LfarttiMj^, 

G,  Harrison^  Manchester.     [2600.] 

Burton  Htvk  NHHtrr\  Ho(rarth  Attahsif  i\( iieai*Iy\  W.  Irving  Taie^  0/ a  Travtlitri 
HurAcc  Snaith  7V«  YVttfn/^el;  Prof.  Wi!«on  CAritfo/Acr  JVtjrlk, 

Wi<s  Hartley,  40,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [2500.] 

J,  H.  Newman  Parrfchietl Sermon t ;  CarU'le  Lallrt^-Day  Pam^hkU  ;  Kinglakc  Crime&.\ 
Brewtter  Papniar  Magnet  ixm  ;  Faraday  rvrttx  0/  Nainre  ;  G01IUQ  Hixi^ry  of  a  Bamldtri 
F*  Francis  A  nglin^,     ( Desid«ratJi.  J 

A.  J.  Harvey,  Mount  Groves  Greetihiii  Road,  Hampstead.     [900*] 

Hartlpy  ObsenHttiitHi  ^h  Man* 
Mias  S.  Harvey,  Seflon  Park,  Liverpool*     [650.] 

R.  Proctor  1; Barry  Cornwall}  \\\yrks\  A«cbam  Toxophilus^ 
Mrs.  Haslam,  Ripon.     [1250*] 

AIisR  Martinirau  lllu^iratiutut  of  PoUficaJ  EeoHifmy  (voL  6J ;  Mill  Logic  \  Jevmit 
I^euom  in  Lt>f^»c* 

E.  L.  Hawkins,  M*A,,  Oxford*     [2 50.] 
Hyttorye  of  Kifig^  Arthur  (Copland). 

A.  E«  Hayward  [Mill  Mill  School],  Colchester.     [800*] 

Thackeray  CAriifmas  Book* ;  Steele  and  Additoa  JT/ac/ai^^r';  Lyttan  Lmi  Day»  of  Pompeii" 

Dr.  J,  B.  HeBicr,  Leeds.     [250.] 

SmelJie  Midxi*if^ry^ 

Prof.  IL  R.  Helwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna,  Austria.     [331700.] 

DfMtruefioH  of  Trov  (E.E.T.S);  Trinity  Collff^  H*imititi  <E.E>T.S.] ;  Carton  Chas- 
Using  of  God's  Ckyldrm,  Ordrt  of  CJkvttalry,  fimF^tdos^  St.  Wtn^frydt^  Cknmidtx  of 
Enghnd',  hyd^sntcPylti'Trnutg^  f*/  tkf  SonI/^:  Trrvisa  ftnrthclomttus  Dt  ProfrietatibuM 
Atrum  ;  Synionds  Greek  Poets  \  L  urstrr  AfuHdi{E.E,T.S,). 

T,  Henderson,  M.A.,  County  School,  Bedford.     [25,(Xto.] 

Mcrivale  Hitman  Empire,  Roman  Republic,  Hisforv  ofRtyme ;  Tyndall  Afottntftineering ; 
J,  S.  Owen  IVtlUsiey  Diipatckes;  Selden  Laws  o/lfnglandi  Ut%.  C.  CUr^kc  ShaAxpert 
Ckamcters\  Hlacki«  Self-Cultnrr,  Stndv  cj"  Languai^e,  AUschyluxi  R.  L.  .Stc\cn$on 
TVitwiEr  in  CeveHnes-;  Parrar  Marlbort^  Sermons  %  The  Guardittn  %  Langtand  Piert 
I^iawiman  ;  \li»*  HroughtoD  Se*'ond  Thoughts  ;  Mrs.  Riddel]  .Ibtn^e  Suipi  ten  ;  (i« 
Meredtth  Btanchnntp*t  Career,  Egoist  %  Mr«.  Oliphant  Cntiia\  S  win  burnt"  Shttkxperr*, 
H.  Jamn,  jun.  Eun>pean3\\.  Hatton  Vnlley  of  Poppies  \  B Im  k^vood* i  Mitf;ifr.itte-  W, 
W^ottoo  ffutory  of  Rome;  Goad  Ceiestial  B<*die!i\  R*  "\\'"bitbounie  Ne-.pfoundfand;  L. 
Lloyd  Conference  oh  Dixtn  Launts  ;  S*herto;senb*Ksh  1629  ;  Sir  E.  Dcrinif  Speeches  oh 
RttigioH ;  Blat-kmorc  Prince  Arthur;  C.  Kine  British  A/enhanti  CalVtn*  fJefenc*  of 
Bixkop  t)/  Elv  ;  F.  Robarti  God*x  Holy  f louse  \  W.  Lisle  Saxon  Treatise ;  Xashe  Ckriste  s 
Ten  res  \  \j\^itt  Annals;  Scholastic  Discourse  against  Antichrist ;  Cave  Ect:lesiastici  \ 

F.  Wliite  Re  fly  to  Fisher;  Spotticwood  History  of  Church  of  Scotland;  1 .  Janies  Cor- 
rupt wn  of  Scripture  ;  QvLty  Account  of  A mctfni  Time;  T. 'Cartwright  Confutation  of 
Rkemish  JVeiv  lestamenf ;  Ames  Fresh  Suit  against  Ceremonies  ;  \V.  Burton  Com- 
mentary on  Antoninus*  Itinerary;  Crovr\ef  Sofiislrt'tf  of  Ur^  Hatson;  Buriif*  A  ns-avr 
Rejoined;  JTournal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  Patrick  Parable  of  Pilgrim  ;  Bisbop 
jRcrnuld!!  Passians  of  Soul;  H.  More  EspoMilion  of  Daniel  \  Pinorr  of  the  AVv^-rio^?; 
Wlietcr  youmey  into  Gtyecr.  {K  larj;e  number  of  miscellancouK  quotations  Irom  ijtb 
century  treati»e«^  aad  naany  desiderata.) 

Mrs*  Herbert,  Altrincham.     [1600.] 

Darwin  Expression  of  the  Emotions^  Fertilitafion  of  Orchidi,  Descent  of  Man  ; 
MafOD  Church  Afusici  Freeman  A''t/rman  Conquest  (vol,  5), 

T*  A.  Herbert  [Mill  Hill  School],  Altrinchiim.     [500.] 

Kingiley  IVorhs. 
S.  J.  Hcrrtage,  Church  End,  Finchley.  ' 

Cuiton  Ckesse^  Faytes  of  Armjt,  Rernard  the  /Vr,  AH  and  Craft  Now  t*%  Dir^ 
Curtail,  Description  of  England;  Sir  'f,  Hrowne  Miscellaneous  7'racts ;  D»  A.  Art  of 
Contvne;  T.  F*  Method  of  Shorthand',  Falconer  Shipvoreck;  Tborold  Rog;er«  Agrt- 
etilture  and  Prices;  Freeman  iVorman  Contfuest  (3  vol*  ) ;  Ulentley  Boyle  Lectnrei  ;  Sir 
Ferumbras  (E^E.T.S.) ;  li.  Mar  Urates  Apocalypse  i  Phillips  Vesuvius  i  Vemaer  I'ia  Recta, 
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[400.] 


C.  F-  G,  Hervey,  Great  Yarmoutli. 
Mill  InaHguml  Addr^is  at  Si^  Andrrtv's, 

J.  N,  Helherington,  64,  Ilarley  Street,  W 
Toumeur  P/ays, 

A,  Hitjham,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,     [70.] 
Disraeli  RfxH'lHfu'Haty  Epkk* 

Miss  N.  M.  I!iiclicock»  Knoxville,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

B.  Hobson,  Sheffield.    [2cx)J 
Cary  Danie, 

Miss  HcKlgkin»  South  Bank,  Siirbitoti.     [650*] 

Sir  J»  Stephen*  Eictrsiastical  Biosmpky ;  Burke  French  Revolmiumm 
K.  J.  Hodgson,  15,  Hilldrop  Roadi  N\    [1550.] 

Bowrn  Lo^ic^ 

J.  Holbrook,  164,  Essex  Road,  Islington,  N.     [tooo.] 

Green wdl  British  Bnrnnvs  \  Dantttn  Inxectivorimx  PUnts, 

F.  M.  Holland,  Concord,  Mass.,  U.S. A*     [1050.] 
Tfaack«ray  Vanity  Fair  %  Howellt  Venetian  Lifr\  VAx^tiaM  Ntr^eis. 

♦Rev.  C.  Holme,  Cahhorpe,  Rugby.     [500.] 
Sisrmondi^s  Litrniture  0/  Eh  rope  \  J  or.  T*>'lor  Holy  Livings 

Miss  E.  J.  P,  Holmes,  Au  Morieri  St.  Cyr,  Tours,  France      [^CX).] 

F.  T.  Palgriive  Lyrivnl  PttemJt, 

Miss  Holt,  Llandudno-     [25.] 
(Miscellancctufl  quotations  from  AIS.) 

Mrs.  Homan,  Abbott's  Road,  New  BameL     [940.] 

P.    BavTic  Punfan   Rtvoiution  ;    Piakaey   Trawh  iff  Fmm^ ;    Smilei   A'mimrmiiit; 

Bamfield  Poemj, 

R.  Homan,  48,  Tbreadneedle  Sireel,  E.G.     [50.] 
H.  Milkr  TrUimony  of  iht  Rocks. 

Mrs.  Hooper,  2,  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensin^on,  W, 

^Antsf  Artadia. 

G-  Hooper,  Mill  Hill  School.  N.W.     [170.] 

Macfarren  Lfcturra.  on  Htirtnony, 

J.  Hooper,  7,  Streatham  Place,  Strealham  Hill  S.W, 

WAxbuncin  Dii'sm' L^j^aticm  [  Uo  2 oe  History  0/ Devi f,    (MUcell 

W.  Hooper,  2,  Pembroke  Gardens,  W.     [too.] 
Mill  Logic. 

R.  C.  Hope,  Scarborough.     [350] 

B-  Googe  Popish  Kingdom  ;  Mrs.  Hrman*  Pofms*,  J.  DftTidAon  Virj^rt 

•Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  Leicester.     [325.] 

Roierton  CttHduct  0/  Life. 
T.  J.  Hughes  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,     [zooa] 

Prx>cior  Famitiar  Scientific  Studies  ;  Kingilt-y  Hctrvnird  the  U\tJ(t4f ;  A-  R.  H«f*  Iff 

Sckttpidays ;  Addinoa  and  Si<?-cle  Spttttator, 

•E*  C.  Hulme,  iS,  Philbeach  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W*    f^Soa] 

Book  of  Quintessence  ( E.E.T.S. ) ;  Milman  St.  Paufs  \  Rawlinaon  Ant .  *  ' 

Ftiller  i'/f  A'  Wnr\  ^\vihhe%  Anatomir  nf  AbHiex\  Gcsta  RomArurrM9m\F. 
U'rsttninster  Abbey.    Howell    LondiHopotis  \    Turner    fUmestic    Ar 
Jameson   Legends  i>/  the  Afadi'nna't    Barllcjr    Tttfiinard^i  AMtkrv^ft'^g:^  \    i- 
Playi,    Engiiih    Grammar^    Discoveries  \     Brando    Pa^mtar    Antifttittti 
C*^rntr  \Ai\itLx) 
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E*  Wyndham  Hulme,  iS,  Pliilbeach  GardcnSj  South  Kensington,  S.W.   [250*] 
J.  Jonet  /lafAs  0/ Bitih^  BatkM  0/ liucktUn*. 

J.  K.  Hume^  Boumen>outh.     [750»] 

Kirkc  White  Works-,  H.  >il\\\^  fooipnnh  ef  Ctraior. 

G,  W.  Humphreys  [MiH  HilJ  School],  Highbury.  N.     [500.] 
Coleman  Wr'oodiatid  HfatAi  and  Htfdgtfs  \  G^/Whitu  S^l6*f me. 

Miss  Jenneit  Humphreys,  5^  Oak  GrovCi  Cricklcwood,  N.W,     [i5,2Cia]c.^,^ 

Htirnj*  E$!cays  antt  Ttyafisrs  *  D^ltgkfits  of  Ladies  to  Adftme  their  Persons  1605  ;  Mrt. 
Chaponc  Leit<r\  to  Vouhjc  Lady  ;  F.  Fulfer  MedifiHtt  Gymnaxiicit ;  Lediard  SrtktM  ; 
Addi:&»Ti  Fft'rkidder\  Priestley  Pktimt^pkicai  Necesxifv,  JVatum/  and  Revea/t'd  /ieltgum, 
Jt/after  attd  S^irt'f^  CorrHpti&n  oj'  C hriiiianity  \  BelahAcn  Essays  i  I"".  WiUon  Chumhes 
0/  LintHsfarytex  Godwin  Ettffuirer;  Ftjrdyce  Serntons  to  I'tmnjf  H'tmieH\  Mr*.  Pio/ti 
jhmmey  thro"  Frtitue  and  Itnly,  Johnson  fdler  <vol.  i);  Whiston  AVw  Theory  of  the 
jnnr/h  *,  Free  Thivker  tjiS  *,  Bp.  RaII  Remain tHfi^  IVt^rks'^  J.  Martinpau  Essay s'^  7'he 
Hn^tiskntatt  1714:  Soycr  PaHtropheitn\  Petty  Political  A ritkmetic k,  Piflifical  A natontv \ 
Mr*.  GIamc  Art  t*l  Cookery,  C,  Liicas  Essay  on  Waters  i  Hulwer  Anthro^mt^eta* 
mtorphissis',  HArrii  (Jf^on  Af&ney  and  Coins',  Digger  Comf^lrat  AmbtixAadori  (}reenwoo4 
Smgiisk  Grammar  ;  Wooil  Atkenm  Ovanienses  ;  Kirke  White  Poems  j  Pkil&sof^kical 
T^nsaetifffts  of  Royal  Society  (10  vols*), 

Mrs.  Rowlantl  Hunt,  Little  Ness,  Shrewsbury.     [200.] 

M.  DjiUoh,  Connirey  Juntice* 

Mrs.  Hunter,  Clarcmont,  Shortlands,  Kent,     [1150.] 

Lecky  Hatitmaltsm ;  Sir  T»  Browne  Pseudodoxitt  Epidemica, 

•Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  ValeniineX  Ilford,  E. 
(Special  quotationa.) 

F.  T.  Hunter,  54,  Edward  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W.    [200,] 

Help*  Essays, 

D,  C.  Ireknd,  Brislington,  Bristol     [3200,] 

WarfCB  Book  Plates  ;  Pope  Odyuey  ;  RentJcy  Pkalaru, 

Miss  E.  Jackson,  Bishop^s  Waltham,  Hants,     [2350.] 

F'  Robertson  llistoty  0/  Scotia  Hsi,  Chai-les  K;  Memoirs  of  Col  M»dekimMm\  H. 
l^Iackentie  Mnn  0/  tke  Wt*rtd,  Man  0/  Feeling  \  Laiider  Expediii^n  to  ike  Niger  % 
Cobbett  Hnral  Rides  ;  A.  Cunninifbam  British  Painters, 

•E.  S.  Jackson;  M.A.,  Plymouth.     [6500J 

Wlilto  Melville  7ke  Giadiatont,  A'afer/elto,  Mesrkgf  Harhom*  x  L«  Pano  Torlogk 
O' Brien,  Willing  to  Die  %  Epiphany  VXwjx\\nx\\  \^i^\,\\  ¥.Skt\*:  Micn^Mmograpky  *,  CluAp- 
man  Works;  Gamelyn  1400;  Mar.  Edgeworlh  Patrvnagr^  Lor^  and  Lait*  \  SkeUon 
Works  \  Scutt  Fnir  Maid  ttf  Pert k\  Gurnall  Ckrisiti^n  in  Armtmr^  Praying  Al-wavx ', 
Lockbart  Reginald  Dalton^  Valerius-,  Old  Ballads  tEvao«)  j  Up.  Hali  Satires;  M. 
C**]tm5  Stfuire  Sili'hejiter^  Transmigratioft ,  Village  Crimrdy  j  Uuida  Pntrk^  tdalin  ; 
Whitehall;  Hogf[  /ales  and  Sketches;  T. '£  mWope  Marietta  ;  \pfleue9  Red  L>eer  ;  U, 
Meredith  Ring  0/ Amasis  [  Crabbe  Tales  0/ Nail;  Gait  H\*tkelan,  Entatl\  M>s» 
Muloch  Noble  Life;  Momi  Eartkly  Paradise  i  Miss  Brad  don  ^oskua  /lagi^ard's 
Di9i»ck(er,  Golden  Calf.  Cttn*en  Foot<,  Sir  Jasper,  Strangers  and  Pilg-rtms ;  Atekalah  ; 
Heiant  and  Rice  Son  of  VuleaH,  Seamy  Side,  tjoltien  ButterHw  With  Harp  and  Cn*tVft ; 
Ld  BrtJughata  Aiheri  Lnnel;  T.  Taylor  Works;  Ttippcr  Works;  K.  Puttock  Peter 
Wilkin*;  M.t%.  UTOnminK  Letter  tc  Home  \  Gi*bornc  l\  alks  in  Fotipst ;  Mrs.  Bray  War- 
ieigk,  Worki\  L  Wolcott  t  Peter  Pindar)  Works  \  Hloumfjcld  Farmer^  s  ^ai;' WatU 
H(*n»  Lyriitr;  5lni  Brook  Lady  y.  Mandevilte;  Maisinifrr  Works;  Anderitia;  A. 
Forbes  Ckinrxe  Gordon-,  R.  Ward  Trematnr;  L,  Wallace  Ben  hur*,  Mrs.  Parr  Adam 
and  Ei^,     (M;iny  miscellaneous  quotations,  and  specially  words  in  /'#!-.) 

H.  Jackson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight.     [600.] 

W.  Minto  English  Literature  ;  Ptiayer-Bt^k  Interleaved;  Kingslcy  Ytessi, 

Miss  M.  Jackson,  Bishop's  Waithani,  Hants,     [700.] 

Pepys  Diary  (vol.  5) ;  Mrs.  Radclife  Tke  Italian. 
Mrs.  W.  Jackson.  St  Bees,  Carnforth.     [1600  ] 

Lamb  Essays  of  Etia, 
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♦R  W.  Jacob,  Guildford.     [1350.] 

Kny  Di'areurjirs,    If't'sJum  0/  Goti  in    Crtathn 
/?  It  ;*«/*'#*  177*;  Jatob  History  i*/  fasten  ham* 

L.  H,  Jacobacn,  iS,  Gordon  Street,  W.C     [100.] 
Pope  DuHcitid, 

W.  W.  Jenkinson,  Palace  Road,  Roupell  Park,  S.W. 
D'Anveri  Cra/txman,    (A  few  miicelilaiicouf.) 

J,  H.  Jeimiiigs,  High  School,  Noltingkam.     [250.] 
J*  H.  LawTvnce  tr.  CoUa^s  lio-ckt  C/asst/ifti. 

Mrs*  R.  Johnson,  Strood,  Rochester,     [noa] 

Goulboum  Perstma/  Relig^ii>H  ;  G.  C .  Davtei  MontiiaiK^  Meadirz»  und  Ji£rrv 
Lei/itrr^i;    F«  Butkland  Lo^-book  of  a  FtsherrmiH^  6^. 

Miss  H.  M.  Johnson,  Bache  fiurst,  Chester,     [300*] 
Lteatciv  AfimttTL 

A.  Johnston,  Norwalk.  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  U*S.A.     E420.] 
Gouv.  Morrii  Lf/f  ami  Uyiiings. 

A.  S.  Johnston  [Mill  HiU  School],  Arrandene,  Mill  HUl,     N.  W.      [lOCMx] 
Klngtley  /toman  and  Teuton  ;  Mit»  Muloch  Ogihtes  ;  Yeats  Grtnufik  et/ C* 

J.  B,  Johnston,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.     [6800.] 

Crowley  A'/ /jf^mwj  ;  ^moW^ii.  Pcrfgrinif  Pfckif^Fo<iert\k  Rij      '  " 

Fieldinnf  Jtuiifpk  Andrt'ivs  j  Lisle  Oh  t{n*bandrr\  H.  Watp« 


Hale  StaiiiMl  Ettayt  ;    HtBK'rf  ^ 


[100.] 


RobenBt 


Alfora  i^ijt  \  irjl 


Lives    iif    CAtimeilors',    Ra%km   Lctier  to    CUrs^'\    St.  AL. 
Mar^tmal  Readings  \  Boorde  Dietary ,  JnirodMcfion  t&  Kntr»lct 

Mrs,  Chloe  B,  Jones»  Los  Angeles,  California.     [200.] 

GoLdwio  Smith  PrssiMum  [  J.  Wci*«  H'it and iit*m^*' 0/ Sh^MsJ^eawie, 
D.  E,  Jones,  Caerniarthcn,     [S50.] 

Motley Z>«/t  A  Republic-^  .Maurice  Ffitndxhippf  B^kt\  ThndtCT^y  Mm^/isA  //i>«wfi^ 
G*  H.  Jones,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [100.] 

Cballticn  Si-rTf$oKis^. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Webber  Jones,  Albury  End,  Ware.     [210.] 

R»  L^trange  Fablt^s* 

Miss  Keab,  Codford,  Bath,     [ycjo.] 

jobiiion /rf/rr;  Thorold  "RastTn  Poiiiiatl  Economy* 
A.  Kemlo,  Aberdeen.     (250a] 

Sylvester  Dh  lint  tat  \  Darwin  Miwrtnent  0/ Pinnti  \  Xx.HaeckrtM  f-iisi^ry  ^/  t'm 
tr,  huftkt^Vs  HviftutioH  ^f  Mun  \  Cftrlyle  RemitiifceHceit ;  Weldoa  C^mrt  amdCi 
of  K*  James  \  YotA  Plays.     (Desiderata.) 

Miss  S.  E.  Kenncy,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [370*] 

C^rtTJfpffHd/rnce  t>f  Atnrrivan  Rezt>/ntioH  {Sparks J. 

F.  Kerr,  Langshaw,  Gala«»bicls,     [120,] 
Brydono  7«?«r  in  Sici/y  and  Malta, 

R.  N.  Kerr,  Dundee.     [700.] 

Reid  Analysis  0/ AHxtptirx  L0XIC, 

Dr.  Kesteven,  Enfield.     [7CX3.] 

Hal  lei  ton  Animal  Life\   C*»ldi»rwood  Mind  nnd  Bratm 
Universe  \  H&ultbee  ThtstUtgy  0/  Ck^rtk  of  Engiiynd. 

Rev.  C.  W,  Kelt,  2,  Haverslock  Terrace,  South  Ilampslead. 
Amoldo  Ckrvnicle  ;   South  Sertmmx  ;  Cbjipman  Plays. 

J.  King,  jun.,  Welford  HouisC,  llajnpstead,     [300.] 
Bectley  Pkaiaris, 


Seew&rt  and  T«il  Vmmm 
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Rev.  W,  M.  Kingsmill,  Tibberton,  Droitwich.     [ySSo.] 

Prv/fu'h,  Leciurti  if»  DuHitl  i  C't«*«  Winchclsea  AlisceiiaH^ons  Pocmjsi  NoUoo  Addrest 
tQ  Perrons  of  Quality  \,  Hoyte  Seraphic  Ltftfi  ParoHsnru  of  Soiui  Bj^ies,  Pflrttmness  »/ 
Antma! Bodies^  S&tubrity  of  Air^  Effectji  of  Lanjpiid M*}tit»i  \  Bp,  Krn  lWiui$i  U'orknx 
lip,  Patrick  AHto6io^rnfky\  L.  How«11  [JfsiJ^rim  x  1\  Norton  u.  JVttrot'ii's  LatnMhmi 
maM>n  Srif-^Kncnvlrd^:,  IC^CClewell  Compunton  *>/  Persrcnted  and  I'cHif^rtt  \  Nurric 
Pratticai  tfixfoHrxfj^  Braittudtt,  Cttrx&ry  Rr/Ircti^rts  oh  Locke  ;  K.  Lonif  it.  Barclay  f 
Argents  ;  Welton  Sufferings  of  Son  etf  Cod  \  J  H.  Newman  Dream  0/  Gtryrtftifi  ; 
Golding"  Calvin  oh  Psalms ;  WfiadJaead  Sf,  Ti'tesa  ;  Pnvi^te  Prayers ;  Liturgical 
Serviee^  of  Q,  Elizabeth  \   7w<f  LitHrgtes  of  Hd^wted  1-7. 

H.  Krebs,  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,     [100.] 

Goldsmith  Druertrd  Village. 
Rev.  G.  B.  T.  Kyiigdon,  Torquay,     [250.] 

Barrow  Strmonx, 
Miss  Lafone,  Hrmworth  Park,  Midtllcsex.     [125.] 

H.  \Wid^o\^  iorretp0HdeHce%  Ld  Uto\jghsi.m  Sttitesmen  afGevrt^  ///. 

Miss  M.  Lambert,  Milford  House,  Elms  Road,  Clapham  Common*     [150.] 

1'.  W<it«oti  Sei'ftt  SitL'^ramrHti  \    1\  Bailey  Bp,  Pisker^ 

J.  B.  Unglcy  [Mill  Hill  School],  Tapton,  Sheffield.     [lOO.] 

Mits  Mulocb  The  Ogih'iet. 
F.  W,  Lajigion,  Rayniead,  Hendon.     t/SO.] 

CUi'endon  Histttry  *f  Reh^lliim^ 

F.  D.  Lapihorn  [Mill  Hill  School],  Gosport.     [500-] 

Scott  Talisman  ;   Lytton  Lncretia. 

Miss  Latham,  Ketstonleigh,  fiowdon,  Cheshire,     [20a] 

Stw-lc  Tatler  (vol.  4). 
•Miss  M.  La  Touche,  Dublin.     [900.] 

Kebic  CAr/j/iiii#  yi:ar\  Cowrpcr  PtJ«r««. 
Miss  LatJreille,  Henley-on-Thames.     [1400.] 

Mirrvr  for  A/agistrafei^ 

Miss  L.  A.  Law,  Elm  field,  Rotherhara.     [1750.] 

Hatnerton  frttrllerlmtl  Ltff;  Hare  Cuesset;  S«yc«  Ctmjfiamlife  Pkihlagy\  A,  J. 
Elli*  E.  E.  PfMttuHttution  ;  UoJeridyc  Pnettdx  Combe  \Dr^  SytitAx)  Tottrt^ 

Rev.  W.  A.  Leach,  Morpeth.     [300J 

Fletcher  (of  Maddey)  Works, 

D.  H,  Learned,  Kioto,  Japan.     [50.] 

C*  D.  Wamer  /«  the  Ler'ani,  J/v  It  inter  0H  tk^  NiU. 

J.  Lccky,  Audit  Ofhcc,  Somerset  House.  W.C.     [60.] 
iL  Arnold  Etxayx  in  Criticium^ 

Rev.  VV.  Lees,  Sidlow,  Rcigate.     [14,200.] 

Daniel  Ctvile  tVares  ;  Cornwallye*  Lftut'Hrse  tm  Seneca^  Et»ayif  Dec  ComptndieuM 
Mekearsall;  HuxX^y  Phviioloj^vi  Lyfe  of  St,  Uerbttrge;  sVeVf  General  Du-tioftary  \  tr» 
De  Piles'  Art  of  Painting \  VV.  F-  Martyn  Qeographital  A/agaitne\  A  Go/den  A/immr 
1^89;  R.  Jamc*  /ttre  LaHtasfrense  x  P.  Pott«  Discavtrie  0/  tVitches;  Greene  Looking" 
jlatse^  Orlando  Pttrioso^  A/aiden's  Lffeante,  Friar  Bact*H,  George  a   Greene^  Pandnnttf^ 


Medley.  Lamashirr  iy$lh\    hlyoi  Image  tf  Go^'emame  x   Overbuty  .-if  Wife  %  SouUiey 
Sir  T\  Alore  \  Digifes  Strettioii^^s ;  Afarprelati-  1  rtufs  ;  J.  Sanford  Agrippa  s  Vanttie  of 


?amej  /Fi,  Alph^nsuJif  Poemt ;  Garrttrd  Art  of  Wurre  ;  .Sjmc-»  Afihtary  Gutde^  Aiiiitar* 

Artei-,  Melton  M4strologaster\  Gaule  Holy  Aiadnesse^  Cases  of  Consi lence  \  Gliinvill 
Saddurismns  Triumpka/ns^  Lnx  Orienta'lit  x  A  Brieff  Discours  1575;  Philttsophieai 
Survey  of  Ireland  1778;  H.  More  Annotafious  on  Glant'iirs  Ltix  Orientalise  N.  F. 
The  fruiterers  Secrets  160Q;  BroadhouM  Afnsical  Aconstics  ;  Itcmttcin  Senses  of  A/an  j 
Schmidt  Destent  and  Darwinism  ;  Kuit  Discourse  ttn  Truth  j  Rood  A/odem  Chromtitiis  ; 
tr.  yogel's  Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography  ;  R.  Gardiner  Kitchen  Gatden  ;  W,  P, 
Sook  of  Set  rets  \  Ayline  Parrrgon  \  T.  Staifur^i  Pacata  Hthemia\  H,  Smith  Sermopts  ; 
Arte  cf  Planting  and  Grafting  \^'^%\  MAion  Anatomy  of  Sorcerie  ;  Clemenihaw  Wurta* 
Atomic  Throrr;  J.  Frealie  Agrippa's  Occult  Pkilosophy,  J.  Davit  StnmtaM't  Seerrti. 
A  large  aumbcr  of  valuable  decide  rata.) 
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Miss  Lees,  Sidlow,  Reigate.     [1550,] 

Cowpcr  Task',  Brewster  iVd/«m/  J/ajftl,  Optics. 
Miss  H,  C.  Leetc,  Guildford,  Conneclicut,  U.S»A.     [550-] 

Higginacm  Hisfi/ty  ./  US.  ;  Frciud  Eari  Ptrffr&i*m*s  Conduct  m  S^tn  ;  B*  T^Iar 
Studies  iH  Germctn  Lihratufn, 

W.  S.  Lefcbvre,  Baltimore  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [150.J 
W.  Irvinif  Sa/tH^^ndi, 

Dr.  J,  Wickham  Lcgg,  47,  Green  Street,  Park  Lane,  W.     [?«>-] 

Sir  G.  Scott  Ltcinres  tm  Arrkitetinr^\  Addison  Min^r  Works \  T.  Hocl^kin  itmiji  \ 
her  InvaJi-rs  \  *  C\  Caustic,'  Terribie  Transactians,     (M&ay  special  quotittiOQS>] 

Miss  Leonard,  Clifton,     [250,] 

Miss  Austen  Pridif  and  Prejudice. 

E,  Leonard  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [250.] 
Lyell  Eletrunis  of  Gealagy, 

G.  H.  Leonard,  jun.  [MHl  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [500.] 

Goldsmith  Vicar  &f  Wftkejield, 
\V.  F.  Lever,  Salford.     [780.] 

Sandenon  Sermon  \  Walton  Sanderstm  ;  RunTan  Come  amd  ffV/aviww* ;  Hrrrey  Mfdidim- 
fi^Hs;  G,  ShclU^y  Sen /tnci's  and  MajTi'mis;  /•'ortni^ht/y  Review  %  CoHievHporary  R^witm, 
iViHtteenih  Ctntury, 

Howell  Lewis,  Presbyterian  College,  Caermarthen,     [1200.] 

Ftarclay  Apolt\ip<  for  Quakers',   J.  Harrington  Oceana^   Walton   JLivesi    H. 
lissays  ;  L.  ^lonis  J^i^w^  i*/  7tp<»  Wi*rlds  \  Lytton  Riemi^. 

J.  M.  Light  wood,  M.A.,  Croydon,     [iocxj,] 

Bible  161 1  Trans  la  fen*  Pre/ace, 
Miss  Leno  Lincoln,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.S.A.     [25.] 

Prace  /futtie  Life  in  Germany > 

H.  K.  Lindsay,  Halstead,  Essex,     [icxd.] 

Fielding  Joxe/A  Andretes^  Ameiia* 
E.  de  L.  Little,  Northallerton.     [1900.] 

Chf'^terfirH  Letters  \  Robin  »nn  Mvrc^a  Utopia  \  H.  Mare  Ant  id**  (e  ngair^t  Atkttsm^ 
Sanderson  .VVrwAWi  ;  i^mvfWeli  Gil  Bias, 

Miss  E.  Lloyd,  Pine  Grove,  Wey bridge.     [1950.] 

Landor  lVtyrks\  Maundcville  7V*i;r/jr;  Evolya  iVorks,  Pttmi/uffiuiH* 

R.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Liverpool.     [6900.] 

Swift  Works',  MauTire  Friendship  of  Books'^  Arbuthnot  History  &f  ^oMt-'H  Bmiit  Apt 
Art  of  Sinking',  Gay  Warksiin  Pope's  Misieiiit  ft  ics).  ^_ 

Miss  Lock  wood,  Prescott.     [850  ] 

Borrow  Zincaii  \  Pliillip*  Rivers  of  yorkskirc,  W*  Butleya  Bofct  0/ Siwi^Us^ 

Prof-  A*  Lodeman,  Upsilanti,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [60a] 
F.  Parkman  Pi<mt«ri  of  France,  Jesuits  in  N.  America^  Great  Wirsf,  ChmmtpiAin. 

W.  S.  Logeman,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire.     [50,] 
(MisccUaoeout  quotation!.} 

R.  Longwortht  Bl  is  worth,  Northampton.     [200.] 

Johnjon  Adveninrer. 

J.  T.  Loomis,  125,  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.    [600.] 

AljfCT  Solitudes  of  Nature  and  A  fan  :  B.  Taylor  Eldorado,  Hannah  Thurtitm  \  HowdSH 
Undiseovrrtd  Ctmntry^  '^\n'^^\e.  Essays  and'RevirU!s\  Person  Varictix^^ 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lowcnberg,  M.A.,  Bury,  Lancashire.     [470Q.] 

Jolin*on  Hitmbter  g  vols.) ;  Plat  Jewell-hotise*,  J,  CfaamberUyne  Re/ijewMt  PAii^u>pXtri 
Potter  Anti^Mities  oj  Get  eve  ;  Ut[lv4»lc  Plain  Reasims  ;  Norm  Rudiments  of  TAt^ittfi 
Qthf  Shipley  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Tertns',  Grov«  Dictionary  qJ  Mauik*  (lla«f 
spGcIal  quotations.)  ^ 
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Rev.  M,  B,  Lowrie,  Galesbiirg,  lUinais,  U.S.A.     [loo.] 

"^^ A.j\AnA  Memoir  of  Dr,  JudatH. 

Miss  E.  LucaSf  High  Wycombe.     [350] 

Rusktn  Stt^HtJc  of  i'rtticr  (vol-  1), 

Miss  H.  Lucas,  High  Harrogate.     [8c».] 
C.  Brants  Villette\  M.  \ti^q\A  Mixtd E$$ayi. 

S.  D.  Luckett,  Bedford,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [150] 

J.  MaTfthan  Ct*nififi*itvttal  OpiHiorn, 

•V.  Lushington,  36,  Kensington  Square,  W.    [700.] 
Lambarde  EtremarcJka, 

A.  Lyallj  Grecnheys,  Manchester,     [6500.] 

CowpitT  Ltttefi  ;  Hervev  Mfditt\tions\  Furtl  HarttfbiH'fk  i>f  S^etin;  Gray  El^j^%  Horace 
SmJth  Tin  Trtim^f]  Dickcni  JViik^ias  /Virkir^yi,  Ld.  Sri  borne  Ihtt^k  0/  Praise  \  H, 
WalpoU*  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Afann,  Curm^nffrnce  ;  Carlylt?  .S"fir/jr  RrsitrtttJi  t  AJpniraliy 
MaHUitl\  Ctkracnter  Aitimai  Pkyiioioeyi  Gotkon  Scktwl a/  AhuAr\  Ettery  Afan  Aix  pwtt 
MecAatiic  \  Howell  Ftfrreime  TruivT%  Gr«c*np  Friar  Ba£ttH'\  Marlowe  D*"*  Fauittu] 
Original  Letters  (KUii).     (A  Uri^c!  number  uf  mUceUa.neou»  quoiatioiui  and  desiderata.) 

Miss  B.  E.  McAUum,  NewcaAtle*on-Tyne.     [250,] 
G«P.  Eliot  Middiemarch,     -^ 

J,  Macandrew,  Belmont.  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [1350.] 

Farrar  St.  Paul,  Enrir  Ihni  <?/  Christ innitjf  \  H.  Gutttness  Approaching  End 0/  the 
Axe.     (Many  miscellaacoui  quotationi.) 

H.  J.  Mackay,  8.  Halkin  Street  West,  S.W.     [1500,] 

Lyly  EmpAnej. 

R.  McLintock,  Liverpool.     [550-] 
Browning  Ppems. 

D.  Macmillan,  Abbot's  Langley,  Herts.     [1480.] 

Walker  Epictetus^Afitruh ;  Norrts  //ieroeUt;  Lord  Praitoo  Ba§ikttu\  Lord  Hatl«* 
AHcient  CkrutittH  Church. 

Rev.  E.  McMinn,  Easton,  Pa..  U.S.A.     [looou] 
Gerard  Herbntl. 

Miss  E.  H.  Madan.  Dursley,  Gloucestershire.     [2CX>o.] 

Scott  QufHtin  Dttntfard,  Old  Mortality  ;  Lonjffcllow  l'tfice$  &f  ike  Night ,  //iawath«, 
SAiiffisA  Student,  EtMiMgeliue,  Tales  of  if'avsidelntt,  Golden  Legend,  Masqm^  of  Pandora , 
Aftermath. 

F.  Madan,  M.A.p  Oxford. 
Praise  of  Muticke.    ( Select  qaolationi.] 

Lady  A,  Magems,  45 a,  Chester  Square,  S.W,     [1300.] 

H.  Spencer  Sociolo^,  Principles  tf  Ptytkology,  Lubbock  Prekisioric  Timei\  Burke 
Letter  tti  a  Noble  Lord,  /^rfficide  Peace. 

J.  A.  F.  Maitland,  39,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W,     [800,] 
Ben  Jonxon  IP'orUx  ;  King:i1ey  Poems , 

S,  D.Major,  Bath.     [12,350.] 

Tourgte  Foots  Ermnd;  Queen  Victoria  Mo^e  Leax*ei\  F.  Britten  Watih  und  Cl^srh- 
makerji  Handbook  1,  Fixkertex  Exkihiti^H  dttQliigue  \  Health  Exhibition  CatalogMe  i 
The  Garden  \  Drum  in  on  d  iWitural  Latv  in  SpitttNal  World;  W,  Jones  Finger^ring 
Lore;  Memoirs  tf  Princess  Alue;  Iii»hop  Krynoldj  On  Honea*  (A  lar^  D umber  of 
select  quotatjoot  trom  newipapers  ao<l  ina^a;einc».) 

A.  J,  Malcolm  [Mill  Hill  School],  Highbury  New  Park.     [700.] 
Lytton  Harold  %  Mac  aid  ay  W\  Pitt. 

J.  R.  Marcband,  128,  Upper  Kensington  Lodc,  S.E.     [150.] 
(MisceUaacouB  qitot»titin».) 
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A*  H*  Marnham  [Mill  Hill  Schoolj,  Boxraoor*  Herts.     [150.] 
H.  S   Wilson  Alpine  Aicenfs. 

H.  Marnhain  [Mill  Hill  School],  Boxmoor,  Herts.     [500.] 
Lylton  Ltiit  i>/ the  Bixr\iHs* 

Miss  S.  J.  Marriott,  Exeter.     [700.] 

St^aW.y  St nar  a n(^  Pa /e,x tine  i  Drayton  PttlyoMiat/i ;  M&rriott  PW/utrfMiM  CAruAiMnb 
Miss  Marshall,  35,  Clifton  Hill,  N.W.     [160.] 

Shaftejbury  Chunuf eristics. 

E,  H,  Marshall,  M.A.,  Claremont,  Hastings,     [850.] 

Sydney    Smith     IVorki ;     BibbAge    Mcomomy    of   Miinufaciura,  \      WIlHuBi    &mI 
Property  L^iv, 

F,  Marshall^  Ncwcastlc*on-Tyne,     [870.] 

TavdHtieit  Mysteries* 

G,  A.  Marshall,  Darlington,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [1500.] 

The  hederahsti  Coke  On  Lit  He  ton. 
Miss  Marten,  53,  Blesslngton  Road,  Lee^  S.E.     [750.] 

Htight  Speeches, 

Rev,  B.  Matthews,  Spalding.     [1500.] 

\,tc\s  Htitii\Hitiiiim\  Bikgchut  PAysics  anJ  Potittcs ;  HAllaim  AffJdig  A,gK»  i  A.Stafrdl 
Fentate  Gi>>ry. 

J.  Mathieson,  West  Brighton.     [1250.] 

G.  Sraitb  Lfibonttury  %  R.  Jameson  Characterx  iff  Mmrr^h, 

H.  Mawson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Harrogate.     [850,] 

Scott  DemoHofi'j^y  \  Sir  S.  Baker  N^ile  Tribntaries. 
W.  A.  Maxwell,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [20O.] 
C.  W»tertoa  Wnnderin^  in  S^  Atnerica, 

D.  J.  Maybery  [Mill  Hill  School],  Llanelly.     [400.] 

Lewit  Use i^nd  Ahuse 0/ Pviitical  Te'rmtx  Mill  Liberty. 

•A.  L.  Mayhew,  Oxford,     [jcxxD  ] 

Trevisa     Higtten'i    l\*iychit}nicon  \     W.    Saleabury    WtUh     Difif&tuiwy ;     ^^a^am 
L  ^EtiaircissefMent. 

Rev.  J,  J.  Mercier^  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury,     [250.] 
Savage  Miscetltxnies  ;  Harrow  SermoH-s, 

Rev.  C.  H.  Merrill,  West  Brattleboro*,  Vermont,  U.S.  A,     [950.] 

H.  flu%hncl!  Sermimsft?r  AVw  Lifpt  CAristiatt  /VurfHre,  A'atMnean<at  M#  Jaii^yiMAtftt 
I'icaeitytis  Sturifiee^  Womm^s  Su^rage,  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  TAingm^ 

Mrs.  Messent,  Streatham.     [looo.] 

Mr*.  Viruyitnwt^  Aurora  Leigh. 
J.  M.  MiaU,  67,  Aldermanbtiry,  E.C.     [250,] 

Maurice  Epiittei,  t^fSt.  yokn,, 

B,  K.  Miller,  jun.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [35a] 

MalttiQi  Oh  py*puiatitm  ;  We*c-deti  Si*tial  Latv  0/  Labour  \  HowelU  C^m/itH'i  BwWiliii 
ToJcatiitH  ;  Scyd  Builitm  and  Foreign  Ext-hattges^ 

W.  B.  Milton,  26,  Sussex  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.  W.     [100.] 

Sheridan  IVorks, 
Dr.  W.  C,  Minor,  Broadmoor,  Crowlhome,  Berks,     [3200,] 

Stfdman  Suriwtnmx  Dillon  TrttveiM  in  Sj^in  \  Marbeck  B^>^k  t»f  AVjtey;  tSftf  mJi 
AnhmuJe  Litres;  Hrcndc  QK  Curtins;  Hcllowci  Gnenara's  Epistle**,  PhACr  ^igmm^t^ 
Lije\  Bdl  v\,  Haddons  Anni'er  to  Or&sius\  Arrovinmith  CAain  (ijT Prfme^'pjle*;  thtlH 
SmHOMj;  Hodt;p«  Tret^eli  in  India  ;  Sir  T.  Htrbert  7>whp/*  j  Cole  Of  fhmtki  t 
^ulxMon  Kingdiimi  and  Ctt*Htt*orf'UfenltA*i  Lady't  Tra%^tis  mto  Sput'n  1697. 
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Ifon.  J.  T.  Mitchell.  Pliiladclphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [600.] 

American  te^gjxl  Work*. 

Major-Gen.  A,  S.  Mo!>eriey,  Kidbrook  Park  Road,  S*E.     [220.] 

Ma^jbow  London  Labour  \  Famous  Tt^^tls  in  A^io^ 
Major-Gcn,  Frank  Moberly,  50,  Sutherland  Gardens,  W.     [1400.] 

Pndcaux  Origin  t*/  ZVJfArt ;  Harri»  rArre  Treatises  \  R,  Auisten  fruii  Trtn\  V» 
K-OOX  Winter  Evrttirtg\^ 

J.  B.  Moffat  [Mill  Hill  School],  Kumnian,  S,  Africa.     t^SO-] 
Fawcett  Xftitiuai  iif  Politicat  Eamomy, 

Miss  E.  Moir.  116.  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W*     [850.) 

L.  Morrii  B^ic  tf///a//<*;  Ntfttlcihip  Eixny  on  Bnmmtmg;  G.  Macdonald  PAanhuiest 
SpaldJajj;  EiizaMkan  Demttnology^ 

Miss  Jcfisie  Muody,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U  S.A.     [25.] 
Lydia  CbilJ  R^mMnce  0/ tha  Rifptthiic, 

Mrs.  Moore,  Addlestone,  Surrey*     [2200.] 

Starkry  £'«jc-/di#</(E,E.T.S.) ;  Powel  LUytfs  H i^Hfy  ef  Cambria  \  Adam  Datfr**  Fnm 
Drramt  (E.E,T,i>0  \  Lady  A.  Halkott  A H/t/Aiojrra/^Jiy ;  Gomion  SeJk^le  o/Aitu*, 

Miss  Moore,  56,  Springfield  Road,  N,W.     [125,] 
Burk«  Abriiij^tment  0/  En^lisA  History. 

W,  Moore,  30.  Dorchester  PUcc,  N.W.     [3800.] 

Heywood  Dramatic  Works  (toI.  i);  R.  C.  Timei  Wkisfte  %  H.%rpf field  Z)iVflnv  of 
Henry  I'/Ilrt  ].Bty^ni  An/tent  Afyikoittgyi  BuTtoa  Anah>my  0/ MflttncAo/y, 

J.  Morison,    Glasgow.     [600.] 

CoIcridgB  Pttttm  ;  H,  Co]c»id|fc  Poems, 

C.  J*  Morns,  Altrincham,     [1900.] 

Swift  7/i/r  oftt  Tnbi  Frmisean  Norman  Conquest  (voU.  4  and  5)5  Skij^hmidinf  in 
Iron  and  Stff/, 

J,  Morris,  Durham.     [2300.] 

Mr».  SomprvllJe  Ctfnn^jctifn  of  Pkystcnl  Scienprxx  Grew  Anatctmv  t*f  Plani$x  Sir  J. 
Hcfsebrl  Study  of  A'atut-al  Phi/ow/^ky  \  Woodbouw -'/4/rfcWi:>wi';  Vint:p  Hydrostatic**, 
R.  Young  Afathematiial  lJi4sert*Uit'm  ;  J.  Wood  PrincipUs  of  Af^ckanus, 

P.  Morrison,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.      [300.] 

A,  McLaren  S^rmont  (?nd  ter.). 
Rev.  J.  W.  MossiTian,  B,A,,  Torriogton,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire.     [400.] 

Strype  Annah  t>f  the  Reformation. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A,,  Oxford.     [10,000.] 

Sir  T.  Browne  Rtli^to  Af edict  \  Chaucer  Astrciabex  Caicton  Mirror  of  the  Wttrldx 
Fardlr  of  Facionx  1555;  Nashe  Works  \  R.  Harvey  Plain  Percivnl;  Warner  A/bion's 
Engiand\  Kccorde  ^Caif/e  of  A'nort'tedj^e,  GronnJ  of  Arts;  CoU'ridir*'  7'ubie  'inik\ 
Holland  Ptutarrk's  Moru/s;  iirccnc  Art  0/  Conny  Cah  king*  Arcadia,  Orlando  fnnojo^ 
Pandosto,  Diipntation,  Groafs  Worth  of  Wit,  i^ryer  Baton,  Krwr  hn*  latt,  M'turninff 
Garment^  Perimedes\  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio  148J  ;  Sternbold  and  Uopkisi  Psalms. 

F.  B.  Muir,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [680.  J 

Laag^horne  Plntarch^s  Lives, 
W.  C.  Miillins,  Hatton  Court,  Threadncedle  Street,  E.C.     [400.] 

Malthus  On  Population  \  Amould  Marine  Insurance. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  Sunnyside,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [2000.) 

G.  Macdonald  Annals  of  Quiet  Xrig^hhonrhiwd  1,  Crabbe  Poems,    (SpeciaJ  qootatioiii.) 

IL  J.  R,  Murray,  Sunnyside^  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [3500.] 

Book  cf  St.  Albans  I  BoateU  Heraldry  Historical  and  Popular  \  Cazton  Dictta  and 
Sayinigs;  Kingslcy  Heroes ;  Shaktpere  Ceninry  of  Praise, 

JL  T.  R.  Murray,  Mill  Hill,  N.W,     [asa] 

Smile*  Robert  Dick. 
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Miss  M.  A.  Murray,  Calcutta.     [155a] 

Fuller  Abel  Redivhms,  Joseph's  Coat;  W.  Lisle  /El/ric  on  Oidatsd  AVw  Tesiume 
Dauay  Bible. 

F.  Nevill,  Leeds.     [400.] 

Blackie  Ftmr  Phases  0/  Sf orals. 

Miss  G.  Neville.  Scarborougfa.     [i8oa] 

Prescott  Ferditumd  and  Isabella ;  Burton  History  of  Scoiletmd  {ytA.  6)  ;  Haxlitt  J 
amd  Mamners. 

G.  F.  Nicholas,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [400.] 
J.  P  Kennedy  Swallow  Bam,  l^orks. 

C  N.  Nicbolson,  102,  Alderiey  Street,  Pimlico.     [aoo.] 

Johnson  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

H.  Niromo,  The  Laurds,  Oaklcigh  Park,  WTietstooe,  N.     [300.] 

Chambers  Astronomy, 
J.  H.  Nodal,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

Wordsworth  Description  of  the  Lakes. 

G.  P.  Nowers,  Edgbaston.    [30a] 
Darwin  Origin  of  Species. 

J.  E.  Odgers,  Liverpool.     [85a] 
Manrell  RekearsaJ  Transprosed, 

•Rev.  T.  R.  O'Flaheitie,  Capel,  Surrey.     [70a] 

Ward  Simple  Cobler\  Gumall  Christian  in  Armomr. 

Miss  A.  W.  Olcott,  III,  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City.     [50.] 

Miss  Alcott  U'orhs. 

W.  H.  Oldii^  37,  DavisviUe  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.      [25] 
(Miscdlaneoos  quotations.) 

Mrs^  Oliver,  Thorn  wood,  Hawick.     [1500.] 

D.  Wilson  Prehistoric  Annals;  Pennant  Ti-mr  in  Scotland;  Mrs.  Brassey  I'^yat 
S»mi>fam. 

Rev.  .\.  B.  Orr,  Etall,  Comhill-on-Tweed.     [50.] 

H.  Walpole  Ccrmpondrnce. 

J.  A.  OslH)me,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [20a] 
ChillJn^worth  Religion  of  Protestants. 

Miss  Osier,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.     [550.] 

Hcpps  F^rst  PrincipUs^  Life  of  Jesus ;  Lubbovk  Scimti^c  Lecfmrrs. 
S.  G.  Owen,  Ham,  Surrey.     [30.] 

R.  Ellis  Catullus. 
Tito  Pagliardini,  75,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Poriman  Square.     [40a] 

Racon  Sylva^  .NVtr  Atlantis,  Life  and  Death. 
•Cornelius  Paine,  Kemp  Town,  Bnghlon.     [4500.] 

Boi.nie  finrriary  of  Hea:tk\  Caxton  Ckn-micie  of  England  \  T.  Wiltoa  Lef- 
Rkeir^^ur'.  Kraunce  Z^*rj>r'j  Z..V*  *»' :  Crowe*  P/uu  ;  Buliein  Bu/zcarke  .■'r  D<Trm 
NabiK>s  7kf  Bride:  Buliock  UVmjn  ts  a  Riddle i  Dravton  Polw*lbion  ;  Gent  h'mar 
Cm/me:  Sir  T.  Herb^rrt  Traza:,'rs  ;  LisanJer  and  Ca4is:a  1627:  J.  ScbefFer  Huttr* 
La^^mJ;  HsuxArnxignmu-nt  of  Cr:mrs,Amatom_}  of  Urines  ;  Vki^rckXcy  FelicxTte  e/ it* 

A.  N.  Palmer,  NVrexham.     [500.] 
W.  Morris  SigurJ. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  Panks  [Mill  Hill  School],  Exmoulh.    [500.] 

H.  Miller  Testimu^y  ,/  ik^  R.vks. 

H.  A.  Parker,  North  Conway,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.     [300.] 
W.  S,  Perxy  Hi^tcria:  Cc:U^twHS  xf  Awterican  d^Mzal  Church., 
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Rev.  T.  Parndl,  Oxleat!,  Godstonc.     [ijo.] 
Grate  Grmce^ 

J.  L.  A.  Palon^  Nottingbara.     [1120.] 

Jiotwartb  Smith  Carikag^, 

A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,  27,  Bartholomew  Road,  N.W*    [700.] 

De  fQeRohtnnm  Crusari  Viid-mv.t  €  kins  login,  €  hiroHomuit,^ 

Miis  Payne,  Hatchlands^  Cuckfield*     [500.] 

Hume  Htsfory  0/ Englmttd, 
•£.  Peacock,  Bottesford,  Brtgg.     [2500,] 

J.  Brown  PtYcke:  The  Banquti  iStg;  1.  Scott  Ckn'Mtmm  Li/e%  Kitc!iin  dmri*  L«mi\ 
^^i\\kf.t  Jfitiary  0/  Inde^emLmcy  *^  Deploy  FatlfM  9/  v^jw/.  (A  large  number  of  ieleci 
miMTcUajiflous  quuUtioai.} 

Miis  Pearson,  22,  Westbotime  Place,  Eaton  Square*     [2150.] 

Hftktujt  Voyftgfx  \  Fcpy*  /J/arr^vol*.  ^  a  ad  6) ;  H.aximw  Ancient  Ectl^ttuiicai  Mhipry ; 
A.  Collin*  Grounds  o/CMristtan  Relij^son, 

H.  S.  Pearson,  Ed^^baston,  Birmingham.     [2250.] 

J- Johnioo  Tv^t^f^ruphia',  Pafhrr  anJ  Prtnting  Tradrt  Jonmtti',  D'Urfof  Pilh  to 
Putgr  Me/am  ko/y\  Steme  St'rm^tH4  ;  Tk^  Wttrtd\  Smyth  tr.  Aldrick*s  Artkittchtrr  \ 
CasMfiPi  Ti-chutrai  Educator  (vol.  4);  Wtekiy  Mfnu*riah  for  Ingtmotu  1682;  Spon 
H'orkik^fi  Mecei^t^\  ]c ortyxh  Frmit  trten. 

Rev.  C.  W,     cnny,  Wclliiigton  College,  Berlcs.     [70.] 

Hickennicill  A  Lord^s  S/t^eck  wtfkou/  Ooors;  Attsrverto  Tiea  PaMra  calUd  A  Lcnfx 
Sp-eevh  wiikoui  Dcort  and  a  Comtmmer's  Speech  ;  Sir  P.  PbilopoliKtt  GrumbUtonian 
Crew  Reprehended, 

•J,  Pcto,  Allejrn  Park,  Norwood,  S.E»     [2900,] 

Burnet  Afore* J  Utopia;  Ray  Widdtfm  nf  God  in  Crtaium',  Boorde  fnirftdtteh'^n  to 
A'nt-ntf/etigr,  Dyefaty  ;  Jtr.  T*ylor  Guide  h  DttHitinn  ;  SbclTocke  GrtfafAri  of  ArtiiUry  ; 
Kidjftcy  Cumpieat  Practice  of  Physick\  Caialorue  of  S,  Kensington  A/Hsi-um;  Dibiliii 
JLibi^ry  Companion  \  Pott  Chirurgicai  Works  ;  tr.  Heister's  Surgery  ;  M^cfarlane 
dmHingnintty . 

MUs  A,  S.  Petrie,  Stone  Hill«  Rochdale.     [1400.] 

Mor»  Edward  K,  Richard///.  -,  WriotheaJey  CArvmicU;  Lay&rd  /^inewh\  Carpenter 
Vegrtabie  Physiology . 

W\  Flinders  Petrie,  8,  Crescent  Road,  Bromley,  Kent.     [2450.] 

Poetry  of  the  Anti'^aeobin  ;  Rusk  in  Srtfen  /^amfii  ;  Frimatt  City  and  Country 
Purchaser  and  Builder-,  G.  Sandys  /rave/s\  Dami^icr  Voyages. 

Miss  E.  Phibbs,  Scafield,  Sligo,  Ireland.     [640,] 
Murcbi»o»  Siluria, 

G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [10,000,] 

Davit /^/nm  Expedition  \  B.  Stewart  Conseruation  vf  Force  i  Newcomb  Poplar 
Astronomy  I  WaJlace  Rnssiit'  Bancroft  Ihiti^ry  pf  United  States'^  JVt^rth  American 
Ret*iew\  Emerson  IVttrksi  Hawthorne  rn'tce-/old  Tatei^  House  of  Srfien  Gables  % 
Grikie  Great  fee  Age;  Prottor  Essays  on  Astmmi>My,  Light  Science,  Exptinse  of 
ftt,iVfn  ;  tr.  SckelU*^s  Spectrum  Analysis  \  Daw&on  Or'ig-iu  tf  World;  J.  Croll  Ciimtite 
nnd  Tttne\  VI ^rren  Aytntftomy'  Jewonn  Alfoney  and  Exchangf.  H^^p*inceT  /llnstntttons 
*^f  Pn'grrxs,  Data  of  hthicsi  X.  K.  ChamlKTB  Astronomy  \  Hill  Bryant;  SpolUswootlo 
Polarizatton  of  Light ;  ir,  Du  AfirHcel's  Telephi>ne  ;  Science  Lectures  at  S,  AeusiHgton  ; 
E«i:Litt  England;  Harper's  Magasine;  Century  A/agazine;  The  American;  AlcCartby 
/listory  if  vur  Time. 

H.  Phillips,  Jan.,  Ph.D.,  320,  South  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
[7350] 
N.  Humphreys  Coin  CoiiecUr**  Memustl\  B.  Taylor  Faust^  DeuJkuliffn\   I>icke»nn 

J '  ,i«   Numismatic    Manual:    Mathewa    Cotnuge  of  the    World;    R.  W.   GiM^r 

■id    his   Master;    Marie    A.    Brown   Nadttuchda  x    MiUfue   of  Poets;    Joaquim 

'^mgi  of  Italy  t  T.J.  Wsirtoa  RepiJrt  of  A  d/udgtd  Cases;  RjUherg  A/a^ic  cf  the 

igrs  ;  tttierbohm  Patag\mia  ;  H,  PhilJip*  American  P^A^i^^  Currency.  Aotes  upon 

Brvant  Homer;    Poe  Poena;    Htilcroil    Lat'tttrt^s   Physiognomy;    G.  J,   Adiet 

.r  History  of  Prm'en^al  Poetry ;   Bentham  Hrfence  of  Usury '  Pra«d  Poems;  H. 

:.i^...l.«j    7''he  Whale;   tr.  Berlioi*  Treatise  on  /Hstrumentation  \    L.   S.    Heule  Slight 

.Ulments;  U.  B.  Uirtt  Carrying  of  Mammoth ;  l^roce^ings  of  Am^ruem  Pkilosophicat 

Soiiety^ 
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B.  W.  Pierson,  257,  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  U.S*  A.     [I7«i.i 

Ford  Dramatic  Wtfrki'^  Rjcbaidion  Pamela  ;  Corbctt  Foemu  %  C*row  /\i#rwt*. 

Rev»  J.  Pierson,  D.D.  Ionia,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [40*000. ] 

Knollcs  ffi^t*^ry  af  Turkx  \ 


Fuller  Pi%sf^h  Stgkt,   U'orthirs,  Chnnk  Hixh»ry\  Knollc*  History  af  Turkx^  ] 
Dranuiiic    W\>rki  \    Davt*nant   Drantittsc   HWJh  ;     Dodsley   C?/*/    /*"'?•*     '—' 


Danlrl  JW/iru/  llWfii  ;  Villicr*  (  Uuke  of  Hmkinghairi )  U'tjrki  ;  P>^ 


T,  AUaniJi  t\t/nmen/ary  tm  '%nd  Ptter ;  SirJ  *  Ha>  ward  A  nnah  of  ij,  .,,^ 

€\immtninr\'  on  Nrw  Tettament\   1.  Sheffiiulfl  (Dukr  of  Hiick.ingha.in  ]»  Works  \   J.  Durwt 

'  '  hit  -  -  * 


hoorde  /ttiriviuctt'pn  t&  Kpt&iei^j^e'',  S*t^^ 
Amtrican   Luntber    7'rrms ;  ^^H 


/iffriH^ut^fU'ff  to  /it*aufK(f»t  and 

StrmoHs  tin  ui  Kpi^flt  SL  John  \  Howe  WVr^jf  ;  Thynne  Anfmadr^^nt^trnw.  lo^ 
Cyclopiidts  of  Aftatomy  and  Phviiuiit^  ;  CtiHUcer  Home^  of  Fant^,  Axtrx*iaht,  Lffnd 
0/  Gtffd  IVome^n,  Afino^r  PinrtH4  i  HcAlcy  Sf*  Au^sttHe^s  City  oj"  God ;  K '  n  -^  f  *"^  '  -**  < 
£diH6ursk  Rex^iere;  ir,  Lani^t's  ffistvry  of  A/ttteriaiism\  '\:.ijtiodvnT\   V  iiCl 

Bil>/inii  P\Ycki>/og_v\    ShiUmjfford    Letitrrt  and  Pat^rrs  (Carad,) ;    tr.  -• 

0f  Christ '/ir.  Oaxterree^x  Christ iatt  Daj^maticj  ;  Hawthorne  Am^r-ii.^..  ..-..■.  :^»M> 
(Afmy  v^iluable  dc9idera.ta.) 

Miss  J.  C.  Pitlrie,  Chester,     [950.] 

L'Estratigo  Ltfif  of  Misn  M  iff  mil, 
J.  A.  Piatt,  Trinity  College*  Cambridge.     [200,] 

^wmhurne  f  nr^'A/ifi^Mj;  Oldest  Engiisk  7>Jr/i  (Sweel). 

Prof.  F.  Pollock,  M.A.,  LJ..D.,  48,  Great  Cuml^rland  Place,  W.     [70a] 

I^ckp    Tkt*n)*his   OH  HdncaiifH  ;     Howell    Forrrine   7*raxnei  i    C.    Hutler    /*■•«*» 
Monarthte-,  H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics.     (Special  le^al  UesiderataO 

C.  H.  Poo!e,  Rugby.     [750.] 
Fi»hcr  Works. 

Miss  L»  Poole,  Clevedon,     [USO-] 

LyeU  Antiquitirs  of  Man  \   Babbaee  Bridgrt^tttfr  Tfttt^ite;  .Waxk^orti!)   CJtnmiui. 
CaxtOQ  Ckart4f$  tht  (jrtte\  Darwin  V ^gftahte  Mould. 

Rev.  W.  Poole,  Hcnlland,  Ross,  Hereford,     [30a.] 

L<}rd  Brooke  P^frmi  ;  La  timer  Sfrm^jux. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Pope,  Clifton.    [700.] 

Hume  History  of  England .     (A  few  desiderata.) 
G.  H,  Pope,  Clifton.     [200.] 

H.  WAlpolc  Historic  Doubts. 
R.  V.  Porter,  Raleigh,  Beckenham.     [3650.] 

Cu^prpp*^  Hiirthx't%nn\'  A natomy  \  Sir  T.  ftrowno  Purud^d^xtA  Spuijemus  ;  CttU<f9^ 
and  Cole  ^ifvriw,v'  Prttrtit-e  0/ PhyiieA  \  ticiding:  H'f>rk*. 

Miss  A.  Porter,  Fallow  Corner,  North  Finchley,  N.     [700.] 
P.  Fletcher  Pur^ie  ht^xndx  Locke  J/nman  CndervtaMding  (bk*.  3  Aod  j(^^  Edm^miim, 

Miss  Lcla  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley^  N.     [1450.J 

Locke  tiumixn  Underttnnding  (bks.  1  and  s),  ToietattoMt  kaJm^  qf  M^m^^  Cm0^ 
m£ni\  Shattesbury  Characttrristicx. 

Miss  S.  M.  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley,  N.     [1300.] 

Fellhatn  /iejo/vr** 
W.  W.  Posey,  South  Mountain,  Idaho,  U.S.A.      [100.] 

Cdl,  Wiiemaji  Fa  it  iota, 
G.  C.  Postans,  New  College.  Hampstcad,  N.W.     [100.] 

Bam  Mental  and  Afoml  Scirncg^ 
•Rev.  C.  V.  Potts,  Ledbury.     [2100] 

R.  Hamilton  Popular  Education  x   MitJdloton   Ctctr0\    Asiattck    R^'t^^r^t^  itoMj 
Mi»*  Whately  Life  and  Letters  of  Ahp,  \Vhaigiy\  Digby  Brwxdsfof^  vf  htc 


Maticbetter  A I  Alondo^ 
R.  C.  Poulter,  165,  Adelaide  Road,  N.W. 
S.  Clarke  Eccltzi^istical  HiiUty^ 


[200.] 
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■♦Rev.  W.  S.  Prallen»  34,  Park  Villas,  Regent's  Park.  N.W.     [14S0.] 

Tamer  Herh&t^  Bntks  \  Hollybucb  Homi^k  Apotktcnry ;  Daobcny  Treet  »/  Ancicnti  ; 
T.  W»c»oa  Steven  Stu^mmrMh. 

Miss  E.  Preston,  Marlborough.    [1650.] 

M.  r>*vie»  l/HorfAodax  LimdoH'-j  L  Taylor,  jun.  L^gic  tn  Tk^t/f£yi  H.  MjUcr  5IrjM»»/r 
anJ School Afasiers,  Firsi Imprrwont^ScfHesand Le^Mtix\  M.»h^y Socml Li/* in  Crtmct  , 


[220,] 


Cornell  Price,  B.CX.,  Westward  Ho  !  Devon. 
Cibber  A/if/o£y;  Rycaut  History  of  Turks ^ 

C.  T.  Price  [Mill  Hill  School],  Hampstead.     [loo.J 

R.  Fergiiion  Eltctricity. 

P.  Price,  Crt>ckherblown,  Cardiff.     [400.] 

Boyli?  Nnv  Exf^ritnenti. 
Mrs.  Prin^le,  Beckeoham,  Kent.     [550.] 
f!ufkitt  Oh  Nnv  Triiament , 

•Dr.  R.  C.  A,  Prior,  48,  York  Terrace,  N.W.     [3400.] 

HoHybuah  Homhh  Apatkccaryx  Cole  .^i/aiw  in  Eden,  Art  of  Sim^ling\  Weitn»*cott 
St-rtfttttrt  Herbal ;  Tiirtier  Baths  ;  Lupton  Tkt*Hsand  Nxttable  Tktnj^  ;  Hyll  Wnfrkx  \ 
ilorwynif  Ex'onymHi  \  Wanle  Alttis*  Secrrtet  \  Hak^  Grsnfr't  J^u*eil  of  Healik  \ 
T»V,  Ro|^rs  Voy^gt\  Wafer  Voyai^r  \  Silver  and  Co,  S.  Africa  \  Medley  tr.  KolbrH*i  Cap* 
of  GtMHi  H0fi!\  Chaloner  Etytsmu/  AforiarEncomiHm\  Stnlih  Cftmfilekf  HttHsrrpt/ti 
i^peucc  House  of  Medici  i  Weldon  Court  0/  fC.  yames ;  Plunitre  Lickienxtein*  s  S.  A/rica ; 
Mr*.  KalWnt  Ntew  Eugiand  Bygones  \  tr.  Ctflumefla.    (Som«  inUceUaDeoiu  quoUtioof.) 

O.  Puckridgc  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     [250,] 
WraxAll  A'.  Ho»di»'s  Life. 

F.  S.  Pullmg,  M.A.,  Oxford.     [700.] 

Patttin  Lttters. 

P.  T.  Pulman,  M.A.,  6,  New  Square.  Lincoln*s  Inn,  W.C     [9C»,] 
PerkitiB  ProjltahU  Book  ;  Atiitin  yHritfirudence^ 

J.  W.  B.  Purchas,  132,  Wilberforce  Road,  Highbury,  N.     [1500] 
PtircliaA  Pilgrims',  S.  Purchaj  Political  Fly ittg  IttJtecli, 

Rev.  H.  B.  Ptirton,  Kinwarton,  Alcester,  Redditch.     [ilSo*] 

Dov«  Logic  0/  Ckriiiiart  Faith  ;  AdAtn  Smith  Ur'raltk  of  A* at  ions, 
J,  Randall,  4,  Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  E.C.     [1550.] 

Special  quota tion»  from  Aiken^nm. 
Miss  M.  Ransom,  Benslow,  Hitchin.     [75.] 

Penn  Chriitian  Quaker. 

Rev.  Dr.  Raven,  Great  Yannouth.     [100.] 

J.  Collier  Immorality  0/  ike  S/age, 

W.  J.  Rawlings  [Mill  Hill  School],  184,  Belwse  Road,  N.W.     [joo.] 

Yeats  GrvTv/k  and  I'icissiludes  of  Commerce* 

T.  A.  Reed,  10,  Upper  Hornsey  Rise,  N.     [2700.] 


"Sewtaa  Ckrvnolory  A  mended ;  An*on  reyage;    He>y'l%n  Cc^megra^kv  \ 
/^ine  Articles  ;  ],  Tomes  Dental  Surgery  ;  Ab«raetJ[iy  Surgtcal  IVirrMM^ 

Miss  H.  Reeves,  Leap,  Cork.     [26a] 

Wliately  Logic,  Christian  Evidences* 
Miss  Reynett,  3,  Cranley  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  S»W.     [i8a] 

StilLing€«et  Origines  Sacns* 

J.  T.  Rice,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [350.] 
Stanley  Dark  Continent  i  Sparki  Biogmpkies* 

*Mis$  C.  Richardson,  Heugh  Falds,  Grasmere. 
Wordsworth  (&  few  qaotatioti*). 


Burnet  Tkirty 
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Mrs.  C.  F.  Ridiardson,  New  York  City,  U.S,A.    [5100,] 

Hawthorne  Jl'f»r^jf» 
Mfs.  D.  Richardsoii,  Newcastle-oU'Tyne.     [8co.] 

Gotdtmith  Ctfiz^n  of  W*>rld\  Kiugsley  Greek  Fairy  Tales  \  Mn.  Browtua^  Amimk 
Leigh  ;  Arnold  History  0/ Home. 

Mrs.  H,  E.  Rickeecker,  San  Frandsco,  U.S.A.     [iicxs.] 

Hawthomr  Scarlet  Letter^  Mouex,  Mar&le  Fuhh  ;  Mm.  Whitney  OdJ  •r  £^pai| 
WraxAlJ  Victor  Hufti's  Let  Miserable^  :,  Baldwin  Prehistoric  A'at»onj>  i  ISJimMf  ihmm^f 
Hfstvry'^  Arnold  Alodertt  ftistory. 

Mtss  £.  Rickman,  Addles  tone,  Surrey.     [200.] 
Bt«ele  Tatler  (volt,  i  and  2), 

S.  C.  Riley,  Braintree»  Essex-    [170.] 

G1adstoti«  GltaniHsx  0/  Pttst  Vrart. 
Miss  A.  Rivington,  95,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.     [850.] 

Scott  iMiirmwH,  Rok^bv  ;  Kurton  Htjtorv  ofScatlaHJ{vo\,  l) ;  Macjkiilay  FrmderttHit 
Cretif;  H.  Sidifwirk  AUt/uid  of  Ethini  Sir  W,  GeU  Pi/mpeianui  Rickmas  Ciilr 
Arckitetturr  ;  Trollope  Fntmler  Panf/ttigv, 

Miss  E.  Rivington,  95.  Denmark  Hill,  S*E.     [450.] 
Evelyn  Diary, 

Mrs.  Robarts,  Stamford  Hill,  N,     [5c».] 
H.  Rogcrt  Superhuman  Origin  0/ the  Bible  ;  Farrar  St.  Paui, 

N.  F.  Robarts,  F.G.S.,  Woodford,  Esiiex.     [850,] 

Lubbock  Origin  0/  CivilivttioH^  Prekisturic  Timett  Addrtsse*^  Ort^tm  «wrf  MtU* 
morphosei  of  Insect x. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [300.] 

Bartlott  From  Egypt  to  Palextine. 
Mrs.  Robins.  Lcnnoxville,  Canada.     [200.] 

J*  G.  Sane  Porrnj ;  F.  Ludlow  Genre  Pictures^ 

G.  Robinson,  Strood,  Rochester     [lioo.] 

Watts  tmprGt>emeut  *\f  the  Mind^  Lo^t  \  R.  Lloyd  PoeOc^  W^rkm, 
S,  Robinson  [Mill  Hill  .School],  Bristol,     [100.] 

Yeati  Grvwth  and  Vicixtitudes  ef  Commerce* 

•A.  Roofe»  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth,     [soa] 
Gowftr  Canfessio  A  mantis  ;  Sbadwell  Plays. 

W.  Rose,  Braintrce,  Essex.     [400.] 
Tyndall  Hettt;  Joyce  Scientific  Dialogues. 

Rev,  W.  F.  Rose,  Worle,  Weston-super-Mare,     [tooo.] 

Danid  Poems  i  Constable  Stmnef^  ;  W.  JWowne  Pastvrall\  4\'in€tt*nih  Cfmim^* 
C.  B.  Rossell,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [aoo] 

Kirk  Charles  the  Bold. 

•W.  M.  Rossetti,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W.     [3000.] 

Mar^^llivray  Humboldt*s  Trat*els  \  Wrbbe  'Pranailej  [  R.  Mathrw  Cmlem-rmfd  A.^ 
ehemist'  Art  i^f  lmpnn>ing  day  Lands  ;  Tom  7ell'Tn>th  %  Pnpe  A/iicr/lamrwrn*  Pmmmi 
Fu»eli  Lecturej  on  Art;  Ople  Lectures  on  Art;  J.  Harry  Let  ft*  r^^  ,-  t  ^* 
Ancient  World',  J.   Rubinvon  ArchitoL'gia   Grteca;    ^uaVixt   Elet 


i\^utn-T(ind**n\    Af. 
;  D.  G.  Roi&etti  L^aH 


Swinburne   Essays  and  Studies  \    Hutmr    .l/i 
RoMQtti  Speaking  Likenesses^  Seek  and  Find 

L.  Rowe,  17,  Golden  Square,  W,     [4000.] 

Byron  Corsair^  Ckildtt  Harold  \  Kobmian  Morels  Utetpfa  i  Pepya  Diary  t«l.  jfr 
Boswell  Corxii-ai  IcrABCT  Bp*  Berkeley  i  tr.  Littlttem"*  TemMrwt;  C»a  /Mt^iWtew V 
English  Gm/emment, 


Prof.  H.  C.  Russcl,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S^A. 
K.  Kuticll  Geder. 


[250.] 
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F.  RnChven,  New  Zealand.     [5000.] 

OQ*el«y  Print iplts  of  Narmtmy^  Counierpoini  and  Fmi^m'  i  YeoweU  Anrifni  Briihk 
Ckuryk  ;  BUckie  Sel/'CHitHrr ;  Wullaiton  Rtli^'on  ,r/  jV.jfurr ;  Stnitt  Sj^,fHs  and 
Pn^fim't  {  Boutell  Amu  and  ArmaHr\  Jephson  and  Reevo  Tour  tn  BriHany  ;  Ckaibam 
Letters  to  A  is  Nepkero\  Butler  HnJibr&s^ 

Mrs.  F.  Rutbven,  New  Zealand,     [1500  ] 

Quwrn  VictorEa  Life  in  ike  Hii(hlan(ft\  H.  E.  Mjinninff  Afixtitm  of  ike  Holy  Ghost  \ 
L^dy  Herbert  Crad/e- Lands'^  Jer.  1' Ay  lor  IVortky  CammunicaMi, 

Rev.  S.  J.  Sanders,  M.A.,  Northampton.     [200a] 
Palladia  on  Hmtandry  (E.E,T,S.) ;  Mvrourr,'  of  omr  Ladyt  (E,E.T,S.). 

Mrs*  Sandford,  Sheffield.     [350,] 
Featly  C lav  is  Aiys/i^a, 

Miss  Saunders,  College  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.     [3300.] 

HunT^n  Pt/^rt'm*s  Progress ;  Rjiluij^h  Hixtory  of  ike  HWld;  Miltoa  Pantdise  Regained, 
Sftmx^H  Agiynisies  \  H.  Googe  Ptf^isA  KingJ^tm. 

Mi&5  E.  Saunders,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [5000.] 

Swift  GHiiivrr^Jt  Tratfrls',  S<?wel  Histajy  &f  ike  Qnaktrzx  Msiantlrdl  y<yumey  f9 
yerHjaiem  ;  iSir  K.*  Dijby  Vin'^^e  to  the  ilfediterranean  ;  Hut  ton  Cttrresfn*nde»ce  ; 
Wp.  Barlow  Three  Sermons,  Sermon  ai  Paule*  Cr»ue\  J.  T.  Sermfn  at  Pauies  CrmM* 
1597;  Cntseit*  Technical  Bdmcaivr. 

MissG.  E.Saunders,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [430a  1 

Flitgelium  er  Life  of  O,  Cram^oeN  1663  ;  Camden  Remainet ;  T.  B.  tVareesfer's 
jifiafiktkegwies  ;  Sp^^r»^^^  State  of  Ireland  \  Hantrn-T  Cke\micle  of  /r»Ittndi  Pour 
Centuries  tfE0fgl is  k  Let  tern ;  Spri<rg-^«A'^'^  Redit'iva ;  Bramball  Conset^tation  0fBishof>s, 

G.  A.  Schrumpf,  TetlenhaU,  Wolverhampton.    [6400.] 

Dckkcf  Playi  tvuli,  1  and  3) ;  T,ady  M.  W.  MontajTue  Pflemji ;  Heywood  Playt  fvoli  4 
&Dd  6);  Awdrley  Fraternity  of  t^agaAondjt  \  CompiavHt  of  Snutiattd  i^iB;  Brinklow 
Comptnynt ;  Toha  Hall  Pmmtt  Par&doxe*^  Horm  Vtuixne  \  Occleve  he  RegiminM 
Phncipttm ;  Stanyburst  VirgiL 

Miss  E.  B.  Sburaacher,  Boston^  Mass.^  U.S.A.    [iS^.] 
De  Foe  True- Bom  Englishman^ 

Adrian  Scott,  Blackstone,  Mass.,  U.S.A.    [Sooo.] 

Cowley  liWks  \  Young  Tragedies,  Alight  Tkonaktt^  Love  of  Fome ;  H,  Wocvd 
The  ra feu  tics;  Flint  Principles  and  Prartice  of  Medicine  i  BaHJlolow  Materia  Medua 
^nd  't  herapenticsi  Bum&tetad  Venertal  Dtteases^ 

C.  p.  G.  Scott,  Columba  College,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [80a] 
Chaucer  Squire^s  and  FrttHkHn's  Tales. 

E.  Scott,  British  Museum,  W.C.     [450.] 

G*  Harvey  Letter*hook, 

•Miss  F.  E.  Scott,  Leamington.     [33po0 

Ouvtli^j  Musical  Form t  e/c.  Farrar  Families  af  Speerh  I'HAury  Phyfien/Ceoerephy 
of  Sea  ;  Muare  Lalla  Ronkk  .  Irnlioo  Saenee  and  Art ;  G.  P.  R.  James  Louis  XiV^. 

G.  R.  Scott,  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.     [lOO.] 
Additun  Cati*,  Song  for  SI,  Cecilia's  Day,  Rosamond,  Essay  on  Virgits  Cemtg€ci. 

Miss  L.  M.  Scott,  Kiicaw,  Leamington.    [65a] 
F.  Tate  HoH*ehold' Ordinances  of  Fd^mrd  IL  \  Beryn  \  Peon  Rtxt  af  Quakers, 

A.  H-  Scott-White,  B.A.,  Albert  College,  Framlingham.     [600.] 
Vamvx-y  Physieai  Geography  \  Mill  Ctilitariani^m*,  Huxiej  Phytiogtaphy, 

R.  Y.  Scriven,  Castle  Ashby»  Northatnpton.     [aoo.] 

Hame  Political  Discourses. 

T,  E.  ScTUtton,  M.A.  [Mill  Hill  Sch.],  Copscfield,  Buckhurst  Hill.  E.    [700.] 

Mill  Vtiliiarianixm  \  Caird  On  Kant, 

F.  Scrutton  [Mill  HiU  School],  Copseficld,  Btickhurst  Hill,  E,     [450.] 
Swiaburae  Poems ^ 
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O.  Seainan,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Ckre  College,  Cambridge,      [safilj 
SheiiBCoiie  Pt^ms. 

C.  F.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  SchoolL  Mosslcy,  Manchester.     [200.] 
Dicken*  /}om6fXt  etc, 

S.  H.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  School],  Mossley,  Manchester.     [500.] 
Stephen  Citmm^ntfiry  <^n  the  Laws  *%/ EHgt4kHd* 

Prof.  J*  B.  Scwa.ll,  South  Braitilree,  Mass.,  U.S..\.     [1050.] 

J.  D.  Lnnsr  AeH*id\   Ward  Simpie  CohU:r%  y*\  Wood  AVf»  Bmg^iamd  i 
Jubnson.  H'oMjrr^tift>rki*tg  P*vi>ideHces  \  Flint  AVr^^wj  JTj'xArjw. 

Mrs.  Shakespeare,  27,  St.  Mark's  Crescent  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [60.] 

Stillingflec't  7we/v€  Sermafu. 

A.  W.  Shakespearci  Regent's  Park  College.     [250.] 
Milton  Eikortoklasfei  ;  W:ubiQgtQn  Mil/trH's  Drfcn&io  Po/kui£^ 

J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Regent*s  Park  College.     [400.] 
Maurice  M^mJ  amd Mf/apMrstc^a/  Pkjhiopky* 

J.  A.  Sharrock,  I,  Sbartesbnry  Street,  Stockton-on-Tces,      [350.] 
Flavel  Works, 

C.  Sheldon,  D.Lit.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol     [375.] 

Runya.n   Pilj^im*»  Proi^fS5\   Miss  Fotber^ill  Kitk  and  iCi'm\    Stanley  Or,, 
Shorthoase  John  /Hglesanf, 

H.  E.  Shcphard,  Baltimore,  Maryland^  U.S.A.     [150.] 

J.C.Calhoun  HWJtt;  Wehater  UWJks. 
C.  W.  Sheppard,  Kingston  Place,  Shoreham,     [4S0.] 

R.  Mordeo  Gtft>j^rapky  Rettifieii. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 
Ticknof  Li/e  ttnd  Letitrx, 

R.  N,  Shore,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth.     [180.] 
Arnold  History  0/  Rttme^ 

Rev.  J.  C.  Slkes,  Cambridge  Ho.,Godolphin  Rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  [a 
Co«  iHstiiuiionx  &f  English  Gavemmemt^ 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Simonds,  Yonkers,  New  York,  U.S.A.    [500.] 
C.  Gcikie  Lift  0/ Christ ;  Mits  S^^ck  W,>rks. 

J.  F.  Simpson,  59,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  \V.     [no.} 
Cyple«  Human  Ex^erieHtre.     {A  few  miscellancMjiut  quoistttoos,) 

•Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 
(Special  quotatioDt.) 

Rev,  F.  C.  Skegg,  St.  Helier\  Jersey.     [100.] 

Maorice  PnfriarrAs  ami  Late^wn ;    Howkod  Metaph0n  ef  Si^  i^mmi\  &«  " 
Weekly  Serm&t^^ 

J.  Slater,  Warwick.     [2050.] 

Ferriar  lliustratiittis  of  Strme  \  Prynne  AnH^Arminiomtmr^  Ce^mamre  tf  Mr.  Cmtm 
i/miave/iMfssf  ttf  Lovt-Cxkes^  God  f^o  impost&r\  N.  C&rpenter  Geagr^jkhiw  Ukfimtalltd 

Miss  L.  M.  Smart,  2,  The  Glen,  Forest  Hill,  S.K.     [100.] 

Kirtf  lake  Eoth^n. 
A.  Smith,  42,  Cboumert  Road,  Rye  Lane,  Pechham,  S.E.      [1150.] 

H.  Power  Experimentai  Phiitfsopky* 

Eustace  S.  Smith,  62,  Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E.     [i  icso.] 
Miltoo  Artopa^tica  \  Dooae  Paems^  Prvl^irms  and  Parad^xn  7  Hook  Awvi 
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Ii&s  F»  T.  Smitli,  Wood  Lane,  Highgate,  N-     [700.] 
De  Quinc«y  EdncatioH  ;  H*  Speiicer  Education. 
C.  Moore  Smith,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     [Soa] 

H.  Walpole  Caia/offuf  of  Rova/  nmi  iVitbi^  Anthi^rs  ;  Penn  Address  io  Prot^xiants  \ 
Baiter  Pfacr  of  Ctmscience\  A,  Mundy  Prfencf  of  Coniranex  \  G.  SUrkey  Nature's 
Ejtpltcah'tm,  Htlmonfs  Dt/enct\  SUrkey  Engiaud^  LriUrx. 

•Rev,  J,  J.  Smith,  Penally  Abb*-y,  Tenby.     [1000.] 

Croke  Fi/feen  Psalms  1,  hevet  Sermotu  i  R.  dp  Hrunnc  M^(fifatii>nsx  Alexattder  and 
Dindimui  (E.E.T.S.J ;  Book  of  Qmnttuem^e  tE.E,T.S.) ;  Wwkwortli  ChrvMicle, 

Miss  L,  Toulmin  Smithp  Wood  Lane,  Highgate,  N.    [1750] 

CftrxiTr  A/undi  (E.E.T.S,)  ;  I'ork  Miraciit  Pfays^  (A  lATg«  cumber  of  refereficei 
verified,  and  qtjotattortt  MArcbcd  for,  at  British  Museum.) 

R.  T*  Smith  [Mill  Hill  School],  The  Knoll,  Putney,  S.W.     [2000] 
Smiles  Li/r  n/a  Sc^AA  Xaturaittt^ 

W,  Sraith,  Queen's  Terrace,  Edinburgh,     [acxao.] 

J.  Wilson  Cttv  0/  Piagjt^,  hit  o/Palffu  ;  Butler  Mudibms. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Smith,  13,  Atney  Road,  Putney,  S,W.     [6cxi.] 

M.  llAyf)Lc  Ktliimg  Nif  Murkier  I  Scott  Ma/acAi  MalagnwiA^r  ]  M»iom  A  nci^mt  Law; 
Jevoos  Mi-'Hrjy, 

Miss  Smith.  13,  Atney  Road,  Putney,  S.W.     [1150.] 
Bailey  F^stm* 

T.  C.  Snow,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.     [t200.] 

Of-dtMaty  far  CrysUn  Mn*  ;  Ev«lyti  Freari's  Parallel  of  ArcAiiectuf^^  J.  W.  BrnytCs 
y^tyagt  iniu  LrrtiftL 

Miss  Somerville,  Hillside,  Bromar  Road,  Hast  Duln'ich.     [500.] 

C.  Davieji  Metric  System . 

MissC.  Southwell,  Gurrey  Lodge,  Finchley  Road,  N.W»    [2400] 

Gtaditoae  Jutv^ttus  Afundi-.  Ray  Journey  iAro*  L»te  Ctm*tir»gt;  Trmrels  ofBarvtt 
AtuHcAauxen  ;  Select  qjuotatiotit  frvra  iVature  iS8o»i. 

T.  A.  Spalding,  6,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C,     [250.] 
Coventry  Patmore  Poems. 

Miss  Belle  Sparr,  Muncie,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [iS^O 
O.  W.  Holmet  Poet  at  Breakfast  Table. 

H.  B.  Spencer  [MUl  Hill  School],  Inverewe,  Finchley,  N.    [150.] 

(MiscellaDeoLia  <quotAtioQ$.]i 

Albert  Spicer,  60.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.    [1000.] 

Robertton  Amerua. 

Miss  H.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.     [150.] 

Burton  History  of  Scotland. 

Miss  C.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.     [50.] 

Miif  MfLrttnrau  fllnstrationt  ef  Pfxliftml  Bamamy  (vol.  t). 

W.  Spurrell,  Cacrmarlhen.    [360.] 

Dryden  Attntt*  Mirabitis  %  Howell  Dadm$a*M  Grovt^  EmgtamTi  Tfars^  Pru-m/tmence  9/ 
Parliament.    (A  few  deaidcrataj 

Miss  Squire.  Felt  ham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W.     [900.] 

Carlyle  ^oAm  Sterling^,  Frrt*cA  Rettolution. 

W.  Barclay  Squire,  Fellham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W,     [2000.] 

G.  Herbert  7emitle\  Lvly  EHphues  ;  Tourneur  HWki  ;  Hobbes  PAiUsopAicai  Treatiaes 
^WJu,  1845.  vol.  viiO  :   '( tindaJe  Epistle  St,  J  a  Ah  1537. 

Miss  E.  Stableforth,  Spalding,     fea] 
Max  MtiUfif  Science  ofReHgum. 
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R.  Steady  Folkestone*     [300] 
Adjun  Smith  IVcalih  0/ Nations. 

T.  Sicele.  Bury  St  Edmunds*     [100.] 
(3kItsce1Une<ius  quotatitins.) 

\\\  C,  Steele,  Dumbarton,     [200,] 
R.  Harvey  Philadell>k%i^. 

T.  Stcnhoiise,  14,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstcad,  N.W.     \,looS\ 

Aki^niide  Pifems  \  Mtlmaa  Luiin.  Ckrhimniiy  \  Mlu  Martineaut  filttsifnt^^t  ,' 
Poiiitcai  Ecamomy  (troL  9). 

Leslie  Stephen,  13,  Hyde  Park  Gate  South,  S.W. 

Ex,tract!i  from  various  soiirtres. 

Miss  I.  Stephenson,  71.  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,     [looo.] 
Trcrelyan  L(fc  and  Letters  of  MiMtauiay*^  Jortitt  Sermons. 

Miss  M*  Stephenson,  50,  St.  George's  Road^  S,W.     [2450.] 

Bp.  Bpveridgr  Serm&»s\  N.  R.  tr,  Cnmdtnt  EIizahrfk\  Bp.  Spurmw  /t^iigmahlf 
Book  0/ Cotumot*  Prayer  \  T,  T^y\ or  G*JtPs  ^udjgi:m^»ts;  Barrow  H^'hrJkt  i  Trencb^bAMS 
Lecturrs ;  Nelton  Festivuls  amd  Fasts ;  Hicks  and  Nelson  Life  of  fCrii^mmlL 

A.  L.  Stevenson,  Clevedon,  Somerset.     [700.] 

John  son  Lixfi  0/  Ports  \  Freeman  Hiitoricat  Etsays. 
J.  G.  Stevenson,  Hamblewood,  Thornton  Heaths  Croydon.      [SSo.*] 

R*  W.  Wx\e  Lectures  OH  Preachinnf^  yerptfk  Temple,  Ten  Ct*mtm*mH[tm'emitt  Dim*^m 
Oft  Social  Occasi0Ms\  J.  GWhcrt  A toftement  \  R.  HamiUoa  Retvards  tirtd  P^mnJkmta^ 

Rev.  E.  Steward,  M.A,,  Salisbury.     [4S0] 
Pop«  Esitxy  on  M-an  ;  Sou  they  KiH/erici^ 

Miss  Stock,  Burton  Bank,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [700.] 
Ld.  Borne  n  Hhoh, 

E,  G.  Stocker,  St.  Austell,  ComwalL     [80a] 

Goldsniitli  Natural  f/isf^try^. 

C.  Stoffel,  Amsterdam,  Holland-     [2200.] 

Barbour  Saints*  Livet,  Troy-Btxtk*     (Many  val liable  wiscttllatieoiu  quotaiioBt.) 

F.  G.  Stokes.  Windsor.     [800.] 

Lamb  U'ttrksx  GrnnvUl  Sadjui;ismtis  Trium/Aatus ;  Smollett  /^vrmu  ^md  Pi^t, 
Cleveland  Pitems.    {Miiccllaneoua  quotations  and  desiderata.) 

Miss  M.  K.  A,  Stone,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [ijoo.] 

C.  KinfT  Si^!rrl^  iWetHi4n\  G.  C.  Harlan  Eyexif^kti  Sparrow  Ser»k0ms\  Rer.  P..  Bmii 
Candle  of  the  Lord',  Hinniale  Garfield  and  Educafi<o*t ;  Mr».  Pitman  Misssam  Z^/fr  *i 
Greece  and  Palestine  \  Kield  Lakes  of  Kitlamey  to  Gulden  Harm, 

Miss  Straker,  Woodbury,  Sunnyside  Road,  Homscy  Lane.     [450.3 
Kingiky  Letfert. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland,  D.D.,  Livingston  Place,  New  York  City,  UAA.  [25*) 

T,  Boston  Memoirs  ;  Coleridge  Aids  to  Reftection* 

Miss  L  Stuart,  Markinch,  Fife.     [400.] 

Dryden  Virgil, 
Rev,  E.  H.  Sugden,  Undcrcliffe,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [1425.] 

Wesley  Works  \  Pnngle  Diwourses  ;  Masson  Recent  British  PAii^>,§4fpJ^  ;  BUc^  i^ 
SertnoHSX  Gentleman' $  Afa/^atine,     (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

A.  W.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  3,  Brecknock  Crescent,  N.W.     [500.] 
Clarendon  Survey  &f  the  Levitsthatt. 

C.  W.  Sutton,  Manchester.     [300.] 
R.  H.  Uutton  £smysi  Bird  wood  indi&n  Art. 
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Rev.  W*  D.  Sweeting,  Maxcy,  Market  Deeping.     [SSO.] 
Heywood  England^ s  Etiiabefk  \  Gage  Wtst  Indiet, 


[2500 


R.  B,  Swinton,  25,  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
Lecky  History  of  Euru^an  Morn  Is, 

W.  Sykes,  M,R.C,S.,  MexboroiigK  Rotherliara.     [2^0*] 

Pki/oit>^hical  Trantacftcmi  fff  Royal  Stfcieiy.     (\tucellaiioous  quotattoni.) 

A.  G«  SymondSf  Manchester.    [1400.] 

Heywood  Piays  (vol.  5) ;  Brome  Piays  {voit.  1  and  2} ;  Slfime  Senhmentai  ^oumty* 

H.  Tabor,  44,  Lansdowne  Road,  Notling  HilU  W.     [210O-] 

Dumrin  Origin  9/S^iei ;  McCarthy  Hvitarj  of  our  Timt  (vols.  2-4) ;  Gibbon  DtcUnd 
mud  FaiL 

Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U*S.A»    [ii,2oo»] 

Kane  GrtHueit  Expfditu^n^  Arciic  Erpeditinn  %  ].  Morse  American  Vniv&rsai 
Gto^mpky  \G.  Adami  Naturai  and  Exptrim^Hiai  Pkiduopky  \  Adair  AmfriioH 
Indian*  \  Trial  of  Regicides  1679;  Andcr»oa  Missions  of  Ami^can  Board;  J.  G. 
Mttrph:r  Commenfariea  \  Spargeon  TW^wurK  0/  Dttvid\  Scnaff  Httrofg**  lincyi/opan/ia 
of  Relig-iouj  Kn0^virdjst.    (Many  miscellaneous  quoLationa  from  Amftrican  j^pen,  etc* J 


Rev.  C.  Tancock,  Godalming.     [850,1 
Biitler  Amalt^gy*    (Miacollaqeoua  ^luotationi.) 

E.  R.  Tanner,  B,A.  [Mill  Hili  School],  Clifton.     [500.] 

Crump  Banking  and  Cnrrmcy  ;  Macaulay  Rdnke's  Popes. 

J.  R.  Tanner,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  f  1200.] 

Grant  Duff  P^iliftra/  Snn>^i' ;   Gibbon   Declint  and  Fall  \  Mill  Pjlittcal  Ectm^ntje  i 
GladttDflc  Juvtntus  Mundi \  botic*»  Gnmrn's  JLamt  Coiyat  Cmdities, 

L.  R.  Tanner  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [140.] 
G.  F.  Berkeley  Engiiik  Sportstnan  in  li^fsfem  Prairies, 

R.  R.  Tanner  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [400.] 
T.  Hughes  Tom  BrmtfH*s  Sckool  Days. 

A.  C.  Tarbolton.  Holly  Mount,  Hampstcad,  N.W.     [630.] 
Carpenter  Mental  Physiology* 

Miss  J.  M.  Tarbolton,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [750.] 
Scott  Qnentin  Dnrward,  Prceri/^  hninkoe, 

Mis5  M.  S.  Tarbolton,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [900.] 

Goldfittitk  Ske  Stoitpg  t»  Ctrnqner^  Gcod-natnred  Man  \  B.  Disraeli  Ctmingsity;  Sinllei 
CkarOi^ter, 

Miss  E.  C.  Taunton,  Red  lynch,  .Salisbury.     [Sa] 

Hcafrcy  Botany. 

Miss  M»  Taunton,  Redlynch,  Salisbury.     [400.] 

ConyWare  and  How»on  Life  and  Epixttes  tf  St.  Pnml i  B.  Smitb  Ariikmeiic  and 
Aigetra. 

Miss  E.  M.  Taylor*  Sunbury,  Peckham  Rye,  S*E.     [600,] 

Anecd4>tes  tff  W.  Pitt. 

A.  T.  Teichmann,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [200.] 

Far  rat  Sffkm  after  Gi*d, 
J.  Tenney,  Cliancery  Audit  OflTice,  W.C.     [350.] 

BaiTtm  Enrlid,    (A  fevr  desiderata. j 

Mi«s  Thompson,  Hitch  in,     [550*] 
MUlon  Hirelings  ;  Smcctynstiiaus  {-"indieation. 
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A.  H.  Thompson,  Preswylfa,  Card  iff.     [500,] 

Godwin  Caleh  Ii7//iam4* 
Wiss  Edith  Thompson,  Wavertrec,  LiverpooK     [5000,] 

W,  dc  Uritainc  //utnan*-  Prttdf»cf;  Pcitv  /\>/tyua/  ArtYhmrfiVA;  Geo.  P-  H  '  My.  * 

a  H0rsf\  HarleiiiH  Mn€€l/a»y;  Windbara  SAt'i'cAi'x  in  Pariiament \  J.  Moorr 
^ Cam^u'cn  itt  Spain;  I,  Milner  L(/r\  Sii^jm-tn  Shnnnm-,  Soather  ^.Wlr»-»i^ 

J'rnmfe  Qttixoft ;  Mar>-  Ho^vitt  Skrhhex  of  .XnhtraJ  f/isfory",  Mrs.  H.  Kinif  AjT" 
W.  Took  Catherine  il.%  P.  H.  Bnicp  Mennun.  (A  large  number  of  raluAbie  I 
quotations  in  EngHsh  History,  Xalurnl  History,  Add  Mcdi;rva.1  Lacio.) 

Miss  E.  Perronet  Thompson,  Wavertr&e,  Liverp4M)l.     [3900.] 

Webbe  Tfavniles\  Memmrn  of  Cot4Hf  Teckely\  ScanJrrArg^  Rnitx*iv§ut\^  Law  < 
ofTmde\  Watt*  Relitfuitw  JtttH*nili*s{  Cotton  Li/g  0/ EspermtH ',    Cavalier  J/#i 

the  Wars  of  the  CcT/eftnes;  Mfrntfiri  iff  Ca^f.  P.  Drdite  %  l^nnft^rd  Ckarr»n9  WVil 

Gon.  P,  Thompion  Audi  Alteram  Pitttem\  Mr».  Sbrrwood  T'a/^s^  #/r.  :  Xi^tM^ 
painting  Hi  Hit  rated  \  yiMtXviXkx  Saint -OUin't  M*>rocc0%  Tcmr  0/ tt  Grtrtmam  Primcrt\% 
(Many  cii5cclJlaiifioii$  quotd.tioaft.) 

Alderman  J.  Thompson,  WUmslow,  Manchester     [6000,] 

J.  H.  Burton  IVorks  i  Marvetl  W&rJksi  H,  Rogers  Jt^hn  Htrwe  \   \r.  Hinde  J, a 
C.  Ciirt*vri|fht  Certiimen  R<iij(i^sHm\   Vatigh;in  Iftmrx  tat'tk   Afvsiirs,   Em  tart: 
LaHcatftiee   i'a//ey  of  Ackor\    Sir   G.   iicott  Lectures  on    ArcUt/e^t.-tttnt  \    O. 
Speaking  'I'e/ephime. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  2,  Sotilh  Square,  Gray*s  lim,  W.C.     [50.] 
Eben.  Jone*  Paenu*, 

Mijis  M,  N.  Thompson,  Nether  Compton»  Bournemouth.      [150.3 

Wartofi  Dixsertntioftx* 

II,  W,  Thomson,  Newstead^  Forest  HilL     [900.] 

Gay  Trif'ia,  Shepherd*s  H'eek^  H'Aat  d" ye  tnll  i(\  Harleian  M'istrfjf^^ij  (^t4it  |  «>l^  \ 

IL  F.  Thomber,  40,  Devonshire  Hill,  Hampstead.     [150.] 
Heywood  Pla^st  (vol.  5). 

Miss  Thorpe,  27,  E^sex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.     [225.I 
Eirclyn  Chahogr^phy,    (A  few  de»iderJLUi<) 

F.  H.  Thorpe  [Mill  Hill  School],  35,  Walbrook,  E.G.     [200.] 

Pncjtley  Lectum  oh  Hiitary* 

H.  Thorpe  [Mill  Hill  School],  Ore»  Hastings.     [S7a] 

Drowater  Mariyrx  to  Science  ;  Accum  Ckemicai  Tests. 
y.  A,  Tole,  Northampton,     [ascx).] 

Boswell    yofiHion  \    M.    TomiliiisuQ  Protestanfs  Birikrijphi \  T.   Tajtor  C#«i^i^toa 
on  Epistle  to  Titui. 

Hon*  Mrs.  L.  Tollemachc,  Biarritz,  France.     [100.} 

Darvrin  M&xfemeHti  a f  Plant i, 

S.  G,  T.  TcKjmcr,  36,  Aspland  Grove,  Amhurst  Road^  Hjickney,  E^   I'jo*'l 

Balfonr  Stewart  7'reah'se  tm  //eat. 

Mre.  Townsend.     [50,] 
South  Serm/^Hs. 

Paget  Toynl>ee,  42,  Clanricarde  Gardens,  W.     [5000.] 

M-   P»ttiion  Academical  Orjiumization  ;    Kallafn  Nis/e>fy  »f  JUte^sMfftrr '.   Emj^ 
Tkeophroitui  1708  ;    Ch»mher1aytte  State  of  Great  llrifain  \    Maix  Mall<r  i&J-«*  ' 
/^nngitage;    Farrar  Familiei  a/  Speeck  ;   Cnbbt'tt   P**ltticai  ^r^£gf^r  |voL  5/; 
Plays  (vol.  i) ;  Morgan  Ifistory  0/  A  inters  \  Hood  Poems. 

Mre,  E.  R.  Tresirail,  Newport,  Isk  of  Wight,    [iioo,] 

Shenstone  Works  ;  Lady  R<  Ruti«l  Works ;  J.  Foflter  £sM^y3t^  Lif^  mmd  Camv^ 
R.  Speocer  Puetns, 
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\  Kirby  Trimmer,  Norwich.      [4550.] 
Dyer  ^/«£« ;   Marsball   Rural  Eco^Ht^m^^  *>/  Norfolk  \    Walton   Lit^i  \  W,  Rrowno 

"     "  ~ '"  -     '"  *"  and  /j^nnh'nM;  Apthor 

Pcarsun    Oa   the    Crrt'd ;     T.    We«t 


SA^'j^hrt-ifs  P*M\  T.  KIbofxtwe  EpistLs  0/ Polytarp  and  tj^natins  ;  Apthorp^e  Lfiiff^  on 
Prn>ulrHct  0/   Christ iamly  ,•"■'■•'"'  "  "       "'      '-        •       -.»«.'- 


1.  Philip*  Cyii^T\ 
AftiiqHitirx  of  Furttess  \  EreTyn  Frrnch  Gariitner  \  Mil  bourne  Trattor's  RrVHtrd  \ 
Camden  RrmaiHifi\  Mrs*  ¥iAnf^  Art  ttf  Cf>*'k4!:ry  '^  J,  Goodman  The  Old  Reli^wni  Elder* 
field  Ctvil  Right  ofTythri\  J.  Ros<?  Ettgli-ih  l  inf^ytird  lr''iHdicat*'d\  Hasiltjitm  D»rOH\ 
SlArnisA  JVtnv  71irsiawrMt;  Pbaer  ^EmetUi^x.   ^A  tarj^c  number  of  special  quotatioDS,) 

Mrs.  Turner,  9,  HigKbury  Quadrant,  N,     fjoaj 

Dickens  Barnahy  Rudgr-,  Blackraor«  Loma  Do^m*^ 

H,  G.  Turner,  9,  Higbbury  Quadrant^  N.     [1350.] 

Diiraeli  Lifthrtir,  Tancred  \  Robertsan  Hittifry  tf  America  \  W,  Lee«  Acausitc^t 
L.tffkt  and  Heat. 

Dr.  W.  Victor,  Wiesbaden*     [250.] 

AudeUy  Poems. 

Miss  A.  Walker,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans,     [375,] 

Klii|$»Iey  Alton  Locked  E.  Wliite  Certainty  in  Religifin. 

Mrs*  Walkey,  24,  Milverton  Crescent,  Leamington*     [1900.] 

Trfat  of  the  Bisho/si  Rrcvint  San  I  at  £m£i>r;  Comber  Companion  ttf  the  Temple  \ 
W.  Gibson  Farriery  \  JabtiJKjn  Rambler, 

W.  E,  Waller,  York.     [30] 

Churcb  Spenser^ 
Miss  P.  Walter,  Ford,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [3700.] 

KoitiilifMt  I54<j;  Pajitt  Christianogmpkif\  Lambardc  Prrnrnhnlektiiyn  of  KfHt\ 
V<rr5ioj5an  ResfitutioH  of  Decayed  Intellii^rHrrx  Waterhouse  Fire  tf  LffMmfH ',  Mrs. 
Olipbaot  Mil  km  of  FUnrmte  ;  Ld.  Bemcrt  Gulden  B^kt  of  M,  Aureliu*^ 

Miss  Ward^  Over-Stowey,  Bridgwater.     [600.] 

C.  Anatey  New  Bath  Guide \  J.  Moore  Vmtw  9/  Simiefy  in  Fran€9  n»dliaiy\  Wordt- 
wortb  Pt^lHde, 

Miss  S.  Ward,  Over-Stowey,  Bridgwater.     [350.] 
Sir  W.  JoneA  Poems  tind  Essays* 

C.  A.  Ward.  159,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.     [1J30.] 

C*  Hard  wick  Traditions  af  Lancaxkirr  \  Dil  worth  Life  of  Pope*  Baritig:«Goold  WierT' 
wolves;  WiitQn  Md neat  ion.     (MiACcllaneous  quotations.) 

J,  L.  Ward,  M.A,,  Grammar  School,  Burnley.     [6600.] 

Physical  Dictitmary  1657;  Bacon  Maximt  of  Cttmmon  Law^  Uses  of  Comfn/m  Law; 
H'hi^lr  Dnty  of  Man  xfi'^%%  Decay  ff  Chrixtian  Pttrty  1675 ;  Gentleman*s  Calling  1659; 
/.ady'a  Callikg  167J  ;  Strypo  AhhaIs  ef  RefortHation\  GirverHment  ef  ToHgtte  1674; 
Art  of  Contentment  1675  ;  Lively  Oracia  1678  j  te,  WilUs'*  Remaimim^  Medics^l  Works  ; 
Temple  and  Trevor  TannhHttser, 

T.  Ward,  Nortbwich.     [3350.] 

Bacon  Htstopy  of  Henry   ^VA  :   Phiiasophical  Transaciians  of  Royal Stfciety  fj6$-^\ 
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Hall   Cases  of  Cvnscience 
ff  Serm^fn*\  RtHqnite 


let.  Taylor  Libert?  of  Prophesying, 
irottoniattof ;  Viewo  of  Ike  Pemai  JL^w. 
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Camden  s  Britannia. 

E.  Warner,  EUham,  Kent.     [%ooJ\ 

Heath  Account  of  Grocers'  Company^    (Several  detiderata.) 

Rev.  J.  R.  Washboum,  Gloucciiter.     [850.] 
Richardson  Sir  C.  Gmndison*,  Randolph  Pocms^ 

Rev.  J.  S.  Walson,  Cotcsbacb^  LuUerworlh,     [250.] 
Raitell  Pastyme, 

J.  M.  Watt,  33t.  Amhurst  Road,  N.     [470.] 
Wamer  Alhion^x  Enffland. 

P.  C.  Webb  [Mill  Hill  School],  4St  Comcrford  Road,  Brockley,  S.E.    [1500.] 

Kirby  and  Spenco  Entomolojeyi  Tate  British   Mo/Imscs\    Wonders  of  the  Physical 
World;  H.  Coultar  Home  NatumlisL 
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[R-  J,  Whiteley,  Plymoulh.     [330.] 

Erakinc  Principltt  if/ Scotch  Law  ;  Blair  /Wiwur. 

IR.  J.  WhitweU,  KendaL     [17,000.] 

I      Drydrn   rin^iTs  G^tirv^tcs^  Patt(>fxtli ;  Pchodf  BmffituA  Jtmmalnm}  J.  Jackson  True 
l^»^flf^//j/;  Siatutet  v/ike  Realm  (lOth  c.J.    tA  Y«fy  Urgts  namber  of  telect  ejtUacti.) 

^W.  Ward  Wright,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S,A,     [lySO*] 

T.  Barlow  Cotumbiad  \  J.  llrowa  DUiertatioH  ch  Poetry  and  Mtttt'c;    Burney  Present 
State  if/  Mmic  ;  Pope  Jliad* 

tRev.  II.  S.  VViJcocks,  Dcvonport     [150.] 
Swift  Taie  e/ a  Tuh^ 

[Mrs.  C.  F,  Wilder,  Manhattan.  Kansas,  U^S.A*     [500.] 

Loojf fellow  KatHtnagk  \  O.  W.  Holmes  A/otUy, 

^W.  D.  Wiley,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  U*S.A.     [250.] 
J.  S.  C,  Abbott  Lt/e  0/ XapoUtfrn. 

liss  J*  E.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Gunning,  Cambridge.     [7500.] 
HalUm  Ci/HJttftutiiitta/  History  \  Lonelirh  Holy  Grait;  B^rhonT  Bruee ;  GtcrgB  Eliot 


^aniei  Denrndti^  Kawcett  Mamual  of  Politicat  Ectmomy  \   Bacon  Cohmrs  t*/ 

ft7,  Sacrrd^^MeditatioHs  ;    Mar.   Edge  worth  Tales,  PatrQna^iv ;   Rwrk  Ch'nrch  ^/ onr 

iJPa/Aetyi    Mii*   Austen   NortkAnger  Ahbry^   Persuasion  i   Fuber  Gnrwth   in   Hfthnett^ 

hiriimai  C^^nferences  \    Bp.  Gunning  Lent  Fa^t  \    Pusey  Lectures  on  Daniel  \   NeaJe 

^eijttences  and  Hymns  ;  Keble  Lyru  Jnn^entium  \  Le^j  FoiAs^  Mass  Book  (£,£.Ti>.} ; 

"  III*  Yooge  A  tJtv/f . 


||iev.  G,  Willes,  M.A.,  Westward  Ho  !   Devon. 
Mozlry  Miracles, 

lAIiss  F.  Williams,  Salisbury,     [760.] 


[350.] 


Mjiy  CoHsttfutional  History  p/  /tnglartdi  Fox  Bo  a  rue  Li/e  of  Locke  \  L.  Hunt  Amtif* 
^sl'x^rujiky;  Vv'\\[%a.m%  Midland  fiat  ht*ay  \  'iAtM.V'aLTt  Adam  and  Eve. 

'R,  D.  Wilson,  15,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,     [2CO0.] 

l^Awels  h^oyage  to  ftaly\  Bp.  Hall  Satires  \  Earl  Surrey  j*7ineis\  Rowl&nds  Satires  i 
Urnubart  Jt-tvel;  Echard  Piautus  j  C4n*w  Pivms  ;  Pcacbam  Ctrntpteut  Gentleman  ;  Art 
gjf  Lim^ming  1573;  KVyot  Castel  0/  He itk, 

\  W^ilson,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [S50.] 

I,  Taylor  Spiritnal  Des/otism,  Emtknsiasm,  Famaticism. 

Kcv.  W,  B.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Dollar,     [4150,] 

Swift  7  ale  of  a  7  ub.  Battle  o/Botiks ;  H.  Vaujifhan  Silex  ScintiilanSj  Thalia  Pediviva  ; 
Hopkcr  Eccleiiasiiiat  Politie ;  A.  Wilton  yamex  /.  ■  R.  Btair  AHtifhivgpt^ky ; 
"W.  Row  Continuation  of  Blair^s  Autobi^igm/kj  \  Sir  J.  Melvit  Memoirs  \  \\t\  ieadaot 
^Hiter  Fair, 

Dr.  Wright  Wilson,  Birmingham.     [250.] 

Fleetwode  Ckrifniron  Preciainm. 

,cv.  W.  E.  Winks,  Cardiff.     [115a] 

Tindal^  jVrto  Testament;  tr.  Junius'  Cttmm*Mt»fy  am  Retni/aiian',  A thei^rttm  mSBo ; 
:/ectator  i58o. 

,  B.  Woods,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [200.] 

De  Qtiincey  Recollections  0/ the  Lakes. 

ocl  Woods,  37,  Palace  Road,  Upper  Norwood.     [600] 

Mar.  Edgcwonb  Moral  7'aies,  Ennui ;  K.  H.  Quick  Essays  i  V^tn^t Greek Pkiiotepky* 

ev,  H.  F.  Woolrychi  M,  A.,  Oare,  Favcrsham,     [350*] 
Barclay  Skyp  0/ Folys  ;  G-  Smith  LaSvratiyry. 

iss  W^orship,  Riverhead,  Scvenoaks.     [1000*] 
Haugfatoa,  Physical  Geography  j  Darwio  Voyage  v/  Nainratist, 

.  F.  Wright,  Manchester,     [900.] 

Hittf*rical  View  of  tke  Court  o^  Exckefuer;  Gay  Beggar's  Opera  ;  Fcsitant  Zoology 
F,  V*  ^cudamore  Day  Dreams\  Cok«  On  L^itlet*m. 
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W.  L,  Wyard,  Regenfs  Park  College,  KW.     [200] 

BuJrke  Sub/ime  and  BeuMfifni^ 

Dr.  Yeats,  Chepstow,     [icxx).] 

'^e^Xk  Ntxturat  and  Tfcknical  Nisiory  q/ Comntitrct, 

Rev.  E.  Yemm,  Meflslmm,  Atherstone.     [250.] 

Miss  Yglesias,  Tower  Cottage,  Ipswich. 
(A  fcT*  dcjiid^ratji.t 

Miss  Young,  Cherry  Hinlon,  Cainbndgc.     [joo.] 

Farrar  />avjf  H'  thy  Votttk. 
J.  Young  [Mill  Hill  Scbooll,  Brixton.     [5CX3.] 

Kinglaktf  Cnmea  \  Yeats  Hij,iifry  0/  Ctfmmerxe. 

Prof.  R-  B*  Youngman,  Lafayette  College,  Eosloti,  Pa.,  U.S  A-     [750.] 

Hobbcs  Iliad, 

(Omitted  in  Alphabetical  Place.) 

A.  Larsen,  Nils  Ebbeseiis  Vei  25,  Copenhagen* 

Cibbcr  Pfnmtfht:  Wk^.  ^    Mr«,  Inchbald  Pil  tell  ymt  rt*Atif ;  D*Urfey   Ettf.  St0 
Italinmi^d.    i^liftccIIji,D(*ous.     List  of  A  words  not  found  in  Webster.) 

{ITu  Worh^  chiefly  Old  and  MiddU  En^lhh,  read  by  I>r.  Murray  Audit 
sia£\  at  Mtil  Hill^  art  not  here  sptctjied,) 


Special  Collections  of  Quotatioks, 

Supplemental   to  existing  Dictionaries,  made  originally  either  with  the  t»- 
tentioii  of  publication,  or  for  the  compiler's  private  use,  and    in  nio*i  cases  d 
great  value,  have  been  presented  lo  enrich  the  Dictionary  material,  by 
Professor  Geo,  Stephens,  Ph.EK,  etc.,  Copenhagen  ; 

Collected  by  himself  with  the  intention  of  publicatioo. 
The  Rev.  Addison  CroRon,  MA.,  Stockport,  and  H.  T.  Crofton,  Esq,  ; 

A  collectiof]  uf  quotation  ft  made  by  the  lateThomat  Batty  Addiscin,  Recorder  of 
for  word*  and  senj&en  nut  in  Todd's  Jobnton^ 

Filzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market  ; 

Uii  vait  store  of  quotatioTis,  tolftTtrd  in  illustration  of  h\%  variuus   crttir*!  '%■ 

the  EnifH&h   JLiiQ|;uai{f,   'Modem   English,'  'On   Englivh  Adjectives   in -4X^/r/  *&««£ 
KxcDipliUcatton*  of  jraisc  l*hilology,'  etc 

The  Rev.  Kir  by  Trimmer,  M.A.,  Norwich  j 

Collected  by  himself,  In  illustr«tion  of  rarer  words. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Bonaly  Tower,  Mid  Lothian  ; 

Collecled  by  her  husband,  the  late  Prof  W.  B.  HodgMiii,  LL.D.,  in  tUuf tntioa  ctf  ^ 

critical  work  at  the  Enifliab  langiiiuge. 

Alex.  Smith,  filsq.,  Langside,  Glasgow,  Executor  of  the  late  J*  Payne  CoUkr* 

Collected  by  Mr.  Payne  Colllcri  tn  the  courto  of  his  editoriJil  and  crjcicaJ  Uliovnk 

C.  Stoffelf  Amsterdam  ; 

Collection  of  words  aJid  phrases  from  modern  £ii|;1sth  literature^  not  csplaifwdl  ■  4f 
Dictionaries. 

The  Rev.  T*  Lewis  O.  Davb,M.A.,  Author  of  *SupplementaJ  English  Glcffiv;/ 

Has  glared   thci  qurttHtioos  in  that  work  at  onr  service,  a^nd   supplied  the  coalctti* 
fuller  reference  when  requited,  bosidcj  sending  bis  subsequent  gaiberiogi^ 
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XVIIL— THE  SIMPLE  TEXSES  IX  MODERN  BASQUE 
AND  OLD  BASQUE,  ETC.  By  HJ.H.  Princb 
L.-L.  Bonaparte* 

Thf  Old  Basque  Terb,  as  it  appears  in  the  translatioiL  of  the 
N.  T.  by  de  Lf9arrague,  printed  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571^ 
presenta  such  peeuliarttiea  that,  in  the  third  part  of  my 
**  Verbe  Basque,*'  I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  of  it  in  a 
separate  chapter.  This  third  part  is  not  yet  published,  but 
a  published  extract  from  it  is  to  be  seen  from  line  25  of  page 
4  to  line  8  of  page  13  of  ray  **  Remarque®  sur  plusieurs  asser- 
tions de  M.  Abel  Ho%^elacque  couceruant  la  langue  basque," 
Londres,  1876.  In  this  extract,  as  well  as  in  my  ''Tableau" 
following  page  xxxii  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Verbe," 
published  in  1869,  every  impartial  reader  will  perceive  that 
at  this  time  I  baJ  adopted  the  division  of  the  Basque  verb 
by  radicals,  if  not  from  a  didactic,  at  least  from  a  morpho- 
logical point  of  view.  Hence  what  M.  van  Eys  has 
advanced  in  bis  writings,  not  excluding  his  last  pamphlet 
"  Le  Tutoiement  Basque,"  Paris,  1883,  on  the  division  of 
the  Basque  verb  by  radicals,  coincides  with  what  I  had 
already  said  a  long  time  before  hira,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  those  statements  of  his,  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  raoat  competent  judges  of  the  Basque  language,  I  have 
repeatedly  proved  in  The  Arademi/  to  be  thoroughly  erroneous 
and  absurd,  serving  to  display  his  perfect  ignorance  of  a 
language  which  he  has  never  been  able  either  to  understand 
practically  or  to  enter  upon  theoretically. 

Before  explaining  the  two  tables  annexed  to  this  paper,  I 
wish  to  recapitulate  the  principal  points  mentioned  in  the 
above-named  French  extract,  in  which,  besides  the  Basque 
modes  and  tenses,  I  mention  some  other  characteristic  features 
of  the  old  as  differing  from  the  modern  Basque  language. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T,  by  Lijarrague  does  not  differ  only 
PhU,  Tr&ni  18S2-3-i.  48 
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"  sensibly  enough,*'  as  M.  Hovelacque  expresses  it,  from  the 
present  Basque,  but  it  differs  from  it  considerably.  As  I 
have  nearly  completed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  this 
ancient  dialect,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  its  verb  in 
particular  presents  such  peculiarities  that,  as  already  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  obliged,  in  the  third  part  of  my  "  Verbe 
Basque  **  (not  yet  published),  to  devote  a  separate  chiqpter  to 
it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  publish  this  chapter  inde- 
pendently, on  account  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the 
primitive  forms  with  which  this  valuable  work  abounds.  The 
method  I  adopted,  as  most  generally  intelligible  for  the  eight 
modern  dialects,  has  had  to  give  way  to  another  in  explaining 
the  ancient  Labourdin  verb  of  the  N.T.  It  would  otherwiae 
han^  been  hardly  pos^ble  for  me  to  give  a  suitable  classifict- 
tion  of  the  modes^  the  tenses,  and  the  verbal  terminations  of 
thi«  dialects  which  are  not  found  in  the  Basque  of  our  days. 
The  ti^rm  '^ancient  Labourdin'*  seems  to  me  most  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  Basque^  which  Larramendi  calls  '^diestraimo" 
or  **  vwr  clever/*  not  because  I  think  it  con^sts  siMy  of 
the  puT^  LaKnirdin  of  1571,  when  this  work  was  printed, 
n\^  K?cau$e  I  do  not  think  it  to  have  been  much  mow 
i«i4>r:xvwl  by  Sou!t::r:  thin  by  L.w-XiT-Arr^-se,  but  merelj 
Wc*U3^  :he  b»i^$  01  :l.i:«i  vJi^kl^-t  :^  Ocrrdinly  tre  Labourdin, 
whvh  w^  ojkv.::;:  :«i^^vi5^^  to  h*Yc  Tf:  I:i«c  icrais  which  si 
tiA*  4:»e  i:  :uic^*  wvvl  iivf  >iirei  wi:i  Sr-^e-rir.  in  tbesise 
w^Y  *!i  :•  ijKX  rvc  yea  i^?^  ccirr  f.*r=5«  w * k'Ji  «^^  no  ::-!i2er  :o 
W  ^*<ir.c  i«  ATT  Ivj^.:?^  iXtv:.     As  r:,rJ:ri>  •*«  Tv:c:ibc2liry 

,?viL:  xrx  ;,;;>: ixm: I',  :r  rVc  :i'^  r  :d^.     Zz  it>f-L  "r^^s  f^utx^r  cccM 

">u«5^t»*  iu-vx:  ^':f  ir**  lot;  iu..: -r*i  -F-:.!.  ilM«r«i^i  3i?--6rn 
,\»*  :-:>*-;•   V  \    **  T?!v.*c:  >  ,'Ci;:  en.  :5s  :i  t:;'  ;D£,rTnsi-L  iz-5fri-.^ 
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I  am  willing,  however^  to  admit  that  Labourdm  and  Sonletin 
have  preserved  tlie  Basque  soundjs  better  tlmn  (iuipuscoan, 
and  that  Souletin,  together  with  ita  sub-dialect  Roncalese, 
presents  some  sounds  peculiar  to  itself,  not  to  be  found  in 
Spanish,  in  French,  in  Ga&con,  or  in  other  Basque  dialects. 
{See  my  "Verb,"  p»  ii.)  If,  however,  modem  Labourdin 
cannot  advantageously  hold  its  own  against  the  Guipuscoan, 
the  case  is  different  with  Biscayau  and  Souletin,  wliich  are 
far  from  presenting  those  ''more  profound"  alterations  of 
which  M.  ITovehicque  speaks.  The  grararaar  of  these  two 
dialects,  though  their  vocabulary  may  be  poorer  than  that  of 
Guipuscoan,  is  certainly  only  second  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Labour  din  of  Li^arrague*  Guipuscoan,  independently  of  its 
vocabulary  and  the  regularity  of  its  verb,  is,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  principal,  the  best  known,  and  tlie  widest 
spread  dialect  of  Spanish  Basque.  In  the  same  way  modern 
Labourdin,  notwithstanding  its  linguistical  inferiority,  is  the 
best  known  dialect  of  French  Basque.  As,  however,  the 
Basque  dialects  in  France  are  themselves  originally  merely 
dialects  of  Spain,  it  follows  that  Guipuscoan  is  also  the  first 
of  the  living  Basque  dialects.  In  fact,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  Tuscan  or  the  Castiliaa  of  Basque ;  that  is,  the  Basque 
language  properly  so  called  when  not  otherwise  qualified. 
Humboldt,  whose  knowledge  of  Basque  was  incontestably 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  foreigner,  also  assigned  the 
foremost  place  to  Guipuscoan.  In  this  very  beautiful  dialect, 
also,  the  most  numerous  and  most  voluminous  Basque  works 
are  to  be  found*  In  this  respect  Labourdin  occupies  only  the 
second  place,  allbougb  it  took  the  first  in  the  time  of  Larra- 
mendi.  The  minor  poems  of  Decbepare,  which  were  anterior 
to  the  N.T*,  are  certainly  interesting,  but  are  far  from  pre- 
senting the  archaic  forms  found  in  the  latter ;  evidently 
because  the  Eastern  Low  Navarreae  dialect  in  which  they 
are  written  had  already  undergone  sundry  modifications  that 

I  had  not  yet  reached  the  Labourdin  by  157L  The  N.T*  of 
Li^arrague,  with  its  liturgy,  its  catechism^  and  the  other  very 
important  documents  which  should  be  included  in  every  com- 

I    plete  copy^  consequently  presents  the  most  ancient^  although 
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not  the  TOOst  early  printed  Basque  known,  I  believe  then 
are  more  than  thirteen  knowa  copies  of  this  precious  Tolunie 
in  Europe,  locluding  the  incomplete  ones^  as  M.  Vujjoo 
does,  but  I  think  also  that  hardly  any  private  individcwl 
possesses  a  complete  copy.  In  this  laat  condition  indeed  the 
book  is  almost  undiscoverable  ;  and  yet,  of  the  three  copies, 
which,  after  endless  inquiries  and  great  pecuniary  sacrifice^i 
succession  of  lucky  chances  has  enabled  nie  to  secure,  one  » 
complete.  The  words  cited  by  Marina3ua  Siculus  have  ftUo 
a  certain  value  on  account  of  the  date  of  the  work  wheraii 
they  are  found  correctly  printed.  But  it  is  only  with  a 
smile  and  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity  that  we  can  put  the 
undecipherable  fragment  of  Rabelais,  indulgently  called  "the 
most  ancient  Basque  text  printed,"  by  the  side  of  the  lin- 
guistic treasure  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  presentlT. 
After  all,  that  fragment  may  be  only  a  mystification  doe  to 
the  facetious  author  himself,  if  indeed,  as  I  suppose,  in  th* 
state  in  which  it  has  cora©  down  to  us,  it  could  be  considered 
as  offering  Basque  iu  any  other  way  than  the  words  whick 
Moliere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  iL  Jourdain  can  be  regarded 
as  Turkish. 

Before  reviewing  the  archaisms  of  the  N.T.,  I  shall  invilif 
attention  to  the  following  statements  {see  Table  II.)  :  1\  I 
distinguish  hctweeu  the  auxiliary  tenses  based  upon  iwi 
'had'  transitive;  trftun  'endured,  lasted ';' flf/i  *  to  under- 
etand/  in  the  sense  of  Spanish  *  entendersele  * ;  ekin  *  gone  oa 
with  ardour  and  assiduity,*  and  the  tenses  that  ttiay  be  slj© 
not  auxiliary  (including  both  the  pure  verbal  term i nations 
and  those  based  on  izan  'been/  intransitive).  The  latter tf« 
not  called  **  auxiliary,"  although  their  verbal  terniinatiooi 
are  very  often  {but  not  necesearily)  united  to  a  verbal  DOun» 
which  is  never  the  radical.  The  verbal  terminations  of  tfci 
auxiliary  tenses,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  exist  without  tk« 
latter,  whether  in  a  proper  form  like  iku8  '  to  see/  or  in  ft 
form  common  both  to  the  radical  and  to  the  verbal  adjectifc^ 
as  eman  *  to  give*  and  'given.'  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  auxiliary  verbal  terminations  reject  union  with  lh« 
verbal  adjective  as  such,  because  they  themselves  already  ooii- 
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taitt  it ;  and  we  may>  at  the  same  time,  admit  in  favour  of  my 
verbal  theory,  that  the  pure  verbal  terminations  of  the  other 
tenses  require  such  an  adjective  to  agree  with  the  demonstra- 
tive au  '  this/  or  one  of  its  Tariations,  which  forms  thoir 
basis.  As  to  the  intransitive  verbal  terminations  based  on 
mm  'been/  I  think  that  the  verbal  adjective  with  which 
they  unite  represents  a  simple  attribute,  and  that  they  would 
he  found  to  contain  tzan  shortened  into  iz,  in  the  sense  of 
*  exiHtence/  This  verbal  noun,  which  signifies  also  *  had ' 
and  ^  been '  in  five  of  the  eight  Baaquo  dialects  (in  the  same 
way  that  til  or  Ml  signifies  *  dead '  and  *  killed '),  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  two  voices  in  the  verb.  Id  deed, 
if  the  verbal  termination  dezan  united  to  ikus  may  he 
rendered  literally  by  *that  he  had  this  see,*  the  intransi- 
tive verbal  termination  naizan  united  to  eikorri  may  also 
be  rendered  literally  by  *  that  I  been  comcp'  The  change 
of  the  initial  i  of  izan  into  e  of  dezan  is,  so  to  say,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  demonstrative  with  the  verbal 
adjective, 

2^.  It  is  evident  that  if  /w,  iiz ;  deza,  dadi^  dakio ;  leza, 
ledif  kkio  (see  Table  II.),  could  exist  thus  either  without  a 
suffix  to  reduce  them  to  the  relative  form  indispensable  to 
every  Basque  subjunctive,  or  without  a  prefix  to  transform 
them  into  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  dubitative, 
optative,  causative,  and  adjurative  modes,  the  tenses  21-30 
would  have  no  right  to  appear  in  Table  L  In  this  case  we 
should  have  to  consider  iueUt  lizcn  ;  dezan,  dadin  ;  lenan^  ledin, 
iekion  as  simple  relative  forms  of  lu^  lis,  etc.,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  dnen,  dan  or  den^  zayon,  etc.,  are  simple  relative  forms 
of  cf«,  fl^'ff,  and  zayo;  and,  similar! y,  Z/f?/«,  hadz;  badeza,  badctdi, 
bmiakiQ  ;  bakza,  baiedh  baieh'o  would  reduce  to  the  dubitative 
forms  of  hi,  iiz;  dezft,  dadi,  dnkio;  leza,  kdi,  kkio,  and  ««/«, 
aiiiz ;  ailezay  aikdi,  aiiekio,  to  their  optative ;  baiieza^  baitadl^ 
baUakio  ;  baileza,  baiiedi,  baiiekio,  to  their  causative,  and  aibei' 
leza^  aibeiiedif  aibetiekia,  to  their  adjurative  forms,  for  the  same 
reason  that  badtt,  bada^  baznen,  bazen ;  baitu,  baita^  etc.,  are 
taken  as  the  dubitative  and  causative  forms  of  dn^  da ;  zmn, 
%en.      The  potential  and  conditional  potential   tenses  are 
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almost  always  auxiliary,  but  the  potential  tenses,  as  well  as 
the  past  and  future  past  of  the  conditional  poteatlal^  may 
also  present  themselves  with  their  proper  meaning  of  "  he  it 
able  to  have  rt,  he  is  able  to  be  ;  he  wiU  be  able  to  have  it>  he 
will  be  able  to  be ;  he  could  have  had  it,  he  could  have  been/' 
The  present  and  the  future  of  the  conditional  potential  are 
alwa3^s  auxiliary. 

Among  the  so-called  "compound  tenses"  (these  are  not 
included  in  the  two  tables),  the  double  future  of  the  indica- 
tive is  frequently  used  in  the  N.T.  of  Li^arrag-ue  ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  indicated  in  any  graramatical  work  on  tbe 
Basque  language,  I  have  ascertained  its  existence  in  modern 
Labourdin,  which  uses  it  sometimes  in  a  conjectural  sense. 
{See  Note  9  of  the  VII,  and  Note  3  of  the  III.  Preliminaiy 
Table  of  my  "  Verb.")  The  sense  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  future  present  of  the  same  mode.  It  is  thus  that  tkuiim 
duke  means  *  he  will  see  it^  he  has  to  see  it/  and  ikusiren  dnh 
*  he  will  see  it,  he  wiU  have  to  see  it/ 

The  verbal  adjective,  in  order  to  form  compound  tenses^ 
hardly  ever  receives  the  suffix  ko  ;  it  is  almost  always  the 
suffix  en  or  ren  that  Licarrague  makes  use  of ;  ikusirtn^  liter- 
aUy  'of  seen/  eihorriren  'of  come'  (once  or  twice  accidcntallr 
ethornko)^  etc.  The  Salazarese  and  Eoncalese  subdialectSp  in 
this  case,  have  only  the  suffix  en,  or  even  ren,  the  first  accord- 
ing to  a  peculiar  graramatical  rule. 

The  Basque  of  Ligarrague,  as  I  have  been  the  first  to 
provci  notwithstanding  M.  Van  Kys's  bold  denial,  is  dia- 
tinguished  especially  by  the  use  of  certain  verbal  terminations 
indicating  a  direct  regimen  of  the  first  or  second  persoiit 
united  to  an  indirect  regimen  of  any  other  person.  The  fol- 
lowing grammatical  relations,  which  have  not  been  previously 
observed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.T. :  *  thee  to  him,  thee  to 
me;  you  to  him;  me  to  him,  me  to  thee,  me  to  them ;  us  to  him; 
us  to  thee*  [see  p.  83  of  my  "Verb*"),  With  such  verbal 
terminations  I  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  complete 
conjugation,  presenting  sixteen  new  verbal  relations,  whidu 
added  to  the  twenty-four  already  known^  raise  their  whole 
number  to  forty.     This  complete,  though  unpublished  taUe 
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of  tlio  ancient  Ltiboiirdin  conjugation,  I  have  shown  to  M. 
A,  d'Abbadic,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

The  verbal  terminations  of  the  two  potautial  modes  dtro^ 
dirohe;  hro,  iiroke;  ziroen,  ztrokeen,  are  much  used  in  ancient 
Labourdin,  and  it  is  only  after  pubHshing  my  "  Verb  "  that 
I  had  the  aatisfaction  of  discovering  their  nature.  They 
consist  in  the  verbification  of  mmn^  either  in  the  neuter  sense 
of  '  lasted/  or  especially  in  the  active  one  of  *  endured/  I 
purposely  say  "  especially/*  for  these  verbal  terminations  are 
always  transitive  in  Basque*  It  is  thus  that  ikm  diro,  whii!h 
signifies  *  he  can  see  it/  is  translated  lit  orally  by  Vhe  endures 
to  see  it/  What  I  said,  in  note  2  of  p,  xxv  of  my  **  Verb/' 
of  these  verbal  terminations,  which  I  then  considered  "pure/* 
must  be  corrected  accordingly.  This  verbal  noun  iratiH^^ 
were  it  only  on  account  of  its  meaning,  is  much  more  fitted 
to  be  assumed  as  a  basis  for  a  verbal  theory,  than  the  famous 
factitive  eroan,  absurdly  considered  by  M,  van  Eya  (as  1 
have  proved  ad  satietaiem  in  the  Acmiemfj)  to  be  merely  a 
contracted  form  of  ei'azo  (itself  a  factitive  otjazo)  united  with 
Joan  \ !  The  theory  bused  on  innoi  does  not  however  present 
all  the  advantages  of  that  which  accepts  the  demonstrative 
au  'this'  as  its  basis,  and  which  is  the  only  theory  that 
explains  why  the  Basque  language  cannot  express  *  he  has/ 
but  has  to  replace  it  constantly  by  *  he  has  it'  or  *thia/  As 
to  the  r  of  certain  verbal  terminations,  to  which  letter  M, 
van  Eys  attaches  so  much  importance,  we  have  no  necessity 
to  look  for  it  in  his  etazo  jmn,  since  iraun  and  aur,  synonym 
of  aUf  show  it  also.  With  regard  to  joan  and  its  factitive 
ermn,  forming  the  '^conmeiudinario**  mode  of  Father  Zavala, 

*  The  verliiil  tcniiinittioiis (ff I'ro, finwii^  etc.,  bfised  on  trfwn^  arc  also  pronotitircni 
dhf  «o#f»  but  these  liist  oui^ht  not  to  be  confound^'d  with  elto^  iwtt  meaning  *  he 
MyB  it,  he  said  it.*  I  think,  submitting  my  opinion  however  to  all  competent 
B&sque  gTftmmAnans  flud  plubilogiflti*,  tbftt,  in  this  last  f:a«»,  rfre,  etotK  buve 
notboij*  to  do  with  iraun,  but  thiit  they  have  for  their  bftsis  Jt*  or  10,  whit4i  arc 
%*erbilicd  into  rfj'af,  sion,  in  the  sttme  way  iia  tiuii  '  sc?cn/  jakin  *  known,'  are 
verbified  into  dolm,  zff:uaittt  *  he  w^esi  it>  be  wiw  it/  and  daki,  srkim  *  ho  knows 
it,  he  kuew  it.*  Tbtt  tmnsitive  n>eaning!^  of  ju  aru  mnltifjirious  in  H/imnje,  such 
«s  *  b4;aton,  struck,  played  [fitt  iti^insmtnt),  tuneb«d,  bit/  AoiuetiuiL's  m  tbe  propter 
and  ionaetimefi  in  the  tigttrative  aense^  n»  "  hit,  touched  upon  &  point  *  *  and, 
especiaUy  in  this  la«t  C4kse,  it  aeeina  that  ^nch  phrunes  as  dio  .S.  Fahhk  "  St.  Paul 
■ays^'  eio^y  may  be  literallj  rendered  by  *  St.  Paul  hit*'  or  •  touches  upon/  tiz. 
*  fays  it/ 
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I  bave  not  inserted  their  verbal  terminations  in  the  tableafl 
my  **  Verb/'  because,  although  I  admit  together  with  tH 
very  learned  Basque  grammariau  (whatever  M,  van  Ey»  mAy 
say  to  the  contrary)  that  they  are  real  auxiliary  verbal  termi- 
nations, I  do  not  recognize  in  them  indispeuaable  element* 
of  conjugation.  It  is  thus  that  in  Latin  agere  (jratias  'to 
thank/  in  French  je  mis  manger  *  I  am  going  to  eat,'  in 
Spanish  dtifo  dwko,  Hero  dicho^  et«.,  '  I  did  say/  may  be  oott* 
sidered  as  auxiliaries  (for  we  do  not  'go'  to  eat  as  we  *  go'  t© 
Rome) ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  including  agere^  alter ^  dprnr^ 
and  ikrar  in  the  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  conjugation-  Tel 
these  remarks  have  not  prevented  me  from  registering'  in  the 
third  inedited  part  of  my  "  Verb "  the  verbal  terminations 
based  on  joait,  eroati^  egin,  irattn^  eman,  i'kmi\  etc. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T*  is  also  distinguished  by  the  rather 
frequent  use  of  the  demonstrative  suffixes  such  as  o*,  orrek^ 
derived  the  first  from  kauk,  plural  of  haur  *  this  '  (Spanish 
efitfi,  Italian  qumfo^  Latin  hic)^  and  the  second  trom  the  active 
singular  of  hori  *■  this '  {Spanish  twr,  Italian  cotesto^  Latin 
ide)  ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  a^  whicli  is  nothing  but  the 
definite  article,  represents  hum  'that/  a  in  the  Biscayaa 
dialect,  aquei  in  Spanish,  q^ielh  in  Italian,  and  ilk  in  LiatiXL 
Such  words  as  gamteuok  'we  who  shall  be,*  lit.  Hheae  w# 
who  shall  be/  Span*  'estos  nosotros  que  seremos' ;  gucion  *of 
these  all/  Span.  *  do  estos  todos';  anayeokin  'with  these 
brothers/  Span.  '  con  estoa  hermanos ' ;  duzuenoi '  to  yon  who 
have  it/  lit,  *  to  these  you  who  have  it/  Span.  *  k  estos  voaoH 
tros  que  lo  toiieis  *  ;  edifikazairoz  *  by  these  buUdera/  Spai^H 
•por  estoa  edificadores*;  guziozt  guziozaz  'by  all  these/  Span* 
*  por  todos '  estos  ' ;  dugunotara  *  to  us  who  have  it/  lit.  *  to 
these  us  who  have  it,'  Span.  *a  estos  nosotros  que  lo  tenemos*; 
guziotarik  'from  all  these,'  Span*  *  de  todos  estos';  naizenor 
*I  who  am,'  lit  *  this  I  who  am,'  Span,  'ese  yo  que  soy'; 
gazteorrek  *  this  young  man,'  Span.  *  ese  joven,'  etc.,  show 
evidently  that  the  Basque  language  did  not  formerly  limit 
itself  to  the  indefinite,  to  one  singular,  and  to  one  plural,  but 
that  it  possessed  three  forms  of  both  singular  and  plural,  so: 
Ouzi '  all,'  Span,  'todo/  indefinite.     Quzia  '  the  all,  that  all/ 
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Span,  'el  todo,  aquel  todo*;  gtizhr  (for  guzi  hanr)  '  tliis  all/ 
Span,  ^este  todo';  guziori  'this  all/  Span,  *ese  todo/ — tliat  is, 
a  triform  singular.  Guziuk  'the  all,  those  all/  Span.  '  los 
todos,  aqiiellos  todos* ;  guziok  'these  all/  Span,  'estos  todos* ; 
yuziorkik  'these  all/  Span.  *  esos  todos/ — that  is,  a  triform 
plural,  all  of  them  being  capable  of  uniting  with  all  the  other 
case-suffijcea,  giving  rise,  for  instance,  not  only  to  guzion, 
ffuzioz  or  guziozaz,  guzioiarik^  already  quoted,  but  also  to 
ffNzim  *  to  these  all/  Span,  ^a  estos  todos '  j  guziofam  *to 
these  all/ Span.  '&  estos  todos*  (indicating  motion);  guziorrek 
'  this  all,'  Span.  *  eae  todo  *  (active),  etc 

Explanation  of  the  tivo  Tables. 

My  object  in  preparing  these  two  tables  has  been  to  facili- 
tate, as  fur  as  possible,  the  very  difficult  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Basque  verb,  as  regards  both  the  signification  and 
form  of  the  verbal  terminations,  which  are  generally  called 
"  terrainatifs*'  in  French  and  atik-nlos  in  Spanish.  In  the 
first  Table  the  simple  modes  and  tenses  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning  without  taking  their  structure  into 
consideration,  while  in  the  second  Table  the  modes  and  tenses 
are  shown  according  to  their  structure  without  taking  their 
meaning  into  account.  In  this  second  table,  however,  each 
tense  is  followed  by  a  figure  referring  to  that  preceding  each 
tense  in  the  other  table,  and  this,  as  I  have  proved  by  my 
own  experience  {experientia  rerum  magutrn),  will  wonder- 
fully facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Basque  yerb.  With  regard 
to  the  headings  of  this  table, /t«  means  'this,'  izan  (transitive) 
*  had/  pfjii%  'done,'  iraun  'endured,'  izan  (intransitive)  'been/ 
adi  '  to  understand,'  ekiu  '  gone  on  ' ;  while  the  letters  and 
syllables  D,  (/,  d-ke^  d-fe,  d-ie-ke  ;  B,  ^,  b-ke,  b-ie ;  Z,  s,  z-ke, 
Z'te,  z-te-ke;  L,  /,  !-ke^  i-te^  l-te-ke,  occupying  tlie  columns  of 
the  modes  and  tenses,  do  not  refer  to  their  meaning,  but 
simply  to  their  structure.  In  faet^  these  letters  or  syllables 
characterize  each  of  them. 

The  only  tenses  peculiar  to  the  Basque  of  the  N.T.  are; 
1^,  The  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative  (Table  I.,  col.  2,  tense 
3) ;  2°.  The  transitive  non-auxiliary  present  of  the  imperative 
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tense  18)  is  another  tense  proper  to  the  ancient  LabourdiiL 
It  is  represented  by  luen,  lizen  in  Table  I.,  and  by  ^lu-^  -Us- 
in  Table  II.,  cols.  4  and  8.  In  the  first  and  second  persooi 
this  tense  indicates  the  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative 
(Table  I.,  tense  2)  and  its  relative  form,  as  well  as  the  noo- 
auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  {id,,  tense  18).  Indeed, 
nuen  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  person  singular  of  ztien  and 
of  luen,  and  may  signify  as  well '  I  had  it,  which  I  had,  who 
had  it,'  as  *  that  I  might  have  it.' 

4°.,  5°.,  6°.  {See  what  is  said  at  p.  647,  No.  2°.) 

Notes  to  Table  I. 

(1)  All  the  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  third 
column  of  each  Basque  dialect  contain  a  dative,  represented 
by  0  and  ki,  based  on  ekin  *  gone  on.'     {See  p.  646,  line  26.) 

(2)  The  Souletin  badeza,  badadi,  and  badakio  do  not  mean, 
as  in  the  other  dialects,  *  if  he  have  it,  if  he  be,  if  he  be  to 
him,'  but  are  synonyms  of  badezake,  badaite,  baditakio  *  if  he 
be  able  to  have  it,  if  he  be  able  to  be,  if  he  be  able  to  be  to 
him.' 

(3)  The  Souletin  and  Li9arrague's  dc72,  although  used  as 
synonym  of  biz  *let  him  be,'  belongs  properly  to  da  *  he  is' 
(Table  I.,  tense  1),  of  which  it  is  merely  the  relative  form 
den  or  dan,  according  to  dialects,  meaning  generally  *  who  ia, 
which  is,  that  is.' 


(SscoKO  Edition,  with  bstebil  Additions,  sto.) 

RONCESVALLES"  AND  "JUNIPER" 

IN 

BASQUE,  LATIN,  AND  NEO-LATIN, 

AND 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  LATIN  "J". 


In  the  curious  Latin  of  the  Cartularies,  Roncesvalles  is  called  ''Roscida 
Vallis  ",  meaning  "  dewy  valley  ".  The  Ancient  French  Bencesvals, 
Rencesvalf  Jieticeval,  Royivisvah,  Renchevdx,  Roncevax,  etc. ;  the  Modem 
French  Roncevaux  ;  the  Spanish  Roncesvalles  ;  the  Portuguese  Ronces- 
valhes ;  the  Italian  Roncismlle,  resemble  one  another  in  form  and  all 
convey  the  idea  of  "valley"  or  "  valleys  of  brambles",  and  thus  agree 
with  the  Basque  name  Orreaga  applied  to  the  same  place.  But  they 
differ  so  materially  in  meaning  from  "  Koscida  Vallis"  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  Latin  corruption  of  the  old 
French  word.  The  Basque  Orreaga,  which  is  composed  of  orre  "juni- 
per" and  aga,  a  local  suffix  indicating  plenty,  means  simply  "a  place 
full  of  junipers",  just  as  Roncesvalles  means  "valleys  of  brambles, 
briers,  blackberry-trees",  or  other  prickly  shrubs  as  junipers  are.^ 
The  local  suffixes  aga  and  eta  are  very  common  in  Basque,  as  in 
arriaga,  airigo^^iaga,  zuloaga,  arrieta,  zultieta,.  from  arri  "stone", 
arri  gorri,  "red  stone",  ztilo  "hole",  which  mean  "place  full  of 
stones,  of  red  stones,  of  holes ",  exactly  as  Orreaga,  a  name  very  well 
suited  to  Roncesvalles,  means  "  place  full  of  junipers".  Besides,  in 
the  Aezcoan  dialect,  orrea  "  the  jimiper",  is  the  name  given  to  Ranr 
cesvalles.  The  forms  Runcevallis,  Roncevallis,  Roncavallis,  Roncavallus^ 
Runciavallis,  Runcievallis,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  common  juniper,  its  Latin  name  is  "  jimipe- 
rus",  pronounced  (yunipenis).  Low  Latin  names  are:  junipyrus, 
junipyrum,  janiperus,  janiperum,  viniperus,  vimpum  (yunlpirus, 
yunfpirum,  yanfperus,  yanfperum,  viniperus,  vimpum),  and  the 
following  belong  to  Neo-Latin  dialects  and  are  very  important,  as 
showing  the  multifarious  successors  of  Latin  "j",  or  rather  initial 
"  i "  before  a  vowel,  whatever  its  phonetic  power,  either  of  (y),  which 

1  From  the  Italian  word  ginepro,  "juniper",  by  means  of  the  terminations 
aio,  etOj  derive  ginepraio,  ginepreto,  **  place  planted  with  junipers  ",  which,  because 
of  the  prickly  nature  of  these  shrubs,  are  also  used  metaphorically  for  **  thing 
fall  of  difficulties",  as  in  r  non  vo'  entrare  in  cotesto  ginepraio  or  ginepreto,  "I 
don*t  choose  to  enter  into  this  intrigue  of  yours",  quasi  **  I  don't  choose  to  dance 
in  this  bramble-bush  of  yours". 
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seems  very  likely,  or  any  other  sound  may  originally  have  beoi 
These  successors  are  in  chronological  order :  (yy  and  y,  ggbj,  jj  audi, 
ch,  dz,  ddz  and  dz,  ts,  zh,  sh,  z,  z,  th,  y,  y).^  A.  ITALIC  or  LBGI- 
TIMATE  GROUP  :  I.  Italian  :  ginepro,  *ginebro,  ♦ginevro  (jjin^iro, 
jjin6bro,  jjin^vro);  Roman:  ginepro  (jjin^pro);  Campagnino:  inib- 
bolo  (infbbolo)  ;  Northern  Corsican :  ghinebaru  (gghjin^bam) ; 
Sardinian  Tempiese:  niparu  (nniparu) ;  Sicilian:  juniparu  (yyunf- 
paru) ;  Territory  of  Taraiito :  frascianniparo  (ffrasshanf paru)  ;  Tana^ 
tino :  frasciannipulo  (ffrasshannfp'l) ;  Abruzzese  of  Teramo  :  jenibbele 
(yy^nibbT),  *jenibbulo  (yy'nibbul') ;  Ahruzzese :  jinibbre,  jenibbre 
(y/nfbbr*);  id.  oiPalena:  nibbele,  (nnibbT);  Aquilano:  jeneprc  (yyene 
pre)  ;  Neapolitan:  junipero,  jenipero,  jcniparo  (yyunfperO,  yyeniperO, 
yyenfparS);  Venetian:  zinepro,  busichio  (dzin^pro,  buzfcho);  VeroneM: 
zinevro  (dzin^vro) ;  Roveretano  and  Trentino  Tyrolese :  zinovro  (dzi- 
n^vro). — II.  Sardinian  :  Logudorese :  zinibiri,  zinibiru,  nibaru  (ddzi- 
nibhiri,  ddzinfbhiru,  nnlbharu) ;  Cagliaritano :  zinibri  (ddzinibhri). — 
III.  Spanish  :  enebro,  *junlpero,  *zinebro,  *zimbro,  *jinebro,  *jinebre, 
*jenebro  (en^bhro,  x^ii^pcro,  thinfibhro,  thlmbro,  xi^^bhro,  ^ii^^bhre, 
xenfibhro). — IV.  Portuguese  :  zimbro,  *juniporo  (zibru,  zliunfperu) ; 
Galician:  enebro  (cndbhro,  en^bhru). — V.  Genoese:  zeueivao  (dze- 

n6ivau). B.    ROMANCE  or  BASTARD    GROUP:    VI.  Gallo 

Italic  :  Ptemoniese  :  giineiver  (j'n^iver) ;  Milanese :  zanever,  zenerer 
(dzan^ver,  dzen^ver) ;  Vol  Verzasca :  brinsc^t  (brlsh^t) ;  Bergamoioo : 

'  The  greatest  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  prononciation  of  these  Keo- 
Latin  words,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  following  symbols  are  admitted  to 
represent  the  sounds  of  all  words  put  in  a  parenthesis.  All  archaic,  obsolete,  or 
uncommon  words  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk.  Syitbols  :  1.  a  — a  in  father;  2. 
sd^ainfat;  S,h  =  h  in  bee;  4.  bbs Italian  hh  in  gohba ;  5.  bh  =  Spanish  b  in 
lobo;  6.  ch=c/i  in  child;  7.  d= French  d  in  dS;  8.  dz= Italian  z  in  lo  zelo;  9. 
ddz  =  Italian  zz  in  razzo ;  10.  dz  =  Bolognese  voiced  z  in  zall;  11.  e  »* French  ^  in 
bont€;  12.  ^  =  e  in  bed,  tonic;  13.  6= French  in  in  fin;  14.  6 « French  e  in  avrt. 
tonic;  $  =  French  atonic  e  in  m^rlan;  15.  a=u  in  but ;  16.  *=  French  e  in  eluvali 
17.  *'  —  the  second  Lower  Valaisan  over-dotted  e,  mentioned  by  Gillidron  at  page  15 
of  his  "  Patois  de  la  Commune  de  Vionnaz.  Paris,  1880." ;  18.  f  —  /  in  foe ;  19. 
ff  =  Italian  jjf  in  goffo ;  20.  g  =  (/  in  go;  21.  gghj  «=  Corsican  ghi  in  ghiacf ;  23. 
y  «  Modem  Greek  y  in  ydXa  ;  23.  i  =  e  in  me ;  24.  T  =  Portuguese  im  in  marfim : 
25.  j=j  in  jest;  26.  jj=  Italian  gg  in  raggi ;  27.  k  =  A-  in  cook  ;  28.  1«  French/ 
in  lit;  29.  m  =  w  in  mad;  30.  n=  French  n  in  nous;  31.  nn« Italian  nn  in  amto; 
32.  n  «  n  in  pink;  33.  n  =  French  gn  in  digne;  34.  o^o  in  more  ;  35.  o»=Xea- 
poUtan  final  and  atonic  o,  as  in  ammo ;  36.  oc — French  eu  in  pen  ;  37.  ce  «  German 
'6  in  hocke,  tonic ;  38.  p  -»  ;)  in  pea ;  39.  r  =  r  in  marine ;  40.  s -=«  in  so  ;  41.  sh-** 
in  slie;  42.  ssh  =  Italian  sc  inpesce;  43.  t  =  French  t  in  tic;  44.  th«=/;t  in  think; 
45.  ts  ■=  ItaUan  z  in  la  zappa ;  46.  u  =  oo  'vnfool ;  47.  v  — f  in  vine  ;  48.  x  ■"  Cier- 
man  ch  in  nacht ;  49.  y=y  in  yes;  50.  yy= Roman jy  in  fijjo ;  51.  z  =  z  in  zeal; 
52.  zb  Bolognese  voiced  s  in  casa ;  63.  zh  =  «  in  pleasure.  The  tonic  accent 
is  indicated  by  ',  and  ~  shows  long  quantity  together  with  tonic  accent  ('  ~). 
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zoeruec,  zbemes  (dzoD^mek,  dzoe^rnes) ;  id.  of  Upper  ValU  Bremhana : 
zcnier  (dzenfer) ;   Bresciano :    zeneer,    zenever  (dzen^r,   dzen^er) 
Cremasco :  zeneer   (dzen^r) ;  Cremone^e :  zenever  (dzenever) ;  Bolo 
gnese :   znaver   (cfenAver) ;   Modenese :    znever   (dzn^ver) ;    Ferrareie^ 
Mirandolano :  znevar  (dzn^var) ;  MaiUovano :  id.  (id.,  dzn^var) ;  Par- 
mesan :    id.   (dzn^vajr) ;   FiacerUino :    id.    (dzn^var) ;   Pavese :  snevar 
(zn^vajr) ;  Roinagnuolo :  1.  Faentino :  zanevar  (dzandvar,  dzan^var) ; 
2.  Imolese :  zanever  (dzanever) ;  3.  o/] :  zancver,   sanever,   zinevcr, 
baracoccul  (dzan6ver,  ^an^ver,  dzin^ver,  barakokul). — VII.  Friulano  : 
zanevre,    zenevre,    zinevre,   zeneule,   barankli,   coniovitt,    cumovitt 
(dzan^vre,  dzen^vre,  dzin^vre,  dzen^ule,  barankli,  komovit,  kumov(t). 
— VIII.    RoMANESB :   Oberldndisch  :   gianeivcr   (jan^iver) ;    Oherhalh- 
steiniach :  genever   (jen^ver) ;  Unter   and    Oberengaclinisch :   ginaiver 
(jindiver);    Ujrper  and  Middle  Ladin   Tyrolese :   gineor   (zhin^or) ; 
Lower  Ladin  Tyroleae :  id.  (zliin^or) ;  Gr'Odnerisch  Tyrolese :  gcnovcr 
(zh'nojv'r) ;  Livinal4nngo  and  Fossa  Tyrolese :  geneiver  (zh'n^iv'r) ; 
Ampezzo   Tyrolese:    genoro    (t8*n6ro). — IX.    Ancient    Occitanian  : 
genibre,  genebre,  juniperi,  juniert  (jenibre,  jen^bre,  junlperi,  juni^rt). 
— X.  Spanish  Occitanian  :    Catalonian :  ginebre  (jinfebrte) ;  id.  of 
the  Sagarra :   id.   (jin^bre) ;   Valencian :   id.   (chindbre) ;    Majorcan  : 
genibr6,  ginebro,  ginibro  (jenibro,  jinebr6,  jinibr6). — XI.   Modern 
Occitanian  :  Provem^al :  genebre,  ginebre,  genibre,  genibr^,  geni^bre, 
genebrier,  ginebrier,  genibricr,  gcnibrcto  (jenibre,  jin^bre,  jcnlbre, 
jenibr6,  jenifebre,  jenebri^,  jinebri6,  jenibri^,  jenibr^te) ;  iiL  according 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Le  Rh^jne :   (dzen^bre,  dzin6bre,  dzenfbre, 
dzenibr^,  dzeni^bre,  dzenebri^,  dzincbrie,  dzenibri^,  dzenibr^to) ;  id.  of 
Aries:  id.  (id.,  dzcnibr^tu) ;  id.  of  Nimes:  id.  (id.,  dzcnibr^tro) ;  id.  of 
Grasse :  genebr^  (jenebr6) ;  High  Provencal :  chai,  cade  (ch4i,  kdde) ; 
id.   of  the    Valley  of  Barcelonnette :   chai   pougnent  {chki   puu6in); 
Proven^'al  ofl :  genebreto,  genevrier,  chaine  pougnent ;  Upper  Dau- 
phinois :    jauoueire    (dzanucire)  ;    Languedocien  :    gini^bro    (chini^- 
bhre)  ;   id.    of  Lunel :   id.   (jini^bre)  ;    id.    of  the   Cevennes  :   cade 
(k4de) ;  id.  of  Beziers :  genibre  (chenlbhre,  jenfbhre) ;  id.  of  Carcas- 
sonne  and   Narhonne  :    id.  (zhenibhre)  ;    id.  of  Alhy^   Castres,  and 
St,  Pons :  id.   (dzenfbhre) ;   Bearnese :    geni^bre  (yeni^bhr*) ;  Upper 
Beamese :  id.  (zheni^bhroo) ;  Gascon :  gimbre  (zhlmbhre) ;  Rouergois : 
cade,  ginl»bre  (kMe,  chin^bhre) ;  Southern  Rouergois :  id.  (dzin^bhre)  ; 
Northern  Rmiergois:  id.  gini^bre  (zhiniebhre) ;  Western  Rouergois :  cadre 
(kddre).  —  XII.  Franco-Occitanian  :  Foresien :  janou^re,  janou^rat 
(zanuferu,  zanuerd) ;  id.  of  Luriecq :  jani^vre  (dzani^vru) ;  Genevois : 
gen^vre  (zh^ndvre) ;  Lower  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz :  genaivre  (dz'naivr**) ; 
Vandois:  gen^vri  (Sz'nfcvri),  gen^ivro  (dz'n^ivro);  Franc-Comtois  of 
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Plancher-lei-Mines :  genavre  (zh'navr).  —  XIII.  Ancient  French  : 
geneivre,  genoivre,  genourre,  genevre,  geneuevrier  (j'nftivr',  j'nu^, 
j'ntir',j'n6vr',j'noDvri^r).3 — XIV.  French:  geni6vre,gen6vrier(zh'ni^vr, 
zh*nevri6) ;  Berrichon :  genieuve,  gcnieubc,  geni^vre  (zhnidbv,  zhniobb, 
zhm6vT) ;  A7i(/evin :  genebre  (zhn^br) ;  UatU  Manceau  :  id.  genievre 
(zhn^bre,  zhni^vre) ;  Chainpenois  of  Troyes :  genoi^Te  (zhnudvr) ;  id.  of 
La  Mame :  petreau  (petre6) ;  Eastern  Morvand^au :  genabre,  genavre 
(zhnabr,  zhiiavr) ;  Western  Morvandeau :  genabe  (zhnab) ;  Vosgien : 
geneive  (zhnev) ;  JuraMien  Bemois :  grassi  (grasi) ;  Wallon :  piquet 
(pCk^) ;  Ardennois :  pequet  (p'kfe) ;  Rouchi:  g^n^fe,  pequ^,  pequ^riau 
(zhenef,  pek^,  pekerio) ;  id.,  district  of  Avesnes:  p^triau  (pctri6); 
Lillois :  gen^fe,  p^uet  (zhu^f,  pek^) ;  Boulonnais :  g6noaf  (zhenuif ) ; 
Picard:  pertrieux  (pSrtride);  Brayan :  cali^vre  (kalifevr);  Normamd: 
genicuvre,   genivre    (zh'niojvr,   zh'ulvr);   id.  Polletais:   id.    (z'ni&vr, 

z'nivr);  Saintongeais :  genovrier(y'iievri6). C.  HYBRID  or  DACIAN 

GROUP :  XV,  Wallachian  :  ienuper,  iuniper,  iniip€r,  shneapan, 
brSdishor,  archit  (yenuper,  yuniper,  inupar,  shneap6ii,  brsdishor, 
arkit). 

The  Basque  names  for  this  shrub,  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
Basque  peasant's  mouth,  are :  1.  orre^  Southern  and  Eastern  Navar- 
rese ;  2.  orhe,  Western  Navarrese ;  3.  ipuru,  Southern  Navarrese, 
subdialcctally ;  4.  umpuru,  Roncalese ;  5.,  6.  jenebretze,  hagintz,  Soule- 
tin.  Other  names  are  given  or  used  by  Authors,  but  I  have  not 
ascertained  their  dialect  Those  I  know  are :  7.,  8.  likabra^  ipurka^ 
both  given  by  Larramendi ;  9.,  10.  ifiibre,  agintze,  by  Duvoisin;  W. 
larra  ona,  by  Zavala  ;  12.,  13.  agiiitekay  aginttka,  by  Favre.  Of  these 
thirteen  words,  orre,  orhe^  haginfz,  agintze,  larra  ona  "good  pasturage*', 
and  aginteka  or  aginteka,  are  really  Basque,  but  the  others  are  cor- 
ruptions, sometimes  strange  ones,  of  "  juniperus''.  Ilagintz  points  to 
(tgiuy  Biscayan,  for  "  tooth ",  or,  in  other  dialects,  "  molar  tooth "; 
and  o;vY,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  root  of  Orreaga,  the  Basque  name  of 
lloncesvalles. 

3  Littr^  ^\Q^ geneivre  as  belonging  to  the  xii^^  century;  (jenoivre^  to  the  xiii^>»; 
genourre^  to  the  xiv*'*^ ;  genevre^  to  the  xvi*'^.  The  fact  however  is,  that  genoivre 
belongs  also  to  the  xv^^*  century,  as  it  is  clearly  shown  at  p.  40,  col.  2,  of  Scheler*8 
*'  Glossaire  Roman-Latin  du  xvc  Sit^cle,  MS.  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  Lille."  An- 
vers,  18C5.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  of  this  Glossary  is  rather  the 
Picard  than  any  other,  this  being  confirmed  by  certain  words,  such  as  vacque^ 
quih're,  etc.,  "cow,  goat",  instead  of  vacJiej  chilvre,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the 
dialect  of  "  Les  Quatre  Livrcs  de^  Rois",  belonging  to  the  xii^ii  century.  If  it  be 
true,  as  stated  by  Littre,  that  genoivre  has  preceded  genourre  in  the  xiii^  century, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  it  has  followed  it  in  the  xv^h  ;  and  this  proves  that  differ- 
ence of  time  and  diversity  of  dialect  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  sadly  done, 
and  too  often  indeed,  by  sonic  modem  Etymologists. 

London,  3  July,  1882.  L.   L.   BONAPARTE. 
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ON  THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  WELSH  LANGUAGES. 

By  ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Cyromrodorion,  24th  May  1882,  and 

in  abstract  before  the  Philological  Society,  2nd  June  1882.] 


For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
laborious  and  difficult  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
English  dialects  throughout  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  Great  Britain  does  not  speak  English.  A 
large  portion  of  Scotland  speaks  Gaelic,  and  most  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  still  speaks  Welsh.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  necessary  point  of  my  inquiry  to  determine  how  far  the 
English  language  extended.  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Murray,  the 
present  (1882)  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  editor 
of  its  forthcoming  great  English  Dictionary,  in  his  excellent 
little  work  on  the  Dialects  of  the  South  of  Gotland  (1878), 
determined  with  great  accuracy  the  boundary  of  Gaelic  and 
English  (in  the  form  of  Lowland  Scotch,  which  is,  however, 
a  true  English  dialect),  and  showed,  by  reference  to  an  older 
determination,  that  it  had  receded  westward  during  the  pre- 
sent century. 

This  is  indeed  the  lot  of  Celtic  as  against  English.  Its 
boundary  is  continually  receding  westwards.  After  the 
Bomans  left  Great  Britain  in  a.d.  400  the  island  was  all 
Celtic,  but  it  was  not  peaceful ;  and,  in  their  quarrels,  the 
Celts  called  in  aid  from  the  Lowlands  of  Gennany.  This 
brought  English  into  Britain  in  the  form  of  Lowland  Teuton, 
of  which  Piatt  Deutsch  (its  popular)  and  Dutch  (its  literary 
form)  are  the  modem  representatives  on  the  continent. 
Whatever  the  British  language  was  like  at  that  time,  it  was 
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as  unlike  Lowland  Teuton  as  it  was  unlike  Boman.  But 
these  Teutons,  who  are  known  as  Angles,  Saxons,  and 
Friesians,  treated  Britain  very  dififerently  from  the  Bomans. 
The  Eomans  merely  governed.  The  Teutons  conquered  and 
exterminated,  that  is,  killed  off,  or  drove  beyond  their 
borders,  all  who  opposed.  They  began  on  the  south  and  east, 
and  they  gradually  drove  the  British  north  and  west.  They 
were  also  continually  fighting  each  other,  and  they  had 
themselves  in  turn  to  succumb  to  two  invasions,  first,  of  the 
Danes,  and,  secondly,  long  afterwards,  of  the  Normans. 
These  conquests,  in  the  course  of  time,  converted  their  various 
forms  of  Lowland  Teuton  into  dialects  of  English,  as  they 
themselves  called  their  language.  But  they  did  not  conquer 
Britain  suddenly.  Long  and  vigorous  resistance  was  offered. 
For  a  long  while  a  Celtic  kingdom,  that  of  Strathclyde,  ran 
down  from  Scotland  to  the  south  of  England,  and  to  the 
east  of  the  present  Wales;  and,  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
there  were  other  Celtic  elements.  It  was  in  the  days  of  ex- 
termination that  the  Mercians  (that  is,  the  various  Teuton 
tribes  who  infested  the  middle  of  England,  beyond  the  "  mark" 
or  border  of  the  Saxons)  broke  through  the  Strathclyde 
kingdom  in  the  modern  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  esta- 
blished there  their  own  language  almost  without  any  inter- 
mixture.^ A  few  Welsh  words  can  stiU  be  traced  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, but,  practically,  it  is  a  pure  Midland  English  dialect 

1  It  was  in  a.d.  613,  about  170  years  after  the  first  landing  of  the 
Lower  Teutons,  that  Ethelfrith  gained  the  victory  of  Cheater,  which 
separated  Wales  from  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde.  As  Ethelfrith  was 
King  of  Xorthumbria,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
Making  of  Enghtid  (Macmillan,  1881),  concludes  that  Cheshire  and 
South  Lancashire  came  under  the  Northumbrian  supremacy,  which 
previously  ranged  on  the  East  of  Britain  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
Lincolnshire.  And  as  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  further  recorda 
of  the  government  of  Cheshire  and  South  Lancashire  till  the  revolt  of 
the  MercianB,  which  wrested  the  supremacy  from  Northumbria  in  a.d. 
669,  he  concludes  that  till  that  time  Cheshire  remained  under  Northuin- 
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It  was  different  with  the  parts  of  Strathclyde  below 
Cheshire.  In  Shropshire,  and»  at  least,  Western  Hereford- 
shire, we  have  still  marks  of  a  dialect  descended  mainly 
from  Welsh  people  on  whom  English  had  been  forced. 
That  is,  we  detect  in  them  still  habits  of  speech  w^hich  point 
to  a  Celtic  rather  than  a  Saxon  origin,  I  may  mention  the 
conspicuons  trilling  of  r  when  not  before  a  vowel,  which 
marks  Shropshire,  and,  I  believe,  West  Herefordshire;  while 
the  r  in  8uch  positions  is  very  inconspicnous  among  the  Mid- 
landers,  and  has  a  totally  different  character  in  the  neigh- 
bouring southern  counties,  as  Gloucester,  Wih^bire,  etc.  In 
these  counties,  then,  as  also  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
(which  villi  not  otherwise  enter  into  consideration  here)p 
we  have  English  modified  by  being  grafted  on  a  Welsh  or 
Celtic  population.  But  in  all  these  counties  the  change 
happened  so  long  ago,  so  many  generations  have  been  trans- 
mitting their  speech  naturally  from  parent  to  child,  that  tnie 
English  dialects  have  been  formed,  which  do  not  betray  to 
the  ordinary  observer  any  mark  of  being  English  spoken  by 
foreigners^  We  have  similar  results  in  the  Lowland  Scotch 
of  the  old  conquests  as  contrasted  with  the  Lowland  Scotch 
which  has  more  recently  supplanted  Gaelic, 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  two  cases  in  Wales  itself, 
where  Welsh  was  simply  driven  out,  and  where  we  have  a 
West-Saxon  dialect,  certainly  much  worn  out  under  the  influ- 

brian  govemmetit.  And  even  then,  and  subsequently,  he  malces  South 
Lancashire  Northumbrian.  (See  his  maps  on  pp,  244,  260,  273,  292, 
fl05,  and  329.)  Now  this  distHbation  of  English  rule  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  present  pheuomena  of  English  dialects.  South  Lanca- 
phire  and  Chefihire  have  not  only  no  signs  of  Northumbrian  influence, 
but  thev  furniah  the  purest  and  best  markefl  specimenB  of  Mercian  or 
Midland  English.  Hence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  settlement  of  these 
districts  must  have  been  Mercian,  although  the  conquest  was  Northum- 
brian.    North  Lancasiiire,  on  the  contrary,  shows  that  it  was  conquered 

I       by    Northumbrians,  and   ia  entirely   different  in  dialect  from  South 

I      I^ncaRhire, 

L       '^ 
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ence  of  education,  but  still  purely  English  without  any 
Welsh  influence.  These  are  the  peninsula  of  Gowerland, 
in  the  south  of  Glamorganshire,  west  of  Swansea,  and  the 
south-west  comer  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  Tenby,  Pembroke, 
and  Haverfordwest.  They  are  merely  English  settlements 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  indeed  stated  that  Flemings 
were  among  the  English,  but  Flemish  of  that  period  was  so 
little  diflferent  from  West  Saxon  that,  even  if  the  statements 
are  correct,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding  no  mark  of 
Flemish  in  the  present  dialect.^    There  was  a  third  of  these 

^  The  statements  are  made  by  chroniclers,  and  are,  of  coarse,  the 
best  written  evidence  we  have,  but  the  chroniclers  tell  bo  many  tales 
which  are  clearly  mere  traditions  that  their  statements  require  oono- 
boration.  In  this  case,  the  present  state  of  the  langoages  does  not 
famish  any.  The  following  are  the  exact  words  of  the  chronicleny 
whom  I  have  consulted  for  the  purpose  :— 

1.  Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  Gesta  regum  anglorara,  ed.  T. 
Duffus  Hardy.  Historical  Society,  ed.  1840.  (William  of  Malmesbury 
was  born  about  1096,  and  died  1143.) 

Lib.  iv,  §  311,  p.  493  [a.d.  1091],  "Statimque  contra  Wallensw, 
post  in  Scottos,  expeditionem  movens,  nihil  magnificentia  sua  diguum 
exhibuit ;  militibus  multis  desideratis,  jumentis  interceptis.  Nee  turn 
solum,  sed  multotiens  parva  illi  in  Walcnses  fortuna  fuit ;  qnod  cuivv 
mirum  videatur,  cum  ei  alias  semper  alea  bellorum  feliciasime  arriserit 
Sed  ego  intelligo  pro  soli  insBqualitate  et  coeli  inclementia,  sicnt  rebelli- 
onem  eonun  adjutum,  ita  ejus  virtutem  expeditmn.  Porro  rex  Henri- 
cus,  excellentis  ingenii  vir,  qui  modo  regnat,  invenit  qiia  commenta 
illorum  labefactaret  arto,  Flandritis  in  patria  illorum  collocatis,  qui  eis 
pro  clauBtro  sint  et  eoe  perpetuo  coerceant." 

Lib.  V,  §  401,  p.  628 :  "  Wallenses  rex  Henricus,  semper  in  rebelli- 
onem  surgentes,  crebris  expeditionibus  in  deditionem  prcmebat,  cousi- 
lioque  salubri  nixus,  ut  corum  tumorem  extenuaret,  Fkndrensee  coniMS 
Anglise  accolas  eo  traduxit.  Flures  enim  qui  tempore  patris  pro 
materna  cognationc  confluxerant,  occultabat  Anglia,  adeo  ut  ipd  regno 
pro  multitudine  onerosi  viderentur:  quapropter  cum  substantiis  et 
necessitudinibus  apud  Ilos,  provincinm  Wallorum,  vclut  in  Bentinaa 
congesBit,  ut  et  regnmn  defsecarct,  et  hostium  brutam  tcmeritatem  raton- 
deret,"  etc. 

2.  Polychronicon  RanuJphi  Uigdeni  Chestrensis  de  rebus  Britannidi 
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lents  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Ireland,  occupying  the 
liiirouies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,m  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  this 
settlement  kept  up  its  language,  quite  diatinct  from  its  Celtic 


et  HibernicJa  ueque  ad  conciuesttim,  Ed.  Th.  Gale,  Oxford,  1691. 
(Higden  died  a.d.  1S67). 

Page  210,  15:"  A  quot^  quandOf  ei  quibm  hoc  terra  sit  inhahitata 
ijentibti.%  Sed  et  Flandftuses  tein|X)rc  Re^ia  IleMrict  primi  [a,d,  1100- 
35],  in  magna  copia  juxta  Maikos  [Melrose  in  Koxburghsbire,  Scot- 
iMid]  ad  Orientalern  AnglicQ  plagam  kibitatiouem  pro  tempore  accipi- 
euUs,  septimam  in  Insula  gentem  fecerunt  [1.  Britonea ;  2.  Picti ; 
!*.  Scoti ;  4,  Saxonts ;  5.  Dani ;  6.  Normanui ;  7.  Flaudreoses]  jubente 
timen  coduoi  Rege  atl  Occiduntalem  Walliaj  partom  apud  llauerlord, 
fiUDt  tninslati.  Sicque  Britaimia  mcxlo  deficiejitibus  omniiio  Dania  et 
Pictia,  his  quinque  nationibua  Iiabitatur  in  praesenti,  rit,  Scotis  in 
Albania,  Britouibna  in  Cambria,  Flandren&ibua  in  WestwaUia, 
Normaiinia  et  Aiiglia  permixtini  in  tota  Insula." 

F&ge  210 :  **  De  Incoiamm  Litigms.  FlandrenBee  vero  qui  occidua 
Wallise  incolunt,  dimiasa  jani  barbaria,  Saxon  ice  satis  proloc|uantur," 

Or,  as  Treviaa  (a,d.  1387)  translates  tliese  last  lines :  "  Bote  the 
Flemynges  that  woncfA  in  /Ae  west  syde  of  Wales  habbeM  yleft  here 
stramige  speeche  and  speke/A  Saxoulych  ynow/^ 

For  the  three  next  citations  with  the  obtiervationa  in^[J]i  1  am 
indebted  to  Henry  Jenner,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

3,  Gnalfim  Camhrtugis  [born  1147  in  Pembrokeahire],  Ilitierarium 
Cambria^  Uh,  i,  ch.  xi,  De  liaverfordia  et  Roe : 

"Erat  autem  gens  hiec  originem  a  Flantlria  ducens,  ah  Anglorum 
rege  Henrico  primo  ad  htm  fines  inhabitaiidum  transniissa."  [And  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  character  of  the  jjeople.] 

4,  Bnit  y  Tijfrysotjtou  [under  the  year  1105,  translation  sent  by"' Mr. 

Jenner]*     *^  The  year  after  that  a  certain  nation was  seot  by  King 

Henry  into  the  land  of    Dyfed ;    and  that  nation  seized  the   whole 

centred  of  lihofi having  driven  off  the  pieople  conipletely.     [The 

chronicle  then  states  that  they  left  their  own  country  because  the  sea 
and  sand  encroache<l.]  That  nation,  according  to  the  report,  wag 
derived  from  *  Fflandiys',  the  country  nearest  to  the  sea  uf  the  Britona" 
[In  several  of  the  following  years  there  are  fret|uent  mentions  of  the 
•*  Flemiaawyr'^  and  **  Fleniisseit'*  as  fighting  with  the  Welsh.  Th© 
Brut  1/  Tijwysogion  goea  down  to  1280^  and  the  early  part  is  probably  of 
earlier  date.] 

5,  Annale»  Camhrim  [under  the  year  1107,  Florence  cf  Worcester 
makes  the  date  llllj.    ^*  Flandrenscs  ad  Eos  veuerunt.*'    [The  Annale$ 
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surroundings,  for  many  hundred  years,  though,  in  later  times, 
it  received  Celtic  additions.  It  is  now  merged  into  the 
Cromwellian  Irish  English,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  But 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  sufl&ciently  distinct  to  have  spe- 
cimens of  it  collected,  and  these  betray  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  English  dialect.  All  these  three  settlements  were 
nearly  in  a  line  proceeding  down  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
crossing  to  Ireland,  and  they  evidently  consisted  of  Southern 
English,  or  Wessex  people.  The  two  settlements  in  Wales 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  England.  The  presence  of  Welsh 
people  is  a  mere  accident  of  immigration,  as  insignificcmt  in 
respect  to  nationality  as  the  presence  of  Welsh  people  in 
London.  In  these  cases  the  delimitation  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  information  I  have  received  (I  have  in  no  case 
visited  the  spot  or  perambulated  the  boundary  myself)  is  as 
follows : — 

are  known  now  from  a  thirteenth  century  MS.  at  the  British  Moseam, 
but  they  are  evidently  translated  from  Welsh  of  an  earlier  date.] 

These  citations  show  that  there  is  thorough  agreement  among  tiie 
ancient  chroniclers  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Lowland  Teutons  who 
occupied  the  south-west  of  Pembrokeshire.  Their  accounts  are  probably 
all  derived  from  the  same  source.-  But  Gcraldus  Cambrensis,  as  a 
native  of  Pembrokeshire,  bom  about  forty  years  after  the  reported 
Flemish  settlement,  shows  probably  the  belief  of  the  Pembroke  people 
themselves.  If  we  took  the  chroniclers  literally,  these  Flemish  were 
sent  to  Wales  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  "  cleanse  England  of  their  filthy 
presence"  (as  William  of  Malmesbury  puts  it,  in  even  stronger  terms), 
and  then,  unaccompanied  by  Saxon  or  Norman  guards  or  rulers,  were 
left  to  fight  the  Welsh  in  the  interests  of  England.  Yet,  about  250 
years  later,  Higden  finds  them  speaking  sufficiently  good  Saxon.  Tha, 
and  the  modem  state  of  the  language,  shows  that  the  chroniclers  were 
at  any  rate  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  story,  and  that  the  Saxons 
must  have  certainly  preponderated.  Again,  the  chroniclers  do  not  refer 
to  Gowerland,  which  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  language, 
nor  to  Wexford.  The  evidence,  then,  in  favour  of  the  Flemish  8ettl^ 
ment  breaks  down  linguistically.  At  most  there  could  only  have  been 
a  subordinate  Flemish  element,  which  soon  lost  all  traces  of  its  originil 
and  but  slightly  different  dialect,  while  the  principal  element  must  hare 
been  Saxon  as  in  Gower  and  Wexford. 
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Glamorganshire,  informant^  Eev.  J.  D.  Davies,  Uanma- 
doc  Rectory,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Gower.  The 
boundary  is  along*  the  present  line  of  railway  from  Pen- 
dawdd  Station,  on  the  Burry  Eiver,  to  Mumbles  Boad  Sta- 
tion on  Swansea  Bay.  It  comprises  the  following  seventeen 
parishes,  all  of  which  have  spoken  English  for  centuries : — 
1,  Cheriton;  2,  Ilanmadoc ;  3,  Ilangenydd;  4,  Ehos-silij 
5,  Llanddewi ;  6,  Knelston ;  7,  Reynoldston ;  8,  Port  Eynon ; 
9,  Penrice;  10,  Oxwich ;  11,  Nicholaston  ;  12,  Penmaen ;  13, 
Uanrhidian  (lower  division;  the  upper  division  does  not 
speak  English);  14,  listen;  15,  Penard;  16,  Bishopston; 
17,  Oystennouth.  The  first  thirteen  parishes  belong  to  the 
West,  tuid  the  last  four  to  the  East,  Bural  Detmery  of  Gower. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
Caput  Baronise  of  this  extensive  ancient  lordship  west  of 
Swansea.  "  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries," 
Mr.  Davies  says,  "we  frequently  meet  in  old  documents 
with  the  expressions  '  Gower  WcUlica*  and  '  Gower  Anglica* ", 
The  terms  are,  however,  greatly  mixed  up. 

As  there  are  no  printed  specimens  of  this  dialect,  I 
mention  the  following  words  from  an  example  translated 
for  me  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  italics  showing  Mr.  Davies's 
orthography  :  2»,  so ;  zay^  say ;  ze,  see  ;  zide,  side ;  she's  gwain, 
she  is  going ;  drough  (rhymes  plough),  through ;  defe,  deaf ; 
we  know-n,  we  know  him;  auld,  old;  leant,  isn't;  damr 
(rhymes  French  sceur),  door;  mdbhy,  may  be,  perhaps;  lil, 
little  ;  teach  er,  teach  her ;  agen,  again.  Of  these,  the  use  of 
initial  z  for  s  in  zo,  zay,  ze,  zide,  and  of  initial  dr  for  thr  in 
drough,  the  use  of  gwain  for  going,  of  heant  for  isn't,  and 
especially  of  -n  in  know-n  for  know  him,  are  distinctive  marks 
of  the  strongest  Southern  English,  which  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  not  nearer  than  Somersetshire. 
This  shows  that  the  English  is  ancient  and  not  acquired  in 
modem  times.     I  may  add  that  the  Archseologia  Camhrensis, 
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1861,  pp.  356-362,  speaking  of  the  ethnology  of  Gower,  gives 
Dr.  Latham's  opinion  that  the  people  are  English,  and  not 
Flemish,  and  says  Dr.  Williams  had  glossed  150  words, 
and  found  them  like  Somerset,  as  delve,  dig,  told  roe,  told  us 
(which  is  always  used  by  a  Gower  man),  the  use  of  z  for  s, 
and  V  for/,  which  was  formerly  universal  over  the  South  of 
England),  and  hold  un,  hold  him  or  it. 

Pembrokeshire,  hundreds  of  Bhds  and  Daugleddy,  in- 
formant, Eev.  J.  Tombs,  Eector  of  Burton,  3  miles  N. 
of  Pembroke  and  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Haverfordwest.  He 
says  that  **the  probable  boundary  of  the  original  or  very 
early  colony  was  from  Newgale  Bridge,  near  the  N.E.  comer 
of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  to  the  village  of  Ambleston  (7  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Haverfordwest  and  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  of 
Trefgam),  thence  to  Lawhadon  and  Narberth,  and  from  t^ere 
by  Ludchurch  to  Amroth  or  Cronwear  in  the  Bay  of  Car- 
marthen. No  line  can  now  be  drawn  between  Anglicised 
Welsh  and  the  early  colonists.  About  one  hundred  yean 
ago  something  approaching  to  such  a  line  might  have  been 
drawn,  but  even  the  Anglicised  Welsh  were  interspersed 
with  the  stranger,  and,  from  the  very  first,  some,  by  inter- 
marriages or  other  means,  kept  their  ground  in  many  parts 
under  same  conditions."  From  a  printed  lecture  on  Pem- 
brokeshire delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  at  Milford  on 
20  March  1863,  of  which  he  obligingly  lent  me  the  only 
remaining  copy  which  he  had,  I  take  the  following  notes. 
Henry  I  (says  Fenton  in  his  History  of  Pembrokeshire,  p.  201) 
having  admitted,  out  of  respect  to  Queen  Maud  (daughter  of 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders),  a  great  number  of  Flemings  into 
England,  driven  out  by  inundations,  removed  them  from  the 
north  to  part  of  Pembrokeshire  (already  taken  possession  of 
by  NoiTuans  under  Amulph  de  Montgomery)  about  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  and  Roos.^    A  Welsh  chronicle  insinuates  that 

>  Sec  the  citations  from  the  ancient  chroniclers  in  the  note  on  p.  8*. 
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fifty  years  later  Henry  TI  introduced  a  fresh  colony  "to 
supply  his  new  garrisons,  raised  and  fortified  by  Strongbow, 
Haverfordwest  and  Tenby."  Strongbow  was  Richard,  Count 
of  Eu,  who,  in  1110,  conquered  Welsh  Divet  or  Pembroke, 
which  was  called  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales".  In  1401 
Owen  Glendowr  is  said  to  have  defeated  "the  English 
militia  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Flemings  of  Eh68  and 
Pembroke."  Eh6s  is  spelled  Roos,  Roose,  Rouse  by  English 
writers.  Thierry  quotes  from  the  Cambrian  Register :  **  They 
affect  not  to  know  the  name  of  a  single  individual  inhabiting 
the  part  in  which  Welsh  is  spoken.  To  the  inquiries  of 
strangers  they  will  answer,  '  I  donna  knaw,  a  lives  some- 
where i*  the  Welshery.'  "  This  representation  of  the  dialect 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the 
following  Welsh  names  which  remain  in  an  Anglicised  form  : 

Pembroke  =  Penfro  or  -bro,  that  is, "  head  of  the  maritime 
land  or  promontory".  Tenby  =  Din-bych,  that  is, "  little  hill 
port".  Hakin,  one  mile  west  of  Milford  (also  Hagin),  which 
he  conjectures  to  be  the  same  as  -hagen  in  Copenhagen,  that  is 
"  port",  saying  that  the  Danes  have  left  some  traces.  This 
is  very  doubtful  Pill  =  Pwll ;  and  numerous  Welsh  sur- 
names. 

Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the  report  that  another  colony,  under 
Martin  de  Tours,  landed  northwards  of  the  Precelly  range  of 
mountains  {Mynydd  Freseley,  six  or  seven  miles  south-east 
of  Fishguard  on  the  north  coast),  and  says  that,  of  course, 
they  had  connection  with  the  southern  colonies ;  but  they 
have  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  Welsh^ 

As  regards  the  language,  Mr.  Tombs  says  "  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Devonshire  or  French  u  here,  and  our  (Pembroke) 
mode  of  pronouncing  is  very  different  from  West  Somerset ; 
and  our  r  is  nothing  like  the  subdued  English  London  r,  and 
not  so  very  noticeably  different  from  the  Welsh  r."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Elworthy   of  Wellington,  West  Somerset, 
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author  of  a  grammar  of  that  dialect,  who  has  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pronunciation  of  his  district,  told  me 
(11th  October  1878),  after  a  visit  to  Tenby,  that  the  lan- 
guage was  "  most  like  a  book  version  of  West  Somerset,  with 
a  little  of  the  Devonshire  u  and  the  pecuUar  Southern  r." 
The  Devonshire  u  is  clearly  a  modernism,  and  probably  very 
partially  introduced.     The  Southern  r  is  the  mark  of  tiie 
Southern  dialect  from  Cornwall  to  Kent  and  Dorset  to  Wor- 
cestershire.    It  is  made  by  pointing  the  tongue  to  the  throat 
or  else  retracting  it  very  much,  and  is  very  easily  seized  by 
those  who  have  once  heard  it,   but  strangers    overlook  it 
generally,  and  Londoners  confuse  it  with  their  own  vocal  r. 
All  the  dialectal  peculiarities  are,  however,  fast  dying  oat 
under  the  influence  of  education. 

At  the  Swansea  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society,  1861,  the  following  was  given  as  a  genuine  bit  of 
Pembrokeshire  English  :  "  I'ze  a  gwaaing  to  zell  zum  vish  to 
buy  zum  vlesh  vor  that  blezzed  day  Zoonday."     This  couH 
not  be  genuine  :  ze  in  FzCy  oo  in  Zoonday,  and  Tig  in  gwaain§ 
are   quite  impossible;  hence,  the  observer  was    not   to  be 
trusted,  but  the  fact  that  z,  v  are  used  for  s,  /,  may,  perhaps, 
remain.     The  rest  is  picturesque.     Mr.  Tombs  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  unmistakably  Flemish.^     It  is  really  a  bad 
representation   of   Southern  English,  such  as  may  still  be 
heard.     But  Mr.  Tombs  says  he  has  himself  heard   a  Pem- 
brokewoman  say,  "  TU  put  out  the  kive  to  vang  the  water: 
Halliwell  and  Wright  spell  the  word  kecve,  and  say  it  is  » 
Western  (that  is  South- Western)  term  for  a  brewing- tub;  i^ 
is  Anglo-Saxon  ct//;  German,  kufc.     To  vang  for  to  fang  (X 
catch    (compare   the   snake's  fangs  or  catching  teeth)  is  » 
regular  Southern  term.     He  has  also  heard  vank  for  a  spaA; 

*  Possibly  the  initial  s's  and  r's  which  are  used  in  Flemish  and  Dotd 
writing,  may  have  misled  him.  Initial /and  s  in  Anglo-Saxon  wereal* 
undoubtedly  pronounced  as  v  and  z.  Initial  s  is  still  pronounced  • 
z  in  High  German.  ■ 
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compare  middle  high  German,  vwnke,  vanke,  modem  funke ; 
Dutch,  vonk  (see  DiefiFenbach's  Gothic  Dictionary,  i,  413,  No. 
62) ;  but  I  cannot  find  i*;  as  an  English  dialect  word,  though 
our  word  funk  belongs  to  it.  He  has  also  heard  misken  for 
mixen,  a  dung-heap,  which  is  similar  to  the  Southern  trans- 
positions waps,  haps  for  vrasp,  hasp.  Also  drang,  a  narrow 
passage,  a  regular  Southern  word;  and  '* rathe,  rather, 
rdthesf'  for  quick  or  early,  earlier,  earliest,  the  first  of  which 
is  a  very  old  English  word. 

In  the  example  which  Mr.  Tombs  translated  for  me  occur 
the  foUowiiig  Southemisms  :  zo,  zay,  zee,  zide  =  so,  say,  see, 
side ;  vrom  ==  from  (he  has  heard  throm,  but  only  from 
families  of  Welsh  blood ;  it  is  an  impossible  combination  to 
a  south-western  English  peasant) ;  dreow,  through  (the  regu- 
lar change  of  thr  initial)  ;  maayd,  waey  agwaayin,  maid  way 
a-going ;  she  ool,  she  will ;  toe  knaows  ihn,  we  know  him ; 
rho-ad,  road  (the  aspirated  r  is  pure  Southern,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  the  digraph) ;  with  others,  which  will  mark  the 
real  English  which  exists  here. 

After  this  account  of  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales",  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  speak  of  greater  England  in  its  im- 
mediate pressure  on  Wales  from  the  East.  But,  first,  let  me 
recall  to  your  mind  that  there  are  two  classes  of  languages 
in  England  proper,  the  received  or  literary,  and  the  dialectal. 
The  first,  as  these  names  imply,  is  twofold,  and  the  second  is 
manifold.  The  received  speech  is  that  ordinarily  spoken  in 
familiar  conversation  by  the  governing,  the  wealthy,  the 
highly  educated  classes  of  society.  It  is  by  no  means,  uni- 
form either  in  pronunciation  or  construction,  and  many 
slight  varieties  are  "  received",  that  is,  their  use  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mark  of  lower  rank,  deficient  education, 
vulgarity,  or  provincialism.  There  is  also  a  middle-class 
English  pronunciation,  construction,  and  vocabulary,  which 
aspires  to  be  received,  but  is  not    This,  however,  stands 
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much  higher  than  the  purely  vulgar.     The  ''literary"  is 
quite  different.    In  construction,  it  is  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  distinct  from  conversation,  and  in  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  the  language  of  orthoepists  and  purists.  This 
I  term  generally  ''book  English".     It  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  wherever  the  "  art  of  delivery  <w 
elocution"  is  inculcated.     It  is  the  language    of  literatuie 
when  read  aloud,  of  oratory,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage 
(two  words  by-the-bye  of  originally  the  same  meaning,  that 
is,  platform),  but  it  is  not  the  language  of  native  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  what  we  learn  from  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  school  and  college-companions,  the  men   and  women 
with  whom  we  daily  consort.     Foreigners,  by  which  I  shall 
understand,  as  in  the  provinces,  persons  who  by  birth  speak 
a  different  language,  and  not  give  it  any  invidious  political 
signification — foreigners  who  learn  a  language  by  book  and 
by  orthoepical  instruction,  naturally  acquire  the  book  lan- 
guage, tinctured,  however,   essentially  by  their    own   na- 
tionality.     We   have   numerous  instances  of  such  Engb>H 
speech  in  Wales.   Such  book-language  is  considered  "  purer" 
than  the  received.    This  is  a  mere  assumption.    It  is  another 
language,  more  wholly  artificial  than  the  received,  which  has 
itself  arisen  from  a  semi-artificial  paring  down   of  a  par- 
ticular (East  Midland)  form  of  speech,  to  suit  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  so-called  "  upper"  classes. 

But  real  natural  English,  hereditarily  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  is  dialectal.  The  Greek  word  StdXeKTo^  of 
course  meant  "  conversation",  from  the  deponent  form 
SioXeyofiai,  "  I  converse",  the  active  form  BiaXeyco  mean  in  <» "  I 
discriminate  or  pick  out  one  from  another".  In  conversatioD 
there  are,  of  course,  at  least  two  distinct  speakers.  A  dialect 
now  merely  means  a  **  local  speech",  when  numerous  local 
speeches  do  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other  or  from  the 
received  language  of  a  country.     But  the  limits  of  language 
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and  dialect  are  hard  to  find.  At  present  I  wish  to  consider 
dialect  as  simple  local  speech,  learned  without  book,  essen- 
tially a  spoken  and  not  a  written  dialect.  The  dialects  of 
England  are  practically  unwritten  at  the  present  day,  the 
attempts  at  writing  a  few  of  them,  being  rather  caricatures 
than  representations.  I  speak  after  more  than  ten  years' 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the  local  speech,  to  be 
local,  requires  some  fixation  of  locality.  A  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  not  easy  for  the  poor  to  change  their  domicile, 
communication  was  difficult,  and ''  certificated  teachers"  as  yet 
were  not.  Hence  the  local  form  of  speech  remained,  with 
only  its  internal  capacity  of  change,  which,  though  not  great 
in  itself,  in  time  produced  great  resulta  Every  century 
made  a  perceptible  change,  even  in  the  most  out  of  the  way 
districts,  and  it  is  now  very  hard  to  find  an  ancient  form  of 
pronunciation.  Still  local  forms  exist,  decidedly  difierent 
from  received  speech,  such  as  those  which  I  have  just  ad- 
duced from  Glamorganshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  and  these 
are  entirely  different  from  the  book  English  taught  in 
schools. 

Now  I  have  quite  recently  found  it  possible  to  divide 
English  dialects  into  four  regions,  dependent  upon  their 
treatment  of  the  short  and  long  Anglo-Saxon  i^,  as  in  the 
words,  some  house.  The  Southern  and  Eastern  dialects  pro- 
nounce words  of  this  class  practically  in  the  received 
fashion ;  the  Midland  dialects  say  s66m,  with  curious  varieties 
of  house.  The  Northern  dialects  say  sd&m  hdbse;  and  the 
Scotch  Lowland  dialects  practically  pronounce  some  as  in 
received  speech,  but  retain  the  hoose  of  the  northern  English 
dialects.  Now,  the  only  part  of  this  curious  division  which 
concerns  us  this  evening  is  the  southern  boundary  between 
the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  or  between  some  and 
s66m,  and  only  a  small  part  of  this,  though  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  all  three  boundaries  have  been  determined  right 
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across  the  country.  The  boundary  in  question  beginning  in 
N.W.  Shropshire,  between  Ellesmere,  which  has  866m^  and 
Oswestry  which  has  sUm ;  sloping  down  to  S.K,  and  run- 
ning W.  of  Hordley  {sd&m),  E.  of  Whittington  {sUm),  S.  of 
Wem  and  Yorton  (both  s66m),  and  just  S.  of  Hadnall,  or 
about  four  miles  K  of  Shrewsbury  when  it  turns  S.,  and  passes 
just  W.  of  Upton  Magna  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
E.  from  Shrewsbury,  near  which  place  it  reaches  the  river 
Severn,  and  it  pursues  the  course  of  that  river  throughout 
the  rest  of  Shropshire.^  Its  subsequent  course  does  not 
concern  our  present  inquiry.  All  W.  and  S.  of  this  line  says 
(sfim),  all  N.  and  E.  of  it  says  {sbdm),  and  belongs  to  the 
Midland  dialects,  which  have  altogether  a  different  character. 
Miss  Jackson's  excellent  Glossary  of  Shropshire  refers  to  the 
first  {sUm)  portion  almost  exclusively.  In  this  northern  part 
of  Shropshire,  wedged  between  it  arid  Cheshire,  lies  a  de- 
tached part  of  Flintshire,  separated  from  the  main  county 
by  part  of  Denbighshire,  arid  practically  forming  part  of 
England,  as  its  Welsh  name  Mador  Saesnaeg  implies. 

Now,  of  the  parts  of  England  adjoining  Wales,  this 
southern  (or  stim)  part  of  Shropshire  was  a  Welsh  speaking 
country,  on  which  English  was  forced  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
It  is  therefore  an  old  English  speaking  region,  but  the 
English  was  always  a  Welsh  English,  and  although  years 
sufficient  have  since  passed  to  allow  of  its  forming  an  inde- 
pendent English  dialect,  it  has  traces  of  its  origin  in  the 
intonation  of  speakers,  and  the  weU  trilled  r  occurring  with- 
out a  subsequent  vowel.  It  has  also  not  quite  lost  its  Wekh 
speakers.  I  am  told  that  in  Oswestry  more  Welsh  is  spoken 
than  in  Montgomery,  and  the  region  from  Chirk  to  Llan-y- 

^  Since  this  paper  was  read  on  24  May  1882,  this  part  of  the  line  has 
been  re-examined  and  verified  for  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ilallam  of  Man- 
chester, to  whofse  observations  on  the  whole  of  the  boundary  betVeen 
.v7m  and  MTm  T  am  ^eatly  indebted. 
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mynech  is  practically  Welsh  to  this  day,  speaking  English 
as  a  foreign  language.  The  English  of  Shropshire  has 
received  much  from  the  Midland  counties,  among  which 
must  be  reckoned  the  verbal  plural  in  -n.  This  is  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  whole  of  the  Southern  (or  sUm)  region 
as  in  the  Northern.  It  has  also  borrowed  from  the  southern 
dialects  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  the  verb  /  be 
in  place  of  /  am,  which  is  singularly  combined  with  the 
Midland  plural  in  -n  iatve  bin,  they  bin,  that  is,  be-n  =  "  we 
are."  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  we  bin  for 
we  have  been,  a  mere  ellipsis  which  may  be  heard  all  over 
England. 

South  of  Shropshire  we  have  another  English-speaking 
Welsh  region,  Herefordshire,  which  was  joined  to  Mercia,  or 
the  Midland  kingdom,  about  the  same  time  as  Shropshire. 
It  has,  however,  no  Midland  pronunciations  left,  and  at  least 
the  S.E.  part,  including  Ross,  Ledbury,  and  Much  Cowame 
has  as  much  a  Southern  dialect  as  Gloucestershire.  The  rest 
of  the  county,  including  possibly  a  peninsula  of  Worcester- 
shire about  Tenbury,  has  as  much  of  an  English  dialect  as 
Shropshire,  and  it  is  southern  in  its  general  character,  but 
the  peculiar  southern  r,  already  described,  cannot  be  traced 
with  much  certainty. 

South  of  Herefordshire  we  have  Monmouthshire,  which 
was  so  recently  (only  in  1535)  incorporated  with  England, 
that  many  enthusiastic  Welsh  people  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  consider  it  stiU  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg.  It  is  certainly  more  recent  in  its  English  than  either 
Hereford  or  Shropshire,  and  a  portion  of  it  still  speaks 
Welsh.  Its  English  is  decidedly  Welsh  in  tone,  and  some- 
times in  words,  but,  at  least  on  the  eastern  part,  it  has  strong 
marks  of  the  southern  dialect. 

Going  north  to  Flint  (detached),  Denbigh,  and  Flint  (main- 
land), we  have  strong  marks  of  Midland  influence,  which 
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altogether  separates  these  districts  from  those  just  consideied. 
But  these  districts  fonn  recognised  parts  of  Wales.  On  the 
south  of  the  projecting  western  part  of  Shrop8hire,,we  have 
a  strip  of  Montgomeryshire,  ahnost  the  whole  of  fiad- 
norshire,  and  a  strip  of  Brecknockshire,  together  with  Mon- 
mouthshire ab'eady  mentioned,  which  ail  speak  English  of  a 
more  recent  character. 

Now,  T  have  found  it  expedient  to  distinguish  all  this 
region  linguistically  as  Cambrian,  including  those  parts  of 
both  English  and  Welsh  counties  already  named^  and  to 
divide  them  into  three  districts,  the  North  Cambrian  (or  N.C.), 
to  the  north  of  Shropshire  ;  the  Mid-Cambrian  (or  M.C.),  in- 
cluding the  south-western  part  of  Shropshire  and  portion  of 
Montgomeryshire ;  and  the  South  Cambrian  (or  S.C),  taking 
in  the  rest.    The  eastern  boundary  of  the  N.C.  district  is 
not  well  defined  or  at  all  accurately  known,  but  it  possibly 
lies  on  a  line  connecting  Whitchurch,  Whixall,  Wem,  and 
Yorton,  in  Shropshire,  following  the  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe 
Railway.     Its  southern  boundary  is  that  of  sitm  and  s^m 
already  described,  as  far  as  Yorton ;  and  the  northern  and 
north-eastern  boundary,  is  that  of  Cheshire.     The  western, 
or  Welsh  boundary,  will  be  considered  presently.     From  the 
M.C.  district  I  exclude  the  parts  west  of  Oswestry  and  Llan- 
y-mynech,  and  1  make  it  extend,  so  far  as  my  information  at 
present  serves,  to  a  line  drawn  nearly  due  east  and  west 
just   north  of  Bewdley,  in   Worcestershire,  just    north  of 
Ludlow,  and  through  Bromfield,  in  Shropshire,  and  then  by 
the  north  boundary  of  Eadnorshire.     The  western,  or  Welsh 
boundary,  wUl  be  considered  hereafter.   The  eastern  boundary 
of  the  S.C.  district  is  completely  determined  as  a  line  from 
a  little  west  of  Ross  to  Much  Cowame,  as  already  mentioned, 
which  may  extend  northwards   to  about  Bewdley,   and  it 
passes  southwards  by  the  border  of  Monmouthshire  and  the 
river  Wye  to  the  Bristol  Channel.     The  western,  or  Welsh, 
boundary  has  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
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In  considering  the  western  or  Welsh  bomidaTy  of  the 
Cambrian  region,  which,  in  fact,  delimitates  the  English  and 
Welsh  languages,  and  is  the  proper  snbject  of  this  paper,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  an  Eng- 
lish and  what  a  Welsh  speaking  place.  Now  I  consider  an 
English  speaking  place  to  be  one  in  which  the  uneducated, 
or,  at  least,  merely  the  elementarily -educated  population, 
speak  with  each  other  exclusively  in  English.  Even  English 
peasantry,  in  general,  speak  two  languages^  the  *  broad'  to 
one  another,  the  'fine'  to  superiors;  but  both  are  English, 
and  they  understand  received  English  when  the  words  are 
not  too  high-flown.  There  are  many  places  in  Wales  where 
both  languages  are  spoken,  and  even  others,  where  the 
speakers  do  not  understand  Welsh  without  special  instruction. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  divide  these  places  into  at  least  two 
classes — those  in  which  a  more  or  less  dialectal  form  of  English 
is  used,  and  those  where  '  book  English',  as  I  have  explained 
the  term,  is  spoken,  that  is,  those  in  which  English  has  been 
learned  by  instruction  and  not  by  communication,^  or  is  else 

*  Dr.  Isambard  Owen  has  funiisUed  me  with  the  following  extract, 
which  explains  precisely  what  I  mean  by  the  above  phrases.  None  of 
the  children  mentioQcd  in  it  should  be  classed  as  English-speakers, 
althoogh  they  may  have  become  speakers  of  book-English^ — a  rery  dif- 
ferent thing*  'riie  "  Welsh  lump*'  menlioned  at  the  end  of  the  citation, 
is  Mr.  Powell's  ^"^ Welsh  Note'*,  V  Cymmrodor^  vol.  v»  p.  28,  line  2  from 
bottom,  as  Dr.  Isaniburd  Owiin  ixjinteii  out  to  me,  and  ita  uae  is  a  com- 
plete proof  that  the  children  were  natuiul  Welsh- speakers.  The  peculiar 
intonation  or  rising  inflexion  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  extract^  la  a 
very  trustworthy  mark  of  a  AVelshnian  speaking  English.  It  is  some- 
times very  pretty, — especially  in  a  pretty  girl, — but  it  is  ducideilly  nil* 
English  at  all  times.  The  children  of  the  boys  mentioned  in  this  extract 
may  now  be  EuglxBh-speiakejs,  but  they  will  most  probably  not  be 
dialectal  speakers. 

From  A  Secund  Walk  through  Waits^  by  the  Ret*.  Richard  Warner^  of 
Bathy  in  August  and  Stpkmber  1798.  Seeond  Edition,  Bath,  1800. 
Pages  262,  2€3.  **  During  our  former,  as  well  as  present  progress 
throngb  FUntshircT  we  have  hail  occasion  to  obseiTC  that  English  is  very 
generally  spoken  by  all  clasBes  of  society;  in  so  much^  as  nearly  to  super* 
Phil,  Soc,  1&82-3-4.  APT.  e 
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spoken  by  the  children,  perhaps  even  the  grandchildren,  of 
those  who  have  thus  learned  it.     Then   comes  the  more 
recent  English,  where  parents  speak  to  each  other  in  Welsh 
and  to  their  children  in  English.    These  places  I  call  semi- 
bilingual,  because,  although  the  parents  know  two  languages, 
the  children  may  know  only  one.     Should  these  be  classed 
as  English  speakers  ?    Hardly  in  this  generation,   though  in 
the  next  they  wiU  become  so.     Next  we  have  a  laige  class, 
comprising  perhaps  most  Welshmen  who  have  been  at  school 
at  all,  who  prefer  to  talk  Welsh,  but  who  can  talk  English 
more  or  less  perfectly.  I  can  no  more  reckon  these  as  English 
speakers,  than  I  can  call  educated  English  people  who  can  read, 
write,  and  speak  French,  French  speakers.    They  are  merely 
foreign  speakers  of  English  and  French  respectively.     There 
is  another  test.     In  places  of  worship  does  the  minister  find 
it  necessary    or    advisable    to  have  regidar  or  occasional 
Welsh  services,  for  native  inhabitants,  excluding  immigrants? 
Of  course  there  are  services  in  Welsh  and  many  other  lan- 
guages in  London,  but  these  are  entirely  for  immigrants,  and 
London  remains  a  perfectly  English  speaking  city.     I  cer- 

8ode  the  use  of  the  national  tongue.  We  were  unable  to  account  for 
this  circumstance  till  to-day,  when  our  landlady's  sprightly  son  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  cause  of  it.  One  great  object  of  education,  it 
seems,  in  the  schools  (both  of  boys  and  girls)  of  North  Wales,  is  to  give 
the  children  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Eiujl'uih  tongue ;  the  master? 
not  only  having  the  exercises  performed  in  this  language,  but  obliging 
the  children  to  converse  in  it  also.  In  order  to  effect  this,  some  coercion 
is  necessary,  as  the  little  Britons  have  a  considerable  aversion  to  the 
Saxon  vocabulary ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  colloquial  intercourse  of  the 
scholars,  one  of  them  be  detected  in  speaking  a  Welsh  word,  he  is  imme- 
diately degraded  with  the  ]Veb<h  lump^  a  large  piece  of  lead  fastened  to  a 
string,  and  suspended  round  the  neck  of  the  offender.  This  mark  of 
ignominy  has  had  the  desired  effect;  all  the  children  of  Flintshire  speak 
English  very  well,  and  were  it  not  for  a  little  curl,  or  elevation  of  the 
voice,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  (which  has  a  pleasing  effect), 
one  should  perceive  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  North 
Wallians  and  the  natives  of  England." 
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tainly  exclude  those  places  which  have  one  Welsh  service  a 
week  from  being  English.  But  I  have  not  received  sufficient 
information  here.  I  only  inquired  about  services  in  South 
Wales,  and  only  from  beneficed  clergymen,  whereas  it  is  the 
Nonconformists,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  and  labouring 
class,  that  would  be  most  important  in  this  respect.  I  hope 
that  hereafter,  with  the  help  perhaps  of  this  Society,  a  more 
accurate  delimitation  will  be  attempted,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  elements  should  be,  the  preaching  in  Welsh  in  Noncon- 
formist chapels.  If  the  minister  finds  that  he  can  only 
reach  the  hearts  of  his  congregation  by  addressing  them  in 
Welsh,  then  Welsh  is  their  language,  however  much  they 
may  speak  English. 

Now  I  will  draw  the  line  which  seems  to  me  to  mark  the 
present  boundary  of  English  and  Welsh,  so  that  you  may 
have  a  general  view  of  the  stat^  of  the  case,  and  I  will  after- 
wards furnish  the  details,  with  the  authorities  on  which  I 
rely.    I  draw  the  line  from  the  north  to  south. 

Western  or  Welsh  Boundary  of  English, 

Flintshire, — The  line  commences  between  Flint  and  Con- 
nah's  Quay,  or  New  Quay,  on  the  river  Dee.  It  runs 
southwards,  leaving  Northop  and  Mold  on  the  west, 
and  Hope  on  the  east. 

Denbighshire. — The  line  deflects  slightly  to  the  south-east, 
passing  through  Wrexham,  to  the  east  of  Kuabon  (Ehiw- 
abon)  and  west  of  Chirk. 

Shropshire. — The  line  possibly  continues  through  Oswestry 
and  Uan-y-mynech. 

Montgomeryshire. — The  line  enters  this  county  east  of  Uan- 
santffraid,  and  west  of  Uandysilio,  and,  taking  an  undu- 
lating south-westerly  direction,  passes  west  of  Guilsfield 
and  Welshpool,  west  of  Berriew  (Aber  Rhiw),  north  of 
Tregynon,  west  of  Penstrowel  and  Mochtre,  and  possibly 
east  of  Llanidloes. 

c  2 
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Badnorshire. — The  line  runs  almost  directly  south  to  the 
Wye,  passing  east  of  St.  Harmon's  and  Ehayader  Gwy 
(Rhaiadr  Gwy),  and  follows  the  Wye,  to  within  2  or 
3  miles  of  Builth  (Buallt),  when  it  enters 

Brecknockshire,  and  passes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  just 
west  of  Builth  and  east  of  Llangynog,  and  then,  probably, 
(but  my  information  is  here  deficient),  runs  parallel 
to  the  Eadnorshire  border  to  Talgarth  and  the  Black 
Forest,  whence  it  turns  southwards,  and  leaves  Llanfi- 
hangel-cwm-du  on  the  west,  and  Crickhowel  (Cnig- 
hjrwel)  on  the  east. 

Monmouthshire. — The  line  seems  to  enter  this  county  east  of 
Brynmawr,  and  probably  follows  the  vaUey  of  the  lesser 
Ebbw  or  Ebwy  to  its  junction  with  the  greater,  and 
keeps  east  of  the  united  Ebbw,  west  of  Pontypool  and 
east  of  Risca,  but  west  of  Newport,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Ebbw  and  Usk  rivers  on  the  Bristol  ChanneL  I 
understand  that  most  of  the  Welsh  speakers  in  Western 
Monmouthshire  are  immigrants  and  not  natives. 

This  completes  the  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  my  own  purposes,  but  after  it  has  been  thus 
sketched  out,  it  would  be  a  holiday  task  for  an  English  speak- 
ing Welsh  tourist,  to  go  from  town  to  town,  and  by  question- 
ing the  Nonconformist  ministers  and  intelligent  people  correct 
the  line  where  in  error.  To  determine  it  even  to  this  extent 
without  actual  perambulation,  to  which  I  could  not  give 
up  sufficient  time,  I  addressed  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
clergymen  near  to  what  I  merely  conjectured  was  the  line, 
and  inclosed  a  post  card  with  3  questions  for  North  and  4 
for  South  Wales,  issued  subsequently.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  general  I  received  most  courteous  replies,  and  from  some 
writers,  especially  the  rector  of  Montgomery,  I  obtained  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better  than   first  give  the  questions,  and  then   the  several 
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answers  I  received,  because  I  regard  these  as  documents 
to  be  preserved,  while  what  I  have  deduced  from  them  is  of 
course  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  as  the  record  was 
necessarily  imperfect. 

Questio7is  asked  in  North  Wales,  April  1879. 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
about [place  addressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place 
to  the  east  ? 

3.  If  English,   does  it   resemble   in    pronunciation    the 

English  of [the  neighbouring  English  county]  ?     Or  is 

it  simply  book  English  ? 

Answers. 

Flintshike. 

Flinty  from  Rev.  R  Jenkins,  vicar.  "  1.  Not  in  the  town 
generally,  but  generally  in  some  parts  of  the  parish.  2. 
Connah's  Quay.  3.  Book  English  in  the  town.  The  English 
of  the  district  of  Pentre  is  somewhat  like  that  used  in 
Cheshire,  and  Hawarden  parish,  in  Flintshire." 

Niyrthop  (3  m.  S.  of  Flint),  from  Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  Book  English.  In  a  little  hamlet 
at  one  extreme  of  the  parish  called  Pentremoch,  the 
dialect  spoken  is  very  like  that  spoken  in  Hawarden,  which 
parish  it  joins."^ 

Hawarden  (6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Flint),  from  Rev.  Stephen 
E.  Gladstone,  rector.  "1.  Almost  exclusively  English.  3. 
I  should  say  it  was  rather  more  Lancashire  than  Cheshire 
English.  But  it  is  rather  peculiar,  especially  about  Buckley 
[6  m.  S.S.K  of  Flint],  and  Ewioe  [5  m.  KS.E.  of  Flint]." 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gladstone  was  good  enough  to  have  a  translation 

^  It  must  be  to  this  western  portion  of  Flintshire  that  the  citation 
from  Mr.  Warner  refers,  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  SI*,  which  shows  a 
true  Welsh-fipeaking  population. 
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of  my  Dialect  Test  made  for  me  by  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  is  chiefly  in  ordinary  spelling,  which  should 
imply  ordinary  received  pronunciation,  but  I  notice  the  fol- 
lowing words :  see  say,  metes  mates,  gete  gate,  street  straight, 
neeme  name,  these  are  aU  distinctly  Cheshire  and  not  Lan- 
cashire pronunciations ;  the  following  are  not  decisive :  reel 
right,  scu'  school,  roud  road,  wey  way,  dooer  door,  deef  deaf, 
oud  old,  agen  again,  aint  is'nt ;  we  know  'im  shews  that  the 
verbal  plural  in  -n,  common  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  is 
not  employed ;  /  are  for  I  am  (which,  if  correct,  is  remarkable 
in  this  region),  her^s  she  is,  Jier'll  she  will,  (the  two  last  are 
common  in  the  Midlands  where  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
hoo  is  not  used  for  *  she ').  The  specimen  wants  f  iirther  in- 
quiry, which  it  will  receive,  but  these  sufl&ce  to  shew  that 
Cheshire  is  the  main  source  of  the  English,  especially  quite 
the  South  of  Cheshire. 

Mold,  from  Eev.  Eowland  EUis,  vicar.  "  1.  Welsh  and 
English,  I  should  think  in  about  equal  proportions.  2. 
Buckley  and  Hawarden.  3.  The  English  spoken  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  Cheshire,  more  like 
book  English."  . 

Hope  (5  ra.  S.E.  of  Mold),  from  the  Eev.  J.  Eowlands, 
vicar.  "  1.  About  pne-third  of  Welsh.  2.  All  Englisli  to  the 
east.  3.  The  Cheshire  dialect  with  sometimes  a  Welsh  accent 
or  twang." 

Hence  I  have  drawn  the  line  east  of  Flint,  and  Mold, 
which  I  consider  bi-lingual,  and  I  think  that  probably 
Northop  with  its  book  English,  is  so  also..  Peutre,  the 
hamlet  of  Northop  spoken  of,  lies  east  of  this  line. 

Denbighshire. 

ffoU  (5  m.  N.E.  Wrexham),  from  Kev.  Henry  Wray,  vicar. 
**  1.    English  entirely.     3.  Cheshire." 

'^h.  Edw.  French,  of  Hull,  a  native  of  Farndon,  Cheshire, 
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which  is  only  separated  from  Holt  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Dee,  writing  to  me  in  1879,  says:  "The  pronunciation  of 
Famdon  prevails  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county  [of 
Cheshire]  and  into  the  detached  part  of  Flint,^  which  latter 
is  thoroughly  English,  although  the  old  Welsh  names  of 
the  farms  and  villages  stiU  remain.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  guard 
you  too  strongly  against  thinking  that  the  pronunciation  of 
Famdon  and  the  adjacent  district  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  by  the  adjoining  Denbighshire  district.  The  exact 
opposite  is  the  case,  for  the  Cheshire  pronunciation  penetrates 
several  miles  into  Denbighshire ;  and  yet,  immediately  the 
Uee  is  crossed,  the  fields,  farms,  etc.,  are  found  to  have  the 
ancient  Welsh  names  still  unchanged.  I  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  point,  and  when  living  for  several  years 
in  the  bi-lingual  district  on  the  west  side  of  Wrexham- — 
eight  miles  from  Farndon — I  could  always  detect  a  Famdon, 
Holt,  or  south  Cheshire  man  immediately  he  opened  his 
mouth.  The  first  effect  that  the  Welsh  influencyB  has  on 
English  is  to  destroy  all  provincial  pronunciation.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  English  work-people  in  the  bi-lingual 
districts  of  Wales  shrink  from  contracting  a  Welsh  pronunci- 
ation. The  complete  absence  of  Welsh  influence  on  the 
southern  Cheshire  border  seems  to  me  marvellous." 

Wrexham,  from  Eev.  D.  Howell,  vicar,  "  1.  English  ex- 
clusively to  the  east,  Welsh  and  English  mixed  to  the  west 
of  Wrexham,  for  about  3  miles  ;  then  Welsh  exclusively. 
2.  The  town  of  Wrexham  practically  divides  the  two.  3. 
About  Wrexham  the  English  is  "  book  English",  but  east- 
ward it  becomes  more  like  Cheshire  and  Shropshire." 

*  The  pronuDciation  which  I  have  received  from  this  detached  part 
of  Flint  differs  considerably  from  that  given  me  by  Mr.  French  from 
Famdon,  but*it  evidently  requires  further  investigation,  and  hence  1  do 
not  give  it  here. 
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Rudbon  (5  m.  S.W.  of  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  M.  Edwards, 
vicar.    "  1.  Both.     3.  Not  provincial'* 

Chirk  (9  m.  S.S.W.  Wrexham),  from  Eev.  T.  H.  Lompson, 
vicar.  "  1.  English  in  Chirk,  Welsh  upon  the  western  border, 
i.e.  in  the  parish  of  Llangollen.  3.  We  join  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pronunciation  and 
phraseology." 

Shropshire. 

Oswestry.  The  Eev.'F.  W.  Parker,  rector  of  Montgomery, 
writes, "  The  Shropshire  town  of  Oswestry  is  said  to  have  more 
Welsh  than  either  Newtown  or  Welshpool  [see  Montgomery- 
shire]. I  dare  say  in  many  of  the  Shropshire  parishes  you 
would  find  some  Welsh,  they  are  inclined  to  migrate."  I 
have  been  also  told,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  authority,  that 
several  shops  in  Oswestry  are  obliged  in  consequence  to  keep 
Welsh  speaking  assistants. 

Llan-y-mynech,  from  Eev.  W.  E.  Price,  rector.  "  1.  English. 
3.  I  think  it  better  than  Shropshire  English  generally,  and 
more  like  Montgomeryshire  English,  and  which  has  been 
mostly  learned  from  educated  people  and  is  hence  purer." 

From  this  information  I  have  made  the  line  to  run  through 
Oswestry  and  Llan-y-mynech,  which  forms  a  good  junction  to 
the  lines  through  Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire. 

Montgomeryshire. 

Llandrinio  (8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Welshpool),  from  Rev.  Edward 
B.  Smith,  rector.  "  1.  English  entirely.  3.  It  is  generally 
good  English  with  little  provincialism,  and  I  trace  several 
quaint  (old  English  ?)  expressions." 

Guilsfield  (2  m.  N.  of  Welshpool),  from  Rev.  D.  Phillips 
Lewis,  vicar.  1.  "  Both  Welsh  and  English.  By  far  the 
greater  number  speak  English.  3.  It  resembles  the  English 
of  Shropsliire  but  with  local  peculiarities." 
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Buttington  (2  m.  N.E.  of  Welshpool),  fix)m  Bev.  J.  Lewis, 
vicar.  "  1.  English.  2.  Good  English,  but  Welsh  accent  is 
common ;  nothing  of  English  Shropshire  along  the  Seyem 
vaUey." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Eector  of  Montgomery,  who 
thought  the  last  answer  inaccurate,  I  wrote  again  to  Eev. 
D.  P.  Lewis,  vicar  of  Guilsfield,  who  had  been  formerly 
vicar  of  Buttington,  and  he  replied  4th  April  1879,  "  The 
information  about  Buttington  surprises  ma  When  I  left  that 
parish  in  1863,  it  was  to  all  intents  a  Shropshire  parish. 
The  workmen  coming  and  going  in  that  most  especially 
Saxon  district,  between  SevemandChurchStretton[Shropshire, 
12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Shrewsbury],  where  you  may  hear  of  'housen, 
mousen  and  treesen*^  and  even  the  termination  of  -«w  of  the 
third  person  plural  is  not  unknown,  as  /  went,  they  wenten, 
[regular  in  Shropshire].  No  doubt  local  dialects  are  weak- 
ening before  National  and  British  Schools.  But  as  any  one 
with  an  ear  for  dialects  would  detect  Cheshire  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  [from  Euthin,  Denbighshire,  to  Ehyl,  Flintshire, 
far  west  of  the  boundary  line  I  have  drawn  through  those 
counties],  so  would  he  perceive  Shropshire  in  east  Montgomery- 
shire. It  used  to  be  said  that  three  languages  were  spoken 
in  Flintshire,  English,  Welsh,  and  Buckley  Mountain,  which 
was  in  fact  a  very  rough  Cheshire,  mixed  with  Welsh,  but 
Cheshire  was  the  foundation." 

^  The  plurals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  Attf,  mttf,  treow  are  Attf,  myt^ 
treoumy  hence  housen,  mousen,  treesen  are  not  Saxon  forms.  Miss 
Jackson  admits  the  first,  but  not  the  two  last  in  her  glossary.  In 
treesen  =  tree-s-en  we  have  a  double  plural,  as  in  the  usual  child-r-en. 
This  -en  termination  is,  however,  early  English ;  and  numerous  exam- 
ples are  collected  by  Dr.  Morris  in  the  Grammatical  Introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  pp.  xi-xxv;  but  they  do  not 
include  housen  (now  80  common  in  English  dialects),  mousen,  (which  I 
never  heard  of  before,  indeed  even  mouses  is  rare,  though  meece  is  occa- 
sionally heard),  nor  treesen,  but  only  tren,  treon. 
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The  following  is  a  classified  arrangement  of  the  list  of 
towns  and  places,  furnished  me  in  Mr.  Parker's  first  letter. 

Thoroughly  English, 


Welshpool. 

t^    tf       tf 

Criggion, 

7  m.  N.N.E.  of  WelshpooL 

Buttington, 

2m.N.E 

Trelyston, 

3in.S.E.      „ 

Montgomery. 

Forden, 

3  m.  N.       of  Montgomery. 

Llandyssil, 

2  m.  S. 

Church  Stoke, 

3  m.  E.S.E.  „ 

Snead, 

5  m.  S.E.      „ 

Llanmerewig 

5  m.  S.W.     „ 

Newtown. 

Kerry, 

2  m.  S.K    of  Newtown. 

Penstrowel, 

2  m.  W.       „ 

Mochtre  or  Moughtre,  3  m.  S.W.     „  „ 

No  Welsh  services,  bui  probably  Book  English. 

llandysilio,  7  m.  K      of  Welshpool. 

Llandrinio,  8  m.  N.N.E.  „ 

Guilsfield,  2  m.  N.         „  „ 

Tregynon,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Bettws,  6  m.  W.  „  „ 

Berriew,*  3  m.  N.W.        „  „ 

Aberhavesp  2  m.  W.  of  Newtown. 
Llanllwchaiarn,  1  m.  N.     „  „ 

♦  "Berriew  is  a  large  parish  and  runs  up  into  the  hill 
country,  and  some  parts  of  it  bordering  on  Manafon  and 
Castell  Caer  Einion  [see  next  list]  would  have  an  affinity  to 
the  Welsh,  a  good  deal  of  Welsh  accent;  and  possibly  in  this 
parish  many  children  of  Welsh  parents  may  have  learned 
their  English  from  books  or  mixing  with  the  children  at  the 
school,  and  this  process  may  have  been  going  on  for  many 
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years.  This  parish  would  have  less  in  common  with 
Shropshire  than  most  enumerated  by  me."  (Mr.  Parker's 
remark.) 

BUingual  with  more  or  less  strong  admixture  of  Welsh. 
♦Dansantflfraid,  8  m.  N.        of  Welshpool. 

Meifod,  6  m.  N.W.       „  „ 

♦Castell  Caer  Einion,  4  m.  W.S. W.  „ 

Llanllwgan,  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

♦Manafon,  8  m.  N.W. 

Llanwyddelan,         9  m.  W.N.W.    „  „ 

Llanidloes,  11m.  S.W.  of  Newtown. 

Dandinam,  6  m.  W.S.W. 

♦  "Probably  in  the  next  generation  the  three  places 
marked  *  will  be  classed  as  English."  (Mr.  Parker's  remark.) 

Thorotighiy  Welsh, 
Llanfyllin,   9  m.  N.W.  of  Welshpool 
Llanfair,       8  m.  W.      '  „         *  „ 
and  places  further  west. 

Qtiestions  asked  in  South  Wales,  Oct.  1880. 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
of [the  place  addressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place, 
East  or  West. 

3.  If  English,  where  is  the  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place? 
and  is  it  book  English,  or  like  Hereford  and  Gloucester? 

4  If  mixed,  how  often  have  you  Welsh  Services  or 
Sermons  ? 

Eadnorshire. 

Llanddevri  Ystradenney  (11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Knighton), 
from  Eev.  L  A.  Smith,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  In  Brecon- 
shire,  Welsh  is  heard  in  the  district  of  St.  Harmon's  [18  m. 
W.  of  Knighton]  and  at  Ehayader  [20  m.  W.S.W.  Knighton], 
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Builth  [see  Breclcnockshire],  and  Newtown  [see  Montgomery- 
shire], not  nearer.  The  English  is  poor  and  scanly,  and  of 
the  mongrel  order.    4.  None/' 

Nefw  Radnor  (7  m.  S.W.  of  Presteign),  from  Rev.  John 
Gillam,  rector.  •'  1.  English  entirely.  3.  As  a  rule  the  river 
Wye  divides  the  two  languages  between  Radnorshire  and 
Breconshire ;  in  the  latter  county  Welsh  is  understood  and 
generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  The  only  parish  in 
Radnorshire  where  Welsh  is  understood  and  s]x>ken  is  in 
Cwintoydwr  [or  Cwm-y-ddau-ddwr,  adjoining  Rhayader-gwy, 
at  the  spot  where  the  Elan  joins  the  Wye],  which  adjoins 
Breconshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Montgomeryshire.  In  this 
parish  many  of  the  young  people  (I  am  told),  having  learned 
English  in  the  National  School,  speak  English  more  correctly 
than  is  usual.^* 

Boughrood  (18  m.  S.W.  Presteign,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the 
county)  from  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Winton,  vicar  of  Boughrood, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Brecon.-  "  I.  English  only.  3.  No  Welsh 
is  spoken  in  Radnorshire  now  by  natives  to  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Wye.  The  English  language  occupies  the 
ground  up  to  the  river  Wye,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  boundary 
of  the  languages  from  Boughrood  upwards  (i.e.  northwards). 
Directly  you  cross  that  river  into  Breconshire  (above  Bough- 
rood) you  enter  a  Welsh  speaking  district  The  English 
spoken  being  an  acquired  language,  is  more  free  from  pro- 
vincialisms and  purer  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Enghsh 
counties.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  add  that  above  the 
junction  with  the  river  Elan,  that  river  and  not  the  Wye 
separates  Radnorshire  from  Breconshire.  In  the  district  be- 
tween   the    two   rivers,   which   is    called   Cvvm-dau-ddwr^ 

^  [Rather  "  Cwmmwd  Deuddwr",  or,  according  to  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation, **  Cwmmwd  Douddwr",  the  commote  of  the  two  waters,  the  / 
arising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  (/s.  It  is  a  principle  of  cynghan- 
idd  that  two  sonants  coming  together  may  answer  a  surd,  as  in  "  Eu 
/ra  hyuo//  Jirionwch",  where  T-r-?/  are  answered  by  n,D-r-n. — Ed.  Y.  C] 
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fpansli),  or  '  the  valley  of  the  two  waters*,  Wt^lsh  is  spoken. 
It  is  pjssible  that  Welsh  is  still  spoken  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Wye  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Eadnor^liire. 
The  vicar  of  St  Harmon's  would  give  information  upon  that 
point."  I  wrote  to  him,  but  by  some  accident  received  no 
reply.^ 

Brecknockshire. 

Builth  (13  m.  N.  of  Brecon),  from  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Ooore, 
vicar.  "  1.  Eadnorshire  is  entirely  English.  A  little  Welsh 
is  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Builth,  in  Breconsliire 
(Lknddewi'r  Cwm).  3.  Beyond  Llanddewi'r  Cwm  parish, 
wliich  extends  3  miles  8.  and  S.E.  of  Builth,  you  come  into 
bilingual  parishes  at  Gwenddwr  and  Llangynog  [3  and  5  m. 
S.  of  Bnilth].  The  Welsh  speaking  people  of  Llanddewi'r 
Cwm  are  those  who  have  come  from  tliis  district.  There  is 
an  old  Welsh  Bible  in  the  Church,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  within  the  recollection  of  any  living  person. 
The  English  is  pure." 

*  Note,  by  Mr.  Howel  W.  Lloyd,  M.A.  »'  Some  forty  years  ago  it  was 
said  that  WeMi  was  still  spoken  in  parts  of  RadiioraJiire,  and  that  the 
exiatence  of  localities  in  wliich  English  waw  spoken  was  account-ed  for 
by  the  settlement  there-,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  the  families  of  &ome  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia' 
ment  against  the  King.  The  Welsh  and  English  districts  were  said  to 
be  much  intennixed,  bo  that  thy  two  languages  had  continued  to  hold 
theb*  ground  distinctively  in  places  contiguooB  to  each  other,  neither 
tongue  having,  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  centuries,  effected  the 
Blighteat  progress  towards  the  extermination,  or  even  the  amalgamation, 
of  tlie  other  with  itself.  This  may,  perhaps,  partly  have  been  cauBed 
by  the  antipiitby  In'tween  the  two  races,  partly  by  the  habit,  prevalent 
in  mountainous  districts,  of  their  inhabitjints  to  stir  but  aehlom  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  villages.  Should  such  have  really  been  the 
fiurt,  the  local  conditions  must  have  been  altered  marvellously  in  the  space 
of  forty  years,  so  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the  correktion  of  the  two 
languages,  towards  which  little  or  Jio  advance  hati  been  made  during 
the  two  hundred  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  eettlenient  of  Oliver 
Cromwell." 
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Brecon,  from  Rev.  D.  Griffith  for  the  vicar.  "  1.  Mixed 
Old  people  (peasants)  speak  Welsh.    Younger  ones  English. 

2.  In  Breconshire  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
Welsh  ended  and  English  began.  There  is  less  Welsh  to 
the  East  of  Brecon  than  to  the  West.  3.  Our  English  is 
not  book  English,  but  it  has  not  many  provincialisms. 
4.  One  Welsh  service  on  Sunday  evenings.  All  others  are 
English." 

Crickhowd  (12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Brecon),  from  Rev.  B.  Somerset, 
rector.  "1.  In  Crickhowel  itself  English  is  generally  8i>oken. 
In  the  Welsh  parishes  about  it,  Welsh  by  the  peasantry 
among  themselves,  English  to  their  children — ^and   cattle. 

3.  The  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place  is  [Llanfihangel]  Cwm- 
du,  3  miles  [north]  west.  The  English  much  more  approaches 
book  English  than  that  of  Hereford  or  Gloucester.  4.  Wekh 
services  would  be  unintelligible  to  three-quarters  of  my  con- 
gregation and  I  never  have  them." 

The  English  spoken  in  Brecknockshire,  and  even  by 
speakers  of  English  in  Brecon,  has  some  marked  Southern 
features,  as  I  have  beeu  informed  by  Mr.  R  Stead,  now  head 
master  of  Folkestone  Grammar  School,  Kent,  but  for  more 
than  six  years  one  of  the  masters  at  Christ's  College,  Brecon. 
Words  like  load,  road,  with  Anglo-Saxon  long  A,  are  "  frac- 
.tured",  that  is  broken  into  two  very  short  sounds,  the  first 
resembling  the  u  in  fi^ll  and  the  second  a  in  idea.  In 
Southern  speech  the  u  is  usually  a  little  longer.  Words 
like  tale,  lame,  which  had  a  short  Anglo-Saxon  a  ending  a 
syllable,  and  others  like  tail,  snail,  which  have  teg  La  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  also  fractured  vowels,  the  first  element  being 
a  very  short  a,  as  in  chaotic,  shorter  than  in  chaos,  but  bear- 
ing the  accent,  and  the  second  as  before  a  in  idea.  The 
diphthongs  i,  ow,  in  zee,  wire  \  now,  cow  have  their  first  ele- 
ment the  same  as  o  in  vfork  and  the  second  is  i  of  bill  and 
u  of  huW.     This  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sounds, 
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which  I  have  heard  with  the  first  element  much  lengthened, 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  with  first 
element  short,  as  here,  it  is  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
Southern  dialects.  The  reverted  r,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above  (p.  182)  as  a  strong  mark  of  Southern  speech,  is  quite 
common  on  the  Herefordshire  border,  and  Mr.  Stead  thinks  he 
detected  decided  cases  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Brecon,  a  bilingual  district,  while  to  the 
west  and  south  west  of  the  town,  as  in  Llandovery,  Carmar- 
thenshire (24  m.  KE.  of  Carmarthen),  it  seems  to  all  but  die 
out. 

Glamorganshire. 

Merthyr-TydvU,  from  Rev.  John  Griffith,  rector.  "  1.  Welsh 
principally,  but  there  is  English  intermixed.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  your  questions,  as  they  do  not  apply  to  a  district 
like  this.  2.  Welsh  and  English  all  round,  even  to  Ponty- 
pool  and  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Most,  or  a  very  large 
portion,  speak  both  languages.  You  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  boundary  in  towns.  The  English  is  peculiarly 
'Welsh  English*,  neither  like  Hereford  nor  Gloucester,  in 
fact  English  in  a  Welsh  idiom.  4.  We  have  special  churches 
for  English  and  Welsh." 

LlarUrissant  (10  m.  N.W.  of  Cardiff),  from  Eev.  J.  Powell 
Jones,  vicar.  "  1.  Welsh  is  generally  spoken  by  the  natives, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  influx  of  English  people,  English  is 
much  spoken  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  2.  Welsh  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  in  all  the  parishes  surrounding  Llan- 
trissant  Parish.  3.  I  can  name  no  particular  place  within 
many  miles  of  this  place,  where  the  natives  speak  English ; 
but  English  is  gaining  ground  among  the  natives  through 
contact  with  English  residents.  Welsh  children  mixing  with 
English  children  talk  English.  4.  Five  services  on  Sunday 
in  all  the  Parish  schoolrooms  as  well  as  the  Church." 

FblLSoc  1888-8-4.  app.  d 
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Monmouthshire. 

Pontypool  (8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Newport),  from  Rev.  Joliii  C. 
Llewellin,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  Brynmawr  [Brecknock- 
shire, 14  m.  S.E.  of  Brecon]  or  Ebbw  Vale.  like  Hereford, 
although  Monmouth  has  a  kind  of  dialect.  4.  No  Welsh 
services." 

Caerleon  in  Llangattoch  Parish  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Newport),  from 
Rev.  H.  Powell  Edwards,  vicar.  "1.  English  only.  3.  No 
Welsh  spoken  to  the  Chepstow  and  Hereford  sides  of  Caerleon, 
and  none  within  some  miles  on  the  other  side.  Book  English, 
by  which  I  take  you  to  mean  English  spoken  by  well-edu- 
cated people,  and  not  corrupted  by  long  use  among  the 
vulgar,  and  in  this  sense  I  use  it.  In  Monmouth  and  Wales 
the  language  has  been  acquired  from  superiors,  and  has  not 
been  debased  to  any  great  extent.  4.  None  ever  for  the 
last  25  years  The  youngest  Welsh  speaking  native  of 
Caerleon  is  above  fifty  years  of  age." 

Such  is  the  history,  so  far  as  I  can  tell  it,  of  the  modem 
incursion  of  English  into  Wales.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
fire  and  sword,  or  of  expulsion  if  not  destruction,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  conquest  where  the  natives  are  forced  to 
learn  the  hated  idiom.  It  is  purely  a  V9luntary  assumption 
of  a  new  language.  And  the  motives  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  English  language  opens  up  wide  fields  of  employment, 
from  which  the  little  known  Welsh  language  shuts  out  a 
candidate.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  chance  of  eaniinrr  monev 
by  the  English  than  by  tlic  purely  Welsh  speaker.  Then 
there  is  the  enormous  advantage  of  English  literature  over 
Welsh,  I  don't  mean  in  poetry,  essays  and  fiction,  but  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  in  history,  in  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  pliilosophy  and  science.^ 

^  All  this  is  very  clearly  and  forcibly  put  in  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Darks's 
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Perhaps  in  poetry,  also,  even  a  determined  stickler  for 
bardic  supremacy  might  allow  that  English  has  some  names 
to  show  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  fact,  if  a  young 
man  would  "rise",  he  must  learn  English,  and  he  does  so; 
and  however  much  he  may  love  the  reminiscence  of  his 
native  Welsh,  and  it  is  linguistically  well  worth  a  reminis 
cence,  in  a  generation  or  two  it  slips  out  of  his  family.  His 
very  children  are  not  taught  it,  as  we  have  seen  from  several 
of  the  above  answers.  And  thus  Welsh  is  evidently  destined 
to  become  a  dead  language,  and  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  Welsh  languages  will  reach  St.  Geoi'ge's  Channel 
at  some  future  day.  But  with  these  speculations  I  have  no- 
thing to  do.  My  duty  has  been  merely  to  trace  as  accurate  a 
line  as  I  could,  where  purely  English  native  speech  ceases, 
and  bilingual  speech  commences.  There  is  very  little  of  real 
mixture ;  but  naturally  Welshmen  use  Welsh  idioms  at  times 
and  even  Welsli  words.^  Their  children  do  not,  and  the 
transition  is  complete.  There  is  a  considerable  space  west- 
ward of  the  line  I  have  drawn  where  bilingual  speech  i)i*e- 
vails.  In  aU  this  modem  region,  and  in  some  of  tlie  old, 
the  English  is  literary,  the  artificial  product  of  books  and 
schools.  In  the  oldest  form,  as  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford- 
shire, Welsh-English  is  dialectal,  and  tliis  extends  to  those 
few  Welsh  places  that  have  learned  English  by  contact  with 
natives.  But  we  see  that,  at  least  in  what  I  have  termed 
the  Middle  and  Southern  Cambrian  English,  two  forms,  an 
eastern  and  a  western,  must  be  distinguished  as  dialectal, 
and  a  third  or  literary  form  as  English  without  being  dialec- 
tal; and  this  third  form  may  be  perhaps  subdivided  into 
inchoate  and  complete  English.     But  it  is  clearly  impossi- 

article  "  On  the  Necessity  of  Teaching  English  through  the  Medium  of 
Welsh",  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  v  cf  Y  Cymmroihr, 

'  Of  course  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  English  words, 
which,  as  their  sounds  show,  have  existed  in  colloquial  (as  distinguished 
from  literary)  Welsh  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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ble  to  draw  boundaries  which  should  mark  oflF  these  divi- 
sions ;  they  would,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  classification  of 
individuals.  And  the  population  is  not  stationary,  there 
being  much  immigration  both  from  the  east  and  the  west 

In  conclusion,  I   would  only  express  a   hope   that   the 
Cymmrodorion  Society  may  take  up  this  subject,  and  eon- 
duct  it  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  result  than  I  have  been, 
or  ever  shall  be,  able  to  do.     Such  points  as  the  following 
admit  of  accurate  detennination :  1.  Names  of   all  places 
where  no  inhabitant  can  speak  Welsh.      2.  Where  every 
inhabitant  can  speak   English.      3.  Where    every    inhabi- 
tant    can     speak    Welsh.      4.    Where    every    inhabitant 
can  speak  both  Welsh  and  English.     5.  Where  no  Welsh 
services  are  held  in  churches  or  chapels.      6.  Where  no 
English  services  are  held.     7.  Where  the  services  are  in 
both  languages,  and  in  diiferent  ratios.     8.  Where  F^pgh'sh 
is  exclusively  the  language  by  which  instruction  is  given  in 
schools.^     9.  Where  Welsh  is  the  exclusive  language  of  in- 
struction, distinguishing  those  in  which  (a)  English  is  taught. 
and   (6)   where  it  is  not  taught,   and   (c)   where  Welsh  is 
used   for    teaching    the    younger   and    English   for   teach- 
ing  the    elder.      There   is    such    a   marked    and    decisive 
difference   between  the   two   languages,   that   it    would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  these   results   by  a  series  of 
returns,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  undertake  the  task  in  its  entirety.     \Vhat  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  this  paper,  is  to  show  you  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  returns  by  my  own  importunity  and 
the  great  politeness  of  those  I  addressed,  to  whom  I  feel 
sure  tliat  you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  feel  grateful  for  the 
information  they  have  so  kindly  furnished. 

1  After  reading  the  excellent  article  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Davies,  referred 
to  on  p.  38*,  note,  1  fear  that  this  test  may  be  very  fallacious,  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  enumeration  of  those  who  habitually  speak  Welsh 
to  one  another  in  the  playground,  and  at  home  to  their  parents. 
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NEO-LATIN   NAMES   FOR   "ARTICHOKE." 

By  HJ,H.  PEOfCE  L.-L*  Boxapaute, 

The  following  list  of  Neo-Latia  names  for  the  Artichoke, 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  "Philo- 
logical Transactions"  on  the  names  of  the  Vine,  Reptiles,  and 
Juniper  (1882-3-4,  pp.  251,  312,  and  App.  L),  originally 
appeared  in  the  Academy  for  lo  March,  1884,  but  has  been 
subsequently  revised,  corrected  and  augmented. 

The  Italian  carciofo,  pronounced'  (kkartehofo)  and  the 
French  artichaut  (artisho)  may  be  considered,  with  very  few 
exceptions,^  aa  the  two  representatives  of  all  the  Neo- Latin 
names  of  the  present  list.  Cardqfo,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  harskaf ;  while  the  Spanish 
akachofa  (alkach*ifa)  and  other  words  analogous  to  it  are 
derived  from  al-harshaf,  or  the  sanae  Arabic  word  preceded 
by  the  article.  Arikhmd^  on  the  contrary,  is  derived  from 
the  Neo-Latin  arihodns  ;  while  another  Arabic  synonym, 
ardkhmtkif  is  quite  analogous  to  a  second  Low- Latin  form, 
articacctis^  to  the  Venetian  ariieioco  (artichoke?),  the  ililaneae 
arthioch  (artichdk),  the  Frioulan  ardi^hoec  (ardi^hok),  and 
the  Lower  Engadine  Romanese  artmchoc  (artishok).  I 
have  said  "  Venetian  *'  and  not  **  Italian "  urfhioco^ 
because  this  word  or  ariicioeco  (arttichoko,  arttichokko), 
like  areiocco  (artchokko),  or  Florio's  arciciocco  and  arcicioffo 
(artchichokko,  arte hich uffb ) ,  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  Italian  language,  which  only  admits,  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  some  lexicographers,  carcio/o,  or  the  rural 
careiofano  (kkartchofano). 

The  Venetian  ariwioeo  and  all  the  words  in  which  the  first 
e  (k)  in  articoccus  is  changed  either  into  (ah)  or  (eh)  must 
have  come  from  France  to  Italy,  and  not  vim  versa,  as  the 

1  The  votes  1,  2,  3,  4»  beiag  referred  to  in  B^reml  placea,  are  put  together  at 
the  end. 

Phil.  Trim.  1SB2-3-4.  ait.  b 
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Latin  (k)  would  not  have  been  changed,  but  must  hare 
remained  under  the  forms  (artikoko,  artikuk)  in  genome 
Venetian  and  Milanese  words,  aa  happena  in  ca  (ka)  •  house/ 
casaa  (kosa)  'thing/  from  the  Latin  cdm  *  cottage/  caumi 
'cause.'  (Artichoko),  on  the  contrary,  follows  the  French' 
changes  of  chez  (she)  'in'  or  *to  the  house  of,*  and  chme 
(shdz)  '  thing/  also  from  the  Latin  cdm  and  causa.  The 
second  e  (k),  however,  in  articioco^  etc.,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Low-Latin  cc  in  artieoccm ;  while  the  French, 
Nifard,  and  Mentonese  second  t  in  arttchaut  and  anicotaro 
is  derived  from  the  ci  of  the  previous  articoefftf^^  and  this, 
as  I  think,  from  a  still  older  artwactus,  three  forms  to  be 
found  in  Bu  Cange  as  Low-Latin  words,  together  wiUi 
arficoccfrlm,  their  synonym.  Now,  (1)  although  cindm  is 
the  usual  Latin  word  for  *  artichoke/  yet  the  term  caetu» 
or  caet OS  is  also  used  by  Pliny  either  in  the  sense  of  'artichoke' 
or  'cardoon/  just  the  same  as  the  Greek  kuxto^  of  Theocritna, 
etc. ;  and  (2)  aprif  when  prefixed,  very  often  means  'newly, 
just  now,  lately,  new,  recent/  etc.,  as  in  apTL^uyia  'receot 
union,'  from  apn  and  ^evjwpLi  '  to  couple,'  apri^(oo<i  •  who  hai 
come  into  life  but  recently,'  from  apn  and  ^cafj  'life,'  etc, 
etc.  Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  we  are  induced 
to  think  that  arfkaeim  may  be  explained  by  aprc  and  cac^ 
quasi  '  new '  or  *  recently  evolved  head  of  artichoke,*  a  mean* 
ing  which  the  French  ariickatd  possesses  very  often  in  ha 
more  limited  acceptation,  as  a  perfect  synonym  of  tik 
d'artichmU. 

Derivatives  from  ariteoecm  or  artkottm  will  be  recognised 
generally  by  the  change  of  the  first  c  (k)  into  (ah,  ch). 
Such  words  are  followed  by  the  figure  1.  Derivatives  from 
harahqf  will  present  the  change  of  (h)  into  (k),  while  (f)  if 
generally  permanent.  The  words  of  this  group  are  followed 
by  the  figure  2,  Derivatives  I'rom  ai-hm*^hnf  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  the  preceding  in  their  second  element, 
while  their  first  element,  or  the  Arabic  article  fl/,  is  generallt 
permanent,  but  is  sometimes  replaced  by  (es,  i?s,  is,  «).  The 
words  of  this  third  group  are  followed  by  the  figure  3,  Here 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  (1)  that  in  Majorean,  es  (^)  isoM 
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of  the  masculine  definite  articles,  and  so  is  es  (es)  in  the 
Ariegeoia  Gajscon  dialect  j  (2)  that  final  (no,  n^,  na,  en)  seem 
to  point  to  an  adjectival  termination,  as  in  the  Italian  eareio- 
fatio,  quasi  *  cinara  carciofina,'  while  final  (lo,  la,  hi,  \e,  el,  ul, 
ru)  seem  to  be  dirainutive  suffixes,  as  in  the  Roman  efireiofoh, 
the  Mentonese  arckofaro^  formed  by  metatheni^,  as  well  as 
the  Ni^ard  urckoio,  from  (arkiehtStaru,  arkichoto),  etc*,  and 
analogous  to  ardcoccaius. 

List  of  Namks. 

I,  Italian,  earciofo  (kkartchofo)  2,  *carciofano  (Ickarteho- 
fano)  2  ;  lioman^  eareioiblo  (kkartchofolo)  2 ;  Smsarefi(\  isc^r- 
zoffa  (i^^arttaoffa)  3;  Neapoifian^  carcioffola  (kkartchoffdei)  2; 
A^bnizzeae  Ultenore  Prhno^  careiofono  (kkartchuDn^)  2 ; 
Ahntzze$e  Cilfnorc,  scarcioibna  (skarfchofe^nri)  3  ;  Taranthio, 
scarcioppola  (skartchoppdl)  3  ;  Smiian,  cacocciula^  (kkako- 
tchula)  1 ;  Vfiteiiaft,  articioco  (artichoko)  1  ;  VfTonese,  arzi- 
cioco  (artaichoko)  1  ;  Beliunene,  articioch  (articbok)  1,  arzi- 
cioch  (artsichok)  1  ;  Lingua  Fratwa  of  Ahjiern,  carcliouf 
(karshuf)  2. 

IL  Sardinian:  LogudorpfiVy  iscarzoffa  (iskarttstiffa)  3 ; 
Caghariian,  canciofa  (kkantchofa)  2* 

II L  Spaniihh,  al  each  of  a  (alkach^fa)  3,  •alcarchofa  (ulkar- 
Qh6(^)  3;  Munmn^'  alcaucil  (alkauthil),  *alcauci  (alkauthi), 
•alcacil  (alkathil),  *alcaci  (alkathi)  ;  Andaltman,^  alcarcil 
(alkarthil), 

IV.  Portuguese,  alcachofra  ('s/kashofrd)  3,  *alcachofa 
(*o/ka8h6f^)  3,  •alcachofre  {'a/kashofrc?)  3, 

V»  Genoese,  articiocca  (artichokka)  I ;  Meniomnei  arcico* 
taro  (archikotaru)  1, 

VL  Gallo-Ifalic,  generally^  articioch  (articb6k)  1 ;  Pied- 
niontese  qf  Piazza  Armerina  in  Smli/,  caccociula^  (kkakko- 
chula)  1  ;  Bremmw^  *artigioch  (artijok)  1  ;  Bologne^e^ 
carciofel  (karchofel)  2  ;  Modenese^  carciofen  (karcholen)  2, 
•flcarciof  (skarchof)  3;  Reggiam^^  QnvGiQ^en  (karchoflen)  2, 
articioch  (artichok)  1  ;  Romagmwlo  Fuendno,  carciof  (kar- 
chof)  2,  carciofnl  (k/rrchoful)  2  ;  Romagnuoh  Imokaey  scar- 
ciofel  (skarchufel)  3 ;  PatmemHf  articioch  (artichok)  1. 
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VFI.  Frioulax,  ardifhooc  (Ridifhdk)  1,  Ritiflioee  (mrti* 
9h6k)  1. 

VIIF.  RoxAicESR :  Oberlaini,  artitBchoc  (ardchA)  1 ; 
Lotcer  Engadine^  artuchoc  (artishok)  1. 

IX.  OcciTAyiAS,  ? 

X.  Catalon lAX,  carxofa  (kdrshofd)  2,  ^carchofa  (karohofi^) 
2,  eacarxofa  (Mkarshofe)  3 ;  Valeneiamy  carchofa  (karch6&)  2 ; 
Mfijorcan,  carxofa  (karahofa)  2. 

XL  MoDKRN  OcciTANiAX:  Provengol,^  artichaoa  (artichdn, 
artiU&u)  1,  arquichaou  (arkich&a)  1,  cac^oflo  (kachoflo)  2, 
cachofle  (kachdBe)  2,  cachofe  (kachoCf)  2,  carchofo  (karchofo) 
2,  carchofe  (karchofi?)  2,  carchocle  (karchokl^)  2;  Ni^rd^  arci- 
coto  (archik6to)  1 ;  Languedoeien,^  carchoflo  (karchoflo)  2, 
carchofle  (karchoflo)  2,  archichaoa  (archichda)  1,  escarchofo 
(i?Hkarch6fo)  3,  escarchoflo  (^karchoflo)  3,  e8carjofo(ffikarzh6fo) 
3»  *e0carjo8o  (^karzhoso)  3 ;  Gascon,  artichaoa  (artish&o)  1 ; 
liouergois,  orchichaou  (orchich&u)  1,  ortichaoa  (ortichdu)  1, 
richichaou  (ricbich&u)  1 ;  Limousin,  artijaou  (artijaa)  1. 

XII.  Franoo-Oocitanian  :  artichaut  (artishd,  artichif, 
artit8(5)  1. 

XIII.  Ancient  French,  P 

XIV.  French,  artichaut  (tLrtishd)  1  ;  WalUxm,  articho 
(ArtiHh(^)  1 ;  Rouchi,  artissiau  (artisic^)  I. 

XV.  Wallachian,'  anghinara  (awginara). 

Two  divisions  of  the  above  list  of  words  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  It  would  appear,  as  I  remarked  in  the  Academy  of 
23  February,  1884,  that  antimony  may  also  be  derived  from 
an  Arabic  source.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is,  with  the  article,  al-ithmid.  If  we  suppose 
a  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  it  would  become  al-thimid,  and 
thus  be  readily  confused  with  another  old  Spanish  alchemical 
word  alcinwd,  also  meaning  *  antimony,'  pronounced  (althi- 
m<kl)  with  voiceless  (th).  The  change  of  d  into  n,  both 
alvoolar  sounds,  particularly  in  such  an  un-Spanish  termina« 
tion  as  'Od,  is  not  surprising.  The  th  might  remain  in 
(althimc^d)  and  become  a  Mn  antimonio,  just  as  the  ih  of 
another  Arabic  word  thagri  remains  in  Spanish  zegri,  pro- 
nounced (th^gri),  and  becomes  i  in  Spanish  tagarino,  meaning 
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"  a  Moor  who  lived  among  Cliriatians,  and  by  speaking  their 
language  well  could  scarcely  be  re€ogixized/'  Even  tbe  cod- 
fusiou  of  the  l&at  i  in  al^ithmid  with  6  has  an  analogue  in  the 
Spanish  aJmohmia  '  pillow/  from  the  Arabic  al-mikhmida. 
The  unfamiliar  initial  aiii-  would  readily  give  place  to  the 
familiar  (tntif  and  this  naight  have  assisted  the  nasalization 
of  d  into  M.  Another  Spanish  synonym  for  antimony  is 
akohoi,  Arabic  ui-kohi^  either  the  same  mineral,  or  sulphuret 
of  lead  (Dozy),  and  never  meaning  *  rectified  spirit  of  wine/ 
Antiquated  Spanish  fonna  of  this  word  are  fikojol  {in  Cala- 
loniun  ukofbli)^  cohol,  cohoiL  This  change  of  h  into  /  is 
noteworthy  in  reference  to  the  modern  (Spanish  change  of 
/into  h,  as  Ai?b,  hierro^  from  Ji Hits, /ernmu 

'  Words  betwwin  bnieketfi  nrc  wTitten  phoneti cully  accnrding  to  tbe  foUinfilli^ 
conrentiuinil  aynibob,  imd  only  words  m  written  are*  to  be  taken  into  OODsiden- 
tioii  in  all  I  hiive  said  about  tlieir  changes,  derivationi,  etc.  Sym«qli*  :  !,  a  =  « 
fn  fiUhi^t  ;  2,ti~a  in  fat;  3,  a=ii  in  aii\  4,  e»=*  in  bfd;  5,  r=  French  S; 
6i  a  s  M  in  bnt ;  7t  ^  =  French  r  in  cherat  *  horse ' ;  8^  'a  ^gwttnml  Portuguese  a 
m  Htai  *  evil  * ;  9,  i  =  ^  in  «r** ;  li\  o  =  French  o  in  or  *  gold  '  ;  ll,  o  =  French  n  in 
mof  *  word ' ;  12,  n  =00  in  ftoi  ;  13,  ch  =  1  tali  an  d  in  rucw  *  chcefte '  ;  14,  t<ih  t« 
IIaHad  ^i  in  eacet6  *  1  drive  away ' ;  16,  <,'h  =  Romaneftu  t^  in  (ffi  *  who '  ; 
16,  d  =  French  d:  1 7,  i  =/  in  foe;  18»  ff  =  Itfiliim  f;  li>,  g  =<;  in  i?o  ;  20  h  =  A 
in  A^rae;  21,  J  =  Italian  ^1  in  ftt/io*eBm^ ;  22, k^k  in  cook ;  23,  kk  =  Italian  rr  in 
h&eea  *  mouth  * ;  24,  x  =  tifimmn  eh  mtmehi  *  night;*  25,  xx-^^^  sanii^^  but 
itrongCT  ;  26^  1  =  Frtmch  / ;  27,  ^  =  Portn;2ru*?se  /  in  a  ma  *  miuI  * ;  28,  n  =  Frtincb 
*j  in  «M  *nose'  ;  29,  ^;  =  riy  in  xinffer;  30,  p=jp  in  ptfn  ;  31,  pp  =  ltuluiu  pp; 
32,  r  =  r  in  mttrin0\  33»  «=^  in  sn  ;  34,  sh=*A  in  *h0 ;  35,  t- French  f; 
36,  tt=  Italian  ft;  37,  th  =  /A  in  thwk;  3»,  //*  =  rA  in  /A*;  39,  t8- Italian  t  in 
/a  mppa^  *  the  mutt^x'k  *  ;    40,   tt8- Italian  cz  in  pa^zo  *  mad ' ;    41,  x=i  in 

«p«/;  42^2h=a  in /i/ffli#*r#, Qss accent;  (')=lonj2^  quantity;  (')»irf,  with 

accent. (•)  prect'des  archtijc,  obsolete,  or  uiictiinnion  wordtf. 

*  Tbe  MurciMn  and  Andulnaian  names  for  *  artichoke '  arc  dmted  from  the 
Arable  al-cabcit  'chard  g<jod  U^  e^it*  aecording  to  P.  de  Alcala  (*!»*  Dos!y*« 
GiMHiire^  etc.,  p.  89  of  the  second  edition);  and  the  WalJmluan  name  is  nothings 
eUe  than  the  Modem-Oreek  irfyitdpa  (anginkra),  derived  from  the  Greek  mvApa^ 
iMtin  ctndra^  To»k  Albaman  X'*^^  (nin&rfA},  but  urtieiifc  (articb6k)  1  in  the 
Albanian  of  Scutari. 

^  Ctimettuttt  and  eaeeceiui^t  both  lucd  tn  Sicily,  eeem  to  be  nothing  else  than 
tb«  diminutive  forms  of  it<(j(T at,  an  original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  as  well.  Compare 
Itali&n^j^/ui  '  daught^jr/^y/fVjccifl  *  god-daught*r; '  goema  *  drop/  goccwia  *  small 
drop,*  tic, ;  and,  for  the  cbauge  of  nr  of  k^ktoi  into  U  of  Sicilian  cattn  ^cactu^' 
(Eiigliftb),  and  of  tt  of  enUu^  or  of  the  guttural  into  the  dental,  compare  alao 
fkiaecio  aud  diaceio  Vice,'  *chmvi>  and  U*avQ  VslaTe,  *  mmto  and  mo*  9 
(Mirandole&e)  'mnfit.* 

^  The  wordjst  of  this  Liet  which  are  in  lue  in  Italy  on  tbe  north  of  Aeggio  of 
Modena,  and  in  France  on  the  north  of  tliw  Covt^nnes,  are  all  deri^ed  from  the 
X^w-Latin  articoeeu^  or  attiatctus^  although  dt^rivativt^*  from  tliu  Arabic  h*tr»haf 
or  al-hayshaf  may  also  urcur  in  the  lieggiiino^  Proven^;al,  and  LanguedtHMBii 
dialects  together  with  tlie  J.ow-I^tin  derivatives.  On  the  iwjuth  of  Keggio,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  earoeciHta  and  eaecotiHta,  ua  well  a»  on  the 
liouth  of  llavonnc  and  in  the  whole  Spaniab  penimiibi,  all  the  names  for 
*  artichoke  *  abt^w  on  Arabic  origin. 
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A  WORD-LIST  ILLUSTRATIXO 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    MODERN    ENGLISH 

WITH   ANGLO-FRENCH   VOWELSOUNDa 

By  B.  M.  SKEAT.i 


The  following  lists  of  words  are  taken  from  a  collectioa 
made  by  my  father  under  the  title  o£  **  English  Words 
found  in  Anglo-Freiich."  In  his  preface  to  this  work» 
it  13  stated  that  the  modem  spelling  of  English  words, 
whether  of  native  origin,  or  borrowed  from  the  French, 
is  mainly  duo  to  French  usage.  The  H8t8  givea  below 
are  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  modern  pronunciatioo  of 
the  vowels  in  Entrlish  words  borrowed  from  the  French 
has  a  certain  correspondence  with  that  of  the  Norman 
French,  and,  with  few  exceptiong,  follows  regular  laws. 
Even  with  regard  to  those  exceptions,  it  is  possible  that 
one  who  had  studied  I*honology  carefully  might  find  them 
duo  to  certain  influences,  such  aa  a  nasal  or  liquid  following, 
which  have  modified  the  original  pronunciation.  To  show 
how  the  Old  French  vowel  has  passed  into  tlie  modem 
Engliiijh  sound,  I  have  given  side  by  side  the  Anglo- 
French  word,  the  Sliddle  English  form,  and  the  Modem 
English,  together  with  the  approxiniate  pronunciation  of 
the  latter.  The  Phonetic  notation  is  that  employed  by 
Mr,  Sweet  in  his  *'  History  of  English  Sounds/'  The  lists 
arc  arranged  as  far  a.n  possible  in  the  order  of  the  French 
vowel  and  the  consonant  following  it.  The  lines  mark  off 
a  difference  in  the  English  pronunciation.  The  Alpha* 
betical  Index  at  the  end  has  been  added 
reference  to  the  tables.  The  greater  part 
written  out  for  me  by  a  friend, 

'  This  paper  liaA  ako  beea  publisbtd  bj  iha  Euglifh  Dialect 


to    facilitate 
of    this    was 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  examples  given  in  this  collection. 

1.  a  (short).    The  French  It  corresponds  to  the  English  ft 

(£g)  as : 
F,  abbeie,  M.E*  abbeie,  E*  abbey  (cebi) :    except  when 

followed  by  1,  m,  n,  r,  s, 
aL   These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  albhistre,  M.E.  alblast,  E.  arblast  (aarblast),  and  3 

othera  (p.  61»). 
F.  alter,  M.E.  alter,  E.  altar  (66Itcir)  and  r5  others. 
F,  malencolye,  M.E.  malericolie,  E*  melancholy  (mebn- 

coli).      This  word  has  been  purposely  altered  in 

consequence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  spelling. 
am.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F,  en.sample,  il.E.  enf^ample,  E.  sample  (saarapal). 
an.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except: 

F.  avaneer,  M.E.  avancen,'  E.  advance  (aedvaans),  and 

10  others  (p.  m"^), 
F.  danter,  M.E.  dan  ten,  E.  daunt  {do6nt),  and  2  others, 
F.  man  ace,  M.E.  manace,  E.  menace  (menes).    The  same 

change   took  place  in   French,  even  in  the  12th 

century  (Littre). 

I~       ar.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 
F.  upparaill,   M.E,   aparail,    E.   apparel  (sBpaBrel),  and 
14  others  (p.  H3*). 
L        F.  agard,  il.E.  agard,  E.  award  (9w66d)^  and  4  others 
(p.  64*). 
f        F.    garenne,  M.E.   warenne,    E.   warren  (woren),^  and 
I  2  others. 

I         F.  desclarer,   M.E»  declaren,  E.  declare  (diclear),   and 
3  others. 
i        F.  darce,  M.E  darce,  E*  dace  (d^is), 

'   As  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  give  all  the  variations  of  the  M.E.  ipelliog,  a 
typical  furm.  resemblmg  the  French,  has  been  chosen.     But  the  spelHog  qhh  for 
I  pjj  is  extremely  common,  both  in  French  ami  English. — W.W.S. 
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as.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  basme,  M.E.  basme,  E.  balm  (baam),  and  5  others. 

2.  a  (long).   The  French  a  corresponds  to  the  English  a 

(^i),  as : 
F.  fable,  M.E.  fable,  E.  fable  (feibl),  p.  65*. 

3.  e  (short).  The  French  e  usually  corresponds  to  the  English 

e  (e),  as: 
F.  treble,  M.E.  treble,  E.  treble  (trebl),  p.  67*. 
er  will  be  treated  of  separately  below. 

Exceptions  :    (a)  The  French  e  sometimes  becomes  the 

English  i. 
F.  abregger,  M.E.  abreggen,  E.  abridge  (abiij),  p.  67*. 
F.  pelerin,  M.E.  pilgrim,  E.  pilgrim  (pilgrim). 
F.  amenuser,  M.E.  amenusen,  E.  minish   (minish)  and 

3  others,  p.  69*. 
F.  trepet,  M.E.  trevet,  E.  trivet  (trivet). 
F.   descord,   M.E.   discord,   E.  discord    (diac66d),   and 

5  others,  p.  70*. 

(b)  The  French  &  sometimes  (before  m  and  n)  becomes 

the  English  &  (sq). 
F.  emboscher,  M.E.  enbuschen,  E.  ambush  (aembusb), 

p.  68*. 
F.  estendard,  M.E.  standard,  E.  standard  (staondaad). 
F.  renc,  M.E.  rank,  E.  rank  (rsenk). 

(c)  Note  also  French  6  becoming  Eng.  ee  (ii)  and  a  (ei). 
F.  appel,  M.E.  apel,  apeel,  E.  appeal  (epiil),  p.  67*.* 

F.  nette,  M.E.  net  (?),  E.  neat  (niit),  p.  70*. 
F.  arenger,  M.E.  arengen,  E.  arrange  (ar^inj),  p.  69*. 
F.  abesser,  M.E.  abessen,  E.  abase  (ab^is),  p.  70*. 
4.  e  (long).    The  French  e  corresponds  to  the  English  e 

(ii),  as: 
F.  decre,  M.E.  decree,  E.  decree  (decrii),  p.  71*. 
Except  F.  arrener,  M.E.  arenen,  arainen,    E.    arraign 

(arein),  and  5  others,  p.  72*. 
F.  leonesse,  M.E.  leonesse,  E.  lioness  (laiones),  and  2 

others. 

*  This  is  the  clue  to  the  etymology  of  E.  peel,  a  sranll  castle.   Just  as  E.  ap^al 
answers  to  F.  appel,  so  E.  pt'el  is  from  O.F.  pel,  a  castle. — W.W.S. 
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5.  er.  The  French  er  corresponds  to  tbe  English  er  (ae),  as: 

R  horhe,  M.E.  herbe,  E.  herb  (hoob),  p.  72*. 
Ej-cejdiom.  F.  clerk,  JLK  clerk,  E,  clerk  (claac),  and 

8  others,  p,  73*.* 
F.  arere,  SLE.  arere,  E.  arrear  (ariir),  and  7  others, 
F,  berilt  M.E*  beril,  E.  berj^l  (beril),  and  4  othei-s, 
(Note  that  in  these  5  examples  r  wfoUoiccd  by  short  i*) 
F.  ferrour^  M.E.  ferrour,  E,  farrier  (ftent>r), 
F.  querele,  5LE.  querele,  E,  quarrel  (quordl).^ 
F,  frere,  M.E.  frere,  E*  friar  (Iraiar)* 

6.  i  (short).    The    French    i    corresponds    to    the  English 

1  (i),  as  : 
R  tribute,  M.E.  tribute,  E.  tribute  (tribyut),  p.  74*. 
Mxceptions,   F*  tricherye,   M,E.  tricberie,   E.  treachery 

(treehori). 
F,  cimitere,  M  E.  cimitere,  E.  cemetery  (semeteri). 
F.  virgine,  M.E,  virginc,  E.  ™*gin  (v^rjin). 

7.  i  (long).    The    French    I    corresponds   to    the    English 

1  (ai),  as : 
F,  affiaunce,  M.E.  affiaunce,  E.  affiance  (ijfafens),  p.  75*. 
Except iom,  F.  fige,  M.E.  tige,  E,  fig  (fig),  p.  7fi*. 
F,  chemise,  M.E.  chemise,  E.  chemise  (ahemiiz,  shimiiz), 

and  2  others,  p.  77*. 

8.  0  (short).    The   French   6   corresponds   to    the    English 

6  (o),  as: 
F,  obsequies,  M.E.  obsequies,  E*  obsequies  (obsequiz), 

p.  77r 

or  will  be  treated  of  separately  below. 

Excepimm,    In   several  ca^es    the   French    o    becomes 

Eng.  u  (a). 
F.   rohous,   M.E.  robous,   E.  rubbish    (rabish),   and  27 

others,  p.  79*. 
F.  bocher,  M.E.  bocher,  E.  butcher  (buchar). 

*  Bee  my  article  on  the  pronundatioa  of  tr  as  ar  in  X.  k  Q.  6  S.  ili.  4.^ 

*  The  vowel -chunjfe  in  this  word  is  Aim  to  the  ir-iwiuHd  in  tbe  preceding  qu, 
SimilArly,  tc^dr,  wmhit^  aarm^  uartt,  trarp  are  pronouncid  (wur,  wfirbl,  worm, 
wom»  worp),  Similnrlr,  W9  ia  fN^utided  oa  wu;  as  in  word^  work,  uorm,  wome^ 
^art.— WAYS. 
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Note  aho  F.  conseil,  M.E.  oonaeil,^  K  counsel  (caansel), 

and  6  others. 
F.  aooster,  M.E.  aoosten,  E.  accost  (®o668t),  p.  80*. 

9.  or.  The  French  or  corresponds  to  the  English  or  (66),  as: 

F.  divorce,  M.E.  divorce,  E.  divorce  (div668),  p.  78*. 
JSxceptioM.  F.conmar,  M.E.  coroner,  E.  coroner  (coronar), 

and  2  others. 
F.  ajomer,  M.E.  ajomen,  E.  adjourn  (sedjaon),  and  8 

others. 
F.  morine,  M.E.  moraine,  E.  murrain  (meren). 

10.  0  (long).  The  French  o  corresponds  to  the  English  o 

(6u),  as : 
F.  noble,  M.E.  noble,  E.  noble  (n6ubl),  p.  80*. 
Exceptions.  F.  bote,  M.E.  bote,  E.  boot  (buut),  and  6 

others. 
F.  dostre,  M.E.  cloistre,  E.  cloister  (cloistor). 
F.  trofle,  M.E.  trofle,  trufle,  E.  trifle  (traifl). 

11.  u  (short).   The  French   tl  corresponds  to  the  EngliBh 

ii  (e),  as : 
F.  subgit,  M.E.  subget,  E.  subject  (sabject),  p.  81*. 
ExceptioM.  F.  zucre,  M.E.  sucre,  E.  sugar  (shuger),  and 

4  others* 
F.  blund,  M.E.  blond,  E.  blonde  (blond),  and  2  others. 
F.  oust,  coust,  M.E.  cost,  E.  cost  (e66st). 
F.  rulxiin,  M.E.  ruban,  riban,   E.  ribbon  (riban),  and 

F.  butor,  M.E.  bitoure,  E.  bittern  (bitodn). 

12.  n  (long)*  The  French  u  csorr^ponds  to  the  English  y 

(uu),  as : 
F.  acni,  M,R  acru<*,  E,  wcemed  (i^eniiid),  p.  83*. 
In  many  e^sc^s  the  Frvnch  u  becomes  ihti  Enirli^ 

0  w»  m& : 
F.  cttnnU  M*K.  couapd,  R  covarf  (oui^^rd).  aud 

Etti  h\  ru^k,  M,E.  rhmI.  K  r&wtl  {t,  _ 

^  JWIM 
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DiPHTUONGS. 


13.  ai,  ay;  ae,  ao.  The  French  ai,  ay,  ae,  ao,  correspond  to 
the  English  ai  er  ay,  ao,  as : 

F.  arayer^  M.E.  arayen,  E,  array  (^r^i),  p,  84*. 
KfCtptwus.  F.  alaj^e,  11.  E.  ala^^e,  E.  alloy  (aloi),  p.  84*; 

aad  E.  exploit,  p.  S5^, 
F,  kaie,  lI.E,  quay,  E,  quay  (kii)»  and  2  others, 
F.  paisant,  E.  peasant  (pesant). 
F,  taiUe,  JLE.  taille,  E.  tally  (tteli) ;  aod  1  other. 

14.  aa.  The  French  au  corresponds  to  the  English  au  (oo),  as: 
F.  auditor,  M.E.  auditotir,  E,  auditor  (o<>ditar),  p.  85*. 
J^ircepfioNS.  F.  lavender,   M.E.   lavender,  E.  laundress^ 

(laandress). 
F.  gaugoour,   M.E*  gaugeour,  E.  gauger  (g^ijer),  and 

4  others,  p.  86*. 
F,  raumper,  M.E.  rampcn,  E.  ramp  (r£emp),and  Setters. 
F.  aunte,  M.E.  aunte,  E,  aunt  (aant),  and  7  others, 

15.  ea.  The  French  ea  corresponds  to  the  English  ea  (ii),  as: 
F.  seal,  M.E.  seel,  E.  seal  (siil),  and  4  others,  p,  86*. 
Erci'ptmn,  F.  realrae,  M.E.  realme,  E.  realm  (relra). 

10.  ee.  The  French  ee  corresponds  to  the  English  ee  (ii),  as: 

F.  degree,  M.E.  degree,  E.  degree  (degrii),  p.  86*. 
17,  ei,  ey*  The  French  ei,  ey,  correspond  to  the  English  ai 
or  ay  (<5i),  as  : 

F.  affrei.M.E.  afray,  E,  affray  (afrei),  p.  87*. 

Excepthm.  F.  eise,  M.E.  eise,  E,  eaae^  (lis), 

F.  meynour,  E.  mainour,  iaier  manner  (in  law)  ;  pro- 
nounced (mamar),  p.  87*. 

F,  deceit,  M.E.  deceit,  E.  deceit^  (desiit),  and  4  others. 

F.  leisir,  M.E.  leisir,  E.  leisure^  (lezhar),  and  1  other, 
viz.  E.  pleasure,  p.  88*. 

F.  cheys,  M,E.  chois,  E,  choice  (chois),  and  2  others, 

*  Thk  loimd  i»  clearly  doe  to  fc  !oas  of  v.— W.W.S. 

»  S<?i?  p.  47»,  note  K 

L^*|uw*  and  d^Mi  were  fonnerly  (and  are  utill  proTioctall?)  pron  uneed  (diss, 
k^M|^atiiform1v  with  ajfra^.     Fur  (lezbar),  tLe  pToniincIation  (lmh3r)ie  mme~ 
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F.  people,  M.E.  people,  peple,  E.  people ^  (piipl)- 
The  French  eir  corresponds  to  the  English  air  (eir),  as: 
F.  despeir,  M.E.  despeir,  E.  despair  (despeir),  p.  87*. 
Exception.  F.  veirdit,  M.E.  Terdit,  E.  verdict  (vardict), 
p.  88*. 

18.  eu.  The  French  eu  corresponds  to  the  English  en,  ew 

(iu),  as : 
F.  ewere,  M.E.  ewere,  E.  ewer  (iuer),  p.  88*. 
Exception.  F.  feun,^  M.E.  fawn,  E.  fawn  (f66n). 
The  French  eur  corresponds  to  the  English  ur  (uur),a3: 
F.  seurte,  M.E.  seurte,  E.  surety  (shuurti),  and  1  other. 

19.  ie.  The  French  ie  corresponds  to  the  EngHfih  ie  (ii)»  as: 

F.  niece,  M.E.  nece,  neice,  E.  niece  (niis),  p.  88^. 

20.  lew.  The  French  iew  corresponds  to  the  English  iew,  as: 

F.  view,  M.E.  vew,  E.  view  (viuu),  p.  88*. 
oe.  The  French  oe  corresponds  to  the  E.  u  in  the  word  «/« 
(iuutaes).     For  other  examples,  see  p.  89*. 

21.  oi,  oy.  The  French  oi,  oy,  correspond    to  the  En^isL 

oi,  oy  (oi),  as : 
F.  coy,  M.E.  coy,  E.  coy  (coi),  p.  89*. 
Exceptions.  F.  joial,  jud,  M.E.  jowel,  E.  jewel  (jiud). 
F.  coilte,  cuilte,  M.E,  quilt,  K  quilt  (cwiltj. 
[F.  coiller,  M.E.  cuUen,  E.  cull  (eel). 
F.  oynoiin,  M.E.  oinoun,  E.  onion  (anian). 

22.  on,  ow.  The  French  ou,  ow,  correspond  to  the  English 

ou,  ow  (au),  as: 
F.  alower,  M.E.  alouen,  E.  allow  (alau),  p.  90*. 
Exceptions.  F.  toumbe,  M.E.  toumbe,  E.  tomb  (tuum). 
F.  double,  M.E.  double,  E.  double  (dabl),  and  4  others. 
F.  cours,  M.E.   cours,  E.  course  (coors),  and  3  othew 

(^though  enfbnrmer  should  rather  be  enfomier). 
F.   clone,    M.E.  cloue,    clowe,    E.    clove    v^^louvj,'  and 

3  others 

^  This  ouri»>us  woPi  retains  the  sotrllini:  with  mK  which  wns  meant  to  isdirtt? 
tat?  si.>u::d  or  F.  rH  m    he  M-.^i.  F.  prup.^.      rhi:>  *ound  was  lo«t  and  suppiaafcii 
by  Loa:f  *.  K>rTuerly  pn.^aoiuicted  lei  ,  buc  now    ii  . — W.W.S. 
>v'\V^>;  ^^'^  ^^^"^  ^^'^^  >p*^i.JLii^  u* /;*««,  winch  btscouus  E.  /«w»  re^nljirfT.- 

^  la  thw  diihca:!:  woni  it  wyold  dpptjax  thac  the  »,  beiiiir  writtea  between  two 
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3.    ua.    The   French    ua    corresponds   to   the    Etigliah   ua 

(wei),  as : 

F*  assuager,  ALE.  asaQagen,  E.  assuage  (eDsweij),  p.  90*. 

In  this,  the  sole  example,  it  Bcems  that  the  u  has  become 

fr,  and  the  a  hus  hecome  (ei)  reguhirly^  as  atje,  p.  65*. 

24.  ni.  The  French  ui  corresponds  to  the  English  oi,  oy  (oi) ,  as : 

F,  destniire,  SLE.  destruien,  E.  destroy  (destroi)>  p.  91*. 

Excepthih  F.  pui,  M.E,  pew,  E.  pew  (piu). 


There  is  an  interesting  article  on  French  Phonology  by 
Mr.  Nicol,  in  the  Enajciopmlm  Bntannica,  pages  629- (i36, 
under  the  heading  France,  As  the  information  there  given 
is  very  valuable  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  give  the 
following  epitome,  beginning  from  page  632. 

Old  French  orthography  was  phonetic;  writers  aimed  at 
representing  the  sounds  they  used,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  of  letters  for  each  word, 

French  and  Provencal  of  the  tenth  century  agt*€e  in  treat- 
ment of  Latin  final  consonants  and  the  vowels  preceding 
them.  They  agree  in  changing  the  Latin  u  from  a  labio- 
guttural  to  a  labio-palatal  voweL  Compare  the  French  lune, 
Pro^en^ai  luna,  with  Italian  luna, 

French  of  this  period  dijfers  from  Provencal — 

(1)  In  absorbing,  rejecting  or  consonantizing  the  unac- 
cented vowel  of  the  last  syllable  but  one.  F,  esclandre, 
PrQi\  escandol,  from  L,  scandalom, 

(2)  It  changes  an  accentetl  u^  not  in  position,  into  ai 
before  nasals  and  gutturals,  and  not  after  a  palatal,  and 
elsewhere  into  i  ( Wed  F.)  or  ei  {Ea^t  F.),  which  developes 
an  f  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  pulataL  F.  main  (manum), 
Proa^,  man ;  ele  (alam),  Emt  F,  eile,  Prov,  ala ;  0,F.  meitie 
(£*  medietatem),  Prov.  meitat. 

(3)  It  changes  the  unaccented  a  in  a  final  syllable  into  o, 
usually  written  e,     F.  aimc  (ama),  Prov*  ama. 

vowali,  WW  actually  mistaken  for  v  nDii  «o  pToaounced.  Conversely,  M.E.  pomr 
(nsally  pi^per)  was  read  wltk  v,  and  baa  occoou}  poor,  tbougk  povtrty  b  pre- 
•errei— W.W.S, 
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(4)  It  changes  an  original  an  into  d>  F,  or  (aunim\ 
Pmt\  aur;  F,  rober  {OM,G.  raubon),  Prot,  rauber  {E.  rob). 

(6)  It  changes  the  general  Rotnanic  e  into  ^t,  F*  reine 
(venam),  Frot\  venaj  F.  peil  (pilum),  Prov.  peL 


SOUND-CHAKGES. 

Latin  c.  Nodhern  French  often  has  tsh  (written  ch)  for 
Parman  c,  and  conversely  c  for  Parisian   ch.      Henot 

E.  chisel  (i^*  ciseau,  Lat.  ctcsellum  f) ;  and  E.  cateh* 
Northern  F,  cachier  (captiare),  Parman  chacier*  The 
last  of  these  gave  E.  chase. 

Teut.  W.  The  initial  Tea  ionic  w  is  ret-ained  in  the  norih-eaat 
and  along  the  north  coast ;  elsewhere  g  is  prefixed. 
Picard  warde,  werre.  Pariman  guarde,  guerre.  Enghik 
shows  both  forms,  ward  and  guard* 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  u  of  gn  dropped^  ginog 
Mod,  French  garde^  guerre  (with  gu=^g). 

Lat.  a.  For  the  Lfdin  accented  a  not  in  position.  West  Frencli 
has  *',  Ea,st  French  ei,  both  taking  t  before  them  when 
a  palatal  precedes.  Nomian  and  Parman  per  (parem), 
oiez  (audiatis),  Lorraine  peir»  oieis.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  close  d  changed  to  the 
open  e,  except  when  final,  or  before  a  silent  consoaanl ; 

F.  amer  (amanim)  now  having  e,  aimer  (amare)  i«* 
taining  e. 

FHf/lish  shows  the  "Western  close  i\  as  :   peer.  Mod,  F^ 

pair,  OM  F.  per  ;  chief,  Mod.  F.  chef,  Lat.  caput. 
Lat.  e.  Jjatin  accented  e,  not  in  position,  when  it  came  to  be 

followed  in  Old   French  by  f,  nnites  with   this  to 

form  /  in  the  Western  dialects,  while  the  Eafltetn 

have  ci, 
Picanft    Norman  J  Parisian  pi  re    (pejor),    pi  a    (peetos)  # 

Surgumtian  peire,  peiz.      This  distinction   is  still 

preserved. 
Entjlijih  words  show  always  t;    price  (prix,   pretiuio), 

spite  (depit,  despectnm). 
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Nasalization  of  vowels  followed  b}^  a  nasal  conj^tmant 
did  Bot  take  place  simultaneously  with  all  vowels,  A  and 
e  before  m  or  n^  or  a  guttural  and  palatal  «,  were  nasal  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  nasalization  of  i  and  u  (Modern 
-F,  u)  did  not  take  place  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  all 
casea,  the  loss  of  the  following  nasal  consonant  is  quite 
modern*  It  took  place  whether  the  nasal  consonant  was  or 
was  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  Jemme  and  homieur  being 
pronounced  with  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  till  after 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Emjlkh  generally  has  au  (now  often  reduced  to  a)  for 
the  Old  French  a — vaunt  (vanter,  vanitare),  tawny  (taun^, 
of  Celtic  origin, 

r.  e.  Assimilation  of  the  nasal  e  to  nasal  a  did  not 
begin  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
not  yet  universal  io  France,  though  it  became  general 
a  century  later.  In  the  Roland  there  are  several  coses 
of  mixture  in  the  assonances  ani  and  enL 
EtigliJih  has  several  words  with  a  for  e  before  nasals — 
rank  (rang,  Oid  F,  renc,  Teid.  hringa) ;  pansy  (pens^e, 
peusatum)  ;  but  the  majority  show  e — enter  (entrer, 
intrare),  fleam  (flamme,  Oid  F.  fleme,  phlebotomum). 
This  distinction  is  still  preserved  in  the  Norman  of 
Guernsey,  where  au  and  en^  though  both  nasal,  have 
diiferent  sounds. 
F.  ai.  Change  of  the  diphthong  ai  to  eV  and  afterwards 
to  kk  (the  doubling  indicates  length)  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  earliest  French  documents,  the  words  with 
ai  assonating  only  on  words  with  o.  Before  nasals 
(as  in  laine,  lanam)  and  ie  (as  in  pay^,  pacatum),  ai 
remained  a  diphthong  up  to  the  16th  century,  being 
apparently  ei^  whose  fate  in  this  situation  it  has  followed. 
Eiujiinh  shows  ai  regularly  before  nasals  and  when  final, 
and  in  a  few  other  words — vain  (vain,  vanum),  pay 
(payer,  pacare),  wait  {guetter,  Tent,  wahten)  ;  but 
before  most  consonants  it  has  usually  he — peace  (pais, 
pacem),  feat  (fait,  factum). 
i»  Loss  OR  TRANSPOSITION  OF  I  ( = y-conaouant)  following 
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the  consonant  ending  an  accented  syllable  begins  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Early  Old  F.  glorie  (gloriam),  eetndie 
(studium),  olie  (oleum),  Mod.  F.  gloire,  ^tude,  hnile. 
English  sometimes  shows  the  earlier  form — glory,  study; 
sometimes  the  later — dower  (douaire,  Early  Old  F. 
doarie,  dotarium),  oil  (huile,  oleum). 
1.  The  vocalization  of  /  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed 
by  a  consonant  becomes  frequent  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  When  preceded  by  open  ^,  an  a  is 
developed  before  /  while  yet  a  consonant:  eleventh 
century  salse  (salsa),  beltet  (belli tatem),  solder  (soli- 
dare)  ;  Mod.  F.  sauce,  beauts,  sender.  In  Parisian, 
the  final  el  followed  the  fate  of  el  before  a  consonant^ 
becoming  the  triphthong  eau;  but  in  Norman  the  vocali- 
zation did  not  take  place,  and  /  was  afterwards  rejected. 
Mod.  F.  ruisseau,  Ouernsey  russi  (rivicellum). 

English  words  of  French  origin  sometimes  show  / 
before  a  consonant,  but  the  general  form  is  u ;  scald 
(^hauder,  excalidare) ;  Walter  (Gautier,  Teut.  Wald- 
hari)  ;  sauce,  beauty,  soder  (usually  written  solder). 

The  final  el  is  kept ;  veal  (veau,  O.F.  veel,  vitellum), 
seal  (sceau,  O.F.  seeU  sigillum). 
F.  ei.  In  the  East  and  Centre,  ei  changes  to  oi,  while  the 
older  sound  is  retained  in  the  North- West  and  West 
Norman  estreit  (^troit,  strictum),  preie  (proie,  praedam); 
twelfth  century  Picard  and  Parisian  estroit,  proie. 

The  Parisian  o?,  whether  from  ei  or  the  Old  F.  oi, 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century  ue  (mirouer=miroir, 
miratorium),  and  in  the  sixteenth,  in  certain  words, 
e,  now  written  ai;  fran9ai8,  connaitre,  from  francois 
(franceis,  franciscum),  conoistre  (conuistre,  cognoscere). 

Where  it  did  not  undergo  the  latter  change,  it  is  now 
f/fl  or  tea — roi  (rei,  regem),  croix  (cruis,  crucem).  Before 
nasals  and  palatal  /,  ei  was  kept — veine  (vena),  veille 
(vigila),  and  everywhere  survives  unlabialized  in  Mod. 
Norman  :  Ouernsey  etelle  (^toile,  stella). 

English  shows  generally  ei  or  ai  for  original  ei  — 
strait  (estreit),  prey  (preie) :  but  in  several  words  has  the 
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later   Parisian   oi  —  coy    (coi,   quietum),   loyal    (loyal, 
le^alem). 
Lat.  0  or  o.  The  splipting  of  th e  vowel-sound  from  an 
accented  Latin  o  or  u  not  in    position  (reproduced  in 
I  Old  French  by  o  and  w  indifferently),  into  u,  o  (before 

I  nasals)  and  ew  (the  latter  first  a  diphthong,  now=G.  o), 

^&       is  unknown  to  Western  FreDch  till  the  twelfth  century, 
^K       and  not  general  in  Eastern. 

^H  The   sound  in   the   eleventh    century    Norman   was 

■^  nearer  u  (F.  ou)  than  o  (F,  6)^  as  words  borrowed 
by  English  show  uu  (at  first  w^  then  ou  or  ow),  never  66 ; 
but  was  probably  not  quite  M,  as  Mod,  Norman  shows 
the  same  splitting  of  sound  as  Parisian.  Old  F,  espose, 
espuse  (sponsam),  nom,  num  (nomen),  flor,  flur  (florem), 
F,  *5pouse,  nom»  fleur.  Englis/i  shows  almost  always  uu ; 
spouse,  noun,  flower  (Eariy  Mid,  Fug,  spuse,  nun,  flur)  : 
but  nephew  with  eu  (neveu^  nepotem), 
F,  ^tu  Loss  uY  u  OR  w  FROM  qu  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Oi<i  F.  quart  (quartum),  qaitier 
(quietare),  with  qu^kw.  Mod,  F,  quart*  quitter,  with 
qu=k.  In  Walloon^  the  w  is  preserved,  couir,  cuitter ; 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Etujlkh  quart,  quit 
F.  gn.  The  w  of  gw  seems  to  have  been  lost  earliePi  EnfjIUh 
having  simple  g — gage  (gage,  oitltT  guage,  Teat,  wadi), 
guise  (guise,  Teui,  wisa), 
F<  oa.  The  change  of  the  diphthong  du  to  uu  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  did  not 
occur  in  Picardy,  where  ^u  became  au^ — cans,  from  the 
older  cous,  cols  (cous,  collos). 

Fugitfih  keeps  ou  distinct  from   uu ;   vault,   for  vaut 
{F.  voute,  vol vi tarn),  soder  (souder,  solidare). 
r.  ie.  Thb  change  of  the  diphthong  *V  to  simple  ^  is 
specially  Anglo- Norman.     In  Old  French  of  the  Con- 
tinent  these   sounds   never   rhyme,    in    English    they 
constantly  do;  and  Englkh  shows,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  simple  vowel^ — fierce  {Old  F.  fiers,  ferus),  chief  (chief, 
caput),  with  ie=iee ;  but  pannier  (punier,  pauarium). 
At   the   beginning  of   the   modern  period,  Parisian 
PMl.  Trami,  lS82<a.4. 
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dropped  the  i  of  i>,  when  preceded  by  ch  or  J — chefi 
abreger  {Ohi  F.  abregier,  abbreviare)  ;  elsewhere,  except 
in  verbs,  ie  is  retained — fier  (ferain)»  pitie  (pietalem). 
F.  au.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  <^?«  changed  to  <»o,  then  to 
6^  its  present  sound,  rendering  maux  {Old  F,  mak 
maloe),  identical  with  mots  (muttos). 

mi  of  eau  underwent  the  same  change,  but  its  e  was 
still  sounded  aa  i?  (e  in  que) ;  in  the  next  century  this 
was  dropped,  making  veaux  {Oki  K  ireels^  vitelloa), 
identical  with  vaux  (vals,  valles), 

A  still  later  change  is  the  GEK:KRAt*  loss  or  tsk 
VOWEL  (written  e)  of  uNAccExrED  final  svllablei 
This  vowel  preserved  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  sound 
9,  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in  Early  Old  French. 
In  later  Anglo-Norman,  the  final  ^  (like  every  other 
sound)  was  treated  exactly  as  the  same  sound  in  Middle 
English,  Le.  it  came  to  be  omitted  or  retained  at  pleasimb 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  disappeared*  In  Old  Frenck 
the  loss  of  the  final  a  was  confined  to  a  Jew  worda  and 
forms.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  before  a  vowel  5?fii- 
eral/y  disappears ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  s  afWr 
an  unaccented  vowel  and  in  the  syllable  eni  aAer 
a  vowel,  does  the  same.  Avoient  had  two  syUableSi 
as  now  (avaient),  but  in  Old  French  three  syllables  (ai 
X.  habebant).  These  pheoomena  occur  much  earlier  in 
the  Anglicized  French  of  England- — fourteenth  centurt 
aveynt  {Old  R  aveient).  But  the  universfii  loss  of  the 
final  e  did  not  take  place  in  French  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  general  loss  of  final  conaonaats* 

Orthography, 

All  combinations  of  vowel- letters  represented  dipKthi 
Thus  ai=a  followed  by  i;    oh  =  6u   or   on;    w*^ either 
(Anglo-Norman  wf),  or  i/$;  and  similarly  with  the  othen — 
e*,  €U,  oif  iu,  iej  ae,  (a?),  and  the  triphthong  i>«. 

Tlie  dropping  of  silent  s,  the  distinction  of  close  and 
open  e  by  acute  and  grave  accents^  and  the  restriction  of  i 
and  u  to  vowel-sounds,  and  of  J  and  v  to  consonant-sounds, 
are  due  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  replaceraent  of  ot\  where  it  had  a&sumed  the  value  ^, 
by  m\  did  not  begin  till  the  lust  century,  and  was  not  the 
rule  till  the  present  one. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  chnogea  in  French  epelliDg 
have  been  verj^  small.  Modern  French  is  as  unphonetic  as 
English,  and  has  even  lost  some  characteristics  of  the  old 
lang-uage  which  English  has  preserved.  Indeed^  English 
preserves  many  features  of  French  orthography,  such  as 
the  use  of  c  for  the  sound  of  *,  of  ^  (i)  for  the  sound  dzh^ 
of  V  {u)  for  V  (which  was  written  /  in  A.S.),  of  ch  for  ish, 
w  for  the  runic  letter  having  the  same  value,  and  of  qu  for  cw^ 

In  Jforman,  the  Old  French  6  had  become  very  like  «,  and 
in  Etiglkh  went  entirely  into  it ;  o,  which  was  one  of  ita 
French  signs,  then  came  to  be  often  used  for  u  in  English^ 
(come  for  curae). 

JJ  having  often  in  Old  French  its  Modern  French  value, 
was  so  used  in  Etffflkh^  and  replaced  the  Old  English  (A.  S.) 
p  (busy  for  by  si,  M*  E.  brud  for  bryd) ;  and  y  was  oft^n  used 
for  I  {day  for  dai). 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  on  had  come  to  represent 
u  in  France,  it  was  borrowed  by  Englhh,  and  used  for  the 
long  sound  of  that  vowel  (sour  for  stir)  ;  and  //*/,  which  had 
come  to  mean  simply  g  hard,  was  occasionally  used  to  re- 
present the  sound  g  before  i  and  e  (guess  for  gesse). 

Some  of  the  early  modern  etymological  spellings  were 
imitated  in  English^  as  in  the  words  phlegm^  author. 


Mr*  Nicol  has  also  contributed  the  following  valuable 
articles  to  the  Philological  Society's  Transactions.  On  the 
diphthong  au^  Transactions  for  1877-9,  p.  562 ;  on  some 
points  in  Early  English  pronuncialiou,  p,  vi  (of  the  same 
volume) ;  on  some  English  derivations,  p.  xii  (of  the  same) ; 
on  Middle- English  Orthography,  p.  ix ;  on  Old  French 
Labial  Vowels,  Tranaiictions  for  18T*i-4,  p*  77. 

There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J,  Payne,  on  The  Norman 
Element  in  tlie  spoken  and  written  English  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  our  Provincial 
Dialects,   in   the  Transactions  for    1868-9,   pp.  352—449. 
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^^^^B        Some  remarka  upon  this  article  will  be  found  in  Mr. 

A.  J.I 

^^^B         Ellis's  Early  English  PronunciatLon,  p.  438.      Mr.  Ellis  bM 

^^^^1        also  inyestigated  the  proounciation  of  the 

Norman- French 

^^^H              and   ei 

in    the    same 

work,   pp.   450 — 459;    with 

aoma 

^^^H         xemarka  upon  Norman  and  English  rhymes,  pp.  460 — 16(). 

^^^^H             For  frequent  aid  throughout  this  little  work  I  am  especiallT 

^^^^^       indebted  to 

my  father,  at  whose  suggestion 

I  first  undertook 

^^^H         it,  and  without  whose  aid  I  could  not  have  completed  it 

•     1 

Anglo- Febnch  Vowbls. 

J 

^^^^^H 

ab— ak. 

■ 

^^^HF^                           FRENCH. 

HID.   BNGLIBH.                    ItOBSRK. 

PROSrUNCIATtOSr.     1 

^^^H 

abbeie 

ahhy 

ffibi 

^^^H         abbesae 

abbesse 

Men 

sebes 

^^^^V          gaber 

gabhea 

gab 

ga?b 

^^^^1 

habit 

habit 

hcebit 

4 

^^V^          action 

action 

action 

iecshdn 

^^m              detractiun 

detraction 

detraction 

ditn&cahan 

^H 

Bak 

Mack 

8880 

^H               Bacrtgae 

eacrififte 

iotrijics 

aeecri&is 

1 

^^m                fittacher 

attachen 

attach 

ffitffich 

^H                bachelor 

bachelor 

bachelor 

beechilar 

^^m               adLimaat 

adamant 

adam&ni 

aadotment 

^^B               advent 

advent 

advmi 

tedv^nt 

U 

^^^^_          adversaric 

adversarie 

adcenar^ 

aedvarsari 

^^^^^           fmtfran 

saiTran 

sajfron 

scpfran 

^^F             agates 

agate 

agaie 

©get 

^^1               dragun 

dragoun 

dragon 

dra^gan 

li 

^H               majeste 

maJLtste 

nmjmti/ 

maejesti 

^^m               hakeney 

hakeney 

hackney 

hiecni 

^^m               makerel 

nwikerel 

mackerel 

al. 

nuccaral 

^H               aBegorie 

allegorie 

alkgory 

»legori 

M 

^^m               alom 

alom 

alum 

selam 

^^B               halaunce 

halaunce 

balance 

boeldus 

^H                chalenge 

chalenge 

challenge 

cha?lenj 

^^H               chalice 

chalice 

chalice 

chu?liB 

34 

^^H               galie 

galie 

galkjf 

g«li 

^H               galoper 

galopen 

gaJl^ 

g»lop 

^^1               galoun 

galoun 

gallon 

gselan 

^^^^H          maladie 

maladie 

malady 

mteladi 

tt 

^^^^H 

malice 

malice 

mo&lis 

^^^^H          mallard 

mallard 

mallard 

mielard 

^^^^P 

pale  is 

palace 

paries 

^^^^^          tak^nt 

talent 

talent 

teelant 

U 

^^B                taloun 

taloim 

talon 

taelan 
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rilOHtTKCtATtOI«.                       ^B 

vallee 

valeie 

v&lhif 

va^li 

^H 

valour 

valour 

valour 

vajlar 

^^ 

value 

value 

value 

vfielyu 

36              ^J 

alblastre 

alblast 

arblaat 

aarblast 

^1 

alemaundo 

alemaunde 

almtmd 

aamsnd 

^^1 

palmy 
palmer 

palme 
palmer 

palm 
palmer 

paam 
paaiDor 

40            ^1 

alter 

alt^T 

altar 

ooltor 

1 

assalt 

assidt 

assault 

os<jolt 

^^M 

tlefalto 

deicalte 

default 

def^lt 

^^M 

fakouu 

faui:oun 

falcQfi 

fbocan 

^H 

fab 

fals 

fahe 

fools 

^^1 

palfrey 

palfrey 

palfrey 

pbolM 

^1 

malencolye 

malcncolie 

m$l&n€h>lif 

melaucoli 

H 

r    champion 
clamour 

aitt. 

H 

cbampion 
clamour 

champion 
clamour 

cbaempian 
cloemor 

^1 

damage 
daraoysele 

daraago 
daaioiflel 

damans 
damsel 

da^racg 
diemztjl 

1 

examiner 

exammen 

examine 

exGBmm 

^H 

^amiiiie 
bamelet 

gram  air© 
hamelet 

gramnmr 
h&mUt 

gtmmQf 
lijemlet 

H 

larapc 
lamprey 

lampe 
lamprtjy 

lamp 
lamprey 

Ifpmp 
Itempri 

^M 

ensample 

eusampk 

mmph 

saampol 

an. 

H 

abaniioner 

abandonen 

abandon 

^baendoti 

^1 

ancostre 

anceatre 

amestor 

flensfst^r 

I 

anguisae 

aaguise 

anguish 

ajngwish 

60                    1 

anys 

anb 

anise 

wms 

■ 

ban 

ban 

ban 

bffin 

1 

banere 

ban ere 

Banner 

bcenar 

^^1 

bani  {pp.) 

bauishen 

banish 

baBukk 

^1 

blanc 

blank 

blank 

bllEUC 

^^B 

bhmdir 

blamli&en 

blandiih 

blandish 

■ 

blanket 

blanket 

blanket 

bltencet 

^^H 

brand 

brand 

hrand  (sword) 

bnend 

^H 

canevac6 

taaevas 

canvas 

cffinvaa 

^^^1 

clianel 

cbanel 

channel 

cbsBiidl 

i 
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an  (eaiUmiisd). 


FKBTCH. 

firanchue 

gangle  («.) 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planete 

rancler  {v.) 

tannonr 

vanite 


KID.    KfOtUH. 

franchiae 

jangle 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planete 

ranclen 

tannonr 

vanite 


frgnehi$0 

jangle 
language 
languor 
manner 
maneian 
mantle 

pan 

paniry 

-planet 
rankle 
tanner 
vanity 


PBosmrcfATioy. 
fraenchaiz 
jaengl  1% 

lseng;wij 
laBng-^ar 
mflenar 


msentl 

paen 

psentri 

plaenet 

raencl 

tsenar 

vseniti 


76 


80 


avancer 

avantage 

cbancerie 

comand  («.) 

dance  («.) 

demand  («.) 

encbantier 

enhancer 

grant  {$,) 

lance 

transe 


avancen 

avantage 

chancerie 

comand 

dance,  dannce 

demand 

enchanten 

enhancen 

grant 

lance 

transe 


advance 

advantage 

chancery 

command 

dance 

demand 

enchant 

enhance 

grant 

lance 

trance 


cedvaans 

sedvaantej 

chaane^ii 

camaand 

daans 

demaand 

enchaant 

enhaans 

graant 

laans 

traans 


84 


88 


9) 


danter  danten,  daunten  daunt 

espandre  spaunen  epawn 

vanter  (a)vaunten  vaunt 


docmt 
spoon 
Toont 


96 


manace 

manace 

menace 

ap. 

menas 

baptesme 

baptem 

baptism 

bcBptizm 

cappe 
chapele 
chapelein 
chapitre 

cappe 
chapele 
chapelein 
chapitre 

cap 
chapel 
chaplain 
chapter 

ar. 

caep 
chcepl 
obapplen 
cba^ptar 

arc 
archer 

arc 
archer 

arc 
archer 

aac 
aachor 

anner  (r.) 

armen 

arm 

aam 

armour 

armour 

armour 

aaraar 

arsun 

arsun 

arson 

aasdu 

100 


104 


108 
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^1 

ar 

{emtimted)* 

H 

FRENCH. 
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wmmnasmom,               ^^| 

art 

.     art 

art 

aat 

^^1 

barbour 

barbour 

Barber 

baabsr 

^^1 

barre 

barre 

bar 

baa 

^^1 

bargame 

btirguin 

bargain 

baagen 

112               ^H 

bfljge 

barge 

barffe 

baaj 

^H 

CATcaa 

carcas 

carcase 

caacos 

^^H 

carfeux 

carfourkes 

carfax 

caatex 

^^1 

carpenter 

mrpenUiT 

carpenter 

caapentar 

^1 

cart« 

carte 

card 

caad 

^^H 

chnr 

char 

car 

caa 

■ 

ch^ge 

charge 

charge 

chaaj 

^^1 

chajme  («.) 

cbarme 

charm 

chaam 

120              ^H 

cliartre 

chartre 

charter 

cboatar 

^^1 

dart 

dart 

dart 

daat 

^^1 

departir 

departen 

depart 

dipaat 

^H 

garde 

gsrfle 

guard 

gaad 

124               ^H 

ganlin 

gaidin 

ffard^n 

gaaiian 

V 

ganiement 

gurnement 

parmeni 

gaament 

^^B 

garter 

garter 

garUr 

guator 

^^H 

banli 

haidy 

hardy 

baadi 

^1 

larder 

larder 

lard^ 

laadar 

^H 

large 

large 

large 

laaj 

^^1 

marbr© 

marbro 

marhh 

maabl 

^^1 

marche 

marcbe 

march  fho  undaryj  maach 

^H 

march  is 

luarkis 

marqttU 

miiacwia 

^^H 

iiiaix*8chal 

mareschal 

marthal 

maaahol 

^^H 

mareys 

marejrs 

marsh 

maash 

^H 

luartir  («.) 

martir 

martyr 

maator 

136              ^H 

parcelo 

parcele 

parcel 

paaftdl 

^^1 

parcenere 

pjircenere 

partfter 

paatnar 

^^^^1 

pardoim 

pardoun 

pardon 

paaflou 

^^^^1 

parlement 

parlement 

parliament 

paalamant 

^H 

part 

part 

part 

paat 

^^1 

partie 

partie 

partg 

,  paati 

^^ 

■oarlet 

scarlet 

scarlet 

ecaalet 

1 

apparaill 

aparail 

apparel 

aepflerel 

144                      1 

baniijie 

baraine 

barren 

bee  ran 

H 

barile 

barile 

barrel 

baeral 

^J 

baroun 

baroun 

baron 

baeran 

^H 

carier 

carien 

carry 

csBri 

^1 

cariage 

cariiige 

carriage 

c»re| 

cffira 

^^1 

Carole 

Carole 

carol 

^^1 

caruine 

caroine 

carrion 

cffiririn 

^^H 

charette 

charette 

chariot 

chEeriat 

152               ^^ 

i. 

charite 

chardg 

cha&riti 

i 
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ar  {continued). 


FRBNCK. 

clare 

garauntie 

gamison 

manage 

parocbe 


MID.    BirOIJSH. 

clarre 

garauntie 

gamison 

manage 

pariscbe 


claret 

guarantee 

garrieon 

marriage 

parieh 


PKOXUirCXAXIQS. 

clseret 
gaerantii 
gserisdn  156 

mserej 
paerish 


^  agard 
garderobe 
quart 
quarter 
rew.arder 

agard 

warderobe 

quart 

quarter 

rewarden 

award 

wardrobe 

quart 

quarter 

reward 

owhodL 

woadroab 

cwbat 

cwbatar 

riw!»3d 

160 

garenne 
guarant 
quarel 

warenne 

warant 

quarel 

warren                 woren 
warrant                woront 
quarrel                 cwbral 

164 

desclarer 
escarcete 
parent 
Tariance 

declaren 
Bcarcete 
parent 
variance 

declare 
ecarcity 
parent 
variance 

dicl^dr 
sc^asiti 
X>earant 
v^rians 

168 

darce 

darce 

dace 

d^is 

marchant 

marchant 

merchant 

marchant 

172 

amasser 

bastard 

chastete 

jaspe 

vassal 

facoun 

passiun 

amassen 

bastard 

chastete 

jaspre 

vassal 

fasoun 

X)a8sioun 

as. 

amass 
bastard 
chastity 
jasper 
vassal 
fashion 
passion 

amees 

baestard 

chaestiti 

jaespar 

vaesl 

faDshan 

paBshan 

176 

baame 

passer 

piastre 

paatour 

pasture 

rascaylle 

basme,  baume 

passen 

piastre 

pastour 

pasture 

rascaile 

halm 

pass 

plaster 

pastor 

pasture 

rascal 

baam 

paas 

plaastar 

paastar 

paastyar 

raascl 

180 
184 

^^"                   ANGLO 

-FHEKCH    VOWEL-SOUNDS. B. 

M.    SKEAT. 

^1 

at 

—ax. 

H 

P&BNCH. 

MID.  BNOUea. 

MODERN. 

PRONUNCIATION.                      "^^^J 

"bataile 

bataile 

haith 

bietl 

■ 

batrc 

bateren 

hatUr 

bffit^r 

H 

chatel 

cbatel 

chatteU 

cha-tl(z) 

188             m 

miitire 

matcre 

mutUr 

raictar 

^^H 

m  at  i  lies 

matines 

matins 

nifDtiiiz 

^^^k 

statu re 

stature 

stature 

stfBtyer 

^^H 

etatut 

Rtatut 

Haiute 

Btietyuut 

^H 

grarel 

gravel 

gravel 

graevl 

^H 

asTage 

Bavage 

aatfaff0 

sffivej 

^^H 

taverae 

taveme 

tmem 

taevarn 

^^^1 

travail 

travail 

travail 

trtevel 

^H 

travi^rser 

tmverscn 

trav^M 

trsevars 

^^H 

muxime 

maximo 

maxim 

mtexim 

^^^1 

tax 

tax,  taxe 

tax 

taex 

^^ 

laite 

laite 

a. 

hity 

miti 

^H 

fiible 

fable 

fable 

feibl 

^^H 

la  bur 

labour 

Idhour 

leibar 

^^H 

table 

table 

tabid 

tuibl 

^^H 

Taaein 

bacin 

bmin 

beisn 

204            ^H 

chace  (a.) 

chace 

chnas 

cbeis 

^^H 

embracer 

embracen 

embrace 

embrt'is 

^^1 

ealticer 

enlacen 

enlace 

enleis 

^^1 

espace 

space 

spa€& 

spuis 

^^1 

face 

face 

face 

feis 

^^^^H 

gmce 

grace 

gm^ 

greia 

^^^^H 

mace 

mace 

mace 

me  19 

^^^^^H 

mac  an 

maaoun 

maaon 

meisu 

^^^H 

place 

place 

place 

pie  is 

^^^^H 

trace 

trace 

troi'e 

tr^i8 

^^^^H 

naciun 

nacioun 

nation 

ueisbau 

^^^1 

oblacioTin 

oblacioiin 

oblation 

obliisb^n 

216            ^H 

patience 

patience 

paliettee 

peiBbans 

^^H 

wafre 

wafre 

wafer 

wdifar 

^^H 

ague 

ague 

agm 

eigyu 

^^H 

aage 

aage,  age 

m 

H. 

^H 

cage 

cage 

cage 

coij 

^^H 

engager 

engagen 

engage 

engeij 

^^H 

estage 

stage 

atage 

Bteij 

^^H 

gage 

gage 

gage 

g'^ij 

^H 

page 

page 

fhige 

P^ij 

^^H 

rage 

rago 

rage 

reij 

^^H 

wage 

wage 

wage 

weij 

^^^^ 

lake 

lake 

lake 

16ik 

^H 

alien 

alien 

alien 

allien 

■ 

«?• 


tAM9it$  {^$,) 

tttmt$ 
miiyii 

iilmpa 
(tliHJMm 

MuMouu 


bUtmen 
chambre 

dume 

fliik;laimen 

fame 

flttmbe,  flamme 

canin 

an^ol 

ONtrungcn 

ohupo,  ottpe 

OHpon 

ONrfip 

st(ipto 

iibufien 

hUHO 

blttsoun 

CUMO 

ovuaioun 
huMo 

pttHto 

tajitou 
dvlvito 

>i»'  war 


Mr 


9€le 
hUme 

claim 
dame 
disclaim 
fame 
flams 
canine 
angel 
estrange 
cape 
capon 
escape 
staple 
abase 
base 
blazon 
case 

case  (box) 
eresiim 
haste 
pojtte 

^*M*ie 
abate 

debate 

44i.ite 

TniTtMie 
matmn 

HUCSUt 

'ftf-'fur 


befl 
mefl 

T€il 

bleim 

cheimbar 

cleixn 

deim 

diacleiiii 

f^m 

fleini 

ceinain 

6injel 

estr^inj 

ceip 

ceipan 

esc^ip 

steipl 

eb^is 

be  is 

bleizn 

c^is 

ceis 

eveizhan 

heist 

peist 

t^ist 

weist 

db^it 

deit 

dibeit 

esteit 

peitent 

pie  it 

nfit 

traeosleit 

mcitr^ei 

p^itr»iL 

iitricii^jr 

v>iv 

tviv  >r 

ntivi 


2SS 


236 


240 


244 


248 


252 


256 


260 
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P&BIfCB. 

MID.   BMOLIBH.                   MODBBN. 

PRONVIIOIATXON. 

treble 

treble 

treble 

trebl 

effect  («.) 

effect 

effect 

effect 

276 

I)eck 

pek 

peck 

pec  ^ 

record 

record 

record 

recood 

rectour 

rectour 

rector 

recter 

secund 

second 

second 

secand 

280 

affection 

affection 

affection 

9fecshan 

correctioun 

correctioun 

correction 

corecshan 

electioun 

electioun 

election 

clecsban 

fleccher 

fleccher 

Jleteher 

flechar 

284 

creditour 

creditour 

creditor 

creditar 

medler 

medlen 

meddle 

medl 

nefu 

neveu 

nephew 

neviu 

legat 

legat 

legate 

leget 

288 

eglenter 

eglentier 

eglantine 

eglsButain 

negligence 

negligence 

negligence 

neglijens 

alleger 

allegen 

allege 

alej 

plegge 

plegge 

pledge 

plej 

292 

abregger 

abreggen 

abridge 

abrij 

el. 

celle 

celle 

cell 

sel 

celer 

celer 

cellar 

selar 

compeller 

compellen 

compel 

campel 

296 

deluge 

deluge 

deluge 

deliuj 

elefant 

elefant 

elephant 

elephant 

felon 

felon 

felon 

felan 

geluse 

jelous 

jealous 

jelas 

300 

melodie 

melodie 

melody 

meladi 

prelat 

prelat 

prelate 

prelet 

appel 

apel,  apeel 

appeal 

apiil 

pelerin,  pelrin 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

804 

* 

em. 

assembler 

asemblen 

assemhle 

esembl 

attcmpter 

atempten 

attempt 

etemt 

blemir 

blemisen 

bleminh 

blemish 

contempt 

contempt 

contempt 

cantemt 

808 

emperur 

emperour 

emperor 

emparar 

gemme 

gemme 

gem 

jem 

membre 

membre 

member 

membar 

68* 
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em 
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PRBNCH. 

KID.   BN0LI8H. 

MODBBir. 

PBOmTMGlATiaS. 

xncmorie 

memorie 

memory 

xnemari 

m 

reaembler 

resemblen 

reeemhle 

rizembl 

tempest 

tempest 

tempest 

tempest 

temple 

temple 

temple 

tempi 

temprer 

tempren 

temper 

temper 

316 

trembler 

tremblen 

tremble 

trembl 

emboscher 

enbuschen 

ambueh 

embuah 

en. 

estendard 

standard 

etantUn-d 

etsBudaod 

renc 

renk 

rank 

nenk 

320 

beneax 

benefet 

heneJU 

benefit 

beneicon 

beneijK>n 

henison 

benizan 

penance 

penance 

penamee 

pen^is 

tenant 

tenant 

temmnt 

t^iant 

324 

tenement 

tenement 

tenement 

tenement 

tetmr 

tenour 

ten^ 

tenar 

tenure 

tenure 

tenure 

tenj^ar 

comencer 

comenc^i,comd^  tmanmmm 

camens 

328 

detenee 

ie/enee 

defens 

e^mteneioon 

centeneioon 

OMffemiiam 

emtenshan 

monown 

menoioun 

wtenfwn 

menshan 

ix^noion 

pensjoun 

pem*um 

penshan 

382 

amonder 

amonden 

tfMTfMf 

amend 

atton^iiY* 

attendon 

s^end 

etend 

vU\vntlrt> 

de5»i>eDiit-n 

d^fifrmd 

desrnd 

^W|>oi>ire 

dcspenden 

spend 

336 

vx^ndr^^ 

Tvodon 

f^Nf 

vend 

CtltTTtilie 

cumire 

emmitv 

enTniti 

or«4nr«e 

^r.cir*e 

emfine 

enjin 

vx^niiir*4.v 

vt^rcftDoe 

prmcfttsmfip 

-nenjans 

340 

wrii^%Ti 

XYT.i^-fll 

rtrnxMrn 

venxdn 

|vriT>c 

ptsii>e 

prm 

pen 

v>^nsi;T<p 

<v-ii«tTr 

(nm^furf 

£«nshar 

^T)<»»"icrje 

OTJ^WOTDe 

ernttpm 

ensain 

344 

V^tfcTl^ 

ofFf'Uoe 

iifrnfie 

ofcais 

«»orj3t 

«*I3$ 

urMf 

fims 

Tf^r.Ti 

TfU< 

Um^ 

tens 

*W'n^7iTit 

J»TCfiT.t» 

rw'vua'wsp 

^•piTpntis 

348 

iis!?^>r,l 

fc^T.T 

CKKfmx 

jc^«nt 

*.,r^r,:A 

JitT/'T.rik 

4nirf*rKr.9r 

ootbectic 

*XVT.TtRTt 

jLVfT.rtrf 

4f0rf90.Tttrf 

^dx-emchair 

OAu^^oT^tir 

^-^.cn-^iUT^a: 

rtmema 

canseLl 

35i 
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FREKCH. 

MTO.    EHOL18H.                    MODEfiJT. 

r»OKUKClATIOX, 

^^ 

entrer 

entrcn 

enter 

ent.^r 

fl 

pleiite 

plonte 

plenty 

plcuti 

^H 

eentenca 

sentence 

smtmce 

stnteiis 

^^1 

tente 

tento 

tent 

tent 

356 

^^ 

Tent6 

Tente 

vent  (sale) 

vent 

J 

envie 

envie 

tf/iry 

envi 

^^H 

denzeb 

denzein 

denizen 

denizan 

■ 

amenuser 

amenuscn 

mmish 

tninish 

360 

encens 

encena 

incense 

insens 

^^1 

menestral 

minstml 

minstrel 

minstral 

^^M 

menever 

menever 

miniptr 

minivor 

1 

arenger 

areEgen 

arranffe 

or^inj 

364 

' 

ep,  eq. 

aecopter 

acccpten 

accept 

acsopt 

^H 

ceptre 

cepti-e 

sceptre 

flepter 

^^1 

deputee 

depute 

deputy 

depfu  ti 

^^1 

excepcion 

excepcioim 

exeeptum 

ecsepslieii 

d68 

^^H 

lepart 

lepard 

leopard 

lepdsd 

^^1 

lepra 

lepre 

leper 

lepar 

2 

trepet 

trevet 

tnvet 

trivet 

equite 

equite 

^quiiff 

equiti 

372 

em. 

a^^^^^H 

desert 

desert 

denert 

dezoot 

. 

^H 

fesaont 

femiunt 

phemant 

fezrint 

^H 

present 

present 

present 

prezant 

^H 

rescouBo 

rescous 

rescue 

reaciu 

376 

^^^1 

leacoun 

lessoun 

lesson 

leaan 

^^^^1 

trespas 

trespas 

trespau 

trespas 

^^^H 

yespre 

veepre 

vesper 

Tespar 

^^^^H 

asaessoTir 

assessour 

asseseor 

osesar 

380 

^^^1 

coufeaser 

confessen 

confess 

canfes 

^^1 

destresce  (*.) 

diBtresse 

distress 

distres 

^H 

exceaao 

excesse 

excess 

exes 

^^M 

meflaage 

message 

messa^s 

mesQJ 

384 

^H 

mca 

messa 

tness 

mes 

^^H 

presse 

presae 

press 

pres 

^^1 

redresser 

redressen 

redress 

redrea 

^^1 

yessel 

vessel 

vessel 

veBBl 

388 

J 
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depreflnon 

depreaaioim 

itprMiim 

nirewfair 

oppreaaioiiii 
lefi'eflcheiL 

rsfrfih 

epreahaiL 

MMion 

aeaaioim 

Mtfiaii 

aedm           m 

arart 

areaten 

#mntt» 

orert 

chertaine 

cheataine 

W#^^rB^^  ^^^HntM 

oheanot 

destmee 

deatiiie 

de§iinv 

deatini 

g€tte 

g€ate 

jmt 

jest                 S96 

molester 

moleaten 

moUit 

moleat 

questioii 

queetioim 

fumiiom 

questyan 

requeate 

requeate 

rtfun^ 

ziqnest 

Terestre 

rereaten 

r^vui 

TvretA             4M 

Tester 

▼eaten 

9Ui 

T«et 

meeaage 

meanage 

aMCMMMtf 

mesne] 

meeiue 

meaue 

MMmrw 

xnesbar 

treaor 

treaor 

iraoiUM 

treshar           404 

Teas 

▼eche 

vMk 

▼ech 

deacord 

discord 

di§e9rd 

^SmAhd 

deataimoe 

distaunoe 

diHm^e$ 

diatena 

enqneste 

enqueste 

inquui 

inquest          408 

kaaide 

lesaide 

UtMrd 

lizetd 

meechief 

meschief 

mt9okirf 

miachif 

meaoreant  (« 

if.)  mescreant 

•miicremU 

miscsDoiit 

abef^ser 


abessen 


abate 


ob&B 


419 


et— ex. 


abettement 

dette 

diBcretion 

later 

lettre 

metal 


abetment 

dette 

discrecioim 

{'etten 
ettre 
metal 


ahstmeni 
debt 

dieeretum 
jet 
letter 
metal 


abetmant 

dot 

diacreahan 

jet 

letar 

metal 


416 


nette  {adj.)  net  (?) 


neat^  net 


niity  net 


brevete 

brevete 

brevity 

breviti 

420 

crevace 

crevace 

crevice 

crevia 

evidence 

evidence 

evidence 

evidana 

lever 

lovien 

levy 

lovi 

levcro 

leveret 

leveret 

levaret 

4S4 

Bovcror 

severen 

sever 

sevar 

texture 

texture 

texture     • 

textyar 
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FRENCH. 

MID.  BNOLIBH.                   MODBBN. 

PBONTJNCIATION, 

agrcable 

agreable 

agreeable 

egriiebl 

decre 

decree 

decree 

decrii 

428 

deitet 

deite 

deity 

dii.iti 

globe 

glebe 

glebe 

gliib 

precept 

precept 

precept 

priisept 

breche 

breche 

breach 

briich 

432 

Becrei 

secree 

secret 

siicret 

cedre 

cedre 

cedar 

siidar 

credence 

credence 

credence 

criidsns 

empleder 

empleden 

implead 

impliid 

436 

pleder 

pleden 

plead 

pliid 

proceder 

proceden 

proceed 

prosiid 

bef 

beef 

beef 

biif 

bref 

bref 

brief 

briif 

440 

feffer 

fetfen 

fief 

fiif 

asseger 

assegen 

besiege 

besiij 

egle 

egle 

eagle 

iigl 

egre  (ad;.) 

egre 

eager 

iigor 

444 

megre  {adj.) 

megre 

meagre 

miigar 

legioun 

legioun 

legion 

liijon 

region 

regioun 

region 

riijan 

bek 

bek 

beak 

biik 

448 

conceler 

concelen 

conceal 

consiil 

reveler 

revelen 

reveal 

riviil 

tele 

tele 

teal 

tiil 

vel 

vecl 

veal 

viil 

452 

femele  {adf,) 

femele 

female 

fiimeil 

seniour 

seniour 

seignor. 

siinyor 

cesser 

cessen 

cease 

siis 

doces 

deces 

decease 

disiis 

456 

descres 

decres 

decrease 

dicriis 

demesne 

demesne 

demesne 

dimiin 

empescher 

apechen 

impeach 

impiich 

reles  («.) 

reles 

release 

riliis 

460 

resoun 

resoun 

reason 

riizn 

treson 

tresoun 

treason 

triizn. 

beste 

beste 

beast 

biist 

feste 

feste 

feast 

fiist 

464 

encrestre 

encresen 

increase 

incriis 

eschete 

eschete 

escheat 

eschiit 

fet 

feet 

feat 

fiit 

feture 

feture 

feature 

fiityar 

468 

retail  («.) 

retail 

retail 

riiteil 

IPH 

^M 

■ 
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MODEKK, 

TnoinrxcLMSSos*     | 

^^T            retrete 

retrete 

retreat 

ritriit 

^H              tretiz 

tretis 

freatiee 

triitiz 

^^M             aeliever 

acheven 

achiep^ 

echiiv 

471 

^H              achevemcnt  («.) 

acbevement 

achievement 

ochiivment 

^^1               chev^jtain 

cheftain 

chieftain 

ehiiftela 

^^M              fevre 

fever 

fever 

fiivor 

^H              grevaunce 
^H             relerer 

grt^vaimce 
releven 

grievme9 

relieve 

griivdnB 
rilUv 

4T« 

e  {hecoming  h)» 

^^^^       airener 

arenen,  araioen  arraign 

oi4m 

^H              c^eer 

ai'niyen 

affray 

afr^ 

^H              refreaer 

refrc'inea 

refrain 

re f  rein 

4tt 

^H              regne 

regne 

reign 

rtin 

^H 

reine 

rein 

r^in 

^^^            susteaix 

susteneii 

euetain 

BBBthbl 

e  (hemming  i). 

^H              leonesse 

leonesse 

lionese 

laidnea 

4U 

^H              enquere 

enqueren 

entire 

enqnair 

^H              requeiir 

requeren 

require 

riquoir 

BT. 

^H             herbe 

herbe 

herh 

liaab 

^H              amcr^iemeiit 

amercimeiit 

amercement 

omoasmant 

4» 

^H               jnercerie 

mercerie 

mercery 

maasdri 

^H              merci 

merci 

mercg 

maasi 

^H               perche 

percho 
rehorcen 

perch 
rehearu 

poach 

rihoas 

49S 

^H              fiercher 

Berchen 

Moreh 

Sfc^och 

^^H              guerdomn 
^H              vcrdiir 

guerdoun 
verdiire 

guerdm 
verdure 

voadyar 

^H              ayerer 

averren 

aver 

ovoe 

4M 

^H              hen^mito 

heremite 

hermit 

haomit 

^H              nerf 

nerf 

mrve 

naav 

^H              serf 

serf 

ierf 

»eof 

^H               clerge 

clejge 

ehrgy 

cladji 

600 

^H              verge 
^H              merle 

verge 

merle 

verge 

merle  (thrush) 

v^ij 

^H               afermer 

affennen 

affirm 

sDttoom 

^H               cnfermite 

enfermite 

infirmity 

infaemiti 

50< 

^H               oskej-mir 

skirmlsea 

ekirmieh 

skot»mish 

^H               bemiine 

ermine 

ermine 

aamiu 

^^^              seimoun 

eermoun 

eermon 

socmen 
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FRENCH. 

terme 

vennine 

serpent 

deferrir 

enterrer 

errer 

adversite 

persone 

revers 

vers 

certein  (adj,) 

reverter 

vertu 

servaunt 

service 


MID.    ENGLISH. 

terme 

vennine 

serpent 

deferren 

enterren 

erren 

adversite 

persone 

revers 

vers 

certein 

reverten 

vertu 

servaunt 

service 


PB0NI7NCIATION. 


teftn 

vermin- 

eerpent 

defer 

inter 

err 

advereity 

person 

reverse 

verse 

certain 

revert 

virtue 

servant 

service 


team 

vaamin 

soapant 

defaa 

intaa 

09 

advaasiti 

paasan 

rivaas 

voas 

saatan 

rivoat 

vaatiu 

eaavant 

saavis 


508 


512 


516 


520 


clerk 

clerk 

clerk 

claac 

ferme 

ferme 

farm 

faam 

524 

gerlaunde 

gerlaunde 

garland 

gaaland 

gemer 
herneis 

gemer 
herneis 

gamer 
harness 

gaanar 
haanes 

merveille 

merveille 

marvel 

maaval 

528 

perdriz 

pertriche 

partridge 

paatrij 

persone 
serjaunt 

persone 
serjaunt 

parson 
sergeant 

paasan 
saajant 

arere 

arere 

arrear 

ariir 

532 

cler 

cleer 

clear 

cliir 

chere 

chere 

cheer, 

chiir 

fers  {adf\) 

fers 

fierce 

fiirs 

per 

per 

peer 

piir 

536 

percer 

reregarde 

terce 

percen 

reregarde 

terce 

pterce 

rearguard 

tierce 

piirs 

riirgaad 

tiirs 

beril 

beril 

heryl 

beril 

540 

cerise 

cherise 

cherry 

cheri 

merite 

merite 

merit 

merit 

peril 
verite 

peril 
verite 

peril 
verity 

peril 
veriti 

544 

ferrour 

ferrour 

farrier 

faeriar 

querele 

querele 

quarrel 

quoral 

frere 

frere 

friar 

fraiar 

Phil.  Tnof.  IMMwft. 
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Ib-iv. 


FRBXCH. 

KID.    BNOLISH. 

MODBBN. 

PROVUXCIATXOir. 

ribald 

ribald 

ribald 

ribald 

548 

tribute 

tribute 

tribute 

tribynt 

affliccioun 

affliccioun 

affliction 

eflicshan 

vicaire 

vicaire 

viear 

vicar 

victor 

victor 

victor 

victer 

M 

adicion 

addicion 

addition 

odishan 

condicion 

condicion 

condition 

cdndishon 

enricher 

enrichen 

enrich 

enrich 

richesce 

richesse 

richcB 

riches 

556 

tricheiye 

tricherie 

treachery 

trechori 

dignete 

dignete 

dignity 

di^niti 

ignorance 

ignorance 

ignorance 

ig^norans 

pygoun 

pigeon 

pigeon 

P!i?P 

560 

vigile 

vigile 

vigil 

Vljll 

vigur 

vigour 

vigour 

vigar 

bille 

bille 

biU 

hil 

billette 

billette 

billet 

bilet 

564 

diligence 

diligence 

diligence 

dilijens 

piler 

piler 

pillar 

pilar 

pillory 

pilory 

pillory 

pilari 

vilein 

vilein 

villain 

vilan 

56S 

chimenee 

cbiraene 

chimney 

chimni 

image 

image 

image 

imej 

limitc 

limite 

limit 

limit 

simple  {adj.) 

simple 

eimple 

simpl 

572 

affinite 

affinite 

affinity 

afiniti 

contiuuer 

continuen 

continue 

cantinyu 

in  June 

injurie 

injury 

injori 

instance 

instance 

instance 

instons 

576 

ministro 

ministre 

minister 

minister 

oppinion 

opinioun 

opinion 

apinian 

prince 

prince 

prince 

prins 

vynter,  vineter 

vintener 

vintner 

vintnar 

580 

escripture 

scripture 

scripture 

scriptyar 

ospirit 

spirit 

spirit 

spirit 

miracle 

miracle 

miracle 

miracl 

mirreur 

mirour 

mirror 

mirar 

5S4 

issue 

issue 

issue 

isyu 

prison 

prison 

prison 

prizn 

visjige 

visage 

visage 

vizej 

visiter 

visiten 

visit 

visit 

58S 

commission 

commission 

commission 

camishon 

omission 

omissioun 

omission 

omishan 

avisiun 

visioun 

vision 

vizhan 

^H                ANGLO-FREX'CII    VOWKL- SOUNDS, B. 

M.    SKEAT, 

^1 

ib-lv 

(contmrnd). 

^ 

^■^          FRByCH. 

MID.    ENGLISH. 

MODERN. 

rElONU^^C1ATIO!4,                              ^^1 

divistim 

diviaiouu 

division 

clivizhan 

592                ^H 

agistement 

agistement 

agiibnent 

Gjistmont 

^ 

cristicn 

cristien 

ChriUian 

cri!*tirin 

resiflter 

rtjaistcii 

re^iftt 

tazmi 

^^H 

acqaiter 

aquiten 

acquit 

aqait 

596                ^H 

citezein 

citeseia 

cdiun 

ftitizon 

litcre 

litere 

UtUr 

litor 

pite,  pitee 

pite 

pify 

piti 

quite 

quite 

qud 

quit 

600 

qtiitance 

quitance 

quitiafm 

qiiitons 

Titaillo 

vitaille 

victual 

vitl 

chivalrie 

chivulrie 

chivalry 

ebivalri 

deliverer 

deliveren 

deliver 

dolivar 

604 

river© 

rivere 

rivir 

riv^r 

ciraitere 

cimitere 

cemetery 

aemetari 

virgine 

virgiflo 

virgin 

varjia 

affiauDce 

affiaunce 

1. 

efaians 

608 

aliauucc 

aliatmce 

aiitanee 

elaioBs 

cri 

cri 

crt/ 

cnii 

fi-ire 

frien 

fry 

frai 

gyaant,  geaiint 

giaunt,  geant 

ytant 

;ai3Et 
'iiiaa 

612 

liun 

lioua 

lion 

^^fl 

Tiande 

viande 

piand 

vaijnd 

^^H 

libel 

libel 

hbel 

laibl 

^^B 

licen*o 

license 

lieefW0 

iait^ens 

616                       ■ 

Tice 

vice 

vice 

vaia 

I 

aUie 

allie 

ally 

0ki 

1 

client 

clieat 

client 

clairint 

■ 

espier 

espiea 

espy 

espai 

620                 ^M 

esquier 

squicr 

iqmre 

aquair 

^^H 

plier 

pEon 

ph 

plai 

^^1 

quietc  {adj\) 

quiete 

quiet 

quaiat 

^^1 

viele 

viole 

viol 

Taiol 

624                 ^H 

e«trif 

strif 

itfrife 

Btraif 

V 

obligor 

obligen 

oblige 

oblaij 

^M 

asdgner 

af^aignea 

aseiyn 

ffisaiu 

^^1 

signe 

eigne 

aign 

eaia 

628                 ^B 

vigne 

vigne 

mm 

vain 

1 

tigre 

tigre 

tiger 

taigar 

1 

gtjile 

guile 

guile 

gail 

I 

aileDce 

Bilence 

silence 

811  il  ens 

632                 ^M 

prime 

prime 

pritm 

praim 

1 
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1  {imUimmeiy, 

ncnrcs. 

MlOw     ■TOUm. 

.     SOMUI. 

decline  (<•) 

decline 

ieelms 

deriner 

derinen 

dwins 

divain 

eDcliner 

eoclinen 

inditu 

inolftiii 

eflchine 

chine 

chine 

espiiie 
fin(f.) 

spine 
fin 

spiiu  (thorn) 
fine 

Spain 
fain 

line 

line 

line 

minoar 

minoar 

miner 

mainair 

dionr 

crioor 

erier 

craidT 

diocifie 

diociae 

dioeeee 

daioees 

fyole 

Tiole 

pial 

vaial 

prior 
note 

prior 
note 

prior 
riot 

praiar 
raidt 

Tiolence 

Tiolence 

tiolenee 

vaidlens 

cypresce 
disciple 

cipresee 
disciple 

etfpresM 

saiprea 
di^pl 

pipe 
attirer 

pipe 
attiren 

pipe 
aUire 

paip 
etair 

desir 

desir 

denre 

dizair 

enTironner 

environen 

environ 

envairan 

ire 

ire 

ire 

air 

sire 

sire 

•ire 

sair 

tirant 

tirant 

tyrant 

tairant 

assise 

assise 

amte 

esaiz 

avis 

avis 

advice 

edvain 

degiser                 degisen 
despisant  (j>,  |7^.)de8pi8eii 
devise  («.)            devise 

disguise 

despise 

device 

disgaiz 
dispaiz 
divais 

guise 

guise 

guise 

gaiz 

pris 

pris 

price 

prais 

prise 

prise 

prize 

praiz 

rys 
(Usner 

rice,  ryee  (?) 
dinen 

rice 
dine 

rais 
dain 

isle 

isle 

isle 

ail 

visconte 

visconte 

viscount 

Taicaunt 

deUte  («.) 

deUte 

delight 

dilait 

enditer 

enditen 

endite 

endait 

mitre 

mitre 

mitre 

maitar 

reciter 

reciten 

recite 

risait 

syte,  sit 
title 

site 
title 

site  (situation) 
title 

Bait 
taitl 

arriver 

arriven 

arrive 

9raiv 

ivoire 

ivoire 

ivory 

aivari 

revivre 

reviven 

revive 

rivaiv 

636 


640 


644 


648 


652 


6M 


669 


664 


668 


673 


676 


fige 


fige 


fig 


fig 
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H 

rmEKcii. 

Mtt>.   BKGLISn.                   MOBEIUr. 

PBONXniCIATIOX.                           ^^^1 

clienuse 

cliemi&G 

chemke 

shcmiiis 

^^H 

lige  {a^\) 

lige 

Uege 

IHj 

^^^1 

ligeance 

ligeance 

alkpanee 

oliijans 

^^H 

ab— 4»p. 

^H 

obsequies 

ob&equies 

ohnequm 

obsequiz 

^H 

obstacle 

obstacle 

ohHtack 

obatacl 

^^H 

robber 

robben 

rob 

rob 

,^H 

cocodrille 

cocodiillo 

crocodile 

crocodail 

^^H 

doctrine 

doctrine 

doetrim 

doetrin 

^^H 

Occident 

Occident 

ofcident 

oceidcnt 

^^1 

boce 

bocQ 

botch 

boch 

68d                 ^H 

roche 

roche 

rock 

roc 

^^1 

COffjTl 

CO  fin 

coffin 

cofin 

^^H 

cofre 

cofre 

coffer 

cofor 

^^H 

office 

office 

office 

ofis 

^H 

protit 

profit 

profit 

profit 

^^H 

loger 

logen 

lodge 

i^'i 

^^H 

mokcrie 

mokerie 

mockerif 

mocari 

^^H 

college 

college 

college 

colej 

^fl 

columpno 

columpne 

edumn 

cobm 

^^H 

dolour 

doloui' 

duhur 

doldr 

^^^1 

folie 

folie 

JoUg 

foil 

^^H 

jolieto 

j  elite 

joiiiig 

joliti 

^H 

olive 

olive 

uUve 

oliv 

^^^1 

solaz 

solas 

iolace 

soles 

^^H 

acomplir 

aconiplieen 

accomplish 

©complish 

^^H 

comete 

comete 

camet 

comet 

^H 

comun  {adj\) 

comun 

common 

coinan 

^^H 

homage 

homage 

homage 

bomeJ 

^H 

proinesse 

promes 

promiite 

promis 

^^H 

amon  ester 

amonesten 

adtnoniih 

.admonish 

^M 

concord 

conconl 

concord 

concood 

^^H 

con  q  11  ere 

conquerea 

€0nquar 

concor 

^^1 

conscience 

considence 

comciefice 

conshona 

^^^1 

contract 

contract 

contract 

contract 

^M 

contmrie 

contrarie 

contrarg 

contrari 

^^M 

converse  («.) 

converse 

converee 

convsrs 

^^H 

croeicle 

cronicle 

chronicle 

cronicl 

^^H 

lionour 

honour 

honour 

onor 

^H 

tnonstre 

monstre 

tnorisf^ 

monstar 

^^H 

nonage 

nonage 

nonage 

nonej 

^^H 

respondre 

responden 

respond 

respond 

^^1 

copie 

copie 

copg 

copi 

720               ^H 

prophete 

prophete 

prophet 

profet 

^H 

. 

^_^ 

• 

^_^^| 
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or. 


FRENCH. 

MID.   BNGLISH. 

mod: 

divorce 

divorce 

divorce 

force 

force 

force 

Borcerie 

Borcerie 

sorcery 

escorcher 

Bcorchen 

scorch 

porcioun 

porcioun 

portion 

acord  («.) 

acord 

accord 

corde 

corde 

cord 

ordre 

ordre 

order 

forfeit 

forfeit 

forfeit 

forger 

forgen 

forge 

glorie 

glorie 

glory 

orient 

orient 

orient 

pork 

pork 

pork 

forme 

forme 

form 

torment 

torment 

torment 

comere 

comere 

comer 

porpeis 

porpeis 

porpoise 

scorpiun 

Bcorpioun 

scorpion 

cors 

cors 

corpse 

morsel 

morsel 

fnorsel 

desport 

desport 

disport 

morter 

morter 

mortar 

portal 

portal 

portal 

porte 

porte 

port 

portour 

portour 

porter 

resortir 

resorten 

resort 

PSOKUXCIATtOS. 

divoos  (divods) 

fobs  (f 6ds) 

Boosori 

Bcooch 

pooehan 

ocood 

c66d 

bodar 

fobfet 

f  boi 

gloori 

ooriant 

pooc 

ibbm 

tbbmont 

cbonoT 

pobpds 

Bcbbpian 

cbbps 

mbbeal 

dispbbt 

mbbtar 

pbotdl 

pbbt 

pbbtar 

rizbbt 


724 


728 


782 


736 


740 


44 


coruner 

foreste 

oreison 


coroner 

foreste 

oreison 


coroner 

forest 

orison 


coronar 

forest 

orizan 


748 


o»— ov. 


apostle 

apostle 

apostle 

fosse 

fosse 

fosse 

cotun 

cotun 

cotton 

pot 

pot 

pot 

pota«:e 

potage 

pottage 

potii 

potel 

pottle 

novel 

novel 

novel 

province 

province 

province 

provost 

provost 

provost 

oposal 

fos 

cotan 

pot 

potej 

poll 

novl 

provins 

proTast 


756 
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H 
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MID,    BNOLISH* 

MOBSEK. 
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bocher 

bocber 

butcher 

bucbar 

760               ^M 

robous 

robous 

ruhhUh 

rabish 

^1 

bo^e  {fur) 

bog© 

budge 

baj 

^^H 

sodt^ne 

s<idem 

auddm 

BadQn 

^^1 

bokeltT 

bokeler 

buckler 

boclar 

^H 

sojourn 

BOJomTl 

sojourn 

BOjaan 
calar 

^^1 

colur 

colour 

colour 

^^H 

combatir 

pojubaten 

combat 

cambet 

^H 

compiif^ser 

compaasen 

tompass 

C9mp98 

768                    1 

fiomoTuidre 

somounen 

SUM  men 

eamdn 

^J 

trompe 

trompo 

trump 

tramp 

^H 

conduyt 

coiidaji; 

conduit 

candit 

^^^1 

coEfort 

coTifort 

comfort 

carafaat 

772         ^^H 

dongoun 

dongorm 

dungeon 

don j  an 

^^^1 

moneyo 

moneye 

mufiey 

maui 

^^1 

tonel 

tonno 

tun 

tan 

^^1 

sopcre 

BOpore 

supper 

»3|>ar 

^B 

ajorner 

ajomen 

adjourn 

eDdjaan 

^1 

attorae 

attorne 

aUorney 

ietaani 

^^1 

coreltie 

corlue 

curhw 

coaliu 

^^1 

forbir 

forbia^^n 

furbish 

faabish 

^M 

fomir 

foraisen 

furnish 

faanisb 

^^^ 

fonire 

fourrure 

fur 

faa 

^^1 

joraeie 

joraeie 

journey 

jaani 

^H 

BOiice 

Borice 

nwM 

naars 

^H 

iBorine 

inorube 

murrain 

maren 

^1 

botiller 

botiler 

butler 

batlar 

:^^| 

cotillere 

cotilere 

cutler 

collar 

^^1 

reboter 

rebiiten 

rebut 

rib.it 

788              ^1 

moton 

motoim 

mutton 

matan 

^^1 

Botiltee 

sotilk^e 

suhtkiy 

BOtlti 

^^1 

covert 

co?©rt 

eweri 

covaat 

^^H 

estover  (s.) 

estover 

stQP0r 

stavar 

^H 

governer 

governen 

govern 

gavaan 

^^H 

plover 

plover 

plover 

plavar 

^^1 

recoverer 

.recover en 

recover 

ricavar 

^^^1 

dazeiue 

dozeine 

dozen 

dazn 

^H 

O  {hemming  au^  etc). 

■ 

conaeil 

conscil 

counsel 

cauueel 

^^ 

contesse 

c  out  esse 

countsts 

caunt-oa 

■ 

coEtrepleder 

contrepleden 

counterplead 

eainiterpliid 

1 

coroEe 

oorone 

crown 

craua 

800    .                 i 
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O  {hecoming  ail,  ete,)  {eantinued). 


FBBNCH. 

monter 

Boner 

voor 


MID.  SMGUBH. 

mounten 

sounen 

vowen 


MODlBZr. 

mount 
sound 
vow 


PBOirXTHCLAZIOV. 

maunt 
sauiMl 
vau 


acoster 
estorer 
estorie 
restorer 

acosten 
storen 
stone 
restoren 

aeeott 
$tore 
$tory 
restore 

flecobst 

8t66ri 
risto^r 

804 

ahoge 

bote 

fol 

mover 

pover,  povre 

prover 

reprover 

huge 

bote 

fol 

moven 

pouer  (pover) 

proven 

reproven 

huge 

hoot 

fool 

9wve 

poor 

prove 

hiuuj 

buut 

fuul 

muuv 

puur 

pruuv 

ripruuv 

808 
813 

olostre,  cloistre 

cloistre 

cloister 

cloistar 

trofle 

trofle,  trufle 

triJU 

tmifl 

816 

noble 

noble 

luMe 

noubl 

robe 

robe 

f^ 

roub 

abrochcr 

abrochen 

broach 

brouch 

abn>oour 

brooour 

broker 

broucar 

820 

aprxvhier 
cloche,  cloke 

aprvKhen 
cloko 

approach 
cloak 

approueh 
clouc 

dcvocion 

dovocioun 

Jcrotion 

divoushan 

oocyuno 

oc^an 

ooc^m 

oushan 

824 

ivpnvhcr 
ixlur 

r^priKhen 
o^^iour 

reproach 
odomr 

riprouch 
oudar 

cstole 

stole 

*Uc 

stoul 

p^^lctor 
s^>likicr 

pulter 
souldier 

poulterer 
tadaier 

poultarar 
sooljar 

S2S 

moment 

mv^ment 

momemi 

moumant 

c\>iiTr.g,  vvnil 

coning 

coney 

couni 

lionour 

donour 

do%<*r 

dounar 

832 

civv? 

c\>s 

cl<^ 

clous 

dcp^x5^^r 

dc:xy5>en 

depo$e 

dipouz 

cnlrxxwstr 

cntTxivvj^n 

tMSerpa* 

intarpouz 

ixivv^^r 

i\ivc5^n 

^epM^ 

rir-oux 

836 

i\v<:«? 

ov>s:e 

rMwl 

Cv>U5t 

vvs: 

v>>: 

l^ 

boost 

ivxsurne 

Tv^stcme 

P'-*.rem 

poustani 

rvv^:.  rv.>*:e 

res; 

n^MX 

nSust 

»4U 
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^             PBSirCir* 

MIIJ,    ENOLIBlt. 

MODEKN. 

PRONtTNClATIOK.                           ^^| 

cote 

cote 

co^i 

cout 

^^M 

Eotari© 

notarie 

r}4}(ary 

Boutori 

^^H 

BOttJ 

note 

note 

nout 

^^H 

notice 

notice 

notice 

noutis 

^H 

» 

It 

{ithm-ty 

H 

subgit  (#,) 
aubst^neo 

Bubget 
substance 

iuhject 
suhtance 

fisbjcet 
fiabstoiLS 

1 

Buburbe 

suburbe 

sti&urb 

tabaab 

^^H 

tnibler 
bufl*; 

ti'ublen,tiH)ubkii  trouhh 
boclc                     biukh 

trabl 

bad 

^H 

s ace our 

succour 

giicoour 

Boear 

^^^1 

destruccioim 

destrueeioun 

dedruction 

distrocsbon 

V 

ducbe 

ducho 

ditchtf 

daebi 

852                ^J 

hue  he 

bucha 

hthk 

bach 

^^H 

tuclie  (*.) 

toucbo 

touch 

tach 

^^H 

buffe 

buffet 

hujfH 

bafet 

^^1 

ajugger 

ajuggen 

adjndffa 

^M 

^H 

Juge 

juglour 
adulterie 

juge 

jaglour 

adulterie 

judffif 

jitij^hr 

adtdtrry 

Pi 

odoltaii 

^ 

iinDulltir 

annullen 

annul 

eendl 

^M 

bulko 

bulke 

hulk 

bole 

^^H 

nul 

nul 

null 

nsl 

^^1 

vuUur 

Tultur 

vulture 

Tslchar 

^^H 

assumpcion 
autiiiunal 

assumpcioun 
autumn  111 

aufumnal 

esdmpsbaii 
obtemnsl 

^H 

cumpainie 
cncumbrer 

comp^nie 
encumbren 

companii 
mm  m  her 

campoui 
encQinbor 

^1 

bumle,  umble 

bumble 

Jiumhle 

hambl,  ambl  868                ^^M 

numbre 

numb  re 

number 

narabar 

^^1 

gumrae 

sum  mo 

mm 

earn 

^1 

tumberol 

tamberel 

tumbril 

tambril 

^^fl 

juncture 
Imnc 

j nocture 
trunk 

juncture 
trunk 

Jt>nctyur 
troac 

^H 

truucun 

truuRouu 

trunchefm 

tnjnshon 

^^H 

Tiuclc 

uncle 

vncls 

end 

^^H 

babunrTnuce 

babiiudanee 

ahuudanee 

ebaiidons 

^M 

plunger 
cuntree 

plungeu 
cnntree 

plunge 
count  nj 

pljDJ 

contri 

■ 

corruptiun 

corruptioun 

corruption 

carapsbon 

^^1 

ciip« 

cuppe 

cup 

c^p 

^H 

dest-urber 

destarben 

disturb 

dist^ab 

^1 

turbut 

turbut 

turbot 

iDobot 

^^B 

pure  has 

purchaa 

jpurchoiie 

pdachea 

j 

82* 
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U  (short)  {eantmued). 


FRENCH. 

MID.   EXOLI8H. 

MODKBX. 

PROX^XCLIXIO^. 

murdre 

murdre,  morder  murder 

maadar 

8M 

burgeys 

burgeys 

burgesi 

baajes 

escurge 

Bcurge,  scorge 

scourge 

scaaj 

purger 

purgen 

purge 

paoj 

bumir 

burnisen 

i  >urHM 

baaniah 

888 

retumer 

retumen 

return 

ritaan 

turner 

tumen 

turn 

taan 

purport 

purport 

purport 

paapat 

purpre 

purpre 

purpie 

paapl 

892 

burse 

burse 

purse 

paas 

apurtenance 

apurtenaunce 

appurtenance 

opaatenans 

curteisie 

curteisie 

courteeu 

caatezi 

curtine 

cortine,  curtine  curtain 

caatan 

896 

hurter 

hurten 

hurt 

baat 

nurture 

nurture 

nurture 

naaehar 

turtre 

turtle 

turtle 

taatl 

enrage 

eorage 

courage 

carej 

900 

cusin 

cosin 

couein 

cazn 

discussioun 

discussioun 

discussion 

discashan 

nsst^r,  ussher 

usber 

utAcr 

asbar 

acustumer 

acustumen 

accustom 

a^castam 

904 

custume 

custome 

cuetom 

oastam 

fustain,  fusdane  fustain 

fustian 

faetian 

iustiee 

iustiee 

Justice 

ja^tis 

buter 

butten 

hmtt 

b^t 

908 

butun 

Knoun 

button 

btan 

glutun 

glotoun 

OiutUm 

gl->tii 

gutten\  gv^ter 

gv^tere 

'catt^ 

g>lor 

luxurio 

luxurie 

iujury 

l^^cshuri 

912 

zuore 

suen? 

t^Uijar 

sbugar 

buUo 

bulle 

buil  :edict> 

bul 

pullet 

pullet 

pu::et 

pulet 

pulpit 

puIpit^ 

pulpit 

pulpit 

916 

bus!«<lIo 

I  u>cs<  .le 

'bu4lf! 

bushal 

aounipI:<<ii 

acoa.vM5^i: 

actmpW*.\ 

secomplish 

blund  ^.;  5'  ' 

blonvi 

^7t■•%4> 

blond 

cuvon: 

cwtn: 

e-.  n'-f^Ht 

c\>nvant 

920 

ixartun-.ir 

rarfoumcn 

p-"'/'^n 

p^-^foom 

ou*:^  vv*.:>: 

tvurr.ey 

^.'47 

C<K^ 

tun\^y 

;;\r*/» 

ta^ni,  tumi 

nilviir. 

r-v.v^i 

nK»n 

924 

buTv^r 

^;:..:r^> 

^irr^^r^ 

bitaan 

^H                  ANGLO 
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83«             ^1 

THENCn. 

MJU.    K3^0L16K. 

MODERK. 

l^KON-rKCIATION*                        ^^| 

acrii,iienie(^/".] 

acme 

a  rented 

fficruud 

^^H 

anEuite 

annnite 

annuity 

BDniuniti 

^^1 

crut^te 

cruelte 

ct'uelty 

cruuelti 

^H 

duel 

duel 

duel 

diuuel 

^^H 

escbure,  escbuei 

•  eseliueii 

eichew 

escbuu 

^H 

euire 

siien 

iue 

siuu 

^^^1 

tnian 

truant 

truant 

tmuiJEt 

^H 

rubi 

ruby 

ruh^ 

ruubi 

^^1 

crucificr 

crucifiea 

enmfg 

cruusifai 

^^H 

due 

duk 

duke 

diuMc 

^^1 

repiigner 

repugn  en 

repu^ 

repiuun 

936             ^^ 

liumur 

linmour 

humour 

hiuumar 

t  ^1 

plume 

plume 

plume 

pluum 

^H 

nimour 

rnmour 

rumour 

nmnuir 

^^H 

union 

iinien 

union 

iuuninn 

940               ^^ 

nuite 

unite 

unit  if 

iuuniti 

J 

cure 

cure 

cure 

ciuur 

^^fl 

enduror 

endurcn 

endurs 

eniliiiur 

^^1 

jurour 

jurour 

jur&r 

juiirar 

944             ^H 

obscurer 

obscurcn 

objimre 

obsciuur 

^^1 

excuser 

excusen 

ej:cuis0 

extiuuz 

^^^ 

B usance 

nuisance 

nutmnce 

nitiusans 

^^H 

reclus 

reelus 

reclme 

recluus 

^H 

muaike 

musike 

fmmc 

miuuzic 

^^H 

T^fufler 

refufien 

rejuw 

refiuiiz 

^^1 

usage 

usage 

mag0 

iuuztj 

^^H 

usuro 

usure 

murp 

iuuzhrm 

952                    1 

conclusionn 

conclusieun 

conciuMton 

csncluuiibnn 

^^1 

confusioun 

confusioun 

ton/uttion 

c.mfiuuzh^u 

^^1 

effusiouH 

cifusiouB 

ejftmmi 

etiuuzhsm 

^^1 

intrusion 

intruaioun 

intrmwn 

intruuzlinn 

^H 

de^puter 

despiiten 

difipuifi 

dispiiiut 

^^H 

duete 

duote 

dutif 

diuuti 

^^H 

fruit 

fmit 

fruit 

fruut 

^^1 

future 

future 

future 

fiuiicbar 

^H 

muat  iadj\) 

mute 

muU 

niiuut 

■ 

BVitt",  suite 

BUt& 

*uH 

fiiuut 

1 

ctmrd 

couard 

coward 

cauard 

1 

praesce 

preuessG 

promsu 

prauea 

964                     1 

tuaille 

touaille 

iowei 

tllUtil 

^^1 

vuu  (».) 

TOU 

VOtIf 

THU 

^^H 

cu  filler 

CO  u  then 

couch 

cau€li 

^^1 

renun 

renouE 

renown 

rinjiun 

^H 

renuncer 

renuEncen 

rmmnce 

rinauns 

^^1 

unco 

1    ■ 

ounce,  uneo 

ounce 

amis 

1 
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U 

(eonimued). 

ntEHCH. 

MID.  B3fOLI8H.                    MODEBX. 

rwtKnnscLATios. 

abnnder 

abounden 

ahtmnd 

obaimd 

bonder 

boonden 

hound 

baund 

972 

rebondir 

reboanden 

rebound 

libaund 

conseil 

conseil 

counsel 

caunsl 

acunte  (».) 

acounte 

account 

acamit 

encnntre  (».) 

encountre 

encounter 

encanntar 

976 

funteine 

fonntein 

fountain 

faunten 

recnnter 

lecounten 

recount 

licannt 

remnnter 

remounten 

remount 

rimaant 

devnrer 

devouren 

devour 

diTaar 

980 

flur 

flour 

flower 

flaaar 

espnBe 

spouse 

spouse 

spauz 

espuser 

espousen 

espouse 

espauz 

gute 

gonte 

gout 

gaut 

984 

rate 

route 

rout 

raut 

ruele 


rouel 


rowel 


rouel 


ANGLO-FRENCH  DIPHTHONGS. 


ai, 

ay,  ae,  ao. 

FRENCH. 

MID.   ENGLISH.                    MODERN. 

PRONX-NCIATTON. 

alaye 

alaye 

alloy 

oloi 

arayer 

arayen 

array 

orei 

988 

assai 
braver 

assai 
brayen 

a*say 
hray 

SBsei 
brei 

convayer 

delay 

effrai 

conveien 

delay 

etfray 

convey 

delay 

fray 

canvei 

delei 

frei 

992 

jay 
lay 

tl 

lay 

lei 

paie 

paye 

poy 

pei 

996 

praier 

prayen 

pray 

prei 

praye 

preie 

prey 

prei 

rai 
aide 

ray 
aide 

ray 
aid 

rei 
eid 

1000 

waif 

waif 

waif 

weif 

assailir 

assailen 

assail 

aeseil 

bailler 

baillen 

hail 

beil 

bailif 

baiUf 

bailiff 

beilif 

1004 
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ai,  ay,  ae,  ao  {continued). 


entraille 

faillir 

paele 

qnaille 

taile 

taiUour 

chaine 

encbaener 

gain  (».) 

grain 

payne 

plain  (».) 

«faire 

aier 

chaiere 

raisin 

egait  (».) 

caitif 

traitor 

wayte 

guaiter 


MID.   ENOLISU. 

entraille 

faillen 

paile 

qnaille 

taile 

taillonr 

chaine 

encbainen 

gain 

grain 

peine 

plain 

afaire 

aier,  air 

cbaiere 

raisin 

agait 

caitif 

traitonr 

waite 

waiten 


entrails 

fail 

pail 

quail 

entail 

tailor 

chain 

chain,  V. 

gain 

grain 

pain 

plain 

affair 

air 

chair 

raisin 

await,  wait 

caitiff" 

traitor 

wait,  8. 

wait,  V. 


PHONTJNOIATION. 

entrails 

feil 

peil 

cw6il 

enteU 

t6il9r 

cbein 

cb6in 

g6in 

gr^in 

pein 

plein 

ef6ir 

^ir 

cb^ir 

reisan 

weit 

caitif 

tr^itar 

w6it 

w6it 


1008 


1012 


1016 


1020 


1024 


gaole 

gaole 

gaol 

jeil 

kaie 

plait,  plai 
traiter 

qnay 

plee,  play 
traiten 

quay 
plea 
treat 

kii 
plii 
triit 

1028 

paisant 

(?) 

peasant 

pesant 

faille 
vaillant 

taiUe 
vaillant 

tally 
valiant 

tffiU 
Yseliant 

1082 

esplait,  exploit 

esploit 

exploit 

exploit 

anditoor 

augurer 

avaunt 

bawde 

braun 

cause 

daubour 

bauberc 

cbaucee 


auditour 

augurer 

avaunt 

baude 

braun 

cause 

daubour 

hauberk 

causee 


au. 

auditor 

augur 

avaunt 

bawd 

brawn 

cause 

dauber 

hauberk 


bhditor 

hhgQT 

evJ)6nt 
hhhd 
hrhbn 
chhB 

hoobark 
chlbzw^ 


1036 


1040 
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au 

{continued). 

PaSNCH. 

MID.  ENGLISH.                    MODBBX. 

PBO3n7aicxATi03r. 

fraude 

frauds 

fraud 

frobd 

haunter 

baunten 

haunt 

hoont 

1044 

launde 

launde 

lawn 

loon 

lavender 

lavender 

laundress 

gaugeour 

gaugeour 

gauger 

g^ijar 

chamnge 

cbaunge 

change 

cheinj 

1048 

graunge 

graunge 

grange 

greinj 

Bauver 

sauven 

save 

s^iv 

sauvete 

sauvete 

safety 

seifti 

raumper 

rampen 

ramp 

rsemp 

1052 

saumon 

saumon 

sseman 

abaundoner 

abandonen 

abandon 

obendon 

avauntgarde 

avauntgarde 

vanguard 

vaengard 

fraunkelayn 

frankeleyn 

franklin 

frsenklin 

1056 

raundoun 

raundoun 

random 

Tsenddm 

aunte 

aunte 

aunt 

aant 

branncbe 

brauncbe 

branch 

braanch 

cbaunce 

cbaunce 

chance 

1060 

cbaunceler 

cbaunceler 

chancellor 

chaancelar 

cbaondeler 

cbaundeler 

e/iandler 

chaandlar 

cbaunt 

cbaunt 

chant 

chaant 

remaiinder 

remaunden 

remand 

rimaand 

1064 

esclaundre 

sclaundre 

slander 

slaandor 

ea. 

fealte 

fealte 

fralty 

fiialti 

leal 

leal 

leal 

liil 

seal 

seel 

seal 

siil 

1068 

dean 

deen 

dean 

diin 

creatnr 

creature 

creature 

criicbar 

realme 

realme 

realm 

relm 

ee. 

degree 

degree 

degree 

degrii 

1072 

see 

see 

see 

sii 

meen  {adj\) 

meen 

mean 

miin 

ees,  else 

eese,  ese 

ease 

iiz 

lees 

lees 

lease 

liis 

1076 

pees 

pees 

peace 

piis 

^^L^       AKGLC 
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^1 

Pi 

.  ey. 

1 

^^      'frenca. 

KID.    ENGLISK. 

MODERJT. 

PRONUNCIATION.                           ^^| 

affrei 

afray 

affrat/ 

afrei 

^H 

conveier 

conveien 

com  fit/ 

canvei 

^^H 

'      fei  (feid) 

fei,  fey 

faith 

feith 

1080               ^H 

obvier 

obwpa 

ohfiij 

aMi 

^^1 

piirveier 

purveiea 

purvey 

penrei 

^^1 

vnil 

veiki 

teil 

veU 

^^1 

(iedei^Tie  (*,) 

dedaigtie 

dihdain 

disdein 

^H 

d(5mt'ine 

demt'iEo 

domain 

doraein 

^H 

destreiiidre 

distreidon 

dtxtrain 

distrein 

^H 

feindre 

ferine  n 

feign 

fein 

^^1 

onieioer 

ordeiiien 

ordain 

oodein 

1088             ^1 

roiues 

reines 

reim 

reinz 

^^H 

remeindre  (*.) 

(?) 

reimiinder 

remeiadsr 

^^1 

Tostreindro 

restTcinen 

red  rain 

restivia 

^^1 

veyo 

vein 

min 

vein 

^H 

vepie 

Teine 

vein 

vein 

^^1 

meinpriBe 

meinprise 

mainprm 

meiepraiz 

^^1 

afjue5TitattC6  (*,)  aqneintanco 

aequainfmtcs 

i»cweintau3 

^H 

ateinte 

ateinte 

aitfiint 

ot^nt 

1096               ^1 

conipleynt 

compleint 

complaint 

compleint 

^H 

pt>Ynt 

peint 

pa  mi 

peiat 

^H 

pleinte 

pleiute 

plaint 

pleint 

^H 

pli'intif 

pleiutif 

plaintiff 

pleiutif 

^1 

queynt  (adj.) 

r^utiiut 

quaint 

cweiat 

^^1 

eein't 

seint 

min^ 

aeint 

H 

eise 

else 

eas0 

iix 

H 

despeir  (*.) 

despcir 

despair 

despeir 

^M 

empeirer 

empeiren 

impair 

impeir 

^^1 

feire 

feire 

fair 

feir 

^^1 

heire 

hoiro 

heir 

eir 

^H 

meire 

meire 

mat/or 

nieir 

1108                ^H 

preiere 

preiere 

prayer 

preir 

^H 

repuirer 

repairen 

repair 

ripeir 

H 

meyDour 

.(?) 

mainour y  manner  mmn^Y 

fl 

preiser 

preisen 

praise 

preiii 

^H 

ifstreit 

Btreit 

Urait 

streit 

H 

deceit 

deceit 

di^mi 

desiit 

H 

receite 

receite 

receipt 

resiit 

^H 

Beiser 

BciscTi 

sei%6 

siiz 

1116             ^H 

Beisine 

eeifiine 

seisin 

sii^in 

^H 

BeisoDp  scsun 

seson 

neason 

siizn 

H 

b        1 
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ei,  ey,  eo  {continued). 


FRENCH. 

MIP.  ] 

BN0LI8H 

MODBBK. 

PROKXTHCIATIOV. 

leisir 

leisir 

leiiure 

lezhor 

pleisir 

plesure 

(?) 

pleasure 

plezbar 

1120 

cheys 

chois 

choice 

chois 

peiser 

peisen 

poise 

.poiz 

veiage 

viage 

voyage 

voiej 

veirdit 

verdit 

verdict 

vardict 

1124 

people 

people, 

peple 

people 

piipl 

eu. 

adeu 

aden 

adieu 

ddiu 

beute 

beute 

beauty 

biuti 

geu 

jew 

Jew 

Ju 

1128 

ewere 

ewere 

ewer 

iuar 

fewaile 

fewaile 

fuel 

fiuel 

deuce 

deus 

deuce 

dius 

peutre 

peutre 

pewter 

piutar 

11S2 

reule 

reule 

rule 

ml 

asseurance 

assurance  (?) 

assurance 

ashuurans 

seurte 

seurte 

surety 

shuurti 

feun 

fawn 

fawn 

ibbn 

1136 

ie. 

niece 

nece,  neice 

niece 

niis 

piece 

pece 

piece 

piis 

chief 

chief 

chief 

chiif 

grief 

grief 

y^*>/ 

griif 

1140 

relief 

relief 

relief 

reliif 

siege 

siege 

siege 

siij 

piere 

pere 

pier 

piiar 

ie'w,  oe. 

view 

vew 

rirw 

viuu 

1144 

oetaves 

utas 

utas 

iuutaes 
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FRENCH.                   MID.   ENOLIBH.                    MODBBN.  PRONUNCIATION. 

remoever,  re- 
mover             removen              remove  remunv 
coeverfu              courfew               curfew  karfiuu 


Boeffrir 


suffrcn 


suffer 


safar 


1148 


toelle  («.)  toil 


toil 


toil 


oi,  oy. 

coy 

coy 

coy 

coi 

emploier 

cmploien 

employ 

emploi 

enjoier 

enjoien 

enjoy 

enjoi 

1016 

loial 

IoT;^ 

joy 

ioial 

loyal 

Toice 

VOIS 

voice 

vois 

voider 

voiden 

void,  V. 

void 

assoile  (pr.  s.) 

assoilen 

assoil 

Qsoil 

boillir 

boilen 

boil 

boil 

despoiller 

despoilen 

despoil 

despoil 

foille  («.) 

foil 

foil 

foU 

oille,  oile 

oile 

oil 

oil 

soyl,  soil 

soil 

soil 

soil 

adjoindre 

adjoinen 

adjoin 

9]oin 

coign,  coyng 

coin 

com 

coin 

enoint  {pp.) 

enoint 

anointed 

anointed 

joindre 

J  omen 

jotn 

jom 

oignement 

oinement 

ointment 

ointment 

point 

point 

point 

point 

noise 

noise 

notse 

noiz 

oyster 

oistrc 

oyster 

oistar 

poiser 

poisen 

poise 

poiz 

poison 

poison 

poison 

poizn 

moyte 

moyte 

moiety 

moieti 

1152 


1156 


1160 


1164 


1168 


1172 


joial,  juel 

jowel 

jewel 

jiuel 

coilte,  cuilte 

quilt 

quilt 

cwilt 

coiller 
oynonn 

cullen 
oinoun 

cull 
onion 

cal 
anian 

1176 

Phil.  Trans.  1882-8-4. 
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ou 

,  our. 

FRENCH. 

MID.    B3fGU6H. 

MODBB2f. 

novcisaASUs. 

tonmbe 

toumbe 

tomb 

tunm 

alower 

alouen 

allow 

dlau 

avower 

avouen 

avow 

dvau 

IISO 

avoueson 

avoueison 

adrowiOH 

odvaoxafn 

bowel 

bouel 

bowel 

bauel 

dowere 

douere 

dower 

dauar 

pouer 
voucher 

pouer 
vouchen 

power 
vouch 

panar 
Tauch 

1184 

poudre 
acounte  («.) 

poudre 
acounte 

powder 
account 

paaddr 
dcaunt 

amounter 

amounten 

amount 

amaont 

1188 

bounte 

bounte 

bounty 

bannti 

counte 

counte 

county 

caonti 

countenance 

countenance 

countenance 

caontenans 

foundie 

founden 

founds  V. 

faond 

119S 

gonne 
mountaigne 

goune 
mountaine 

gown 

gaun 
maimteii 

noun 

noun 

noun 

T15l.llfl 

houre 

houre 

hour 

aor 

1196 

flour 

flour 

/!our,JUncer 

flanar 

tour 

tour 

tower 

tauar 

ouster 

ousten 

oust 

aust 

doute  («.) 

doute 

doubt 

daut 

ISOO 

outrage 

outrage 

outrage 

antreij 

double 

double 

double 

dabl 

frount 

front 

front 

front 

courtK)ur 

coriour 

courier 

c^rioT 

1204 

jouste 
moustre 

jouste 
moustre 

joust 
muster 

jdst 
master 

cnfourmer 

onformen 

inform 

infbom 

cours 

cours 

course 

coors 

120S 

recours 

recours 

recourse 

ricoors 

court 

court 

court 

coort 

clouc 

cloue,  clowe 

clore 

cluuv 

enrouler 

enroUen 

enroll 

enroul 

1212 

escrouet 

soroue 

scrowy  scroll 

scroul 

n^ule 

n>ule 

roll 

roul 

ua. 

assuai^^^ 

ii-<?uagon 

a*xuage 

aesweij 
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destruire 

destruien 

destrotf 

destroi          1216 

bruiller 

anoy 
broUcii 

annoy 
broil 

sen  01 
broil 

muiller 

inoillen 

moil 

moil 

rwcuiller 

i-ecoilen 

reemJ 

ricoil             1220 

pui 


pew 


petff 


piu 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX. 


abAndon  58,  10^4 
AbaM247,  41t£ 
abftta  257 
abbess  3 
abbey  1 
abound  971 
abundaacc^  87G 
abotment  413 
abridge  293 
accept,  M5 
accomplicihTOS,  918 
accord  727 
accu»t  804 
accomii976,  1187 
accruid  926 
acciii^tom  9fH 
achieve  i12 
Rdiit'vement,  47S 
aci|imiivtiinoe  1095 
Aci^uit  59 1> 

adamant  11 
addition  6fi3 
adieu  1126 
adjoin  U63 
adjonro  777 
adjudije  866 
adiuomsh  708 
adultery  859 
admnce  84 
advanto>,'e  86 
advent  12 
adventure  35 1 
adr^rsury  1^ 
adrendty  514 
advice  658 
advowson  1181 
affair  1U17 


affuction  281 
al!iaac6  608 
amnity  673 
affirm  503 
affliction  560 
affray  479,  1078 
Again  15 
ago  220 
agistment  593 
agreeable  427 
a^i^  219 
afd  1000 
air  1018 
alien  229 
allege  20 1 
allrp:iaac«  681 
allegory  20 
alliance  609 
allow  1179 
alloy  987 
ally  618 
almond  38 
alt3ir41 
aiufo  21 
amflsa  173 
umbnsh  318 
umead  333 
aniiTremt'Ot  488 
arntmnt  1188 
ttiiceKt«r  69 
angel  24 1 
an|fuifeh  60 
anwe  61 
auiio^  1217 
annuity  927 
Bunal  1^60 
imoint€il  1 105 
apoi*tli^  761 


apparel  144 
appeal  303 
apprfialice  348 
approach  821 
appiirteiian«e  894 
arblast  37 
arc  104 
archer  105 
ann  100 
armour  107 
arraign  478 
arraage  361 
atray  988 
arTear532 
arrest  393 
arrive  675 
arson  108 
art  109 

1002 

:42 
assay  989 
assemble  305 
U49 
'380 
aflsig]i627 
■isiie  657 
BssoU  1157 
assuage  1215 
iissnmptiim  864 
Bsanranc©  1134 
ittflch  9 
attaint  1096 
utt^^nmt  300 
alknd  334 
artire  651 
attorney  778 
Htiilitiir  1034 
MUgur  1036 


aunt  1068 
authentic  360 
autumnal  8G5 
a  vaunt  1030 
aver  496 
avow  1180 
await,  wait  1021 
award  159 

bachelor  10 
bctU  1003 
bailii  1004 
balance  22 
bale  230 
balm  180 
ban  62 
btinner  63 
ban  J  Mb  64 
bjiptism  99 
bar  111 
barber  110 
barge  113 
bar-Lfain  112 
bamn  147 
barrel  146 
banreti  146 
bane  248 
bairin  204 
bti^ard  174 
butter  187 
biittlr  186 
binvd  1037 
bi:ik  448 
Wa*t  403 
beauty  1127 
beef  439 
kiiGlit  321 
bbuiikin  322 
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^^^1 

cattseway  1012 

coffer  691 

COJ  11^ 

^^^H           hesitge  442 

cave  S6^ 

coffin  690 

ereatoro  1071k 

^^^B 

cense  455 

coin  1164 

erpcietice  iU 

^^^H           bilkt 

c^diir  434 

college  696 

CTtaditor2^ 

^^^H           hiiUurn  925 

cdl  294 

colour  766 

crevice  421 

^^^H            blame  233 

ct^llar  295 

column  697 

crier  612                i 

^^^H           blandish  66 

cemetery  606 

combat  767 

crocodile  665 

^^^1           blank  65 

Ceupiiirc  343 

comet  704 

i!rDwn  800             | 
crucify  934 

^^^H           bknket  67 

Certain  518 

comfort  772 

^^^H           blazon 

chain  (*0  1011 

command  87 

craelty  923             ' 

^^^^H            blemit^h  307 

chain  (I'O  1012 

commence  328 

cnr  610 

^^^H            b]oD(k919 

tharr  1019 

commission  589 

cuU  1176 

^^^H           boU  U&B 

chftlk'Ufre  23 

common^  705 

cup  880 

^^^K           boot  809 

chftlice  24 

compuQT  866 

care  912                 , 

^^^H           botch,  688 

i'h umber  234 

compass  768 

curfew  1147 

^^^^1           hound  972 

champion  48 

compel  296 

curlew  779 

^^^^1           houotv  um 

chaii(*  106O 

complaint  1097 

ciirtain  fe9S 

^^^H 

c'lmntdlor  1061 

conceal  449 

custom  905 

^^^H            hmuih  lQ5d 

cliancery  86 

conclusion  953 

cutler  787 

^^^H 

chrtmller  10G2 

concord  709 

cypreH  ft4S           1 

^^^^B           brawn  1033 

change  1048 

condition  651 

^^^H           bmy  990 

cbaimel  70 

conduit  771 

dace  171 

^^^H           breach  432 

chant  1063 

corny  831 

damage  60 

^^^H            hrcvitr  420 

chajM^l  101 

conl^  381 

dame  236 

^^^H            brief 

ihaplain  102 

confusion  954 

damsel  ol 

^^^^H             broacb  819 

ch^ipter  103 

conquer  710 

dani^  88 

^^^H 

charge  119 

conscience  711 

dart  122 

^^^H            bniker  820 

chariot  152 

consent  352 

date  Ids 

^^^H            buckle  849 

charity  153 

contempt  308 

dauber  1040 

^^^B           buckler 

chann  120 

contention  330 

daunt  96 

^^^^1            hud^e  762 

chartiT  121 

continue  574 

dean  1069 

^^^H            hulfet 

cbt*H^  205 

contract  712 

debate  259 

^^^H 

chustitv  17*5 

contrary  713 

debt  414 

^^^^H            btirg^^M  885 

chfltt*?rs  188 

convent  920 

decease  4^6 

^^^^1           buraiHh  888 

chf^r  534 

converse  714 

decwt  11 U 

^^^H            hiii^hel  917 

chemise  679 

convey  991,  1079 

de*>lHre  167 

^^^^^m            butcher  760 

cherry  541 

copy  720 

decline  6H 

^^^V            butler  786 

chi?!5tnut  304 

conl  728 

decrease  457 

^^H              butt  908 

chief  1139 

comer  737 

dmrree  428 

^^^^            button  900 

chivttAin  474 

coroner  748 

default  43 

chimney  669 

eorpsfe  740 

df^ftince  329 

^^^H           ea^ 

cbine  637 

CtuTtrtioa  282 

d<?fer5ll 

^^^H            eaitijfl022 

chivalry  603 

enmiption  879 

decree  10*2 

^^^^H                        240 

choice  1121 

co^t  922 

dt^itv  429 

^^^^1           canvas 

Christian  594 

cotton*  753 

deUV  992 

^^^^H           cap  100 

chronicle  716 

couch  967 

delight  {i69 

^^^H 

citizen  697 

counsel  797,  974 

deliver  604 

^^^^1           capon 

claim  235 

counlcjiam-e  I J  01 

delufje  297 

^^^1           oar  118 

clamour  49 

counterplead  799 

demand  89 

^^^H          carcase  114 

claret  154 

countesa  798 

demesne  458 

^^^1          card  117 

clear  533 

conntiy  878 

denuen  359 

^^^^H           mriux 

cler<rv  500 

county  1190 

depart  123 

^^^^^H 

clerk'523 

courage  900 

depose  834 

^^^^H            curiienttr  116 

client  619 

courier  1204 

tlepref»ion  W 

^^^^^H            carrijif^f^ 

cloak  822 

course  1208 

depnty  367 

^^^^H 

cloistcT  815 

court  1210 

descend  SS5 

^^^^B 

close  833 

courtesy  895 

desert  873 

^^^^B            rW2r>0 

dare  1211 

cousin  901 

desire  652 

^^^H           ca«e  (box) 

coa^it  837 

c«v*»rt  791 

despair  1104 

^^^^H           eaujs«  1039 

coat  841 

Cow»rd  063 

demise  660 
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deiipoil  1159 

engage  222 

fletcher  284 

guanl                                        ^^M 

dentinj  395 

en^iie  339 

tiour,    flower    981 

y  gu<3rdon  494                             ^^H 

destroy  1216 

eutrtinre  91 

U97 

guile  631                                  ^H 

destruction  S'A 

enjoy  1152 
enlice  207 

foil  1160 

gui^  662                                  ^^H 

detraotion  5 

follv  699 
fool  810 

gutter  911                               ^^1 

deuce  1131 

enmit)*  338 

^^^M 

dfiTiee  661 

enquire  485 

force  723 

habit  4                                   ^H 

demotion  823 

enrieb  0.7a 

forest  749 

hai'kney  18                              ^^H 

devour  080 

enroll  1212 

forfeit  730 

banilet'54                                  ^^H 

clienity  558 
diligence  585 

eui^i^Ti  '344 

forge  731 

hardy  128                                   ^H 

eiJt^iii  1009 

forra  735 

bame^  527                                ^^H 

dine  666 

eiter  353 

fosse  752 

ha£te  253                                  ^H 

diocese  643 

entmils  1015 

found  {v.)  1192 

hauberk  1041                             ^H 

diiickpl(»  649 

environ  653 

fountiiin  977 

haunt  1044                               ^H 

du»l«m237 

envy  358 

franibise  71 

heir  1107                                    ^H 

d]iooid40e 

equity  372 

fniukliu  1056 

herb  487                                      ^H 

diacretioii  415 

ermine  606 

fmtid  1043 

hermit  497                               ^^H 

diKOafflon  902 

err  6VA 

fniv  993 

homage  706                              ^^^| 

diidAin  1084 

escftpe  245 

fri^  517 

honour  716                             ^^H 

dlMgoue  650 

eacheat  466 

front  1203 

host  838                                   ^^M 

distrain  1086 

eschew  930 

frait  959 

hour  1196                              ^^^H 

diattirb  881 

espavLBv  983 

fry  611 

htii;e  808                             ^^^^M 
hulk  861                              ^^^H 

disport  742 

e«py  020 

fuel  1130 

dispute  957 

estate  200 

fur  782 

hiuuhle  838                              ^^H 

diJitiince  407 

estrange  242 

furbish  730 

humour  937                                ^^H 

distress  382 

evasion  252 

furnisb  781 

hurt  897                                     ^H 

divine  636 

evidence  4  22 

fustian  906 

buU^h  853                                 ^H 

dimion  502 

ewef  1129 

future  yeo 

^^^1 

divorce  722 

examine  52 

ignorance  559                         ^^H 

doctrine  686 

exception  368 

gabs 

ima^^e  570                                ^^H 

dolour  698 

oxcoja  383 

ga|re224 
gam  1013 

imp«iirll05                             ^^H 

domain  1085 

excufie  946 

impeaeb  4o9                                ^^^| 

donor  832 

exploit  1033 

galley  25 

implead  436                             ^^M 

double  1202 

gallon  27 

incense  361                              ^^H 

doubt  1200 

fnble  201 

gallop  26 

incline  636                              ^^H 

dower  1183 

luce  209 

gaol  1026 

increase  465                            ^^H 

dozen  706 

fail  1006 

gtirdeo  126 

infirmity  504                           ^^1 

dragon  16 
duclj  852 

fair  1106 

garland  625 

inform  1207                            ^^H 

faith  1080 

gamiant  126 

injury  575                               ^^H 

duel  929 

falcon  44 

garner  526 

inquest  408                                ^^H 

duke  935 

false  45 

garrison  156 

instance  576                             ^^^| 

dungeon  773 

fame  238 

garter  127 

iatifr  512                                  t^^l 

duty  968 

farm  524 

ganger  1047 

interpoee  835                           ^^H 

farrier  545 

gem  310 

intrusion  956                          ^^^H 

ea^r  444 

fa«hion  178 

giant  612 

ire  654                                    ^H 

e«j?le  443 

favour  26a 

glebe  430 

isle  667                                  ^H 

enm  1075,  1103 

fai*Till36 

glttrv  7.12 

i^ue  585                                 ^^H 

effect  276 

fealty  1066 

glutton  910 

ivory  676                                ^^M 

effusion  955 

feast  464 

gout  984 

^^^1 

eglantine  289 
election  283 

feat  467 

govern  793 

angle  72                             ^H 

fenttiru  468 

gown  1198 

;  m^  176                             ^H 

ay  994                                    ^H 

«lepliaiit  298 
fiwkaoe  206 

t'ei^  1087 

gruce  210 

felon  299 

grain  1014 

eakus  300                              ^^H 

empeTOf  309 

female  453 

gniuiruar  53 

lest  396                                    ^H 

enililoy  1151 
each ant  ftO 

fever  475 

gran  fro  1049 

101416                                     ^H 
Jew  1128                                  ^H 

fid  441 

grant  92 

tnt'oy titer  976 

tierce  535 

gravel  193 

jewel  1174                               ^H 

cutumbtT  8C7 

%678 

grief  1140 

join  1166                                 ^^H 

enditt!  670 

due  639 

grievance  476 

joUitj  700                      ^H 

endure  943 

rtame  239 

guarantee  155 

journey  7^                           ^^1 

94* 
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jotut  1206 
]oy  1163 
judge  867 
jUKglor  858 
juncture  872 
juror  944 
jUMtioe  907 

labour  202 
Uity  200 
lake  228 
lamp  66 
lamprey  66 
laneo  93 
language  78 
languor  74 
lartior  129 
largt^  130 
lauudn'ss  1046 
lawn  1046 
lav  996 
leal  1067 
l«aM«  1076 
legate  288 
legion  446 
Wurv  1119 
le^^paid  369 
leper  370 
lei^m  377 
letter  417 
lemx  t  424 
Wtt  423 
Uh^  6U^ 
lhvn»  616 
l'.t*sje  6S0 

line  1^*0 
li%vx  61:^ 

ls^S**»  4S4 
inter  >>S 
hj*rc  4C^ 
Uv*a:v  ^:^« 


.\-4 


man^uia  133 
mamage  167 
marsh  136 
marshal  134 
martyr  136 
marvel  628 
mason  212 
maiins  190 
matron  266 
matter  189 
mavis  270 
maxim  198 
mayor  1108 
meagre  446 
mean  1074 
measure  403 
meddle  286 
melancholy  47 
melody  301 
member  311 
memory  312 
menace  98 
mention  331 
mercery  489 
merer  490 
merehant  172 
merit  642 
merle  502 
me(»  385 
mess^dge  384 
met^a^u^^  402 
metal  4lS 
BKvkefT  695 
moietr'urS 
moil  i:i9 
mol^fs;  ;^:?7 
Riomtii:  >vO 
r.\osty  774 
ru."r>t*T  717 
cr*:  741 
TKiortair  74  J 

?=--cr.;ycz  11  >^ 

Tj..-:>r<T  ?:7 

Tr. -».  •,    >.v? 
"rx  X  :  ■: .  1 1 ' 

71.  "T^  r ' , 

n  !.',•»:  r  s>* 

r.  ;>»T.r    .  ;"•.»* 
r  ;    •  .:    ^vi 


nation  216 
nature  267 
navy  271 
neat  419 
negligence  290 
nephew  287 
nerve  498 
niece  1137 
noble  817 
noise  1169 
nonage  718 
notai^  842 
note  843 
notice  844 
noun  1196 
novel  767 
nuisonce  947 
null  8(>2 
number  869 
nurse  784 
nurture  898 

obey  1081 
oblation  216 
oblige  626 
obseure  945 
obsequies  682 
obstacle  683 
Occident  687 
ocean  824 
odour  826 
oiIie]iee345 
office  692 
oO  1161 
o-s^Ei^Bt  1167 
oMt*  701 
c-nisiioa  590 
o:av>n  1177 
opiaiv*  57S 
op^ress->i  3S^ 

ccitr  7o:> 
crl<ci  7M 
.■c».-i  7W 


— -  '^i 


pardon  139 
parliament  140 
parent  169 
parish  168 
parson  630 
part  141 
party  142 
partner  138 
partridge  629 
pass  181 
passion  179 
paste  264 
pastor  183 
pasture  184 
patent  261 
patience  217 
patron  266 
parement  272 
pay  996 
peace  1077 
peasant  1030 
peck  277 
peer  636 
pen  342 
penance  323 
pension  332 
perch  491 
perfonh  921 
peril  543 
penon  615 
people  1126 
pew  1221 
pewter  1132- 
pheasant  374 
piece  1138 
pi^  1143 
pierve  537 
p:g«'>n  5^0 
pJ^nrm  304 
pLltr  oW 
pil^^irx  367 

pctT  5-^ 

plafa  1015 
fl&iz;  :'.»99 
pCjL=rti*  1100 
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1    poise  1122,  1171 

m^  226 

revert  i>19 

siei^^  1142                                ^^H 

1    pois09ill72 

ruiwiii  UriO 

reveNl  400 

sign  628  ^H 
silence  632                               ^^B 

poor  812 

ramii  1052 
rtinJora  1067 

revive  1)77 

iwrk  734 

reward  163 

simple  572                                  ^^H 

1       porpoise  7S8 

riuik  320 

ribald  o48 

sire  656                                       ^^H 

port  745 

runklo  81 

ribbon  924 

site  673                                     ^H 

p<jrtal  744 

ra^al  186 

riee  636 

akirmbh  506                            ^^H 

porkr  746 

rate  263 

riches  556 

Blunder  1066                             ^^H 

portion  726 

ray  999 

riot  646 

soil  1162                                   ^H 

postern  839 

rt'alm  1071 

river  605 

s^iiouni  766  ^^H 
Buluce  702                                 ^^^1 

pot  754 

rearguard  638 

roiu*t  840 

pQttoge  75$ 

reason  461 

rob  684 

soldier  829                                 ^^M 

potttoW 

rebound  973 

robe  818 

sorcery  7. '4                               ^^^| 

poulterer  828 

rebut  788 

rock  689 

sound' 802                                 ^^1 

powdpr  1186 

receipt  1113 

roll  1214 

spai'e  208                                  ^^M 

power  1184 

rwite  672 

rotit  985 

spawn  96                                  ^^H 

praise  1112 

recluse  94S 

rowel  986 

spend  336                                ^^H 

prmy  997 

recoil  1220 

rubbiish  761 

spine  638                                  ^^H 

pnyer  1109 

record  278 

ruby  933 

spirit  682                                 ^^M 

precept  431 

reooumt  978 

rule  1133 

spouse  962                                ^^H 

prelate  302 

recourfi*?  1209 

mnionr  939 

squire  621                                 ^^1 

promt  37G 

recover  796 

stage  223                                         ■ 

pr««38e 

rwtor  279 

sack  7 

standard  319                                   M 

prey  998 

redress  387 

Biicrifice  8 

staple  246                           ^^^^1 

price  663 

refrain  480 

mkty  1061 

stature  191                         ^^^^^1 

prime  633 

refresh  391 

fiiUfron  14 

statute  192                        ^^^H 

prince  679 

refuse  950 

wiiut  1102 

stole  827                                 ^^1 

prior  646 

redoQ  447 
rehearse  492 

salmoQ  1053 

store  806                                   ^^M 

priioti  586 

sRuiple  67 

story  806  ■ 
8tra\lll3                                     M 

priie  664 

reign  481 

sjivfi^  194 

proceed  438 

rein  482 

save  1050 

strife  625                                 ^M 

profit  693 

reiui*  T089 

sftTionr  273 

stover  792                                  ^^H 

promise  707 

relief  1141 

savour  274 

subject  846                                ^^H 

prophet  721 

release  460 

Bcariity  168 

eubrttance  846                            ^^^| 

prove  813 

relieve  477 

fitwlet  143 

subtlety  790                              ^^M 

province  768 

remainder  1090 

sceptre  366 

suburb  847                               ^^H 

provost  759 

remand  1064 

scorch  725 

succ?our  860                              ^^H 

prowess  964 

femount  979 

scorpion  739 

sudden  763                               ^^M 

pullet  915 

removtj  1146 

Bcour]t,T5  886 

sue  931                                      ^H 

pulpit  916 

renounce  969 

scripture  681 

sujfer  1148                               ^H 

purchase  883 

renown  968 

serow\  scroll  1213 

HU^ar  913                                 ^^H 

puTKft  887 

repair  1110 

seal  lOGS 

suit  962                                    ^^M 

purple  892 

repose  836 

search  493 

mm  870                                  ^^H 

purport  891 

repronch  826 

seaisoii  1118 

gummon  769                            ^^H 

purse  893 

reprove  814 

second  280 

supper  776                                 ^^^| 

purrej  1082 

repugn  936 

secret  438 

surety  1136                                  ^^H 

request  399 

flee  1073 

sujitam  483                               ^^H 

quftO  1008 

require  486 

sei^nor  454 

^^H 

quaint  1101 

rescue  376 

seisin  1117 

table  203                                  ^H 

qttarrel    (crowAour 

-  resemble  313 

seize  1116 

tailor  1010                              ^H 

holt)  166 

resist  696 

sense  346 

talent  32                                  ^^M 

quarrel  546 

reeort  747 

sentence  365 

tally  1031                                 ^H 

quart  161 

respond  719 

serf  499 

talon  33                                    ^^H 

qtiarter  162 

rettore  807 

Betgeaat  631 

tanner  82                                   ^^^H 

quay  1027 

TUBinasi  1091 

aermon  607 

taste  256                                    ^^1 

qiipstinn  398 

r»tidl469 

eerpent  510 

tavern  195                                ^^H 

quiet  6'i3 

retreat  470 

aeryaiit621 

tax  199                                      ^^1 

quilt  1174 

return  889 

•erfice623 

teal  451                                     ^H 

quit  600 

reveal  450 

ae«ioiia92 

tempor  316                               ^^H 

quittance  601 

reverse  516 

sever  426 

tttinpei4t  314                              ^^H 

96* 
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templets  15 
tenant  324 
tenement  325 
tenor  32ft 
tense  347 
tent  356 
tenure  327 
term  503 
texture  426 
tierce  539 
tiger  630 
title  674 
toil  1149 
tomb  117S 
torment  736 
tonch  854 
tonmey  923 
towel  965 
tower  1198 
trace  214 
traitor  1023 
trance  94 
translate  264 
traVerse  197 
travail  196 
treachery  557 
treason  462 
treasure  404 
treat  1029 
treatise  471 
treble  275 


tremble  317 
trespass  378 
tribute  549 
trifle  816 
trivet  371 
trouble  848 
truant  932 
trump  770 
truncneon  874 
trunk  873 
tumbril  871 
tun  775 
turbot  882 
turn  890 
turtle  899 
tyrant  656 

uncle  875 
union  940 
unity  941 
usage  951 
usher  903 
usury  952 
utas  1145 

Tain  1092 
Tale  232 
Taliant  1032 
Talley  34 
Talour  35 


Talue  36 
Tanfi^uard  1055 
Tanity83 
Tariance  170 
Tassal  177 
Taunt  97 
Teal  452 
Teil  1083 
Tein  1093 
Tend  337 
Ten^nce  840 
Tenison  341 
Tent  357 
Terdict  1124 
Terdure  495 
Ter^  601 
Tenty  544 
Termm  609 
Terse  617 
Tesper  379 
Teasel  388 
Test  401 
Tetch  405 
Tial644 
Tiand  614 
Ticar  551 
Tice  617 
Tictor  652 
Tictual602 
Tiew  1144 
Tigil  661        ^ 


rigour  562 
Tmain  568 
Tine  629 
Tintaer  580 
Tiol  624 
Tiolenoe  647 
Tirgin  607 
Tirtne  520 
Tisage  587 
Tiacount  668 
Tision  591 
Tisit  588 
Toioe  1155 
void  (r.)  1156 
Toach  1185 

TOW  (9.)  803 

TOW  (#.)  966 
▼orage  1123 
Tidtnre  865 


wafer  218 
wago227 
irmtf  1001 
wait  (#.)  1024 
wait  (r.)  1025 
wardrobe  160 
warrant  165 
warren  164 
waste  256 
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APPENDIX     V. 


ONE  WORD  MORE  OX  "ARTICHOKE". 


I 


In  tho  third  nolo  of  my  paper  **  Neo- Latin  Ntimcs  for 
Arfichoht'\  which  I  had  tho  honour  to  read  hoforc  llie 
Philological  Society  last  Jimc,  I  8a id  that  racoecifda  and 
cmrodfda,  two  words  used  in  Sicily  for  "artichoke",  seem 
to  ho  notliing  else  than  Ihe  diminutive  form  of  kuktoq,  an 
original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  also,  and  I  entered  into  some 
details  in  eonfirinatiou  of  that  opinion.  I  wm  not,  liowever, 
aware  at  Ihnt  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  word 
ffftrorntdtf,  a  -synon\ine  of  cticoecUfhif  altliough  much  less  in 
use  than  the  first.  Cffiroccinkf^  in  fact,  is  not  to  he  found 
even  in  the  second  eilitioii  of  Mortillaro*8  rather  rich  Sicilian 
dictionarj^,  but  the  still  richer  dictionary  bj'  Traina  registers 
this  word,  although  referring  it  to  cacoccMf,  Carmca'uh 
then,  preceded  by  *,  ought  to  be  added  to  my  list  of  Neo- 
Latin  Names  ininiediately  after  caeoccitfh,  and  both  ought 
to  he  followed  by  tlic  figure  2,  as  cffrocctnhr  indeed  m  followed 
by  it  in  the  tirst  etlilion  of  my  paper  printed  in  the  "Aca- 
demy"', March  lo,  1884.  The  form  cftrcoceuih,  in  fact,  as 
I'rof.  Scliuchardt  writes  me,  cannot  be  wparated  from  cacoc- 
cinlif  and  both  (I  entirely  agree  with  him)  belong  to  the 
same  type  as  the  Neapolitmi  cttiTioffbht, 

Finally  I  would  observe  :  1 '.  That  the  names  of  the  car- 
doon,  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  of  the  thistle, 
of  the  ehard,  both  wild  and  esculent,  and  their  different 
species  or  varieties,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  wild  arti- 
choke {for  there  are  both  wild  and  cultivated  artichokes  or 
Cymtrm  Seohpni  of  the  botanists,  as  of  course  no  botanist 
could  over  have  supposed  that  any  cultivated  plant  whatever 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  previous  existence  of  a  wild 
one),  have  been  very  ofton  confounded  under  the  names  of 
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icaicroc  and  cactus ;  2®.  That  "  artichaut  sauvage"  is  found 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academj 
at  the  word  "  chardonnette",  as  well  as  in  the  dictionary  of 
Tr^voux,  where  it  is  said  at  p.  536,  coL  2,  lin.  31,  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  edition  of  1771  of  this  celebrated  work: 
"  On  distingue  les  artichauts  'en  ceux  qu'on  cultive,  et  en 
sauvages",  and  also  in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy  of  "La  Crusca",  which  admits  "carciofo  sal- 
vatico"  at  p.  563,  col.  1,  lin.  24,  of  vol.  2 ;  3^  That,  at  Poe- 
chiavo,  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  the  Canton  of  the  Orisons, 
where  the  Milanese  subdialect  of  Yaltellina  is  spoken, 
orficioch  means  "artichoke"  as  well  as  "thistle",  the  latter, 
when  is  tender,  being  usually  eaten  in  that  town ;  as  may  be 
seen  at  p.  375  of  Monti's  excellent  "  Yocabolario  dei  dialetti 
delia  cittA  e  diocesi  di  Como":  A«nci6cR,  Carcioffo. — 
FoHC,  id.  c  Cardo  selvatico.  In  si  mangia  amhe  U  sdva- 
tico,  quando  h  tcnew;  4®.  That  nothing  proves  that  arii* 
cacttis,  articoctusy  articoccuSy  and  articoccalus  (all,  as  I  think, 
compound  words  from  tcaicroc)  are  latinized  names  from  an 
hypothetic  articocco  and  that  they  may  have  not  been  in 
existence,  in  the  sense  of  "  wild  artichoke",  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artichokes  into  Europe  as  cultivated  vege- 
tables. In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  absence  of  proof 
either  of  historical  use,  or  of  botanistic  knowledge,  such  as 
might  have  existed  previous  to  1548,  are  not  arguments 
(as  being  only  negative  and  not  of  a  linguistical  nature) 
sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  I  have  stated 
How  many  names  of  plants  have  not  been  added  by  modem 
botanists  to  those  which  old  botanists  forgot  to  register  in 
the  floras  composed  before  1548  P  and  how  many  words, 
particularly  names  of  wild  plants  not  yet  generally  known, 
were,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  foimd  in  documents  anterior 
to  1548,  still  in  existence  at  that  time?  Historical  proo& 
are  certainly  valuable,  but  only  when  certain  intermediate 
forms  can  be  historically  proved,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Florio's*  archiciqfo,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  any  good 
Italian  dictionary  either  ancient  or  modem,  nor  to  be  heard 
from  any  Italian  mouth,  nor  indeed  belonging  to  any  Neo- 
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Liitin  flialecf,  Diez  (p.  27  of  tlic  fourth  oflitioii  of  hii* 
**  Etyniologisches  Wortorbuch  der  romaniijchen  Sprachen'', 
Bonn,  1H78),  Devic  (p.  12  of  his  **  Supplement  an  Dic- 
tionnairc  de  Littre*'),  iSohcler  (p,  20  of  his  **  Dictionnaire 
d'tftymologie  fraiicaisc^  d'apres  les  resuItalH  dc  hi  science 
modenic",  Paris,  18G2),  Bniehet  (p.  CO  of  his  *' Dic- 
tioDnaire  etjinologique  de  hi  languc  fraiicaiBc'\  Paris), 
and  other  very  competent  inodoni  linguists  do  not  derive 
Hrlkhauf,  arikioco^  etc,  but  only  auriofo,  nkachqfa^  etc.,  from 
Imrahaf,  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  say  the  least,  to  admit 
what  is  stated  at  pp,  xvii-xviii  of  the  *^  JFontbly  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  Session 
1883-4**  (fo  which  paper  only  these  remarks  of  mine  refer), 
riz.^  that  aiiieiocco,  etc.,  derive  from  harxhaf.  This  deriva- 
tion leaves  without  explanation  the  loss  of  the  Initial  Ambic 
sound  and>  what  is  8till  worse,  the  change  of  the  final y' of 
the  same  hmguage  into  /*.  This  change,  in  fact,  would 
oblige  us  to  admit  the  intermediate  form  archkhffb^  for  the 
existence  of  which,  as  I  have  already  siiid,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  in  genuine  Italian  documents* 

Neither  do  I  see  that  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into 
EurojM?  from  Arabia  in  any  respects  necessitates  that  the 
name  by  which  it  became  knoTVTi  should  also  be  of  Arabic 
origin.  Some  of  its  names  (those  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  paper)  are  so  certainly,  as  cnmojh  and  akaehnjh^  hut 
others,  as  artmoco  and  aiiic/iafd,  seem  not  to  be  bo.  Thus 
Italian  ranncUa  (cinnamon)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indium  name,  but  auHamoii  and  anuleUa  are  of  Indian  origin. 
What  happened  with  the  cinnamon  may  have  happened  with 
the  artichoke,  which  the  Neo-Latlns  may  have  looketl  upon 
merely  as  a  new  species  of  vacfns  taken  In  the  sense  of 
"cardoon*',  etc. 

*  John  Florio,  6.  aboat  1540,  attacked  Sliakspere  and  was  satirised 
by  him  aa  Holofernes  (n  pc'dantic  bc booltuaster),  in  "  Love'B  Labour'^ 
luet".  Act  4,  Scene  1,  and  Act  />,  Scene  1  nud  2»  {See  "Haydn's  Umveiv 
8iil  Index  of  Biogx-aphy,  edited  by  J.  UeHrand  Payne*".     London,  1870.) 
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APPENDIX     VI. 


REMARQUES   SUR  CERTAINES   ASSERTIONS 

DE  M.  J.  VINSON  CONCERN  ANT  LA 

LANGUE  BASQUE. 


M"^-  J.  Vinson,  Professcur  k  PEcolo  dca  Langucs  Orieutuk's 
do  PtiriB,  a  la  p-  222  du  tome  xvii  dc  la  *'  Revue  de  Lmgiiistiquo 
et  de  Philulof^ie  Corapareo",  apres  avoir  rendu  public  un  \4cilx 
iexte  basque  date  dc  1584  et  dt^couvert  par  M.  Commimay» 
sVxprlme  ainsi :  St  ton  comprire  la  kfire  (tEckaux  (rauteur  du 
t4?xte)  an  *'  Noavcnu  TeHiament  "  ih  Li{;(trtafjiii\  on  en  eoitelui  que 
le  jyrcmicr  doatmcut  se  rntiache  att  bas-mtvarmiH  on'aiiftl  oh  jmii^ 
itrc  mi  souktin,  tandm  que  iv  sccoml  ftpjmriivni  an  hm-namrrak 

entaL  Quant  au  texto  d'Echaux,  il  nous  parait  quo  les 
'  mots :  OH  peiti-itre  au  muktin  devraient  Ctre  8uppriin*5s*  En 
effet,  les  formes  verbtiles  do  cc  document  prouvent  assez  quo  sou 
dialecte  se  rattacbc  prcsquc  toujours  au  bas-navarrais  oriental, 
gnrtout  aux  varietes  dc  Cize  et  de  Mixc,  ct  quelquefois,  mais 
bien  plus  raremeiit,  a  celle  do  I'Arberouo  on  memo  au  sou6- 
dialectc  de  FAdour,  comino  miindutjnn^  et  non  pas  mindufjaz  dc 
la  p.  221,  ou  riiitorcalation  do  //  indlque  tout  aussi  bien  lo 
langag'o  d*Ayhcrre  et  de  Briscous  quo  Ic  vieux  souletin  du 
temps  dc  Li^-arrague,  dent  quelqucs  mots  sont  compares  pir  cet 
auteur  k  ceux  do  son  vieux  labourdin.  Do  toutca  les  former 
verbalcs  donnees  par  M,  Vinson  aux  pp*  218-220^  il  ii*y  en  a 
pas  unc  seule,  exeepte  zmtutn  {{-fittteen  dans  le  manuscrit),  qui 
n'apparticnno  au  bas-navarrais  oricntul,  soit  cxclueivemcnt  soit 
en  commun  avec  lo  wouletiiL  11  n*y  a  done  que  lus  premieres 
qui  puissent  servir  a  prouver  la  nature  du  dialecte.  Cost  ainsi, 
en  effet,  que  1".  dikezl  (tu  Faurui?),  fut.  resp.  2"  pers,  sing.,  et 
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non  pas,  comme  pensc  M.  Vinson  (vous   pouvez   ravoir,  aor. 
resp.   2^.   pers.),   est  en  souletin  "dikezu**;    2**.    daranizudnk 
(corrigez:  darauziuiala),  soul,  "deizudala";  3^.  eziizit,  "ezti- 
zut";    4^  baituf,   "beitut";    5^  dirauztazu,    "dciztatzu";   (r. 
baititut,  "beitutut";  7^  enisi,  "enizu";  8**.  derakoznty  "diozut"; 
9**.  dimufazu,  "ditazu";  10^  daraudala,  "deitala";  IV.  ezthj, 
"eztizu";    12^  ziM,  "zutut";    IS**,  daramena,    "  daramaiui "; 
14^  darautzut  (je  les  ai  4  toi),  et  non  pas  (jc  Tai  ^  vou*:, 
"deitzut";  15"*.  eztarantzut  (je  ne  les  ai  pas  d,  toi),  et  non  pas 
(jo  no  Tai  pas  k  vous),  *' eztcitzut";  16".  dizit^  "dizut";  11\ 
darakodcda,  **deyodala";    18**.  dutana,  "dudana";  19**.  )wh> 
{til  lu'duraa),  pour  (je  serai),  et  non  pas  (vous  pouvez  m'avoiri 
pour  (je  puis  etre),  en  soul,  aussi  "nukezu",  mais  soulemcnt 
dans  lo  sens  de  (jc  serai),  car  pour  (tu  m'auras)  ce  dialecto  a 
"naikozu";  20".  Uzazu,  "etzatzu,  itzatzu";  2V.  nitwHy  "nutiun". 
Quant  d  la  nature  du  dialecto  du  Nouveau  Testament,  nou? 
croyons  avoir  parfaitement  bien  demontre  que  c'est  un  sous- 
dialecto  labourdin  etcint,  quoique  mgl^  do  souletin  ct  de  bas- 
navarrais.     II  etait  probablement  en  usage  a  Briscous,  patric 
do  Licarrague,  bicn  que  ecttc  localite  appartienne  inaintouun! 
uu  sous- dialecto  bas-navurrais  oriental  de  TAdour.     JL  (liff»ri 
aussi   du  bas-navarrais  occidental,  incme  de  celui  d'Ustiiritz, 
qui   represcuto   la   varicte  la   plus   rapprocbee   du   labourdin 
Ses    formes   vcrbalcs   ot  nominalcs  les  plus    euraeteristiquts, 
contraircment   a   co   que   pcnse  iV.  Vinson,    Ic    rattachcnt  au 
labourdin,  conime  on  pent  le  voii*  par  le  tableau  suivant,  (Jul 
nous  pourrions  facilement  augmenter. 


•  Les  formes  alloculives  sout  impriinees  eu  italiques. 

t  La  forme  causative  baitat/c,  pour  ^arVsay^,  derive  do  dat/e,  Bymmym^ 
zayc  "  il  eist  i\  eiix  ",  dans  le  basque  de  Lt^arraffue.  Elle  t»st  precieiLH',  car 
elle  confirme,  telon  nous,  la  permutation  en  d  dwz  des  terminatifs  a  n-jria 
indirect ;  et,  quoique  nous  ne  soyons  qu*im  simple  collect eur  de  fait*  nwtv- 
riels,  incapable  de  los  analyser,  d'en  rcchei-clier  la  valeiir  et  do  leur  d  trr: 
uno  conclusion  naturelle,  telle  du  moins  est  ropinion  do  3/.  Vinsou  {r^vt:^ 
252),  nous  nous  permettrons  de  conclure  que  puisque  zai/c  oquivaut  a  </flj/r,i' 
aussi  doit  oquivaloir  hzasa  formo  primitive,  se  rattachaut  a  iz,  Hz,  izoj  it:t, 
et  isan,  *'  ^td"  et  '^  eu  **  eo  mSme  temps  dans  cinq  8ur  hutt  dilutee  haBtivta- 
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VoiJi  deux  phraser  du  Koavt-gu  Testament  do  Li^*an-nj?iif,  qui  prouTent  que 
haUzftf/ef  c44UHrttif  du  =^^1  i*t  h(titm/tj  catiMitif  dii  (iftjff,  &<^iit  parfniteuit^nt 
t»jnouv tilths  fiitii'  eux:  1".  MiHl/t.l^-l^K  edef/uinm  baifzai/e  rztvwitm  **qtio  Im 
uauvenu  mrtri<5  lour  sera  ulo";  2".  t/wrf,  -Irj.  ctiitct/  appicstntiia  huitaye  ttnii- 
hretaco  Uhumbean  "  itiixquelles  t^st  riinclTiSe  robscuritu  dt**  tonebre****. 

M*"- Vinaoii,  h  la  p.  :}'"tl  du  memc  volunit'  rk  i^a  "  Kevitt*",  sc  plait  li 
l^ptSter,  en  pure  i^'ile  dr  toiups,  i»ea  obJL'cUoiii?  coiitre  ma  ihtjorio  veibak'. 
Nous  no  nmiti'idna  paa  lii  rupetaiit  iioh  ivpoiises,  que  iujuh  pursislont*  k  re- 
;i:arfler  comma  plu«  quo  BuftisiiiitL^H  pour  prouvtr  <jull  a  tort* 

Aui  pp.  :itio-260  du  mcmt*  voUumi  do  sa  **  Itevue*',  il  critiiiue  mhrn  la 
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phrase  basque  effurrakUa  gdistoa  ?,  ai6e  par  Victor  Hugo  mi  {▼  de  la  pre- 
miere partie  des  "  Travailleurs*':  Ces  deux  mots  sont  basques,  en  effei;  mau  Q 
auraitfallu  enlever  Vartide  final  de  effwrraldia  devant  le  quali/Scati/gslxto^  fui 
est  lui-meme  ditermini.  Deplus,  egurraldi  oupkUot  ^guraldi  (cf,  le  Scmktm 
egiinaldi)  aproprement  le  sens  de  *'beau  temps^j  thnoin  le  proverbe  Goiu 
((row,  dans  "  le  Folklore",  est  seul  correct)  gorrik  euri  daidi,  arrats  gorrik 
eguraldi  ''  Matin  rouge  fait  pluie,  soir  rouge  beau  temps  (cf,  le  Folkl<»e  da 
pays  basque,  par  JuUen  Vinson^  1838,  p,  306).  H  s'associe  done  med  avec  U 
mot  gaizto  "  mSchant,  mauvois^. 

Nous  observerons  h  ce  sujet  que  eguraldia  gaistoa  ?  est  une  phrase  inters 
rogative  pouvant  etre  employ^  dans  la  conTersation  d'one  maniere  elliptiqae 
pour  eguraldia  gaistoa  daf  De  semblables  ellipses  ont  plus  ou  inoins  liea 
en  toutes  les  langues  dans  le  discours  n^lig^  ;  de  sorte  que  si,  d'one  part, 
^le  mauvais  temps"  ne  pent  etre  traduit  que  ^isx  eguraldi  gtxiztoa,  d^sxiiK 
part  'Me  temps  est-il  mauvais?"  est  rendu  par  eguraldia  gaistoa  daf  et, 
cQiptiquement,  meme  par  eguraldia  gaistoa  f  tout  court.  (Cf.  le  proTerbe 
101  d*Oihenart:  Bihozaren  beharguUe  mihm  "]&  langue  est  rouuziere  du 
coeur",  et  autres  ellipses  de  la  sorte,  ou  ne  figure  aucun  terminatif  verbal). 

Quant  a  1*  association  de  eguraldi  avec  gaistoa,  elle  est  on  ne  peat  pins 
correcte;  car,  si  le  sens  de  "beau  temps"  est  donne  h  eguraldi  dans  le 
*'  Folklore"  cit<S  par  M.  Vinson,  c'est  la  une  exception  qui  n*appartient  quau 
langage  des  proverbes  ct  qui  n*a  absolument  aucune  valeur  pour  infirmer 
Tusagc  constant  des  Basques  et  de  leurs  ^crivains  en  giSneral,  ninsi  que  Fauto- 
rit^  des  lexicographes,  tels  que  1^.  Larramendi,  qui  dans  son  dictionnaire 
espagnol-basque  traduit ''  temporal,  bueno  6  mal  tiempo"  par  eguraldi  ana 
edo  gaistoa ;  2**.  Aizquibel,  qui  dans  son  dictionnaire  basque  espa^ol  Kcd 
eguraldia  par  "el  temporal  bueno  6  malo";  3®.  Zavala,  qui  dans  son  dic- 
tionnaire manuscrit,  dont  nous  sommes  Theureux  possesseur,  cxpliquo  "  tem- 
poral, tiempo  bueno  o  male '^  par  egualdia,  forme  definio  qui  a  Ta vantage  de 
nous  permettre  de  con$id(5ror  le  r  de  eguraldia  ni  plus  ni  moins  euphonique 
que  le  r  de  hururih,  pour  huruiky  et  qui  nous  dispense  d'admettiv,  avfC 
M,  van  Eys,  la  rare  permutation  de  ii  en  r  en  egunaldij  car  nous  admctton.> 
que  eijn  pourrait  bien  etre  la  forme  primitive  de  egnn^  puisque  egu  se  trcmve 
ajssocie  a  aldi  en  biscaien  et  qu Vn  aezcoan  il  signifie  "  aujourdliui";  4**.  EntiD, 
ot  par  simple  sur<5n>pration,  meme  M,  van  Eys,  qui  dans  son  tres-fautif  et 
tK»i*-incomplet  dictionnaini  basque-fran^ais  tradiut  eguraldi,  egunaldi  par 
"temps".  IV  meme,  an  XTi**  siecle  {v<fyez  p.  605  du"  Memorial  Historian 
EsjunKil".  Madrid,  lN')4\Garibay  traduisait  ainsi  son  proverbe  14  :  Eguzqtd 
eta  euri,  Marti  tguraUi  "  Sol  y  a?ua  tiempo  de  Mar^o.''  Ce  n'est  done  que 
le  quali6caiif  on  ou  gaizt(>  qui  indique  ^i  "  le  temps''  eguraldia,  egwddioy 
fin^naldiaj  egiinaldia,  selvMi  les  dialectes,  est  bon  ou  mauvais.  Nous  crojon>, 
piu  consequent,  quo  lluirii,  a  lexception  de  egurraldia,  incorrect,  et  qui  doit 
etre  leuiplact"  ^v^r  o/uraldia,  ne  merile  aucun  reproche  quant  a  la  phrase 
iiitern^jrative,  elliptique  et  toute  familiere :  eguraldia  gaistoa  / 

L.-L.    I>OXAPARTE. 

Londrcii,  U  2S  Odohn  1SS4. 
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PHILOLOGICAL     TRANSACTIONS. 

1882-3-4. 
(By  W.  M.  Wood.) 

•*•  In  this  Index  the  nttrntt  of  the  aathors  of  article*  are  printed  in  fUAVt,  cji?ita[J.  The 
iiiltM  of  article!  ore  placid  between  *'iiiTerted  comma*  "  (♦*  ").  The  title*  of  booki 
criticised  or  meDliani-d  mre  placed  Ip  ^Aiugrle  Inrerted  cooLmaa '  {**].  >^'ard« 
explained,  or  tbeir  derivxtifm  tre&ted!  of,  mn  piloted  in  iiatic*.  The  Prcct^iingt  of 
the  two  fle«AiQ£i»  conliiined  in  thi*  Tolume  are  referred  to  the  geftaiooti  tbiti  r 
'•  Prnc,  ^8^3,  i,  il.iii,  etc/*  Where  p&pcrf^  which  arc  noticed  In  the  Pmcttdingt^ 
•re  printed  io  full  In  the  TtAnMaction9^  the  reference  to  ttit<  pairca  of  tbe  Proceed' 
ing»  i»  (>mittiML  Tbc  «iiini,  dftfTKere,  etc.'.  Attached  ta  tbe  folioft  of  the  ririout 
Appendixes  (wbicli  Abould  be  bound  tip  in  tb«  voltime  ImmedlAtely  preoedliiK  Uiit 
ladex),  are  also  u«ed  here> 


A. 

'AMu*l-Hakk  Himid,  Tarkish  draraa- 
tiBt,  569. 

ATmI,  Dr.  a,  *  Ili')ie8ter  Ltx-turt?*/  537. 

Abnl-Gh&xi,  *  Shftjnni-i-TiirkI/  659. 

Adder,  uftmes  of  x\vt\  328. 

ji^xe^y  dednitioti  of,  61«. 

Afrieit,  tlit*  Htiinitjc  I^ngtJagea  of 
Korth,  672. 

Affiiu  kiDf^udj^e,  thie,  f>76. 

Ahmed  Jevtlft,  on  Turkish  rlietoric^ 
57L 

Ahmed  Vefilc  P&shk,  *Chaghfttai  Dic- 
tionary," 6&W. 

Atrourtt,  A  miifprint  for  aecouni,  Froc. 
*82.3,  V. 

Akorrouni  *WiIti*liire  Glossary/  12. 

Akkadian  language,  the, 92;  exampleof 
thL\  94. 

Akkadians,  locatian  of  the»  99. 

Alakuloof,  a  Fuejrian  language,  34* 

*•  Albanian  in  Terra  d*(>trauto,'*  hy 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  492-501. 

Alier^  Fr.,  etymology  of,  not  yet  ex- 
plained, 120. 

Alpha  hot  for  writing  the  South  An- 
daman and  Nicobar  languages,  49. 

AHaiti^  qy.  <=/ttiitt(in,  ci.  aitaiffnt^  125. 

Alton,  * Tfadiiiiathen  Idiome,'  142. 

Ambro?ins,  T.^ '  lutroductjon  to  Chal- 
dee,'  5  51). 

PMl.  Tram.  1882.^-4, 


AndnmAoese,  sccnnnt  of  the,  and  re> 
Bearches  into  the  laDguaga,  44  rf  *''q, 

Andi^rtiach,  a  town  on  the  Ithine, 
gppcimcn  of  the  language  of,  as 
deducted  by  A.  J.  Kllis  from  Dr. 
Weoker't  *  Speech- Atlas/  31. 

Andrenen,  '  Roman  de  Eon/  l:il. 

Anglesea  dialect,  English  words  in  the, 
Prof.  '83-3,  i. 

Angliii^&d  foreign  words  and  phmsei,  7>. 

Aoghi-Freuidi  vowel -sotuida,  46*. 

An:: lo- Salon,  prolettots  and  itndentfi 
of,  119. 

Annual  Address.  8^  Ellis  and 
MtmnAY, 

Antona-Traversi,  C,  mentioned,  140. 

An  an  phiSology*  108. 

Arian  verau*  Aryan,  III. 

"  Artichoke,"  KtiO-f^atin  names  nf  the, 
Appt^udix  III.,  p.  41*,  and  Ap- 
pendix \\,  p.  (l)t. 

Artide^  derivation  of,  613. 

Aridlety^  derivation  of,  614, 

As'ad  KtVndi,  *  Turkish  Dictionary/ 
672, 

Ascoli,  ^  I^tt<!ra  Glottologica/  146. 

Afklar,  derivation  nf,  614. 

Aiiopft  derivation  of,  611. 

Aspic,  nameft  of  the,  329. 

An*,  derivation  of,  614. 

Aaajria,  excavations  in,  79. 

Assyrian  langtuige,  tlie,  92. 
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Assyriolo^,  difficulties  in,  77 ;  im- 
proved m«th<jdtf  of  the  stutly  of,  78  ; 
philological  pn*je;Ttsa  of,  02, 

Astronomj,  orttfintg  of,  397. 

Atkinsion,  'Cleveland  Glcissary/  18. 

Aiihertin,  C,  *  Hinitoire  de  hi  langue 
fraacjaifl*/  131, 

Auna,  a  Fwe^au  language,  34. 

Annicher,  contributioDs  to  Old  French 
littrattirw,  127. 

Auakf^  il^TivaUon  of,  512. 

Axou.  \V.  E.  A,»  *  Gtiorge  Eliot*s  U«j 
of  DiakH>t/  18. 

Aymeric,  J.,   ^Le  dlalecte  Eouergal,* 

Azais,  G.,  '  Dicdonnaire  des  Idiomes 


B. 

£&hiir,  the  Emperor,  'AutohiogrsphYf* 

BBbylonia,  excaTatioiis  in,  79« 
Bsih)  Ionian  languag-e,  the,  92. 
Bah  tier,    K.   von,   on   verbal  abetract 

nouiiSt  U6. 
Bsines,  Eer,  J«,  on  the  language spokeii 

Rt  Berriew*  30  •. 
Baist^  *  El  libro  de  la  Cam,"  111. 
*  Bakhtiyur-uamu/  Uuigoiir  version  of 

the,  553. 
Bangert,   *  History    of    the    Floovent 

Leffend/  132. 
Ji(i>fftt^»{^  meaning  of,  12. 
Bartoli,   A.,  *  St*iria   della  letters tura 

itoKaaa;  139,  140. 
Bartsch.  Karl»  editor  of  Diez'a  *  Leben 

und  Werke  der  Troubadnr*,'  137* 
Bashkirs^  *  Love-8<mg«  *  of  the,  540. 
Bas(|ne  causative  'bai*  and  negative 

*ez/  inidal  mutations  in,  172,  196, 

197. 
BrLi^t|ue,  initial  mutations  io,  16^4,  185. 
Basque,  the  simple  tenses  in,  hy  Prinee 

J..-L.    Bo!f  APAKTB,  643. 

Batmcbiaos,  names  of,  330. 

Bauduiu  de  Courtenay,  l*rof.j  on  the 

Resanians.  «^37* 
Barian  iu^riptioa,  the,  S6. 
Bell,  Melville,  *  Viaible  Speech.'  100. 
Bellaugt^r,  '  Etudes  nir  la  rime  fmn* 

^aiae/  1S4. 
Berber,  or  Libyan  lanjiniAgef  573. 
Berofttts,  Tanon  of,  7!>. 
Bertin,  G..  on  Assvrian  nnmenili,  S2. 
Bibliographical     list.      Sm    Engliah 

Dialect  Society, 
Bibliography   of    works    and    anthara 

quotM  in  Prince  BoQajparte^ii  paper 

on  Neo- Latin  names  of  Beplilea,  362. 


Bilia  langimge,  the,  57<^. 

Biah&ri  language,  the.  57^. 

Biskapaki.  L.,  on  ih»  KatJuibiah  j 
goage,  536. 

Black  adder,  names  of  iket,  329. 

Blank,  L.  G.,  *  G^ramtaatik  dcr  tlallift* 
ischen  Sprache,*  1 39. 

Blau.  Dr.  U„  on  the  '  Codex  Ca. 
manicus,*  541  ;  *  Bofmisch^tiirksicba 
8pnichdenkntaler/  54  S. 

Boccaccio,  books  on,  140- 

Boebmer,  on  the  French  rowel  «w  1SS; 
contributions  to  RbEeto-rrtroaiiiepbtlo* 
logy,  1 1 2 ;  '  Sound  not  Length,   IH, 

Bonaparte,  Cbarles-Luciati,  Pnaet  if 
Canino,  :il3. 

BoNAPAHTB,  H.LH.  Prinoe  Lnih 
Lucien,  **  Neuter  Neo- Latin  Sn^ 
Btantive*,'"  /roe.  *S2*3,  x:  *C\m- 
fification  of  £ngli«h  Dialect* 
18  ;  ''  Initial  Mut4itio(0«  in  tk 
Living  Celtic,  Baaone,  Sardiaiaa, 
and  Italian  Dialccta/*  Art.  lU.,] 
155-202  r  **Word«  connected 
the  Vine  in  Latin  and  the 
I^tin  Dialecti,"  Art.  VII L,  _ 
251-311  ;  ^'N'ames  of  £orop*«a 
Reptilts  in  the  living  Xe«j«Laiia 
X^AQguages/*  Art.  IX..  pp.  3I2-W; 
•'  Porlugue!»e  Vdwcla,  ac^ondiag  il 
Mr.  R.  G.  Vianna,  Mr.  H.  SWirt, 
and  Myself,"  Art.  XI I L,  pp.  iW- 
408  :  »*  Italian  and  Uralic  Vtmamt 
Suffixes  Compared,"  Art.  XV-,  pp. 
485-4U1  ;  '*  Albanian  in  Tern 
d'Otninto/'  Art.  XA'L,  pp.  4W- 
601 ;"  The  Simole  Tenses  m  Modal 
Bnsoue  and  Old  Basque,  etc,,*"  Ail 
XVI IL,  pp.  643-654  ;  *'  •  Bau»* 
valks'  and  ^Jnniper**  in  BsmoBi 
Latin,  and  Neo -Latin,  and  the  sar- 
ceasore  of  La^  '  J,*  *'  Appemfix  t, 
pp.  (l)-(4);  **  Neo-Latin  N«a# 
tor  *  Articnoke,*  **  Appendix  IIU 
pp.  4l«-45»  :  '*  One  Word  mow  «• 
•Artichoke,"'  Appendix  V.,  ppt 
(l)t-{3)t;  **Bemarcme8«irc«rtBt»P 
AssertionB  de  M.  J.  Ttatoo  foa- 
cemant  la  Langne  Basque/*  Afpm^ 
dixVL,  pp.  (l):-C4U. 

S<wn,  explanation  of,  17. 

Bopp's  agglutinative  theorr,  10^, 

Borgognoni,  A.,  ^Sttidj  d^erodizioiBC,* 

14  or 

•*  Bos  worth -Toller  Anglo-Saion  Difr' 
tionary,"  by  J.  Platt.  237. 

Bone  bene,  '  La  langne  et  la  litterafinv 
framjftUe  an  moyen  age.'  \Ah. 

Boudilovich.  I^ feasor,  *  Ecclenartkil 
Slavonic  Grammar/  532. 
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^^HftMihnw,  H.,  mentiom^r  ^• 

Cnnello,    M.    A.,    ^YomliAino  tonico/             ^^^^ 

^^^^Sllm,  Th.*  *  CAicioneiro  Portu^ez/ 

tiUi,,  etc.,  138  ;  *  Storia  (lellii  letteni-             ^^^H 

md  other  works,  Hi. 

turu     italiana,*     140  ;     '  Frederico              ^^^H 

Bntinep  Prof.  W.,  *  Seriw  of  Gram- 

Die^,'                                                               ^^1 

mure/  116, 

CappudociJL  the  fluppospd  ori^nal  seat              ^^^| 

Bretkno^ikahi^j  tlie  lanFOflge  spoken 

i>t    the    Chaldeanji,    Akkiidiam  and              ^^^| 

in,  36-. 

^umerionA,  98,  99.                                           ^^H 

Breton  dialecte,  initial  mattttioni  in. 

CappufJociau  hm^-un^et  tho,  92.                          ^^^| 

171,  192,  193. 

Capua,  Umtiu  iiiticriptiou  di^uovt^red  at,              ^^^H 

Brej-mann,  *  The  Science  nf  Lnngnage/ 

^^H 

145. 

Carducct,   Qiotiue,   *  Elme  di   F.   Pc*              ^^H 

Brid^fB,   Rev.  T.,  papers  of,  on   the 

trarca/  139.                                                      ^^H 

Yflttl^tm   llillirilftlje,  'S2  rf  »rff. 

Ca^tet,  ^Romtin  de  la  Hose'  (Italian              ^^^| 

BrinK:uier,   0,,  on  the   boundary  be. 
twt-en    the    Provencal  and  French 

Tension).  139.                                                   ^^^H 

Catlky,  C.  B,,  '*0n  the  En-lish  Name              ^^M 

kii|^o/?e«^  135. 

of  the  letter  j^,**  Fro<?.  ^82.3,  xiv,               ^^H 

Brinkmeier,  E  ,  *  Die  proTeni^aliachen 

50S  ;  obituar}'  of,  502  \  hk  paper  on               ^^^| 

Troubadours,  137. 

,  Greek  pronunciation,  597.                                ^^^| 

Britfct?!,    'Old   Country  and   Farmings 

Cecha,  or  Bohemians,  literature  of  the,               ^^^| 

Words/  12;  mentioned,  13;  *  Eng- 

^^H 

lish  Plant  Names,'  18. 

Celtic  dialects,    dassiScation   of    the,              ^^^| 

BrittOB,  *  Wiltshire  Wordit/  12. 

^^M 

Brown,  R.,  on  astronomv,  397. 

Celtic,  initial  mutations  tn,  164,  185.                ^^^| 

Bn^ji^Tfn,  E  O.,  ^^Tlie  "Turkish  Lnn- 

Celtic  po«»e8aive  pronouns  ;    definite,              ^^^H 
mud  indefinite  artides^  initial  muta-             ^^^| 

guage»    and    Turkish     Phdolog-y/' 

64i:&72, 

tiorm  in.  171,  194,  195.                                    ^^H 

BsowNB,  W,  11..  **aij  the  OriiErin  of 

-c*jfjfK  old   English  rorbs  in,  bv   Dr.               ^^^| 

certain  Teclinical  Terms,  chitifly  in 

MruiiAY,  n9.                                                ^^M 

Engineering,"  Froe.  '88-4,  ii/iii ; 

Chabuiieau,  C,  *  Gramraaire  Hraonsin,'              ^^^| 

6011. 

134,   135,  136;    'La  langue  et  k              ^^M 

Brn^man,    Dr.     K.,    'Morphological 

litteniture  proven^ale;'  145.                             ^^^| 

Invcstif^ations,*  112. 

Chaghatai  language,  account  of  the,              ^^^| 

Brnnne,  llohtirt  of ,  rt^feired  t«>,  11. 

^^M 

Budenn,  Prof., on  Hangarinn  philolop:Y, 

Chameleon,  names  of  the,  315.                         ^^^| 

539;    'Grammar    of    the   Mordvln 

Chardry,  poenu  of,  127.  131.                       ^^^^1 

*  Chailemagne*s  Journey,'  131.                    ^^^^^| 

tJgrum  Dictionary,"    541;    on    the 

ChdoniaDA,  names  of,  313.                           ^^^^^| 

m'iffines  of  tho  llniir^riiins,  642. 

Child- Language,    a    itudj   in,   Frfie,           ^^^^| 

Btt(%e,    E-    A.,    his  vjirioua   AsByrio- 

'83-4,  iil                                                       ^^B 

lojr«^al  pnblicfttifins,  H2. 

Cbfdzko,  '  Popular  Poetry  of  Pema,*              ^^H 

Budtimni,  Prof.,  'Dialect  of  Ea^aa/ 

^H 

534. 

Cid,  literature  relating  to  the,  140.                    ^^H 

Baecheler,     F.,    decipherer     of    tho 
Oscnn  inscription  found  at   Capua, 

Cihac,    A.    de,    '  Dicdontiaire    Daco-             ^^^| 

Komane/  142.                                                 ^^^| 

378  ;  his  interpretation  of  the  ^ame, 

^  Codex  Cumauicus,*  the,  540.                           ^^^| 

383. 

Coclho,  F.  A.,  *  Diakict<>B  Bomanicos             ^^^| 

Bu^l[2:e*a   interiJretation   of   the   Oacan 

on  Xm-LatiaoFf,*  143,                                     ^^^H 

in>eription,  383. 

ColebrtHik4.%  II.  T.^quotc^l,  398.                          ^^H 

Buhlmann.  on  tho  *  Cantare  di  Fiera- 

Coni^tans,  L.,  *  Dialecte  du  Hotierguc,*              ^^^| 

braccia,'  139. 

^^M 

Butfnirian  Literary  Society,  633. 

Cook,  Prof.,  '  Bui^h worth  and  Dtirbam             ^^^| 

Bnriat  dialect,  the,  540. 

Glofises,'  US.                                                 ^^1 

Coore,  Bev.  A.  J.,  on  the  langnage            ^^^| 

spoken  at  Builth,  3^*.                                   ^^M 

0. 

CornidiV  edition  ot  the  *  Codex  Cu-             ^^^| 

manicus,'  HI,                                                ^^^M 

Cdz*  'Origini  della  lingua  poetica,* 

Cornish,  initial  mutations  in,  168^  191.              ^^^| 

13^. 

Carni&b  language,  decav  of  the,  bv  the              ^^^| 

Caldemn  jubilpe,  the,  141. 

Kev.  W:   S.    Lacu-Szyuma,  Pt&e.             ^^M 

CaldcTou,  '  Magieo  prodi^'ioso/  141. 

'82^3,  XHi.                                                      ^^M 

M 
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Coma, '  Phonologie  dn  Bagnard,'  135 ; 
*  Le  Podme  du  Cid/  140 ;  *  Portu- 
gaese  Grammar/  141. 

Coronelle  lisse  et  Bordelaise,  names  of 
the,  327. 

Cosijn,  Prof.,  •  Old-West  Saxon  Gram- 
mar,' 118. 

Couch.  T.  Q.,  *  Glossary  of  East  Corn- 
wall,' 18. 

Courteille,  P.  de,  *  Chagbatai  Diction- 
ary.* 659.  671. 

Courtney.  Miss  M.  A.,  'Glossary  of 
West  Cornwall,*  18. 

Couty,  Miss,  and  Mr.  D.,  36,  42. 

Creation,  an  Assyrian  work  on  the,  79. 

Cuneiform  Besearch,  Report  on,  77 
ei  teq. 

Cullum,  Sir  J.,  *List  of  Hawsted 
Words,'  13. 

Curtius,  *  Griechiscbe  Etvmologie,' 
109.  '  . 

Cush,  or  Cosssans,  location  of  the, 
91. 

CusT,  R.  N.,  "The  Hamitic  Lan- 
guages of  North  Africa,"  572-677. 

Cyrus,  the  Cylinder  of,  81. 


D. 

Dahn,  dooH,  </otni=*  down,*  pronun- 
ciation of,  20. 

D^Ancona,  A..  '  Studj  di  critica.'HO. 

Danichich.  *  Serbo-Croatian  Dictiun- 
arv,*  534. 

Dankiili  language,  the,  575. 

Darmesteter.  A..  '  De  Fl(>*»vante,'  132  ; 
•  Mots  nouveaux  dans  la  langue 
fran^aise,'  133 ;  *  Le  seizieme  Siecle,' 
133. 

Dashkevicb.  Prof.,  on  Russian  legen- 
dary pot'ms.  5;J2. 

David,  •  Turkish  Grammar,'  547. 

Davits.  Rev.  J.  D..  on  the  language 
spoken  in  Glamorganshire.  11*; 
bis  article  on  t^-aching  English 
through  Welsh,  38*. 

Davy,  G.  T.,  obituary  notii*e  of,  505. 

Det-urtis,  C,  *Tt^ti  soprasilvani,'  143. 

Dttre,  Mr.,  mentione<l.  1:J. 

A*Kair6s.  meaning  ot.  o08. 

Delbruck,  B.,  *  IntPnlurtion  to  the 
Study  of  LanjTuage,'  107  ;  'Syntac- 
titml  Invtstigatious.*  108. 

**  IV limitation  of  the  Knglish  and 
W.Nh  languages,*'  bv  A.  J.  Ellis, 
5*-40». 


Delitzsch,  Hermann,  trmalator  of 
George  Smith's  '  Chaldean  Genens.* 
80. 

Delitzsch,  Prof.  F.,  his  method  oi  tiie 
study  of  AssyriologT,  77,  78;  his 
publications  on  Aasyriology,  90. 

Delage,  books  on  the,'  79. 

Demattio.  F.,  '  Gnunmatica  delU 
linuuaprovenzale,*  135 ;  'Gramma- 
tica  della  lingua  italiana,*  139. 

Denbighshire,  the  language  spoken  in, 
26». 

Despard,  Rev.  Pakenham,  employed 
the  Phonetic  alphabet  m  Tiena  del 
Fueeo,  33. 

Deus,  J .  de.  on  Portngnese  Towelt,  405. 

DeTanagarf  alphabet,  objections  to, 
111. 

Dialect  and  language,  consideratioiif 
on  the  difference  between.  20  ti  m^. 

Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  P/w.  '8S-4. 
Tiii. 

"  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotlaai'* 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Proc.  '8S-4,  i 

"  Dudects  of  the  North  of  En^rbad.*' 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  iVoc,  '82  S.  ix. 

Dickinson,  W.,  •  Cumberland  Glossuy,' 
18. 

Dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  Neo-LatiB 
languages.  Bibliography  of,  252.^ 

Dictionary,  Stanford's,  report  on,  by 
A.  J.  Ellis,  7. 

DICTIONARY,  Tna  Philological 
Society' 8,  **  copy  "  for,  first  smt  to 
press,  Ptoc.  'SSt-'S,  iii ;  sub-editr-r? 
and  workers  for  the,  ibtd.,  iv  ;  Tari'=u> 
difficulties  in  connexion  with  the. 
tbiii.,  V  ;  statement  as  to  its  contri- 
tion, ibid.y  XTii  ;  publication  of  the 
First  Part  of  the,  Proc.  '83-4.  v : 
difficult  words  in,  ibid.,  v,  vi;  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the,  i*.*. 
XT  ;  reviews  of  the,  tbui.,  it  : 
reports  on,  by  Dr.  Murray,  .5.  w'^ : 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  th'=-. 
508  ;  reading  and  subediting  for  thf , 
615  ;  list  of  the  principal  readers  lor 
the,  517:  list  of  the  sub-editors  f or 
the,  519;  reviews  of  the.  reriewi-d. 
520  :  future  of  the.  530  ;  **  li*t  of 
Readers  and  Books  read  bv  them  lor 
the,"  601-642. 

Diez,  F.,  mentioned.  120  ;  'Leben  und 
Werke  der  Troubadurs.*  137  :  *  K«»- 
manic  makin*;  of  Word*,'  14:5; 
*  Dictionarv  of  Romance  Languajt?,* 
143. 


^  E-special  attention  deserves  to  be  called  to  this  important  Bibliograpbv,  whici 
occupies  pages  252-264. 
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Iliwo^ToMP  ppint,  names  of  the,  331. 
nOvidio,  Spaui-h  Grammar, *?tc*,  141, 
IheahkdHo*^    Drtktiftas^    meamng^    of, 

39  H. 
D uueai) ,  *  Lo wland- Scottia h  Wo r*la, '12. 
Dimcitmb,  *Herefo«lahire  Words,'  12, 


^  Earl?  EnrrUsh  Hymn;  18. 

Early' RuftHiiiii  'L\\i  Society,  632. 

E&fltwkk,  ¥.,  B.,ijbituarytiotitoof,  50-5. 

Ebn'x-Ziyfi  Tt*vtlk  Bey,  Turkiali 
atjtlior,  670. 

E*Ien,  Giirtltu  of,  90. 

Edwards,  Rev,  H.  P.,  on  the  l&iigiiagG 
spoken  at  Caer3t>on,  38». 

Edwards,  Rev.  M.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Knftbon,  28*. 

Ekrem  Bey,  Turkish  poet,  569. 

Eliimite  kngimge,  the,  92. 

UlapUes,  names  of,  :i2G. 

ElepliHiot^  name  of  the,  in  AssymB,  89. 

Eliot,  Oeoree,  ase  hv,  of  dialect,  18. 

Ellis,  A.  J,,  **  Dialects  of  the  North 
of  Eii;rland/'  Frnt.  'gg-a,  ix ; 
**  Diftkt'tH  of  the  l^owlanda  of  Scot- 
land,"* PrM-.  '83-4,  i;  **  The  Insular 
Scok'h  Lowland  Diah^ct  and  the 
Bordt^r  Mid- Northern  Dialect  of  the 
I&le  of  Man/'  *i^ji/., Jtiii ;  *' Eleventh 
Annual  Address,  May  19, 12^82,'*  Art. 
L ,  pp.  1  - 148 ;  referred  to,  10;  *  Early 
Engliiib  Hymn,'  18;  *'  Dialect, 
Languoffe^  Orthoepy,  and  Dr.  G. 
WflnW  9  German  Speech- Atlas,*' 
20  at  teq.\  *'  Report  on  the  Yjiag^an 
Langua^^e  of  Tiemi  del  Fye)cro/'  32 
t(  »€q, ;  "  Report  on  the  Lun^tirt^e 
of  the  South  Andumjin  Island,"  etc., 
44  ei  Meq,  ;  "  B.  Jiilj^'s  Report  on 
Mougoliaii  Retseftrches,*'  7det  »tq, ; 
his  ci)ntrihutioDS  to  the  Philological 
Society,  306;  '*  On  tlie  Delimita- 
tion of  the  En^li-^h  and  Welsh 
Languages/*  Appendix  II. »  pp. 
6*-40* ;  hijj  invehtigatiouit  in  Nor- 
man French,  60  •. 

Ellis,  Kev*  U.,  on  the  huiguage  epoken 
at  Mold,  2(i*. 

Ellison,  R.  C  ,  ohitnnry  notice  of,  505. 

Elwohtmt,  F.  T.,  *' Uniiot4Hl  Gram- 
ma tieal  PecuHoritieH  in  the  IHnlect 
of  Somenset,"  Prot,  *S3-4,  viii ;  *Tho 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,*  18  ;  *  Ex- 
moor  Scolding,'  18;  Lundell's  re- 
marks on  his  '  West  Somerset,'  117  ; 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  West 
Somenet  dialect,  507. 


En;g^ineerint5  ttrms,  Pfi^c,  *S8-4,  ii,  iit. 

English  and  Welnh  Language!*,  de- 
li niitaHon  of,  6* -40*. 

En^»^lish  horrowed  words  in  colloquial 
Welsh,  355  ft  Mq. 

Enf;;lish  chroniclers,  quotations  from 
the,  8»  r^  Mq. 

English  dergyman,  consolatioD  for  an, 
17. 

En  dish  Dialect  Society,  9 ;  Report  on 
the*  by  Prof.  W,  \V.  Skeat,  10  H 
»fq.  ;  *  Bibliotrraphical  Li*it,*  pnh- 
iit^hwl  by  the,  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to,  14 :  euinmury  of  it*! 
various  publications,  15-19;  **end 
to  it^  luboun»t"  19  (but  s«e  the 
contrary  opinion,  on  p.  117);  it« 
Annual  Report*  and  Lihrflry,  19,  20. 

Englij^h  etymologies,  by  H.  Swket, 
hue.  '8M,  Ti. 

English  lY,  origin  of,  by  H*  Sweet, 
Prfit.  'B2-S,  vi. 

English  Philology,  Report  on,  115 
et  gtq. 

Epinal  Glossary,  difficult  words  in  the, 
Prce.  't3-4,  Vii. 

ErjaTec,  M.,  *  Frogmen ta  from  a 
Traveller's  Basket,'  535. 

Ethiopic  languages,  the,  574. 

*'  Etymologies  J  Latin, '^  by  Prof.  Post- 
oat  k,  149. 

*♦  PUymologv  of  SwT^nd^*'  by  Prof. 
Skeat.  '247. 

Euphoiiy,in  the  Turkish  latiffua^e,  562, 

European  Inngtiagas  afiBimilttted  into 
the  Turkish.  569. 

EiLropean  reptiles,  names  of,  312  ft  ##g. 

Eranjt,  A.  B.,  and  Sebastian,  *  Dialect 
ol  Leic«9ter?hire.'  17. 

Eys,  M,  van,  on  the  Basque  verb,  643. 


Fatio,  Jlorel,  *■  Calderon's  Magico  Pro- 

digiofco,'  141. 
Favre,   L,    *  Historical    Dietionary  of 

Ancient  French,*  125. 
Fedorov,  1.,  the  first  Ruaaian  printer, 

5a3. 
Feraut,  Raimon,  Yida  ih  S.  Honorat, 

136, 
**  Fiual  M  in  Latin,*'  by  H.  SwBET, 

Pfoe.  '82-3,  IV, 
Fiuniah  language,  540. 
**  Fitter-together"  =**  Homer,"  399. 
Flemings,   their  presence  io   England 

disputed,  8*,  9*,  10». 
Flintshire,  the  langiiitge  spoken  in,  25*. 
Flugi,  A.  youi  *  l^kdin  poetrf/  143. 
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Forbv,  *  Glossary  of  Eaat-Anglian 
Wonis/  13. 

Fo  r8t«r»  P,  *  Spanisli  Gramnmr/  HO, 

l?'or»t€r«  W..  Mltd  FtvDch  Library/ 
126;  on  the  French  vowel  c*,  133; 
*Go«ipL'l  of  St.  John/  etc.,  U6 ; 
♦GaUo^Itiiliun  Scmioas/  139;  'Con- 
tributions to  Eomance  Pkooetics,' 
143. 

Foth»  *  Latin  tcns^  in  Romance  Lan- 
gi]A$;e8,'  143. 

Fouqui^res,  L.  Becq  de,  *Tmt6  de 
verstficatiou/  134. 

Franci«.  Mrs.,  *  South  Wanrickshir© 
Glossary/  18, 

Fnmck,  tir.^  *  Etytnolo^Bch  Woorden- 
bock  der  Xederiaondsche  Taal,* 
515. 

Frnnke,  F.,  *  Practical  Acquisition  of 
Iiang:niige/  681. 

French  f  £.,  on  the  hingna^  spoketi  at 
FarndoQ,  27*. 

Freymond,  Emile,  '  Altfraiudsischeti 
Reim/  134. 

Frogti,  names  ol  330. 

Fry,  D.  P.,  on  the  letter  y,  Free,  '«2*$, 
xir. 

Fnmirall,  F.  J.*  remarks  on  the  ap- 
oearanee  of  the  First  Part  of  toe 
Dictionary,  Ft-nc.  *89-4,  vi ;  men- 
tioned, 7,  8,  9  ;  *  Early  English 
Hjnui,*  18 ;  mentioiiedt  lid. 


G. 

G  in  English » hUtonr  of»  hr  H.  SwmiT* 

FrfK,  *«8-a.  vii,  ' 
GahrieU   \*  on   the    Bwjat  diftleelv 

640. 
Gaelic,  initial  matatioDf  in,  16o,  187. 
GaUa  huifiuige^  the.  his, 
Ositaer,  Th^  '  Die  Gradner  Mmidftrt,* 

lii. 
G«i|Mt7,  *Sidliaa  fidmil  of  Poete,' 

140. 
Gttiir,   H.    *  EuniAiiciieB   Laotse- 

achkhte,*  142. 
Gamtier,  L^oo,  *  ChansoQ  de  Roland,* 

130;  «  £p«p^  fran^atttt,*  Xtt. 
G«ekei  mmm  ol  the,  316w 
Mtlar,  *  AlhaMskeh^n  nd  ^TkckaA 

G«Mli,  A.,  OS  Um  lAppiah  laupMga^ 

640. , 

GenDaniephalalogj^  Bcpoftim,  Ufi  ««         kad,' 


ay,  Dr,  G.  Waitkcr'a  Spneh* 

AdM  of  North  and  MiddK  3S  «<  «f> 
Ghad&aui  lai^«^^  tW»  hlk. 


Gh&t  language,  th«,  d74. 
Gibb,  E.  J.   W.,  'Ottootim 

670. 
Gihon,  loeatLoQ  of  the  riTcr,  91. 
GiUanip    Rev.   J.,    on    the 

spoken  at  New  Radnor,  34 •. 
GUtubor,  legends  of,  85. 
Gladstone,  Her.   Stephen  E^ 

(non- political)   lai^iug*  ^okni 

Ha  warden.  25*. 
Gkdstone,  W.  E.»  on  Ho 

nom|^,  397. 
Glag:olit]C  alpihabet,  origin  of,  »S8» 
GlamoT^an&hire,     tp«c«nena     ol    fbt 

Engliah  spok«n  in.  11*  ;  37*. 
Glonaries,  oertailed  Meoam  of  ie«0il» 

Glossariea,  French,  124* 
Glo6sary«eompikr$,  the  nfrfwiry  q«aii* 

dcations  for,  15«  16. 
GloQoester,  Robert  of,  reficTred  lo.  IL 
GodefroT,     *  Diotionaiy    ol     -^ttt^ 

French,*  125. 
Gower,  G.  L.,  'Suny  Oln— ij/  19,. 
Graf,  A., '  Stoiia  bttonrin,*  14& 
Grammttical  ttetoh  ol  ths  kniifi 

of  the  8oQth  Attdntnnn  laUad,  4t 

Grammatical  aketcE   of    the   Tai 

lani^age,  36  <tf  Mf . 
Grammont,  F.  de,  *  Les 

134. 

Greek  alphabet  abrardity  of  the.  Hi. 
Green  frog,  namrn  of  the,  333. 
Green^  J.  R.,  "  Making  of  " 

quoted,  6*. 
Green  lixard,  namei  of  the,  3 Id. 
Gmn,  C.  W.  M.,  *  Library  ol  Old- 
English;  118. 
Grenouille  Rousae,  wnum  of  tbc«  33  U_ 
Griffith.   Retr.   D.,  on    tiM 

spoken  at  Brecon,  36*. 
Gfilfiik  Bar.    J*,   on    iho 

apokei  at  BlerQiyr-TyilTil,  37  • 
GrobedinkeL « C<MHtttictaoa  ol  th«  Vcf 

in  Ph.  Despolea  aiid  F.  de  Hal- 

herhe,*  134. 
Grober,  on  tho  origin   el  PtOTttf^ 

aongs,  137. 
Gaaneh  lai«age.  the,  574. 
Gmuiaid,  F.,  *Grmmmair«a    nwTiii 

^ak*,'  13&. 
GnalhflC|ke.    £.,  a  iabaiitor   ol  l^ 

JSoelet^'a  Dk^kiDiuuy,  SIO. 
Ottlirfamid,  ^AKTriologte  ia  DwiM^ 

7a. 
Gvpid,  S^  Ida  eoKtiibniioQB  to  Aa^* 

fiQiogy,  So. 
Gvyaani,  ^a 

falleir  0^409. 
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H*l&.sy,  M.,  on  Swedish  Lappisli,  510. 

Haldemaii,  Prof.  S.  S.»  quoted^  61. 

Halevy,  M.,  his  contributiona  to 
Assyriology,  85. 

Hrtmmer-Pyrj^stiill,  *  GeechLchte  dtT 
Uamanischen  DichtkunstV  670. 

Ham i tic  laD|^ua^ei  of  North  Africa,  572. 

Harlnnd^  Ctipt.,  *  Glossary  of  Swale- 
dale,'  18. 

Hai*d*?UT  *  Columna  lui  Tmian,'  *  Cu- 
veiitfi  den  bitruiii/  142. 

Hatzfeld,  '  Lc  s<?ij;]^nie  3i^cle.*  133. 

Haupt,  Panl,  *  Siiraerische  Famili^^n- 
peseUe/  78  ;  his  Asayriological  pub- 
lications, 87. 

Htiarwe,  T.,  Glossiiries,  mtjntioned,  11. 

Hf^athi  Rer,  J .  Dunhar,  on  the  lliHite 
iii-^criptions,  82. 

H^iligbrodt,  conbibntioiu  to  Eom»Doe 
literature  I  1*27. 

Hill,  Rer.  J.  S.^  on  the  language 
ftpoken  at  Welshpool,  30*, 

Hittite  inscrijitiouSf  82, 

Bqi>oett8,  Prot'.,  *'0n  the  Mvth  of 
the  Week/'  Proc.  '82-8,  xix,  508. 

fioenuttgf  Dr.  R.,  Asayriological  pub- 
licatioufl  of)  9L 

^ofmannt  E.,  and  Yollmoiler,  *  The 
Munich  Brut,*  122. 

Holderut'sa,  T.^  *  Holdemesa  GloAsarT/ 
17. 

Holland,  R..  md  Britten.  J.,  '  English 
Plant  JS'uinea/  IS. 

Homer,  his  knowledge  of  Mtronomj, 
397. 

Homroelf  Dr.  F.,  Assyriological  publi- 
cations of,  9K 

Homing,  on  the  French  pmnoun  ii,  1 24> 

Horse,  nani«  of  ihe,  in  Assyria n,  89. 

Hortis,  A-  dt%  '  Sttidj  sulle  opere 
latine'  (Bocraceio),  140. 

Horton,  E.  It.,  obituary  notice  of,  605. 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.,  his  cootributiona 
to  Aaayricdogy,  82, 

Houghton,  1.,  list  of  Derbyshire 
mining  terms,  13. 

Hf>velHcqu«,  A.)  on  the  Basque  Uq- 
guajfe,  fi43. 

Howell,  Rer.  D,,  on  the  language 
spokfu  at  Wrpihtim,  27*. 

Hut), '  Chan^MH  de  Hervisde  Mes,*  12B. 

Buffer,  *  The  Trotibadours,'  137. 

Hiinmu  body,  the  name*  of  the  various 
partK  of  th«,  u*ed  by  the  Andamaaese 
as  pegs  to  hang  their  possesiive  pro- 
nouns on,  d^,  68. 

Hunfdvy*  P.,  coatribution*  fo  Hunga- 
rian philology,  639';  and  history^  541, 


Htinpfarian  literature,  fi42. 
Huugarian  philology,  report  on,  by  A. 

J.  Pattehson,  539, 
Huo^arians,  undines  of  the,  541-542, 
Huschke's  int^-rpretatiou  of  the  Oscuil 

ioNcription,  3HB« 
Button,  Rev.  John,  value  of  liia  glo»- 

aariefi,  11. 


I. 

/  itm  gainf  homt^  pronunciations  of, 

21. 
*  llchestor  lectures,*  537. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Asayrians* 

belief  in,  85- 
Imre,  A.,  Hungarian  philologer,  643* 
Indian  Buddhistic  literature,  76. 
Indop:ermanic  G  mm  mars,  109. 
Itritial  mutationfl  in  living  langnagea* 

by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonapamtb,  155; 

tables  Elbowing  them,  IH [1-202. 
Inbonntion  in  spoki^n  English,  by  11* 

Sweet,  Pnye.  '82-S,  viii. 
Irish  Gaelic  soundrt,  /Vor.  ^83-4,  xviiL 
Irish,  initial  mutations  in,  lii4,  I  HO. 
Isle  of  Man,  dialect  of  the,  Ftoc,  '83«4, 

xiii. 
''  Italian  and  Uralic  PossessiTe  SufBxes 

cr>tiipared,"  by  Priuee  L^-L-  Boka- 

PAKTB,  485-491. 
It4,lian,  initial  mutations  tn,  164,  173,, 

178,  185.  198-201. 
Italian  philology,  contributioM  to,  138 

Ixdubar,  legends  of,  80. 


J. 

Jacobsthal,  contributiona  to  otd  French 

Literature,  127. 
Jagic.    Prot,    '  Slavonic    Dictionary,* 

*  Codes:  Marianus/  532 ;  on  Olago- 

litic,  538. 
JambUj   an    Andamanese,   two    letters 

written  to  him.  annotated,  61,  66; 

song  composed  by,  70, 
Jeakiai,  Rer.    £.,  on    the   Ianguag« 

s|K>kefi  at  Flint,  25*. 
Jewish  boy,  Bti>ry  of  a,  129, 
Johaniie»Kjn,   *  Mulhcrbe's    Efforts  in 

Poetry/  134, 
Jones,    He  v.  J.  P.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Llantrissant,  37*. 
Jones,  8ir  W.,on  the  Brdhmaui'  know- 
ledge of  aatrononiT,  398. 
JoNKS,  W.,  **Eugli«b  Wordi   in   the 

Angleaea  Dialect/'  Proc,  '82-8,  i. 
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Jiilg.  Prof.  B.,  his  report  on  Mongolian 
researches,  explanation  of  its  non- 
appearance in  the  FhUologieal  Trans- 
aetiofit,  73 ;  *  Tales  of  the  SitUhi- 
Kur:  76. 

Julleville,  L.  Petit  de,  'Histoire  dn 
Th^&tre  fran<^'  132. 

**  Juniper'*  in  Basque,  etc.,  Appendix 
1.,  pp.  (l)-(4). 


Kab&il  language,  the,  574. 
Kalmuck  alphabet,  the,  76. 
Kassite  lang^uage,  the,  92 ;  examples  of 

the,  97. 
Kazinczy,  F.,  reformer  of  the  Hungarian 


language,  642. 
[emftl  l^y,  ^ 


Kemftl  Bey,  Turkish  author,  669. 
Kennett,  'Collection  of  Words  from 

Tarious  Dialects,'  12. 
Ehorsabad  inscriptions,  84. ' 
Klinghardt,  H.,  on  the  acquisition  of 

foreign  languages,  681. 
Kluge,  F.,  *  Etjmologisches  Worter- 

bnch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,'  616. 
Koch,  J.,  *  Poems  of  Chardry,*  127. 
Kochanowski,  third  centenary  of,  636. 
Kolbing,  contributions  to  Olcl  French 

literature,  127. 
Korting,  'History  of  Italian  litera- 

tunp,'  140. 
Koschwitx,      £.,      contributions      to 

Romance  philology,  1*27  ;    *  Charle- 

ma::ne*s  Journev/    131  ;     *  French 

Studit-s,*  13;}. 
Kryn:!^ki,  on  the  dialect  of   Z^kopan, 

o3S. 
*  Kuil«tkn  Bilik/  the.  5o3. 
Kuhn,  on  Vt^iic  metre.  111. 
Kunuma  langu;i)re.  the.  577. 
Kun>t,    II..    Spanish  publications  of, 

l4l  ^there  wronsTiT  printed  Knu<t\ 
Kurschat,  *  Lithu.^ni^niiniBiinar.*  103. 
Kuun.  Count  G.,  *  Cc^x  Cumanicus^* 

:>40. 


LachSitkma.  the  Rer.  W.  S.,  ^  The 
l\Y4y  01  a  l.an|:uai!>^  a*  iliu*tRi:«-d 
by  rorr.ish.**  F  'x;  '82 -S.  x.ii.  oi»S. 

La^vu^^rie.  M.  dr,  on  the  cv^caretioa 
b,  t^tx»u  wtxliTt-mhtiri;?  anu  the 
entice  ol  :he  Fji>:  vf  As;*,  n.v 

l^mbr-.or.  A..  *  Kssii  6e  phv^aetii^u^ 
roxinxAtue,'  1 42. 

Ijiiv.  arti:,  uix:^  v^t  the.  5o7. 

Ijia^i  t<^rt<V'!*»,  cm-e*  o*  :iie,  ^14. 

l^uvUu.  •  Biv^^rwp~y."  14^?. 


Langtoft,  Peter,  mentioned,  11. 
Language  and  dialect,   consideratioitt 

on  the  differences  between,  20  ft  te^. 
Languages,   the    practical    stody   of, 

677. 
"  Latin  Etymologiea,'*  by  Prof.  Posr- 

OATB,  149. 
"  Latin  Words    connected    wi&   the 

Vine."  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bohapabxi, 

261-311. 
Latin  words  in  tbe  Berber  language, 

673. 
Lbckt,   J.,  "Irish    Gaelic   Soands," 

J^oe.  '83-4,  XTiii. 
L»er,  M.,  *  La  Sare,  le  Danube  et  le 

Balkan,'  633. 
Leibnitz,  could  not  find  the   *  Codex 

Cnmanicns,'  641. 
Lenormant,  F.,  his  Tariona  contrilra- 

tions  to  Aa83rriology,  84. 
LeTy,  <Guillem  Figoeiraa,'  136. 
Lewis,  6.  Comewall,   on  the  Greek 

knowledge  of  astronomy,  397. 
Lewis,  ReT.  D.  P.,  on  the  langusse 

spoken  at  Gnilsfield  and  Bnttingtoo, 

28»,  29*. 
Lewis,  ReT.  J.,  on  the  language  ^okes 

at  Buttinzton,  29*. 
Libyan,  or  Berber  lai^nage,  673. 
li^arragne,  on  theoki  Basque  Terh,  641. 
Littr^,  M.,  mentioned.  121. 
Lixards,  names  of,  315,  316. 
Llewellin,  Ber.  J.  C,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Pontypool,  38*. 
Lloyd.  H .  W.,  on  the  language  spoken 

in  Radnorshire.  36* . 
Lognon,  *  French  Epic*,*  132,  137. 
Lomp$on.  Rer.  T.  H  ,  on  the  languar« 

sofken  at  Chirk.  2S*, 
Lotheifeen.  *  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture," 133. 
Lotz,   Dr.,  *  Annals  of   Tiglathpikser 

I  ,•  SS. 
Loviands    of    Scotland,    dialects    of, 

P,oe.  •33-4,1. 
Lubarsch,     *  Franxosische    Venlebre,* 

134. 
Li.>v,  etymology  of.  149. 
Lochaire.  *  Idiom'^^s  pyreceens.'  134. 
Lucking.  'The  i.>lde«t  French  Dialects,' 

123. 
ZwwM,  etymolagy  of,  150. 
Xa^vtf.  iiirm*,  «yTn»%lo^  of,  152. 
Lodwiir's  aiiaptatioB  thtory,  lOS. 
Luke,  St.,  Yaagan  Ter^oa  of  chapter 

i-  rerses  1-13.  42. 
Lu.ub:te   Lnllnbite   lansnase,  the.  92. 
Ln^Crl..  J.  A.,  opinion  on  the  English 

Dialect  Society.  19.  117. 
TaiaTTta  Wciid»,  637. 
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Machado  t  Alyjlhbz,  D,,  *'Tititi,  a 

>5tady   of  Child  Language/*  l*roc, 

^S3-4,  iii. 
^ucjejowtiki,  an  (kuthorlty  on  Skronio 

Law,  £30. 
Maiixubb,  B«t.   Et,   ''Pergonal  and 

Place   Names/*    Freest    *8a-4,     x, 

bm, 
Maiakaul,   Stirliog,  letter  of,  in   the 

Yiia^ri  liingiiage,  43. 
Muii,  K.  H.,  his  account  of  the  Andn- 

mnnefle  and   reaearuhoa    into    tlieir 

iRngoage,  A^  H  aeq;    *  The  Lord's 

Pmyer/  etc.,  40, 
Hanlove^     '  Cufltoais    of    DerbphiM 

Lead -miners,'  etc.,  13. 
IhlantieL,  Juan,  *  £1  libro  do  k  Qw^ 

14L 
Mum,  initial  niutarioDs  in»  165,  188. 
SI  are  tic  I  Prof.j  *  Accent  in  the  Oioatiim 

Liingnage/  534* 

ante  lan^nngi},  the,  92. 
utanh  iortoiaOf  names  of  the,  314« 
Majiihftll,   W.  IL,  a  grvat  word  col- 

lee  lor,  12;    his  g^lossaries  |iuh]iNhed 

by    thu    Engliah    Dialect    Bociet)', 

ihid. 
Martin,  *  Uoman  de  Renart/  129. 
Matzner,  *  B'reiich  Grammar,'  134. 
Moyo,  Lordt  mentioned,  44* 
Ma™,    Prof* ,    *  List    of    Provincial 

Words     e]:tTacU^    from     Hearne's 

Gloaaaries/  11. 
Ma  we,  J.,  list  of  mining  tenn^,  13. 
Median   InBcriptions^   Bd  ;     kogaoge, 

Mphemed     Shukri,    *  French-Turkish 

Dictionary,'  hTl. 
31  eoant^  J.,  his  contrihutiona  to  Aaay- 

Hology,  86  ;  criticized,  89. 
Mefjopotamkn  lan^iiage«,  illuiitratiotiB 

of  the  verb  iti  the  early.  96, 
Meunier,  *  Lts  Compo3e.4,  et<;./  143. 
Meyer^    GtistuVj    *  Uriiechische   Gram* 

liiotik/  109. 
Mever,    H.,    *  Chanson    des   Saxons,' 

132. 
Meyer,  Paul,  mentioned,  120  ;  contri- 

bntiou«  to  Romraice  phUolopy*  l:r2, 

135,  137  ;   '  CroiAJide  coutre  leu  Albi- 

gcois/  136. 
MeTnard,     B.    de,    *  Ottoman 'French 

Dictionary/  572, 
Mexzofantig'the  lingnist,  doubta  as  to 

hia  acbievementg,  697. 
Miohaelis,   Cr.,    *  Arraugemenl  of  the 

YowelB,*  19d, 


Michel  Asgian,  *  French-Turkish  Dic- 
tionary,' 672. 
Michel,   *Glo84san'  to  the   Cambridge 

Psalter,*  124. 
Miklo«ich,  F»,  *  Lflutlehre  der  rnman- 

iiichen  Diolekte/  142  ;  *  I^utbezeich* 

tkung  im  Bulgurincheu/  634. 
Mikolaj  Rej  %  Naglowio,  *  Life  of  an 

Honourable  Man,'  6^6. 
Mikoutzki,     S.,    *  Dictionary  of    the 

Jttjota  of    the   Rti^iaa  llmguage,* 

632. 
Military  watch  soup,  138. 
Miller,' Pro L,  *  East  Indian  Studies,' 

632. 
Miluer,    G.,    *  Lancashire    Glossary/ 

10. 
Hir  ♦Ali  Shir,  a  Chaph:itai  poet,  668. 
Mbtral,    the    Proveu(,'al    poel,    *  Lou 

Trosordou  Felibrige,*  VM\ 
Modem    EugliMh,    correspondence  of, 

with    Anglo-French  vowel -sounds, 

*(>•  et  $eq, 
Molteui,  rediwoverer  of  the  *  Codice 

Colocci-Iirancuti.'  141. 
Monaci,  *  SanU  Ague*.'  136  ;  *  CrioiRO- 

uiere  cMgiano,'  lat) ;    Spaninh  nnd 

Portugueae  gramniiiWt  111;  *  Codice 

Colocci-Brancuti,*  141  ;   *  Cantos  de 

Ledino,'  141. 
Jlunt^oUan  langunpea,  short  account  of 

Pruf.  Jiil^f's  paper  on  the,  76. 
Monmonthshire,  the  language  spoken 

in,  38*. 
Montgomeryshire,  the  language  apoken 

in.  28". 
Morddn  lan^^iuige,  the,  540. 
MoHFii.!.,  W.  K  ,  **  Nok's  on  Slavonic 

Philfdei^y  ami   Literahin%*'  631-8; 

MkhcHter  Lictures,'  637;  *  Slavonic 

Literature/  638. 
Morgau,    Rev.   W,,  no    the  language 

apoken  at  Kerry,  i^O*. 
Morgan,  Rev.  W/K.  T.,  *  Radnorshire 

Glo*s.iry/  F8. 
Morphol(ij^ical   inve!stigutif>n9,    bv    H, 

Osthot!,  H.  M oiler.  Pick,  Paul,  and 

KcJgel,  113-U6. 
Morrwi,  Rev.  Dr.,  *  George  Eliot* s  Use 

of  Dialect,'  18. 
Mount,  Rev.  C.  B.,  a  fubeditor  of  the 

Society's  DictioDflrv,  6 10. 
Miiir,  J.,  obitu»irv  notice  of,  2. 
Miiller,  Prot.  ifax*  referred  to,  107  ; 

etithtisirtstic  eulogies  of  the  Tyrkiih 

language,  664, 
Miillur.  Theodor,  *  Soog  of  Roland,' 

127.  128,  130. 
MuTik&L»i,    M.,    *  Specimens    of    the 

Yotiak/  640, 
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MiuHAY,  Pr.  J.  A*  H,,  **  Reports  b)% 
on  tlie  rbilolog^ical  Sc^ietv's  Dic- 
tionarj;;*  6,  608  ;  "  Uld  '  English 
Verbs  in  -e^nn^  and  tbdr  fiubseqii«nt 
HwtojT,"  Art.  Vli.,  pp.  249-2*50; 
*•  Thirteonth  Address  At  the  Atini- 
tCTMUT  Meeting,  16th  May,  1884/' 
Art.  XVII. ,  pp.  501   642.  ' 

W)th  of  t\m  Wtjt4,  an  tbe»  by  FroL 


Nnpoleon,  tlie  Emperor,  liis  opimon  of 

11  Of  J I  er  and  Virgil,  3^9, 
NaptjLsky,  M.  von,  *  Pouz  de  Capdoil/ 

136. 
Nuttpr^jack,  names  of  the,  S35« 
N eh  ring-,   Professor,    '  PsalteT    of    fit, 

Florian,'  636. 
•♦Neo- Latin  Nnmea  for  *  Artichoke/" 

Appendix    11 L    pp.    4l*-45*,     and 

Appendix  V.,  pp.  (l)t-(3]t. 
■*  K*H>  -  Lfttin    XaineB     t>l     European 

Hi^ptiles/'  312-354. 
**Nfco-LBtia    Words    conaecttKl    with 

the  Viofi/*  25I-31L 
Nere  lan^ape,  tho,  577. 
Xtamaun,  F.^on  Romance  philology, 

145. 
•*  Neuter   Neo  -  Latin    Suhetantives/* 

by  Prince  L.-L.  iioNAPAjtTis,  I*to^. 

Kewtj?,  names  of,  837- 

Kirobar  luug^uap,  alpliftbet  for  writing 

the,  49. 
KkoJ^  H.,  obituarv  notice  of,  2  ;  raen- 

tioned,  121 ;    his  article  on  French 

phonobig-y  in  the  Etrcf.  Br  if.  epito- 

mixedf  63*  ;    his  other  philological 

papers  enumetated^  6f>*. 
Ximite  lau|^agD»  the^  92. 
Mmrod^  i^G, 
Nc»dal,  J,  H.,  *  Lancaahirij  Glosaary/ 

16. 
Non-Semitic  languages  in  North  Africa, 

672. 
North  Africft,  Hatnitic  limguagesof,  572. 
•»  Nortb.Wekb,     Spoken/'     by     H. 

Sw««T»  409-484. 
Norwegian  Dialect  Society,  117. 
Norwegijui  diolecta,  i^vc.  ^^3-4,  xL 


O. 

Ohitnary  Notices.  See  Caylcy,  Dnvy, 
Eastwiekf  Ellison,  Ilorton,  Muir, 
Nicol,  Eeilly,  and  Triibner. 


Old-French,  the  study   of,  121 ;  Teit 

Society,  126;   publics ttoQS  of,  Ji7; 

Library.  126. 
Old  MSS.y  tampering  with,  by  ropyivls, 

122. 
Old'Norse  Text  Society,  1 16, 
Ophjdiiins,  name:)  of,  324. 
Oppcrt,  Prof.,  78  ;    his   varioc 

butiona  to  Assynolo^,  M. 
Orthoi^aphT,   reo:ulariKatioa  of, 

to  arbitrary  resultsi,  117,  12S. 
Oecau  iiiscriptioa  diaoorered  ai  OapQ^ 

378 
Ottfaoff,  Dr.  H.,    'Morphological  Is* 

restic^tions,  11 2. 
Ostiak  literature^  539. 
Ottoman^Turkish  langua^et  5^9. 
Onigour  language,  account  of  ibc^  i 

et  9eq, 
Overthraite,  WiUjain  of,  1  U 
Owen,  Dr.  1.,  qnot4i.tioa  sopplied  b?, 

21\ 


P. 

Paradise^  diftciission  as  to  its  | 
Pardee,  Rer.  G.  O.,  an  tine 

spoken  at  Snead.  30*. 
Pans,  Gaatoo,  tribute  of,  toll.  NiooLS ; 

his  contributions  to  Hcrmanoe  jifaib- 

lo^y,   131»    132;     on    the    JhmA 

vowel  a,  133, 
Paris,  Piiulin.  mentioned*  121. 
ParUh,  Hev.  W.  D.,  *£$iUEex  Diakfll,^ 

IS. 
Parker,  Mn.,  ^  Oxiordatuzv  QloMry/ 

18. 
Parker,  Rev.  F.  W..  on  the  lanfaagf 

spoken  at  (kwt^ftry,   28*;   aad  il 

Montgomcrv,  30*. 
Partit^ki  Prof.,   '  Gemma *Hii 

Dictionary/  633, 
PATTEH80N,  A.  J.,  '*  Report  on  j 

Hungarian  Philology/'  53d-d4aw ' 
Patterson,  W.  H., «  GloBaaiy  ol  Ankis 

and  Down/  18, 
Paul,  H.,  'Principle!  of  tlie  Hiilory 

of  Language,*  105* 
Pa^'ne,  J.,  '  llie  NoniMti  W^^m**  ti 

tn^liah/  59*, 
Peacock,  £.,  *  Lineoktfhba  CHnMUir/ 

17. 
Pegg^,  Dr.,  '  KentiRh  OloaMty/  15. 
nihM^,  w4kmp9%^  wcA^pioi,   Dr.  Wit- 
mouth  on, .  ^9. 
Pembrokeshire,  coIodt  of   £&gUah  iSi 

12*. 
Per^chmann,  diasettatton  on  tlia  Soat 

of  HuUnd,  131. 
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Perstinn  kii«:oa!E:e.  92, 

l*orw)nal   and    Place-Naraea,    hj   the 

Rrn'.  E.  MACLtyH£,  Froc,  *S3-if  i. 
Petrarch,  rarioiia  hooks  oa»  139,  1 40  j 

his  bequest  of  the  '  Codei  Cumaui- 

t'us,'  h4i, 
Pfuhl,  Dr.,  *  Liisatian  Dictionarv/  fi37. 
IMiiloIon^ieal   Society ,  Cuiiucil  lor  the 

Session  1883-1,  Frw.  *82  3,  xvii ; 

balance  sheot  for  1882,  *inii.^  xviii  j 

Council    for    the    Se^stimn    1884-5, 

Vwc.    *83-4»    %vn;    balance    iheet 

for  1883,  ihtd,,  ivi ;  work  of  the, 

epitomixt-d,  3,  605* 
Philology  I  K^nort  on  general.  105  H  *«q. 
Phonetic   alplialwt,   the,    adopt«d    tor 

use    in    Ti^rra    del     Fuego,    31  ; 

dtemtiODfl  thiTiiiu  adopted  bj  Mr. 

BridifM  depr^t'iit^d,  35. 
Phonetics,  Report  on,  by  H-  Sweet, 

1 00  €t  neq.  \  treatiaes  oik  582. 
PiscMBfi,    r    O.,    *'  Report    on    the 

Progress  of   Ciineiform    Reat^arch/* 

77  itt  *eff, ;  his  various  contributions 

to  Aftsyriolojy^  83. 
Piwin*  the  river,  derivation  of,  9K 
Platt,     J.,     **Tht>    Ho»  worth -Toller 

AiLglo-Satoii  Dictjoiinry,'*  Art,  V»^ 

pp.  237-246. 
Portion,  M.,  the  BaviatJ  iuscriprion,  86, 
Polish  literature,  S35. 
Poniiri  -  Thewrewk^    E.,    Hungarian 

phili 'longer,  543. 
Port  Blair,  44. 
Portug^uese  philology,  contributions  to, 

141, 
PortuvucM  floundit^  203. 
Portug:uese,   apeciineEs  of,   in   Visible 

Speeeh  type,  2^9. 
Portujj^uese' verb  inflections,  221. 
Portuguese  vowels,  404. 
Possessive  pronouns  in  the  Andamaneee 

language,  58. 
PosTQATB,  Prof.  J.  P.,  "  Some  Notee 

on  the   Studv  of  Latin   Autbons  as 

bearing  on  Itomance^"  Ftiie.'B2-S, 

xix  ;     '*  Some   Latin   Etyniologies," ' 

Art.  II.,  pp.  149-154. 
Potebuya,    A.,    *  History   of    BussiatL 

Sounds/  532. 
Powell,     T.  ,     **  Relation     between 

EngliHh    and    Keltic    Languages.*' 

P,o€.  *83.4,  xiv;  ^'The  Trettraont 

of  Knjjli-Mh  Borrowt'd  Words  in  Collo- 
quial Wt'lsh,'*  Art.  X„  pp-  355-378» 
Pt>7.dnjejcw»    A.,   '  Speriinena    of    the 

Fopular  Literature  of  the  Mongolian 

Tribes,'  7<5. 
Pre  flies,  use  of,  in  the   Andamanese 

language,  57. 


Price,   Rev,  W.  E.,  on    the  language 

spoken  at  Llan-y-myue«h,  28*. 
Proven<^'3d   lanifuat|rB,    contribtitiona   to 

i>ur  knowledge  of  the,  131  tt  ncq. 
Ptaszycki,  S.,  '  Life  of  aa  Honourable 

Man,'  536. 
FnUfiga^  Andamanese  term  for  "  God/* 

46. 


R. 


RiMlloff,  Dr.,  *  Phonetik  der  Nord- 
lii'kMi  Tiirkjipnit'heti,^  647  ;  *  Ttirk- 
isebo  Volkshtteratur  Sitd-Sihiriens/ 
548, 

Rtiflnorshire,  the  language  spoken  in, 

a:r, 

Rajaa,  Pio,  *  On  the  Dialects  of  Italy,* 

135) ;    *  Versione  dei    sette  savi   in 

ottava  rima,*   139 ;   *  Le  fonti  dell* 

Orlando  furiosi!,' 140  ;  *  Lu  lettera- 

tiire  ueo-liitine,*  145. 
RsimbiMiu,  *  Assonances  of  the  Oxford 

Roland,'  123. 
RttUiK'h,  *Mtisi»er  Krieg,'  143. 
Rawliiison,  Sir  H.  C,  his  contrihu- 

tioHJi  to  Aiwyriology,  81. 
Ray,  John,  hi*   useful  gloaaarial  col- 
lections, 13. 
Redboni^e,  J.  W.,  *  Turkish  Poetry,* 

670  ;     *  Turkish    Grammar,*   671  ; 

'Turkish  Dictionary/  571. 
R«Oly,    F.    S.,    obiiuary    notice   of, 

60S. 
RtJtmann,  'Chanson  de  Gaydon/  132. 
Eeinhardsloettner,  '  FortugUGt»e  Gram- 

raar.*  14  L 
H^Tunsat,  *  Recherebca  stir  Ics  langues 

Tartiires,'  547. 
Ren  an,    K.,    on    the  non- Semitic  Ian* 

giiagea  of  North  Africa,  672. 
Reptiles,  names  of,  312  et  atq. 
Resanians,  a  Slavonic  tribe  in  Italy, 

537. 
KhiDtO'romame  philology,  contributions 

to,  142. 
Eh  ode,  A„  *■  Chansons  de  Henris  de 

Mes,'  129. 
**  Riding  the  stang/*  an  old  custonii 

described,  12. 
Ritter,   E,,   *  Cours  d'Histoire    de  la 

langue  Frantjaise/  145. 
R.tbiniwm^  C.  C,  *  Mid- Yorkshire  Olos- 

sary/  16* 
Robinson,  F.  K,,  *  Li«t  of  Words  in  the 

Xeiifhbuurhood  of  Wliithy,'  16. 
Rohiufiou,  Mrs.,  ^Slavonic  LitemLure,' 

538. 
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Roland,  the  Song  of,  123,  127, 130. 
Rolleston,  Miss,  on  astronomy,  397. 
Roman    spelling^,    necessity   of   tran»- 

literating  foreign  alphabets  in,  111, 

112. 
Romance   philology,   report    on,    120 

et  »eq. 
''Roncesvalles"  in  Basque,  etc.,  Ap- 
pendix I.,  pp.  (l)-(4). 
Roncevaox,  Roman  de.  130. 
Ross,  F.  *  Holdemess  Glossary,'  17. 
Rossetti,  "W.  M.,  obituary  notice  of  C. 

B.  Cayley  by,  503. 
Rotiienberg,      Ismar,     '  Suffixes      in 

French,'  134. 
Rowlands,  ReT.  J.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Hope,  26*. 
Rumanic  philology,  contributions  to, 

142. 
Bushdi  Bey,  the  Enropeiui  system  of 

punctuation  introduced  into  Turkish 

by.  661. 
Russian  language,   works  relating  to 

the,  532. 


8. 


Sachs,  Kl,  on  Romance  dialects,  145. 
Saho  language,  the,  576. 
Saint  Florian.  Psalter  of.  536. 
Saja  Pandita,  ioventor  of  the  Kalmuck 

alphabet,  76. 
Salamanders,  names  of,  337. 
Saltikov,  the  satirist,  sketches  by,  531. 
Skmi   Bey,  *  French- Turkish  Diction- 

ary,'  572. 
Sanskrit  grammar,  the  writer  of  the 

tirst,  was  a  Slovene,  535. 
Sanskrit,  the  study  of,  110. 
Saniinian.    initial   mutations  in,   164, 

173,  185.  198-200. 
Sardou.  *  Vida  de  S.  Honorat,'  136. 
Sanrians.  names  of,  315. 
Say(M»,  Pi\»l.,  his  various  Assyriological 

publii^iions,  81. 
Sciieler,    new    Romance    etvmologies, 

143. 
Sch'pper,    Prof.,    *  Enj^lish    Metres,' 

lis. 
Schleicher,     *  I.ithuaniiui     Grammar,' 

103:  •Compendium,'  109. 
Schmidt,  Job.,  -Alba,'  137. 
Si-hmidt,    v..     *  AncieJit    History    of 

.Ass\Tia,*  i^2. 
Sohnmt    Polish  historian.  536. 
Sohmiii,    K.,    *  PhilolocicAl    Study  of 

Minieni  l*injruai:\^'  lih. 
Schradtr,  Pn>f.  K.,   77;  his  contribu- 
tions to  Assvrioloffv,  S6. 


ScHKTTMPF,  G.  A-,  "Tlie  Osean  Ii- 
scription  discoTered  at  f'apua  ia 
1876,"  Art.  XL,  pp.  378-3<i»;  i 
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Scythian  language,  the,  92. 

Selfm  S&bit,  on  Turkish  gnamtr, 
671. 

Semenoyich,  A.,*  IJgro- Russian  Speeek,* 
533. 
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145. 
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the.  31». 
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tionary,' 572. 
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118. 
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535. 
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gTiagos/  143, 
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559. 

Umnapi^tini,  60, 
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fixes compared,' '  by  Prinoe  L.«L. 
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138. 
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Wray,    Rev.    H.,    on   the    language 
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Wnting,  comparison  of    the  Tartar, 

Chinese  and  Syrian  methods  of,  550. 
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Wolter,  *  Story  of  a  Jewish  Boy,*  129. 
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505. 
Wright,  T.,  mentioned,  121. 
Wright,  W.  Aldis,  mentioned,  10. 
Wiilcker,  R.  P.,  re-edition  of  *  Grein's 

Library  of  Old-English/  118. 
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T,  the  English  name  of  the  letter,  by 
C.  B.  Cayley,  Froe,  '82-8,  xiv. 

Taagan  language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
32  et  »tq. ;  Mr.  Bridges' s  system  of 
writing  the,  compared  with  Glossic, 
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et  aeq, ;  rendering  of  St.  Luke  in, 
42;  letter  of  Stirling  Maiakaul  in 
the,  43. 

Yamana^  Tdman*  hdaahaj  etc.,  36. 

Yates,  'Turkish  Grammar,'  654. 
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Zam^nis  vert  et  janne,  names  of,  327, 
328. 

Zawilinski,  R.,  'Glossa  super  epistolas,' 
536. 

Zelechowski,  E.,  <  Malo- Russian  Dic- 
tionary,' 533. 

Z6nSga  language,  the,  574. 

Zenker,  *  I)ictionnaire  Turc-Arabe,' 
558,  571. 

Zemof,  v.,  'Chaghatai  Dictionary,' 
559. 

Zeuner,  R.,  *  Vespatian  Psalter,'  118. 
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Friday,  November  3,  1882. 

J.  A*  H,  MuEBAY,  LL,D,,  Fretidt-nt^  in  the  Chair. 

The  papor  red  was  **  On  English  Wonls  in  the  Anglesea  Dialect^" 
by  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Anglosea,  In  this  paper  (which  wil  abortlj 
apear  in  the  Society's  TransactioDs)  Mr.  Jones  guvtj  an  acounl  of  the 
forms  of  English  words  adopted  into  the  Anglesea  dialect  of  Welsh, 
and  the  changes  they  hav  undergon,  showing  that  in  many  cases 
they  prezerv  the  Midi  Engliah  forms  almost  unchanged. 

In  the  discussion  Mr,  Ellis  remnrkt  on  the  strongly  dialectal 
(West-Midland)  character  of  many  of  the  words.  Mr.  Sweet  exprest 
a  hope  that  M.T,  Jones  would  ad  the  gender  of  the  borro wd  words, 
remarking  that  tlie  general  principl  was  that  they  took  the  genders 
of  the  Welsh  words  they  displaced. 


Friday,  Novemher  17,  1882, 

J,  A.  H.  MmiL^Y,  LL.D,,  Frezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  **  On  the  Bosworth- Toller  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary/*  by  Mr  James  Piatt  the  yunger. 

He  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  repnntiog  the  errors  of  the  infant 
Anglo-Saxon  fiiology  of  Bt  is  worth  *8  lime  as  food  for  a  generation 
that  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  it  Unfortunately,  aa  no  scholar 
would  link  his  name  to  such  a  work,  the  editing  had  hud  to  be 
entrasted  to  an  untried  hand,  and  the  rezult  w^as  that  even  the 
matter  under  Pruf.  Toller's  control  wfis  almost  as  bad  as  the  erly 
part  which  had  been  ''finaly  revised '^  at  Bijsworth^s  deth,  rendering 
it  a  work  of  considerahl  diiUculty  to  alter  it  except  slightly.  The 
unscien title  and  chaotic  basis  on  which  the  dictionary  is  built  up, 
the  treatmtnt  of  the  vowel  a-  as  ae  (between  ad  and  of')  und  of  the 
consonant  ]?  as  fh  (between  ta  and  //'),  the  jumbling  together  of  short 
find  long  vo%vels,  the  catchwords  spelt  anyliow^  and  many  of  them  in 
various  ways,  with  lull  references  to  each,  and  no  indication  of  their 
respectiv  valu,  age,  or  dialect,  tb©  introduction  of  mere  infiectioaa 
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and  frazes  as  catchwords,  a^d  even  of  words  that  do  not  ocur  tn 
Anglo-Saxoe,  solely  iu  order  to  tell  us  bo!  the  contradictions  and 
folse  references — wer  all  criticized  and  exemplified.  The  ignonmeo 
ehowo  by  the  dictionary  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  the  connate 
Germanic  languages — in  fact>  in  comparativ  filology  genaimly — wi 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  amazing  exampls.  [These  ar  not 
here,  as  the  paper  wil  shortly  be  printed  iu  full.]  The  rem 
the  dictionary  had  also  been  very  ineficient,  many  words  being 
with  no  refereiu'e^  and  many  others  omitted  altogether, 

Mr.  Pl ATT  remarkt  that  the  dictionary  was  right  in  omlttuig  tile 
eroneous  mark  of  length  on  tbe  prefix  a-  (arhan^  etc.)  stiJ  retatoed 
by  Bura  who  ogbt  to  know  Letter.  He  stated  his  neazons  (t>r  ooo- 
eidering  it  Bhort,  gi^infif  an  explanation  of  the  laws  goTertting  tile 
nccentuution  of  prefixes,  suggested  a  derivation  of  ^eJts  (y©$) 
ffm  and  strd^  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  fern  in  in 
'icffff,  together  with  Bum  miuor  details. 

Dr.  MmitiAY  espreet  his  eu  tiro  agreement  with  Mr.  Platt'a  ciiti- 
ciiims.  He  had  himself  repeatedly  reprezeoted  tha  worthlesaneM  of 
Uos worth's  part  of  the  work  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Pn^Bt 
and  had  even  advized  them  to  cancel  it,  and  begin  again  at  tbf 
beginning.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  prefix-accontijation  iu  Gtr- 
manie,  be  pointed  out  the  intereatiug  fact  that  to  the  influence  of 
this  habit  is  due  the  distinction  between  the  members  of  such  painmi 
rehfl  noun  and  rehel  verb.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Piatt  with  much  plexun; 
a  rizing  yung  sehokir,  and  expreat  his  thanks  for  mueh  valuabl  help 
aforded  by  him  to  th^  Aiiglo-SaxoD  portions  of  the  Society's  Eogliii 
Dictionary,  ifr.  Sweet  said  that  as  a  critlcizm  the  paper  w»*  not 
quite  satisfuct^iy.  In  the  fii'st  place,  he  mist  any  atempt  to  di^ 
criminate  between  Bosworth^a  and  Toller's  share  of  the  work,  mo«tof 
Mr.  Piatt's  exaaipls  being  taken  from  the  erly  part  of  the  dictkntafT 
which  was  printed  off  befor  Mr.  Toller  began  to  work  at  it,  [Bctb 
both  Mr.  Platt  and  Dr,  MraiiAT  stated  that  they  coud  not  disctirer 
any  diflercjace  between  the  two.]  He  also  thoght  Mr.  Platt  wrcof 
in  insisting  on  the  separation  of  long  and  short  vowels,  and  sum  otier 
details  of  arangement  Mr.  Sweet  gave  the  history  of  the  dicti' 
from  his  personal  keowledg,  sajing  that  the  strongest  proof 
competency  that  any  one  coud  giv  was  to  undertake  such  a  wi 
all.  Til  the  gronnd  has  been  prepared  by  accurate  text-editions 
special  investigations,  tbe  utmost  that  can  be  atempted  is 
diiitionaryj  which,  without  aiming  at  fullness  of  quotation,  wil  refriia 
from  repeating  traditional  blunders.  He  remarkt  that  the  realy  iflJ- 
portant  rezult  of  the  paper  was  that  a  yung  scholar  had  arizen  who 
was  not  only  able  to  point  out  defects  but  was  likely  to  remedy  th«a 
himself.  As  regards  the  prefixes,  Mr,  Sweet  said  that  tho  he  Qgit«l 
in  the  main  with  the  German  scholars  whose  views  Mr,  Pkll  h»d 
expounded,  he  dilfered  Irom  them  in  considering  the  evidence  of  thf 
"MS,  accents  and  the  form  deumha^oakumf  whose  d-  for  M*  hM» 
evidently  been  token  from  sum  such  verb  as  ^deem^en,  to  jnwf 
the  length  of  the  voweL 
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Friday,  December  1,  1882, 
J.  A.  H.  MuBKAT,  LL/D.,  Preiident,  in  tbe  Chair,  and 


A.  J.  Eu 


B. 


Friday,  December  15,  1882. 


Vice- 


'Prezidenif  in  the  Chair. 

Peinck  L.-L.  Bgxap.vrte  red  a  paper  on  **  Initial  Mutations  in 
the  Living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  Dinlecls/'  Tho 
Prince  gave  a  complttts  survey  of  all  the  changes  of  a  first  letter  in 
a  word  or  its  supresflion,  or  of  aditions  made  to  it,  under  the  influence 
of  a.  preceding?  woid,  wliich  ar  wel  known  to  exist  in  Welsh  and 
Gaelic,  but  which  the  Piiiice  traced  thru  all  the  living  Celtic  hm- 
gUBges;  and  he  then  t^howd  ihat  exactly  siniihir  fenomcna  existed 
in  Bnsque  and  tho  SiirJinian  and  Italian  dialects.  The  hole  was 
illustrated  with  fifteen  tluborate  tables,  containing  coraplete  lists  of 
aU  kinds  of  mutuUon,  and  u  new  classification  of  tho  Celtic  lan- 
guages. At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the 
Prince  red  a  paper  on  the  names  of  **  Roncesvalles  and  Juniper 
in  Basque- La  tin  and  Nco*Latin,  and  tho  nuccessors  of  Latin  /,"  in 
which  he  Bhowd  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  the  Basque 
Orre-a^ja^  *  a  place  full  of  junipers;  *  and  he  proceeded  to  truce  ihe 
name  juniper  thru  fifteen  classes  of  hin-iuages  and  their  maltifarioua 
dialects,  showing  that  the  Lafin  letter  j  aasumed  seventeen  ditlerent 
fonns  in  these  derived  languagea,  every  case  being  illustrated  by  the 
name  givn  to  the  'juniper/ 

^^^P  Friday,  Jantiary  19,  1883. 

I        J.  A,  H,  MuRiiAY,  LL.D.,  Pmident,  in  the  Chair. 

I         The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  wer  red  and  confirmd, 
I         The  liev.  FREDERieK  W.  Eago^  Vicar  of  Mae  worth,  Tring,  was 
proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  from 
personal  knowledg. 

Tlie  Hon.  Sec.  stated  that  Mr.  Cay  ley  had  undertaken  to  make 
an  Index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Tiftnmdiofift^  and  that 
Mr.  El  worthy  had  promist  that  his  wife  and  daughters  would 
continue  the  Index  to  the  hole  of  the  Societ^'^s  Proceedings  and 
Drtinsaetiom  to  the  end  of  18S1. 

Dr.  MuERAT  stated  the  condition  of  the  Society's  Nets  Englhh 
IHetiQnarf/.  It  was  not  til  last  May  (insted  of  March)  that  copy 
coud  be  g<jt  to  press  :  the  reading  and  correcting  of  the  proofs  had 
taken  much  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated;  the  correction  a 
wer  very  hevy  indeed ;  it  was  not  til  an  articl  was  in  type  thftt  one 
coud  judg  of  the  right  sequence  of  the  meanings,  etc.,  that  one  coud 
deter m in  which  quotations  coud  best  bo  sacrificed  to  keep  the  Dic- 
tionary within  the  prescribed  limits ;  also,  being  short  took  time, 
Mr.  H.  Huoks  Gibbs,  Mr.  FiU-Edward  Hall,  and  Mr.  Piatt  lookt 
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thru  the  sheets,  and  sapplied  illustrations  and  valaabl  criticizms. 
Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Britten  (in  Botany),  Mr.  "Watts  and  Prof.  Boscoe 
(in  Chemistry),  and  Mr.  Pollock  (in  Law)  had  givn  yaluabl  help. 
Often,  articls  had  to  be  largely  corrected,  and  in  one  case  (in  which 
Mr.  Furnivall  and  others  had  helpt),  that  of  Adjutaior,  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  to  be  cut  up.     Agitator  in  its  erly  sense  of  *  agent ' 
or  *  attorney '  was  alterd  by  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  and  Cromweirs 
Army  into  Adjutator  (under  the  influence  of  Adjutor  and  Ad/utant). 
Now,  the  printers  ar  at  Alert,  proofs  ar  out  to  Alhacorey  finals  ar 
at  Age,  176  pages,  about  half  Part  I.  (350  pages).     In  Littre  Ag$ 
runs  only  to  page  75.    Part  I.  ought  to  go  to  App.    As  to  the  read- 
ing of  books :  the  bulk  of  it  stopt  about  a  year  ago  ;  bat  100  readers 
stil  work  on.     Nearly  every  day  brings  its  parcel  of  slips.     After 
the  articl  was  cast,  a  new  sense  of  Admiral  came  in,  as  the  title  of 
the  first  man  who  came  to  the  Northern  Sea  fishing  each  seazon, 
and  he,  with  the  second  and  third  as  Bear  Admiral  and  Vice  Admiral, 
formd  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  cauzes.     Among  the  helpers  wer: 
Mr.  Thos.  Austen,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Miss  Edith  Thompsoo, 
Rev.  N.  Lees,  Mr.  Chas.  Grey  (sub-editor  of  part  of  S.    He  supplied 
constructions  of  prcpozitions,  etc.,  as  *  A  picture  aft^r  Rafael '),  Mr. 
Lyell,  Mrs.  W.  Browne,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson  (Hed  Master 
of  Bedford  Grammar  School),  Dr.  Blandford,  Dr.  Brushficld  (80  or 
40,000  quotations),  Mr.  Doble,  Mr.  Hailston,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Mr. 
G.  H.  White,  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson,  Miss  Southwell,  several  Americans, 
Dr.  Pierson,  Dr.  B.  Talbot,  and  others.     Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has 
lookt  up  words  in  the  Muzeum.   Mons.  Paul  Meyer,  tho  il,  has  helpt 
much  in  Old  French ;  Prof.  Gaston  Paris  too.    Also  Prof.  Skeat  in 
amendment  of  his  etymologies.     30  sub-editors  wer  now  at  worL 
Justice,  said  Dr.  Murray,  was  hardly  done  to  their  able  quiet  worL 
Au — Az  (done),  Mr.  Erlebach ;  Ba — Bea  (done),  Rev.  A.  P.  Payers; 
Bui—Bu8y  Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson  ;  Bus- — Bz,  Mr.  T.  Henderson  (done 
to  Biu^g)  ;  Cha  (done),  Mr.  Apperson  ;  Che,  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount, M. A.; 
Chl—Chry  (arrancring),  Mrs.  Pope  ;   Chu  to  Chz,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulme 
{Commomceal  to  Cz  done) ;  De — Deca  (done),  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthv; 
I)e1—Der,  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  ;  Did,  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith  ;  JE  (done\ 
:Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob ;   G—Gr  (done  to  Goose),  Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield; 
Group^y  Rev.  T.  D.  Morns ;  Ra,  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf ;  He,  Captain 
Fitzgibbon;  Hi.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  JTo  (arranged  by)  Mr.  S.  Taylor; 
Jfu  (arranging),  Mr.  Longden  ;  J,  Ucv.  Walter  Gregor  (done  to  ,/is>; 
Lu — Zr,  Mr.  E.  Warren;  Ma  (done  to  Manu)^  Mr.  J.  Brown;  J/i, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  ;    Na.  Bev.  A.  P.  Payers ;    0  (5K)rting),  Miss  M. 
Haig ;  Oo — On,  Rev.  W.  J.  Lowenberg ;  Pa  (old  slips  lost  in  Ireland, 
largely  replaced  bv  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson),  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Browu  (done 
XoPartt')',   Pea—Pel  Mr.  J.  Britten,  F.L.S.;   Per — Poz  (done  to 
Phi}/),   'Sir.  W.  J.  Anderson ;    Q  (done),  Mr.  Jacob ;    5  (done  to 
i>uper),  Mr.  Jacob  (aged  83,  wuuderful  man !) ;  S,  partly  arranged 
by  ^Ir.  W.  Brown;  partlv  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  Mr.  C.  Gray; 
ta—Thoraj[:  (done).  Rev'  W.  B.   R.  Wilson;    Ti',   Mr.  T.  Wilson; 
To  (arranging),  IMiss  Westmacott ;  Tra,  Mr.  A.  Sweeting ;   Tro — Jjiy, 
Mr.  A.  Welch ;  Tm— ,  Mr.  A.  Lyall;    U  (done  to  Unlute),  Bev.  t. 
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" Sheppard  (Exeter  Coll.) ;  F  (done),  Rev.  T.  Sheppard  j  W (arranged 
by)  Mrs.  Walkey ;  JFo.  Mr.  H.  S.  Tabor;  JF  (part),  Rev.  W.  H. 
Beckttt ;  F  (done  to  Yiz) ;  Z  (done  to  Ziz),  Rev.  T.  Small peice. 
To  tbese  add  the  large  parts  of  C,  and  A^done  in  forintr  tum^s  hy 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs;  F,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright;  i?,  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
8keat,  to  which  the  recent  additions  liave  not  been  added.  Prof. 
Rieu  had  helpt  with  Sc^mitic  words. 

Yet,  after  «ub-eilitom  had  done  th^ir  best  with  the  quotations 
theroielvs,  the  history  of  a  word  had  oUten  to  be  sought  outside  the 
extracta  from  English  books — in  French,  Latm,  etc.  3149  words 
are  treated  in  the  part  done  ;  ther  ar  300  subsidiary  artieb  besides^ 
as  hefurehtnd  under  Ifijhre;  651  cross-references:  alto^iether  4100 
words  to  Afff't  1807  in  Webster,  etc.,  in  his  Supplement  155, 
together  2023.  Weev  mor  than  dubl  Webster's  nunVbor  of  words. 
2128  forms  ar  to  be  added:  altogether  5577,  including  wonU  likvj 
ay  en  and  a^en*  Of  tho  3149  (  +  )  994  ar  obsolete;  2155  in  modern 
use :  153  are  denizens  (||),  travelers'  names  of  shrubs,  French  words 
like  ahftndon^  abaitoir,  Ital.  like  acciaccntHra^  Sp,  like  aharraza^  etc. 
{Exparte^  nm  pritis,  must  bo  treated  as  English  worda),  2022  folly 
naturalized  English  words. 

Of  aboriginal  English  words  there  ar  187  only  in  2155;  1420  ar 
holely  of  forein  extraction ,  like  ahkieruce. 

531  ar  English  formations  on  forein  roots  in  ed^  inff,  and  nesi. 
Only  17  ar  hybrids,  like  acknowledgment ^  abearance,  forein  endings 
on  English  roots.  The  editor  has  to  prevent  the  slips  running  uway 
with  him.  Thus  the  slips  showed  a  quotation  of  the  16th  century 
for  agnoHti'e^  tho  Prof.  Iluxley  invented  it  in  1859»  and  R,  Hi 
Huttun  introduced  it  to  the  puhlic.  Mr.  Martineau  found  thut  the 
1 6th  century  word  wns  a  niisprint  for  AffoiiMlic^  a  set  of  agonizing 
monks. 

Airount,  •*  ympod  with  plumes  of  this  airount."  ?  *  swallow/ 
OFr.  arofide;  *  arrow/  OFr.  ariotidt*,  Mr.  Fumivall  lookt  it  up  ia 
tho  MS.,  and  it  turnd  out  to  be  what  I)r.  Murray  suspected^  a 
modem  misprint  of  *  accoimtJ 

Compounds :  The  first  enormous  group  was  under  afl^er,  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  very  vahmbl  suggestions  as  to  arraiigeuient  The  hyfen  was 
not  to  be  triatt^d  as  of  lejtical  valu,    but  only  of  ^rammattcal^  as 

*  After  consideration,  I  rezolvd/  etc. ;  but  *  after-consideration  has 
shown  my  mistake/  shows  only  that  the  gramma ficul  valu  of  after 
is  changed.  *  Adan/s  appl *  is  a  word,  *  tempest-tost'  is  not  a  word, 
but  iempcRt  is  only  in  an  instrumental  relation  to  tost,  8o  these 
80-culd  compounds  ar  only  noted:    as  *  air  breathing/  *  air-borne/ 

*  air- clear/  *  air- castles/  *  air-current.'  In  *  air-drain*  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  coroponnd.  Thone  which  hav  a  history,  like 
ah-bmch  (English  from  Beowulf),  ar  treated  separately  (an  erly 
instance  of  air'tighi  is  wanted^).  Aged  (21,  or  so),  '  of  such  an  age  ' 
had  no  quotations  at  all.    After  a  long  serch,  Mrs.  Murray  found  it 

^  Mr.  Famivall  has  sioce  found  an  instancQ  in  1766,  and  Miss  Teeaa  Eochfort 
Smith  an  erlier  one  in  1760. 

No.  25. 
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soon  after  1600,  on  a  brass  in  Kendal  Church.  Great  difficult j  ■ 
experienced  in  ascertaining  usuge  for  the  pronunciation  of 
common  words,  as  alarum^  alcove^  allod.  In  the  majority  of  acien 
words,  eap.  chemical  words  like  acetamidfi,  acHonamtni^^  actiyl^ 
was  no  settled  usage  at  alL  Many  of  these  words  Dr.  Mumiy  wid 
had  6  pronunciations  known  to  him,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
unknown. 

Dr.  MrKBAY  then  red  his  articls  on  aesthetic  (philosophic  aoiii 
1800,  current  sense  1831),  on  ae-^  on  -ode  (all  preExes  and  suffizis 
being  treated  as  separate  words),  and  on  agnaii. 

Mr.  FiaMVALL  propozed,  Mr.  Ellis  seconded,  a  rote  of  thanlcit* 
Dn  Murray  for  his  Address,  and  to  hira,  and  his  Sub-editori*  9SdA 
Ket^ders  for  the  admirabl  work  they  had  done,  and  the  very  giwl 
service  they  had  renderd  to  the  Society,  and  the  cauze  it  hail  at 
hart.  This  was  past  uaaniraously,  and  Dr.  Murray  retumd  thanki 
expressinfT  iiis  gratitude  to  all  his  Helpers,  He  wanted  now  a  froiAi 
paid  as^sistant,  beside  his  present  helpers,  Mr.  A.  Erlebach,  BJL, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Skipper.  Another  Mr.  Erlebaoh  would  bi 
an  enormous  help  to  tlie  Dictionary. 


Friday.  Pebmary  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuiiRAV,  LL.D,,  Prezidmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  1)  "  English  etymologies,"  by  JkTr-  H.  Swfit 
The  cuiTent  deiivation  of  kite  from  the  O.E.  hlw  of  hiwrt^dgn  it  ia* 
oonsistent  with  the  OJl  form,  which  is  hyf$^  pointing  to  Ami 
kQrpi6^  cognate  with  Latin  viipa  and  0»E.  hut€  *  hood.*  The  ^  '  "^ 
sense  is  *  round  vessel/  the  root  being  ^cu  *  sweL*  Cp* 
cwch7=i*^  boat  ■  and  *  heehivo,'  from  the  same  root,  wlem^  is  Bflli 
^orse  wordp  for  it  occurs  not  only  in  Alfred's  Orosins,  but  alatii 
the  stil  older  Epinal  glossary,  so  that  it  is  quito  pos^bl  tint  dti» 
KorsemeD  Icrat  it  from  tixe  Engliftk  pirates  of  the  UUub  S^^nmmm, 
Tlie  dorivation  from  Norse  vlk  *  bay  ^  becnms  therefor  atil  mor  ia*^ 
prohabL  w'tcuitf  may  be  related  to  a  hypothetical  ^wf^im§  Bka 
sHcan  to  hugan^  in  which  case  it  would  hav  originaly  ment  siB|lf 
*  wanior.'     Cp.  Norse  hiidmi^r  from  hdd. 

2)  **  Origin  of  English  it,'*  by  ifr.  H.  Sweet 

The  erly  loss  of  the  k  of  it  (even  Omi  showing  irr  ;  lb  opozed.] 
only  to  Af?,  ktr^  etc.»  but  also  to  the  oblique  cases  (Ait,  kim)  m 
itself.  In  Mod.  E,  we  hav  a  distinction  between  emfatic  m^  tk 
etc.,  and  unemfatic  (enclitic)  V,  Urn,  which  is  always  obzerfit  m 
natural  speech.  The  dropping  of  unaccented  A  is  prooTd  forO^ly 
such  forms  as  ^Ufere,  Byrhtelm  for  ^ifhere,  B}frhtk&lm^  etc  Bf« 
in  O.E,  there  must  hav  beon  unemfatic  forms  such  as  m&^  ^  ]  ~ 
to  the  enifatic  kim,  hit.  In  the  case  of  hf,  kins  the  emialis  i 
wcr  writn  everywhere,  whilo  the  emfatic  hit,  being  mnch 
the  unemfatic  lY,  was  at  last  entirely  suplanted  by  it,  in 
wel  as  writing, 

In  the  discussion  Br.  Murray  remarkt  that  the  disliiiefioBl 
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tween  the  emfntic  *  hit  is  gotwl '  and  tlie  unemfatic  *  it  rains  *  was 
Bill  prezervd  in  Scotch. 

3)  ''History  of  y  in  En^liBh/*  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet,  The  current 
view  in  Geraiiiny  is  that  O.E*  ^  reprezented  an  open  cons,  (^spirant*) 
not  only  merHaly,  hnt  also  initialy,   palatiil  (=/)  in  ^^tf»,  etc., 


guttural  (=gh)  in  ffold,  etc. 
The  evidence 


both  of  the  cognates  and  of  O.E.  itself  bears  out 
this  view  for  lucdial  and  final  ^,  but  not  for  initial  ^.  The  only 
language  which  kas  init,  (gh)  is  Butch,  hut  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  being  old.  Midi  Flemish  ffh-  in  ^hven  does  not,  as  is  generaly 
assumed^  denote  this  sound,  but  is  simply  a  Romance  BpuUing  to 
show  that  the  ^  had  not  the  French  sound  which  it  had  in  borewd 
words  such  as  fffjifeL  The  O.E.  evidence  is  also  against  initial 
(gh)  and  (j).  There  is  a  law  in  O.E.  by  which  flf+2,  ^  or  v  becomes 
i-{-St  *^tc.,  both  being  unvoiced,  as  in  bktmtm  from  *bl6dizdn.  In 
the  Northumbrian  Liber  Vitae  this  law  is  carried  out  regularly  in 
compounds,  such  as  altfri^  (=.aldfri^)f  eat^rt/^^  eatfrith.  But  we 
do  not  ^nA'^i(it{c)hm\  but  only  eadgm\  aldgial.,  etc.,  showing  that  the 
g  cannot  hav  been  an  open  cons.  Agidii,  the  West-Saxon  change 
of  ge-  into  gie-^  as  in  git/an^  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  of  ce-  into 
£?!#-,  us  in  cint  (chest),  and  Citn  only  be  explaind  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  i*glide  after  a  palatal  stop,  (jevan)  becoming  (jjevan) 
just  as  (cest)  became  (cjest).  We  can  understand  (gaadn)  becupning 
(gjaadn),  but  not  (jand)  becuming  (jjaad) — except  on  paper. 

Original  j  as  in  gtmg  (young)  having  also  becum  stopt  in  O.E., 
the  palatid  atop  was  exprcst  inditfercntly  by  i,  g  or  ge^  as  was  the 
case  in  the  conteinporary  Romance  epelling.  An  O.E.  ircaes  for 
geetciiea  no  mor  proovs  (j)  than  French  jW/ifi<*  does. 

In  Midi  E,  initial  (c)  became  (tsh),  while  initial  (|)  became  not 
(dzh)  but  (j).  8o  al:^o  in  Swedish  initial  k  and  g  before  front 
vowels,  which  in  Icelandic  ar  stil  perfectly  parallel  (k/,  g^),  hav 
diverged  into  (ejh)  [netirly^(tsh)]  and  ( j)»  as  in  kenna^  gdra. 

The  supozod  O.E.  initial  (gh)  luis  been  carried  back  by  German 
scholars  to  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  first  Germanic  consonant- 
shift  ('*  Grimm^s  Law  *^).  They  assume  that  Arian  g^  (commonly 
writn  gh)  passed  thru  the  stage  of  (gh).  Vemer*s  law  has  no  dout 
proovd  that  the  g  which  ulte mates  with  h,  as  in  $l<tgeHt  sk^tm 
l-^glffthan)  must  onsc  hav  been  (gh),  but  there  is  no  such  evidence 
for  Paurs  theoi-y  that  g^  past  into  g  thru  (gh)*  Arian  g^  was  a 
purely  vocal  sound — an  emfasized  (g)  and  coad  be  motlitied  only  in 
two  ways  :  1 )  by  simpl  dropping  of  the  ( * ),  or  2)  its  devocalization, 
giving  (g'),  whonse  (k*),  as  in  Old  Greek,  and  opem  (kh),  as  in 
Mod*  Greek,    The  pandlel  ghi^z:  H :  jr  holds  good  only  on  jiaper. 

There  is  besides  a  law  ot"  prehistoric  Germanic  by  which  n  before 
(x)  is  dropt  after  nazalizing  the  preceding  vowel,  which  nazalization 
was  afterwards  lost.  Thus  the  aj.  Irhto  (Germ,  li^ieht)  cums  from 
'^Unhto,  linktd,  UngH6  from  ^  iang\  If  the  aj.  laugo  from  the  same 
root  had  had  (^),  the  rezulting  combination  (nj)  oght  to  hav  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  giving  ^i6g  in  Old  English,  instcd  of  lang^ 
It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  when  this  law  was  working  all  ^s,  from 
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onginiil  k  as  wel  as  from  ff\  must  hav  horn  stops,  the  lattrr  hsTiiiir 
been  so  from  tho  beginning.  Tbo  following  wer,  therefor,  tJbe 
stages  of  the  first  consonaiit-abift : 

x(h-);g  kg 

The  cbnng^  of  (?  between  vowels  into  (5)  was  then  oamed  ant 

Beparately  in  the  dilferent  languages. 


Friday,  February  16,  1883. 

X.  A.  H.  MuREAV,  LL-D.,  Prsztdmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  **  On  letonjition  in  Spoken  Englisk,'*  fcy 
:Mr.  H.  Swoet. 

ilr.  Sweet  said  that  the  prezent  paper  was  a  coDtinuatioii  of 
orlier  papers  red  by  him  befor  the  Society  on  stress  in  compouDdi 
and  sentence-stress  in  English,  and  that  it,  together  with  them,  wndti 
form  part  of  a  treatiz  on  Enp:lisb  pronunciation  he  had  in  [•  -  n. 

He  sketcht  the  bistory  of  the  study  from  Steele  and   K  a 

to  Bell,  who  was  the  first  to  giv  a  general  survey  of  the  Ttthuiu 
forms  and  meanbigs  of  the  tones  in  English,  and  ElUs,  whose  pcptr 
on  Accent  and  £mphMM  has  laid  the  foundation  of  historieal  jJid 
comparative  t^jnology,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  basing  it  not 
lis  hitherto  has  boon  genemlj^  done,  on  tho  artificial  declamation  of 
literary  passages,  but  on  coloquial  speech.  After  discui^ing  the 
methods  of  detennining  the  intervals  of  the  rizes  and  fulls  whidi 
constitute  intonation^  nl.  by  converting  the  glide  into  a  leap  (thnt 
is,  singing  the  bines  insted  of  speaking  them),  and  by  •Mn#«»ttiig 
each  interval  with  a  definit  expressivness,  he  proceeded  to  eniitae- 
rate  the  different  tones  and  the  logical  and  eraotional  idea*  they 
express.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  for  the  present  he  contented  bini^f 
with  enumerating  the  various  directions  and  combinations  of  tinr 
tones,  leaving  the  vciy  difficult  question  of  the  exact  determinatidn 
of  the  intervals  for  future  investigation. 

Among  the  points  specialy  investigated  by  Mr,  Sweet  wer  tht 
ust^  of  the  rize  in  non-interrogativ  sentences  to  eicpross  apeaL  rt- 
monstrance,  softened  contradiction*  comand,  and  reftizfil,  and  in 
eonection  ^i-ith  predieateB  of  feebl  intensity.  Also  the  u«*«»  nf  \hn 
level  tone  to  express  emotional  neutrality,  and  of  level  4- r  11^ 

fall  or  rixe4-levcl  tone,  which  hav  not  hitherto  been  in\  - 

In  the  tliscnssion  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  L£C£t  remarkt  «  'i* 

cnhy  of  accurately  mezuring  tho  intervals  of  speech  by  t  ?  \\m_ 

onliaaiT  muzical  scale,  which  apear  not  to  convspond,  Mr, 
gave  sum  detiiils  about  the  scales  of  different  nations,  such  as 
of  the  Javanese,  who  cHvide  the  octave  into  five  equal  paita.  Mr. 
Sweet  thoght  that  the  peculiar  scales  of  oriental  naHons  war  poithr 
duo  ti)  peculiarities  of  the  instruments  uzed  and  had  no  ne<3ecaary 
eonection  with  the  intervals  employed  by  those  nations  in  speeck 
A  general  opinion  was  expreat  of  Uie  desirability  of  inTestigatilf 
the  intervals  of  speech. 


k 


Maech  2,  1883.— Mb.  A.  J.  Ellts* 


IX 


Friday,  ISI&icli  2,  1883. 

Dr.  R.  MoRBis,  Y-P*,  in  tlie  Chiiir* 

Mr,  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  V,F.j  read  his  ptiper  on  the  Dialects  of 
the  Korth   of   England,  deferring   his  consideration   of   tljose  of 
Lowkind   Scotch   till  next  session.      He  first   drew  attention  to 
the  four  districts   he  had  proposed   in   hia   last  paper  21   April 
1882,  the  Southern  or  that  of  ^Hm  hmm^  the  Midland  or  that 
of    B66m  hornet   the  Northern  or  that  of    «ddm  huose^   and   the 
Lowhind   or  that  of  stfm  koosff  and   the   lines  separating  them* 
The   Southernmost   gave   only  the   northern    limits   of  *ft^/i,  but 
there   waa    an    indefinite    Soiithctn    limit    near    the    bottom    of 
Worcestershire    Wiirwicksliire   aod    ^orthaDiptonshiro,    to   which 
Mr.  Hullam'a  recent  researches  added  another  half  way  through 
Cambridge  and   into  Kotiolk  coming  up   to  the  Enst  of   Kiug^s 
Lynn,     The  second,  or  ott^  mi\  line  was  nearly  dii^tinct  through- 
out hut  it  did  not  sufficiently  deiine  tho  Northern  diidects,   the 
Southern  limit  of  which  was  a  Hue  north  of  the  Filde  thsttrict 
in  Xorth  Lancashire,  running  np  the  Eibble  and  crossing  to  Ilk  ley 
ill  Yorkshire,  then  proceeding  along  the  oo^  ow  line  to  tho  Lincoln* 
©hire  border  and  along  that  to  the  Humber,    Tho  Kortheim  dialect.n 
lie  north  of  this  line  which  is  also  the  northern  limit  of  the  use  of 
tht)  as  the  definite  article,  which  north  of  this  becomes  f  exclusively, 
Tho  Southern  limit  of  t^  was  a  line  through  the  southern  boundary' 
of  Lancashire  the  north  of  Derby^hiie  and  aouth  of  the  West  Ititling 
of  Torkshire^  after  whidi  it  joins  the  northern  limit  of  iJte.  Between 
these  lines  the  definite  artiele  was  in  the  west  normally  th^  as  in 
thint  without  a  vowel,  but  f  and  iJte  were  also  both  used,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  V  was  the  commoner*     There  was  abo  a  northern 
ff  the  line  which  wa.s  qidte  sliaip  through  •north  Cumberland  and 
the   middle   of  Durham.      Between   this   line   and   the   northern 
boundary  of  ih,  Mr*    Ellis   placed  tho   South-Kortlicm   dialect, 
occupying  almost  tho  whole  of  the   North  and  East   Hidings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Mid  Korthem  dialect  including  witliin  these 
limits  tho  rest  of  Yorkshire,  Korth  Lancashire,  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland,     The  next  line  to  determine  was  tho  Northern  idun 
addrn  boundary.      The  noiilu^m  limit  of  sddni  is  a  line  south  of 
Longtown  on  tlie   Sohvay,   suuth   of    Bewcastle,   along   tho  base 
of  the  Cheviotj^s  in  Northuml>erland,  jn$t  west  of  Bellingliam  and 
Harbottle  to  the  Cheviot  Hill  itself,  and  then  across  Northumber- 
land just  south  of  Wooler  to  Bamborough.     As  far  ajs  the  Chevicjt 
tiiis  was  al«o  the  line  separating  Northern  Englisli  and  Lowland 
Scotch  pronnneiation,  altenvards  this   boundary  followed  that  of 
Northumberhmd  tu  the  Tweeil,  and  then  that  river  to  the  liberties 
of  Berwick  which  it  Hkirted  to  the  sea.     The  soutbem  limit  of  sfifn 
agreed  with  the  northern  limit  of  ^dum  through  Cumberland  and 
then  followed  nearly  the  southern  boiindaiy  of  Northumberland. 
Between  the  northern  t^  the  line  and  tho  Northern  and  Lowlajid 
No.  28. 
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boundary,  lay  the  North-N'orthem  English  dialect.  Mr.  Ellis  then 
proceeded  to  shew  the  sub-divisions  of  the  South  Mid  and  Noith 
Northern  dialects  and  gave  their  characteristicSy  but  this  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  in  a  brief  abstract. 

After  explaining  his  groat  obligations  for  materials  for  this  in- 
vestigation to  Mr.  C.  Clough  Kobinson  for  South  Northern,  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  for  Mid  Northern  and  Mr.  T.  Hallam  fw 
North  Lancashire^  and  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  and  numerous 
informants  in  North  Cumberland  Durham  and  Xorthumberland  for 
the  North-Northern  dialects,  Mr.  Ellis  said  he  hoped  to  complete 
his  examination  of  the  Lowland  dialects,  (in  which  he  should  onlj 
attempt  a  little  addition  to  Dr.  Murray's  book,  originally  a  paper 
read  to  this  Society  on  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland,  adopting  the  same  divisions,)  in  time  to  begin  his  book 
on  the  Phonology  of  Existing  English  Dialects,  (forming  the  fifth 
part  of  his  Early  English  Pronunciation,  for  -which  this  and  hi* 
two  previous  papers  were  merely  preparations,)  by  ahout  June  in 
this  year,  but  ho  was  quite  unable  to  say  when  it  -would  be  con- 
cluded, although  it  would  bo  persevered  in  steadily,  as  he  ▼» 
anxious  to  get  it  finished  during  his  lifetime. 


Friday,  March  16,  1883. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

1).  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  read  a  postscript  to  his  paper  a 
"Neuter  Neo-Latin  Substantives"  in  reference  to  some  remaib 
made  upon  it  in  Romania  vol.  xi.  p.  60,  shewing  that  the  cas€« 
quoted  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  and  presumed  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Prince  when  denying  the  existence  of  neuter  pluiab  in 
a  in  ''Spanish,  Portuguese,  Occitanian,  Catalonian,  Modem  O-x.- 
tanian  of  France,  Franco  Occitanian  (Ascoli's  Franco-Provenzale- 
Frencli  and  ^yallachian,"  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  b? 
paper,  for  the  French  forms  millcy  clmrre,  paire  though  derir«d 
from  Latin  neuter  plurals  in  a  as  milliay  carra,  pan'a,  are  nst 
in  French  neuter  substantives  ending  in  a,  and  the  ProveEcal 
forms  vestimentay  ossa,  brassa,  are  probably  not  plurals  but  cd- 
lective  singular  nouns,  which  may  agree  with  a  verb  in  tlj* 
singular,  as  is  certainly  the  case  for  ossa, 

2).  A  paper  was  reil  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  on  "  Spoken  Portc- 
gueze.'*  The  foUo>>'iug  ar  the  vowels  acording  to  the  Liibcfl 
pronunciation  : 

1.  3  (a)  amdmos  (trc  luvd)              ainamu/^. 

2.  I  (i)  dcsejoso  (deziroiis)             di'z'rSozu 

3.  1  (e).  Sco  19. 

4.  \s  (vm).  Sec  20. 

5.  1  (a)  amainos  {we  luv)                d-mdmujs. 


March  16,  1883. — Me.  H.  Sweet. 


6.1. 

7.  I 

8.  L 

9.  [ 

10.  (( 

11.  X 

12.  i 

13.  h 
14.} 


(an) 

(i) 
(in) 

(e) 
(e«) 

(20) 

(u) 
(u,0 

(o) 


15.  }f    (on) 

16.  J     (0) 

and  (liphthongs : 

17.  3^    (ai) 

18.  3i    (au) 

19.  V   (ei) 

20.  yn{eni7i) 

21.  IX   (ai) 

22.  nn  {dnin) 

23.  II    (au) 

24.  IJIJ  {dnun) 

25.  Ii    (iu) 

26.  [x    (ei) 

27.  [i    (eu) 

28.  XX   (sDi) 

29.  XI   (aeu) 

30.  Ix   (ui) 

31.  hn  (umw) 

32.  }x   (oi) 

33.  }jxj(oMiw) 

34.  Jx   (oi) 


irma  (sifter) 
si  {himself) 
8im  (yc«) 
t6  («^g.') 
vento  (?nw6/) 
p^  {foot) 
chuva  {rain) 
um  {one) 
boa  (<70orf  fem.) 
bom  {good  masc.) 
p6  (rfiw^) 

mais  {mor) 
mau  (6a^) 
tenho  {I  hav) 
tern  (Aas) 
maior  {greater) 
mae  {mother) 
ao  (^0  M^) 
irmao  {brother) 
viu  (Ac  saM?) 
reis  (kings) 
eu  (/) 
reis  (rea&) 
c^o  (aA-y) 
fui  (7  fras) 
muito  {much) 
boi  (oa?) 
poe  (puts) 
joia  (Jewel) 


irman. 

si. 

Bin. 

ve. 

vewtu. 

pa). 

Juva. 

un. 

boa. 

bow. 

po. 

maijs. 

mau. 

teiflu. 

ienin. 

mai'or. 

manin. 

d'u. 

ir'mdnun. 

viu 

rreij«. 

eu. 

meij*. 

88CU. 

fui. 

muwiwtu. 

boi. 

ponin. 

5oia. 


The  following  consonants  require  special  notice : 

35.  (D,CD»(r,  rr)      caro  (dear) ;  carro  (cart)  karu;  karru. 


36.  CD(  (Lc) 

37.  05  (/) 

38.  ej  (J«) 
39."  ti  (5«) 
40.  L  (ft) 


alto  (high) 
filho  (sun) 
justo  (;'w«^) 
desde  (sinse) 
banho  (bath) 


altu. 
fi/u 
5aJ«tu. 
de  ad'i 
baiiu 
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Mr.  Bweet  said  that  the  rezults  of  his  analysis  diffeid  in  sum 
respects  from  those  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  in  his  paper  on 
Portuguese  Sounds  publisht  in*  these  Transactions,  and  also  from 
those  of  Deus,  whom  the  Prince  had  followd  in  most  cases.  Mr. 
Sweet  qucstiond  the  Prince's  identification  of  the  unaccented  « 
(No.  5)  with  the  English  a  in  man  (<c) ;  Deus's  and  the  Prince's 
nazality  of  vowels  befor  n  and  m  followd  by  another  vowel,  as 
in  amo ;  and  was  doutful  about  Deus's  distribution  of  close  and 
open  e,  and  his  distinction  of  the  latter  into  two  varieties. 

Mr.  Sweet  calld  atention  to  the  frequent  dropping  of  obscure  e 
(No.  2)  and  the  complex  consonant-groups  which  rezultcd  there- 
from, vutes-tu  (coloquial  iorvtste-tu)  becuming  (vij«tj«tu)  etc.  AIh) 
to  the  whispering  of  vowels  following  the  stress-syllabi,  especialy 
final  (u)  after  stops,  (rras^gu*  pd«nu)=r<i«yo  panno  *I  tear  cloth' 
being  thus  distinguisht  from  (rra3«gu  pa»nu)=rasryo  o  panno  *Itetr 
the  cloth,'  where  the  (u)  from  (u  u)  retains  its  ful  vocality.  He 
also  gave  an  acount  of  the  alternation  of  close  and  open  e  and  « in 
infiection,  based  on  ful  lists. 

The  following  specimen  may  be  compard  with  that  givn  by  the 
Prince: 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escora 
longo  tempo  chorando  mcmoraram  ; 
e  per  memoria  etema,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  choradas  transformdram  : 
o  nome  Ihe  puzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Ignez ,  que  alii  passaram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 

-X2J  >IoDxe«5lr}j  Q5[ali  fJcddT  zkx\(s>i 
-loicDrl  fJcdIiI  otcD'JxV-f^  >}j^T  dIcdx 

-Its  CD3a(DlrX2J2l  (D]0X2O(DXJ201cD  p3(DXii$  :' 

-1  TjrToDlDl  sxcDX^i^ai  I^OJI  a5l<i>x' 
-qIsx  rJcDlewJiI  ^[eKalx  cdIdx  sJcD^iJ.' 
>[ci3TaT  >cd[2K3X  ^}^°T  (D*xa32J  >0}}(i)T2s' 
-al  cD3a(Dlrx2$  sis\s  Jaixfl  ^Jrlx  F}(i)Ief; 

-a]  ^}sisz: 

In  the  discussion  Prince  L.  L.  Eoxaparte  said  he  coud  o^r.CiicVf 
his  aprociation  by  ear  of  all  the  sounds  with  the  authoritv  c-f  ft-T'sn- 
Portugucze  fonetists  besides  Deus,  who  had  anlyzed  onlv  s^t  a 
the  sounds. 


Apell  20j  1883, — Me,  H.  Sweet,  and  Be?.  LiCH-SzYEitA,      xiii 


Friday,  April  20,  1883. 

Dr.  MiTREAY,  Prczident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  niored  that  the  foLLowiDg  changes,  together  with 
sum  mmor  ones,  bo  omitted  from  the  partial  coroctioos  of  English 
spolUngs  aproved  of  by  the  Philologiciil  Society,  in  oixler  that  the 
remaining  changes  may  be  accepted  as  the  hush  of  a  scheme  of 
partial  reform  of  English  spoiling  to  bo  put  forth  by  tho  Philological 
Society  and  tho  Amencan  Philological  Association  jointly,  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  sugestion  of  ilw  comittee  on  the  reform  of  English 
spelling  apointcd  by  the  latter  body ; 

1)  hi^ht  lor  h^iffhL 

2)  cheef  for  chiefs  etc. 

3)  mooe  for  m&ve^  etc. 

4)  €onqei\  urahmi  for  conquer ^  arahsgue,  etc. 

5)  /*  for  i/A  iu  hih  lor  h  iff  ft,  etc. 

The  motion  was  past  unanimously,  aft^r  sum  remarks  had  been 
made  by  Mr*  Sweet  and  Dr.  Murray  on  the  importance  of  the  two 
Societies  acting  in  unity, 

A  paper  by  the  Kov.  W.  S.  Lach-Sztrma,  M.A.,  on  **T1ig  decay 
of  a  language  as  ilustrated  by  Cornish,"  was  then  red. 

The  deth  of  a  language  is  an  interesting  Bubject  to  filologists  as 
wel  iL^  historians  and  ethnologitits,  and  may  be  tmced  very  accurately 
in  the  C4ise  of  the  old  Celtic  Cornish,  lia\'ing  been  brogbt  about  very 
gradualy  and  by  purely  peaceful  cau2es.  Cornish  and  Old  Prussian 
aford  rare  exampL*  of  the  extinction  of  civilized  European  languages 
within  comparativly  recent  periods. 

The  pozition  that  a  Celtic  language  was  onse  spoken  by  the  Cornish 
does  not  require  to  bo  proved  at  length.  But  the  idea,  std  prevalent 
in  sum  minds,  that  it  was  a  mere  dialect  of  Welsh,  calls  for  protest. 
Cornish  was  not  only  a  ilistinct  language,  but  it  had  a  litoratiu't?  of 
its  own,  which  the  Philologicid  Society  has  done  its  share  in  pub- 
lishing. A  few  Cornish  MSS.,  however,  stil  remain  unprinted. 
Cornish  literature  is  mainly  poetic  and  dramatic,  the  finest  of  the 
Coniish  dramas  being,  perbaps,  the  AscertMon. 

Coraish  apears  to  hav  originaly  been  the  Tomaeular  of  most  of 
the  Western  peninsula  of  Britain  between  the  two  Channels;  it 
extended  over  most  of  tlie  rural  parts  of  iJevon  til  alter  the  Norman 
conquest. 

The  history  of  its  extinction  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
periods: 

1)  Extinction  in  Devon,  except  in  a  few  remote  western  parts, 
which  probably  brings  us  to  the  end  of  tho  13th  century, 

2)  Extinction  in  the  towns  and  among  the  upper  clasaea,  bring- 
ing us  to  about  the  periml  of  the  Beimaiu  M&rui»ek,  1 504. 

3)  Down  to  tho  rebellion  of  1549,  T^hon  it  was  stil  tlio  only 
vernacular  of  tho  mass  of  the  peple. 

Fo.  27. 
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4)  Later  Tudor  period,  when  we  ar  told  that  "  but  few  tr 
ignorant  of  English." 

5)  16 11-1678,  when  it  was  stil  uzed  in  preaching  in  sum 
churches. 

6)  Period  of  confinement  to  a  few  villages,  1678-1710. 

7)  Period  of  use  among  a  few  individuals.    In  a  few  sentences 
and  numerals  the  language  may  be  said  to  liv  even  now. 

The  literary  use  of  Cornish  seems  to.hav  ceast  about  1611. 

The  survival  of  the  language  is  chiefly  seen  in  trade  terms,  names 
of  rarer  animals  and  plants,  in  slang  and  idiomatic  frazes,  and,  abuT 
all,  in  the  Cornish  accent. 

Dr.  MuKRAY  then  made  sum  remarks  on  the  survival  of  the  Midi 
E.  forms  iegge^  etc.     [Issued  with  Prof.  Skeat's  paper.] 


Friday,  Hay  4,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Frezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1)  **  On  the  English  name  of  the  letter  y,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Caylcr. 

Ho  proposed  three  alternative  views.  Supposing  the  diphthongil 
**  i "  in  the  name  to  have  been  once  a  simple  French  "  i,"  1)  tlus 
**wi"  might  have  come  from  the  old  sound  of  v  considered  as  v;  or 
if  that  mutation  were  unexampled,  2)  i^  might  have  had  a  sonod 
between  u  and  ii,  from  which  "  wi"  arises  more  easily.  But,  3) 
**y"  may  have  appropriated  the  corrupted  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  for  **  w,"  though  this  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  **  wen."  Under  the  first  head  Mr.  Cayley  observed  thst 
//  was  easily  corrupted  into  **yu,"  and  that  in  the  movements  by 
which  it  is  articulated  '*  ii  "  resembled  **wi"  as  much  as  it  did 
**yu."  Under  the  second,  that  v  had  no  history  closely  resembling 
that  of  German  ii  or  French  **u,'*  but  rather  one  like  that  of  the 
llussian  bl,  of  which  letter  an  occasional  sound,  and  apparently  the 
most  primitive,  lies  between  u  and  ti,  and  among  learners  is  often 
replaced  by  **wi"  or  the  like.  Under  the  third  head  he  showed 
liow  the  old  characters  for  **  y  "  and  **  w  "  had  been  confounded  by 
Uiillokar,  the  oldest  grammarian  in  whom  he  could  fi.nd  the  name 
of  the  letter  y  distinctly  referred  to ;  and  he  argued  that  a  more 
general  error  of  this  kind  might  have  led  to  a  general  misapplica- 
tion of  a  name  formed  from  **  wen." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry  was  then  red,  calling  atention 
to  ;i  passage  in  Baret's  Alvearie  of  1573,  in  which  y  in  its  original 
(ireek  form  is  said  to  be  **  compounded  of  u  and  *,  which  both 
spilled  tojrither  soundeth  as  we  write  /ry.'*  Mr.  Fry's  view  was 
that  y  ori^inaly  denotinl  the  labial  sound,  and  afterwards  becarae 
palato-labial  (as  in  German  w),  the  labial  element  being  dnaly 
dropt,  the  palatal  only  remaining. 
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In  the  discussioa  it  was  genoraly  agreed  tlmt  the  problem  kad 
not  been  solvd. 

2)  *'  On  final  m  in  Latin,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A. 

The  view  iset  forth  by  Mi\  Ellis  in  his  Quantitative.  Pronunciation 
^J  Latin f  that  final  m  was  totaly  silent  and  acted  only  as  an 
enorgizer  ar  dubler  of  a  following?  consonant,  regum  timendorum,  for 
instance,  being  pronounced  retjidlimmdontj  was  adversely  criticised, 
the  first  part  of  it  having  alredy  been  di^uiint  as  nntcaabl  by 
Cor8sen{I.  271). 

The  meter  proves  that  final  m  was  a  consonant  only  befor  another 
cons.  We  know  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  that  cum  nobint  cnm 
notis  wer  pronounced  eun  woAm,  cun  not  is,  jnst  as  com-  be  cum  s  con- 
beforo  n  in  connotare^  etc.  This  analogy  leads  ua  to  infer  that  the 
treatment  of  final  m  folio wd  by  a  consonant  beginning  the  next 
word  was  the  same  as  that  of  com-^  etc.,  in  compozition,  the  rules 
being  that  it  was  liokdy  assimilated  to  the  nazals  and  liquids :  atm 
noti&=connotarey  tarn  magnm=eommittf>ref  cum  r^^^/^<<Eir(=kurregibu8) 
^ayrrigtre^  tarn  Uvt'8{  —  iii,\\cwis)  —  col/igere;  partialy  to  the  stops: 
qvum  tihi=continger0t  par  deccn  dies  (so  in  an  inscription)  =tand0m^ 
turn  pater  ^componere^  ^iifi(»kur))  carts  amicis  (so  in  an  inBcription) 
==  con f'tr mure.  Befor/  and  v  ive  do  not  find  m  kept  as  bcfor  the 
other  Uibials,  but  n  is  writn  as  in  eonjicere,  cmivf^rtere.  We  ar  told 
by  Cicero  that  the  first  t  in  infiUx^  tnsanus  was  long,  against  tho 
short  i  in  ind&efm.  The  only  explanation  that  can  he  givn  of  this 
is  that  the  in  of  tlie  first  two  woids  reprczcnted  a  long  nazal  i,  and 
this  explains  also  the  con-  not  only  of  conjicere  and  coiicert^re^  but 
also  of  ton  Hint  ere,  amJurKjert*.  m  theiefor  before  the  hisses  and  scmi- 
Towcls  (s,  f,  J,  w)  rt'prezent^d  a  nazal  lengthening  of  tho  preceding 
V  o  wel :  tmm  Jit  to  ( =  k  u  n  fi  1  io ) ,  etc . 

When  not  followd  by  a  cons.,  that  is,  befor  a  pauz  or  a  vowel,  m 
cannot  ever  hav  been  pronouuced  as  a  cons.,  for  in  the  hitter  jjozition 
the  vowel  that  precedes  it  is  reguhirly  elided.  In  the  post-classical 
inscriptions  final  m  ia  not  only  omitted  but  wron^^ly  added,  espccialy 
in  the  abl.  sg.»  showing  that  it  was  entirely  silent,  but  befor  the 
thinl  cent*  it  is  never  added  wrongly  and  only  otajiionaly  omitted. 
This  fluctuation  points  clearly  to  its  value  as  a  nazali^er.  The 
BUpozition  that  m  Wiis  treated  like  8  in  erly  Latin — that  it  was 
sum  times  (befor  certain  sounds)  kept  as  a  consonantal  m,  snmtim<*s 
dropt,  is  un  ten  abl,  for,  if  so,  it  would  certidnly  hav  been  kept  befor 
a  vowel  (like  internal  m  in  amo),  which  the  meter  shows  it  never 
was  (fur  hiatus  after  vowel  +  m  proves  no  mor  than  after  a  sinipl 
vowel),  and  the  pools  wonld  at  any  rate  hav  availd  themselvs  freely 
of  the  various  metrical  forms  which  would  thus  hav  been  open  to 
them*  The  evidence  of  the  compounds  fully  confirma  that  of  the 
meter.  Such  forms  as  circuit  tie,  roaUscere^  can  only  be  explained 
from  (kirkuM-itus),  etc.  The  regular  dropping  of  tho  m  points  to  a 
loss  of  nazal ity  bt  for  another  vowel  j  just  as,  on  the  contrarj%  the 
fluctnation  between  (Jo/j/W,  cojuXf  co/mtf/,  costd  points  to  its  retention. 

It  is  only  the  prejuilice  against  nazal  vowels  that  has  provent^jd 
their  recognition  in  Latin.     The  words  of  Quint ilian  ar  convincing- 
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He  says  ot  m:  ** etiamsi  scribitor,  tamen  param  exprimitnr,  adeo 
at  paene  cujusdam  novae  litterae  sonom  reddat."  The  last  remaik 
is  enough  to  show  that  parum  exprimitur  ia  by  no  means  to  be 
taken,  as  Mr.  Ellis  assumes,  as  a  cautious  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
absolutely  silent,  and  Qnintilian  himself  expressly  warns  against 
such  an  interpretation  of  his  words  by  adding :  **  neque  enim 
eximitur,  sed  obscuratur."  Elsewhere  he  calls  m  a  'lowing'  letter, 
an  epithet  which  is  cspecialy  applicabl  to  a  nazal  vowel. 

3)  '*  The  etymology  of  surround'*  by  Prof.  Skeat.  [Issued  with 
these  Proceedings.] 

Dr.  Murray  remarks:  "The  Dictionary  slips,  whose  evidence 
Prof.  Skeat  desiderates  (sum  of  which  ar  givn  below),  show  that 
his  etymology  is  quite  right.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  subedited  S,  has 
put  down  '  to  overflow,  inundate,'  as  the  firet  sense.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  Prof.  Skeat's  independent  identification,  while  it 
is  satisfactory  as  showing  that  '  The  Dictionary '  has  not  mist  the 
point.  I  dout  whether  Dr.  Johnson's  (really  Bwley's)  Fr.  swrander 
is  a  fiction:  it  seems  to  be  the  very  word  Prof.  Skeat  has  re- 
discuverd,  only  spelt  as  common  at  the  time  with  two  rs.  I 
hav  no  dout  instances  of  it  so  spelt  ocur  in  late  Anglo-French, 
whcnse  the  English  with  its  sb.  surrounder  must  hav  been  taken : 
it  seems  to  hav  been  the  technical  term  for  sea-flooding  of  the 
flat  lands.  I  find  that  it  was  confuzed  with  round  a  good  while 
befor  Milton,  and  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  apears  to  hav 
had  no  hand  in  spreding  it,  as  I  find  it  only  in  the  edition  dcfoiB 
after  his  deth  by  Kersey.  His  own  (5th)  of  1696  does  not  contain 
the  word. 

Surround  v.  1.  To  overflow,  inundate.  1592  Wamteb,  Alb.  Eng. 
vin.  xli.  197  Streams  if  stopt,  surround.  1611  Cotgr.  OxUre  coider, 
To  surround  or  overflow.  1633  Fletcher,  Eliza  xxii.  My  heart 
surround  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high  it  will  not  sink  till  I  alone 
unfold  it.  1610  Act  7  Jas.  1.  xx.  The  Sea  hath  broken  in  at  every 
Tide  .  .  .  and  hath  decayed,  surrounded  and  drowned  vp  much  hard 
grounds.  Surrounded  ppl.  a.  Overflowed,  inundated.  1 622  R.  Collis, 
Statute  of  Seicers  (1647),  9  In  the  surrounded  grounds  there  bf 
most  commonly  the  greatest  use  of  Bridges,  Culuys,  Passages  and 
Ways.  Surrounder  sb.  overflow,  inundation.  Fr.  infin.  suronder. 
cf.  rejoinder,  dinner,  etc.  1622  Collis,  Statute  of  Setcers,  83 
^Vhat  grounds  lye  within  the  hurt  or  danger  of  waters,  either 
within  the  surrounder  by  the  sea,  or  the  inundation  of  fn*5h 
water.  Surroundry  (connected  with  Itound)  =  circuit,  round 
1621  MouxTAGUE,  Diatribe  128  All  this  lland  within  the 
surroundrj'  of  the  foure  Seas.  1642  MoNXAorE,  Acts  and  Jtfe». 
71  Shut  up  within  surroundry  of  no  one  country.  SurroimdiiiF. 
Circling.  1657  PrECirvs,  T/ieatre  of  Pol.  FL  Im,  16  to  expatiate 
and  dance  the  Hay  in  surrounding  vagaries." 
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Friday,  May  18,  1883. — ^Anniversary  Meeting. 

Dr.  MuEEAY,  Prmdentf  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.  Temple  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  following  Members  wer  elected  Officers  for  the  Session 
1883-4  i—Frezident^Dr,  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  Ft'ce- Prezidents -^The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  Rev.  R.  Morris,  A.  J.  Ellis, 
H.  Sweet,  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Blakesley,  E.  L.  Brandreth,  W.  R.  Browne,  Prof. 
Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  R.  N.  Oust,  F.  T.  Elworthy.  H.  H.  Gibbs, 
Dr.  J.  Greenwood,  E.  R.  Horton,  H.  Jenner,  Prof.  R.  Martineau, 
A.  J.  Paterson,  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  H.  Wedgwood, 
and  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth.  Trezurer — B.  Dawson.  Son.  Sec, — 
F.  J.  Fumivall. 

The  Trezurer's  cash  acount  was  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  voted  to  the  Auditors,  D.  P. 
Fry  and  H.  B.  Wheatley,  and  to  the  Council  of  University  College 
for  the  use  of  the  College  Rooms  for  the  Society's  meetings. 

Dr.  MuuRAY  made  his  annual  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Society's  Dictionary.  Finals  were  deliverd  to  **  alternate;" 
all  "am-"  was  in  type,  and  part  of  "an-;"  the  editor  and  his 
assistants  were  now  working  at  about  one-third  thru  "  an-." 
By  the  end  of  June  "an-"  should  be  done;  "  ao- "  was  short; 
erly  in  "ap-"  would  finish  Part  I.  in  July,  tho  its  publication 
would  probably  be  put  off  til  October.  Up  to  "  alternate,"  there 
wer  4,768  main  articls  in  the  Dictionary,  484  subordinate  ones 
(like  "altar-bread"),  915  cross-references;  altogether,  6,167 
entries,  as  against  2,967  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Supplement. 
Of  the  4,768  main  words,  1,477  (nearly  one-third)  wer  obsolete, 
3,279  in  actual  use,  231  imperfectly  naturalized  (like  "alma- 
mater,"  used  by  Trevisa  in  1398,  but  first  applied  to  a  university 
in  Pope's  Bunciad),  Words  wer  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1) 
Naturals,  nativ  words,  and  those  fully  naturalized  (like  "  bishop") ; 
(2)  Denizens,  forein  names  of  English  things  (like  "aide-de- 
camp ")  ;  (3)  Aliens,  forein  names  of  forein  things  (like  "  ple- 
biscite ") ;  (4)  Casuals,  chance,  or  travelers'  names  of  forein 
things  (like  "dak").  Of  the  4,768  words  to  "alternate,"  only 
231  wer  denizens,  aliens,  or  cazuals.  In  the  Whole  Dictionary 
would  be  at  least  183,329  main  words,  making,  with  cross-refer- 
ences, 237,127  entries.  There  ar  about  120  quotations  in  each 
page,  so  that  there  would  be  1,100,000  quotations  in  the  full 
Dictionary  out  of  the  three  millions  sent  in.  Some  words  had 
givn  great  trubl  to  define;  over  "altar,"  theological  helpers 
had  disputed  greatly,  and  its  meaning  had  now  been  reduced  to 
inoffensiveness.  Of  "  ambrotype,"  seemingly  a  fotograf  on  glass 
in  the  United  States,  no  certain  explanation  coud  be  got.  Of 
"American"  adf.  and  sh,  erlier  instances  wer  wanted.  It  was 
first  pronounst  "amer^^can,"  and  ment  a  savage.  The  histories 
Vo.  28. 
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of  ''aloof,"  "aloe,"  "almanac/*  "allow,"  "alligator,"  "all- 
hallow,"  "alloy,"  "allege,"  and  the  all-  compounds  wer  then 
given.  All  took  up  ten  columns:  13  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the 
Dictionary  had  eal-  prefixes,  of  which  only  eaUmihtig  and  eaU 
wealdand  sundved  the  Conquest.  A  few  like  compounds  wer 
made  later,  aUwitty  (Christ)  heing  one  of  the  first.  But  ahout 
1600  a  perfect  flood  of  these  words  came  in. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  Report,  and 
for  his  services  to  the  Society  in  so  admirably  editing  its  Dictionary. 

Dr.  Weymouth  objected  to  the  derivation  of  altare  from  alttM, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  talis ^  qualis,  he  belie vd  all  these 
-«/i-,  -ari'  words  cum  from  nouns.  Dr.  Murray  cited  equalu  from 
€pqum,  vernalia  from  vernus,  diurnalis  from  diurnuSy  and  several  like 
forms,  thus  removing  Dr.  Weymouth's  objection. 


Friday,  June  1,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1)  'Sum  notes  on  the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  on 
Romance,'  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate. 

The  illustrations  wer  drawn  chiefly  from  Propertius,  with 
ocazional  reference  to  Livy,  both  nativs  of  North  Italy.  The 
points  illustrated  wer  :  the  use  of  the  reflexiv  for  the  passiv,  as  in 
qtia  gradihua  domus  alia  Bemi  se  siisifdit ;  the  Romance  perifrastic 
passiv ;  the  interchange  of  functions  in  adjj.  and  past  participls,  as 
in  laxatu  corymhu  *  loose -flowing,'  caeso  moenia  firma  (=firmata) 
Hemo,  which  explains  the  Italian  use  of  -o  for  -atOf  as  in  adomo, 
lacero,  etc. ;  the  intensiv  use  of  the  superlativ  ;  niagis  in  the  sense 
of  French  mais  in  quern  non  Iticra  magis  Pero  formosa  coegit  (not 
gain,  hut  Pero) ;  the  use  of  the  rare  adj.  jejunus,  Finaly  Diez's 
oonection  of  Italian  cecero  (swan)  with  Lat.  cicer  was  condemnd, 
and  its  true  derivation  from  Greek  kuhws  pointed  out ;  and  insted 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  conection  of  Spenser's  grail  '  dust '  with  the  French 
adj .  grShf  the  derivation  from  the  Fr.  subst.  grile  *  hail '  was  sugested. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  XJlrich  recapitulated  Prof.  Postgate* s  views 
on  Italian  adorno,  etc.,  and  on  the  derivation  of  cecerOy  and  said  that 
the  intensiv  use  of  the  subj.  had  been  fully  treated  of  in  Germany. 

2)  '  On  the  Mjlh  of  the  Week,'  by  Prof.  Hodgetts. 

Prof.  Hodgetts,  after  making  sum  general  remarks  oi  the  im- 
portant part  playd  by  symbolic  uses  of  numbers  and  letters  in  old 
mythologies,  proceeded  to  giv  an  analysis  of  the  Voluspa,  which, 
he  contended,  was  not  a  mere  creation-myth,  but  rather  an  alle- 
gorical sketch  of  man's  development.  Sunday,  the  first  day,  is 
Number  One,  one  being  the  8imj)le8t  number,  and  therefor  typical 
of  the  innocence  of  childhood,  whose  sinless  splendor  is  typified  by 
the  Sun,  to  whom  the  first  day  is  dedicated.  On  Monday  our 
ynng    frend   cums   under   the   stem  disciplin  of  the   Moon,   the 
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meznrer,  and  be^jins  to  qualify  himself  for  a  perfect  life,  typified 
by  the  number  two.  The  third  day  brings  him  into  the  prezence 
of  divinity.  The  fourth  is  the  day  of  perfect  maturity  (number 
four).  The  fifth  day  is  a  hard  fight.  The  sixth  day  is  dedicated 
to  softer  emotions. 

In  the  discussion  the  Pbezident  remarkt  that  sum  of  Prof. 
Hodgetta'  views  apeard  sum  what  fantastic,  and  aluded  to  the 
views  of  Prof.  Buggo  and  others  on  Norse  mythology.  Mr.  Si^'eet 
said  that  altho  many  of  these  views  wer  stil  disputed,  there  coud 
bo  no  dout  that  the  Toluspa  was  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Christian 
Sibylline  oracls,  and  therefor  not  a  safe  guide  for  the  older  period. 
Ho  also  objected  to  Prof.  Hodgctts*  conecting  Odin  with  odd  and 
Kussism  odin  *one/  fimbulf^r  with  fimm  'five,'  holly-tree  with 
Ao/y,  etc.  I>r.  Moreis  said  that  Prof.  Hodgetts  was  carrying  back 
ninotoonth  century  ideas  into  a  totaly  ditferent  period. 

3)  *  On  a  lately  discuverd  Oscan  inscription,'  by  Dr.  Schrumpf. 

The  inscription  was  discuvenl  at  Capua  in  1876,  and  was  first 
publislit  and  partialy  translateil  by  Biicheler,  followed  by  Bugge, 
and,  mor  indopendantly,  by  Huschke,  who  stil  follows  the  principls 
of  explaining  the  Old  Italic  dialects  from  Grt^k.  The  rpzults  of 
their  interpn'tations  ar  divergent,  and  only  partialy  satisfactory. 
They  agree  that  the  inscription  is  a  curse  and  dedication  to  the 
iufomal  deities  of  sum  man  by  a  woman,  becauz  he  had  deprivd 
her  of  her  daughter  or  of  a  cup,  or  sum  other  artici  of  value. 


Friday,  June  15, 1883. 

Pr.  J.  A.  H.  MrRRAY,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  llov.  J.  Mai'Dianuid  was  oleototl  a  Member  of  the  S^x'it'ty. 

ll.l.H.  rrinoo  L.-L.  Bonaparte  rtaJ  a  paper  on  the  *'  Xames  of 
Eurv>|H\iu  Ri'ptilos  in  tii-^*  Livini;  Noo-Latin  Lan;:ruairts.*'  This 
was  the  n*sult  of  oollovtions  maJo  iu  the  last  forty  year?  from 
printtnl  works  ^ottou  ran*  ami  out  ot  print',  from  MSS.  ^often 
uniquo"^,  aiul  tix^iu  his  own  luTp»  tt^Io^ival  n'»t«.s.  He  had  studied 
and  rv^ul  a  paper  on  ••  The  Vonom  of  Vipirs"  at  Florence  in  1843, 
having  Kon  an  hoqn tolojrical  amatt-ur  undor  the  snihince  of  his 
elder  brotlur.  the  scoond  Prince  of  Canin-^,  C.-L.  Bonaparte, 
a  well-known  r«.vloj:i>r.  The  |vcipt:r  was  arrangeil  under  the 
four  onUrs  of  Chclonians,  Sauri.ms,  Ophivli:in*,  :ind  Batraehians, 
distributiHl  into  thirty-four  siH;-ios.  Tr.o  nar.:os  were  given  in 
thirteen  Xeo- Latin  I.m.ri;;i^  s,  vij..  Italian.  S.inlinian.  Spanish, 
PortuiTiieso.  Gonoes<\  iJal:  »-l:aIio.  l>:>»il:m.  Roninnose.  Catalan, 
Mvxh  m  Ovvita::i.-r.,  Fr.i:i:o-OvcitJkii:a::.  Fr^n  h  ar.i  Wallachian.  and 
their  various  dia\'  ts  s*-  far  as  vOuM  Vt^^  as*:*.TTaint\l.  and  nunier.">ui 
obs*.  rvations  wen.^  in>^  :ttvl  « ::  tho  oty-r.^  '.-.^^los  ar.-l  analoiri^i^s  of  wme 
of  the  nanivs.  Th^  p  !.:>  r  will  ;it.:>v  ar  a:  UiiiZth  in  the  Transactions, 
but  it  is  inijvs^iilo  to  i::vt  ar.y:Li:i^  like  a  satisiaetory  abstract. 
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Friday,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Mltkrav,  LL.]).,  in  the  Chair, 

The  papers  red  wer : 

1)  **  On  the  Homeric  weXwpj  we'Xw^o*,  and  frt\iL»/«o«/*  by  11.  F. 
Woymonth.  I).  Lit. 

2)  **  rortuguese  Vowels  aeiorilinj^j  to  Mr*  K,  G*  Vianna,  Mr,  Hy* 
Sweet,  and  mysoH/'  by  Prince  L.-h.  Boiiapurte. 


Friday,  Nov.  16,  1883* 

J.  A.  H.  MniRiiY,  LL.B,,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  Lecky  wtts  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  ALEXANi>t;K  J.  Ellim,  F.lLS.t  f'i**,  read  the  first  part  of  his 
paper  on  the  iJialects  of  the  LowItiiiJs  of  Scotluud.  Tliere  were 
two  laogimges  in  Scotland,  tht*  Hi^fUlaad  and  the  Lowland .  Tho 
Highland  is  Celtic  of  the  Gaoli<:  ll«rm.  The  Lowland  is  a  form  of 
Enj^Hsh,  and  was  called  English  hy  its  writers  down  to  the  hfteeath 
and  sixteenth  centuries  (Murniy,  *^  Dial,  of  Soath,  Counties  of 
Scotland/'  p.  50).  It  iiA  the  Highland  that  is  especially  Scotch. 
Hence  Mr.  E.  n^al  Lowland  as  tho  distinctive  name  of  the  English 
portion.  The  boundary  between  Highland  and  Lowland  was  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Murray  {thid.  p.  232).  In  ihis  paper  the  division  of 
the  dialecUil  dintricts  was  assumed  from  Dr,  Murmy's  werk»  except 
as  n*gards  the  separation  of  Northern  English  from  Southern  Low- 
land, Mr.  E.  pLicing  the  line  in  Engimd  proper^  from  just  below 
Longtown,  sweeping  past  Bew*cai3tle  (both  in  North  Cnmherland), 
and  then  on  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  up  to  the  Cheviot 
Hill  itself,  and  afterwards  by  tho   border  of  Korth  umber  land  to 
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the  Tweed,  along  which  it  ran  till  it  passed  North  of  the 
liherties  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  to  the  sea.  As  Dr.  Murray  had 
confined  himself  especially  to  Southern  Lowland,  it  was  Mr.  E.'s 
object  to  complete  his  description  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  other 
districts.  Mr.  E.  found  as  a  single  characteristic  by  which  Low- 
land was  distinguished  from  present  English,  the  treatment  of  the 
words  some  house  as  sum  hoosy  the  oo  being  of  medium  length,  that 
is,  the  treatment  of  Anglo-Saxon  short  and  long  u  before  consonants. 
Every  part  of  the  Lowlands  uses  the  forms  sum  hoos,  and  the  ex- 
treme part  of  Northumberland,  north  of  a  line  through  Wooler  and 
Holy  Isle,  does  so  likewise,  but  no  other  part  of  England.  Two 
other  characteristics  of  Lowland,  a  strongly  trilled  r,  and  an  easy 
habitual  use  of  the  guttural  (which  Germans  and  Lowlanders  repre- 
sent by  ch)f  neither  known  in  North  Northumberland,  complete  the 
distinction.  There  are  three  Lowland  dialects,  which  Mr.  E. 
distinguishes  as  South  Lowland  (pronouncing  he  how  almost  as 
English  hat/  how).  North  Lowland  (using  /for  initial  trA),  and  Mid 
Lowland  (doing  neither).  The  South  Lowland  is  undivided.  The 
Mid  Lowland  is  split  by  Dr.  Murray  into  four  forms,  Eastern 
(in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  the  language  of  Scott),  Western  (in 
Lanark  and  North  Ayrshire,  the  language  of  Bums),  Southern 
(in  South  Ayrshire,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  was 
Highland  up  to  the  sixteenth  century),  and  Northern  (on  the 
Highland  Border,  and  still  encroaching  on  it).  The  first  three, 
according  to  Mr.  E.,  were  rather  slight  varieties  of  the  oldest  or 
Eastern  form,  but  the  last  differed  from  the  three  others  by  its 
North  Lowland  characters.  The  North  Lowland  had  i^so  three 
divisions.  Of  all  of  these  Mr.  E.  gave  the  characteristics  from  his 
own  collections.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  were  reserved  for  the 
second  part  of  the  paper.  These  papers  had  taken  up  much  more 
time  thau  had  been  anticipated,  but  as  they  are  written  out  at  full, 
Mr.  E.  hoped  to  commence  Part  V.  of  his  ^rly  English  Pronuncia- 
tion on  the  following  Monday,  19th  November. 


Friday,  Dec.  7,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Frezident,  in  thq  Chair. 

Tlie  Rev.  E.  Maclure,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  G.  Burribell  wer  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  red  was  : 

**  On  the  origin  of  certain  technical  terms,  chiefly  in  Engineer- 
ing,** by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.     Part  I.  {see  beloic). 


J'EC. 
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Friday,  Dec.  21,  1883. 

J,  A.  H»  Mttbhay,  LL.D.,  Pregid^nt,  in  the  Ckair, 

The  papers  red  wer  ; 

1)  '*  Titln,  a  study  of  cliild- language,"  by  Sr.  D.  Macbado  y 
Alvarez. 

This  paper  started  from  the  change  of  Joaquin  into  Titin  in 
the  language  of  tho  writer^s  yimgest  sun.  In  the  first  fow 
munths  of  thtir  lifo  infanta  apear  to  produce  only  guttui'ala. 
Then  follow  siimpl,  detacht  monosjlliibla,  snch  as  pa,  pe,  ma  ;  ia,  &c. 
not  cuming  til  the  ttoth  ar  foi-md*  Then  theae  monosyllablB  ar 
repeated  by  joining  them  togotiier.  Another  son  of  the  wnter  at 
the  age  of  twenty  months  spoke  the  following  words ;  pupa,  nmma^ 
Uie  (^tio  Pepe)»  (at a  (:=bota),  eche^  omo,  ocha  (^Concha),  /d, 
fo{^  flor),  ma^  otieha  {^Concha),  pa^  md,  rt/^n,  aehacha  (^mu- 
chacha),  aha  (  =  agua).  The  other  child  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  was  able  to  prononnce  tbirly  wortis. 

2)  *'  KngiDeering  terras/*  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.     Part  U. 
The  wonls  here  discussed  have  been  invented  or  applied,  chiefly 

in  recent  times,  on  no  definite  principles  and  by  ignorant  men. 
They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  showing  language  in  the 
process  of  formation,  and  illustmting  the  instinctive  modes  by 
which  names  are  given  to  things.  Fotir  of  snch  modes  may  be  traced  : 
(1)  the  appropriation  of  foreign  worfls  from  the  language  in  which 
the  art  has  already  been  described,  e.g.  w^ords  referring  to  masonry 
are  nearly  all  athiptations  from  French  j  (2)  applying  personal 
nicknames  to  things^  d.y.  spinning-jenny ;  (3)  taking  words  from 
one  art  to  fill  a  gap  in  another,  e.g.  web  of  a  girder ;  (4)  taking  the 
name  of  some  familiar  oTtjeet  having  a  likeness,  often  quaint  and 
fanciful,  to  the  thing  to  be  named,  e.g.  **  Monkey,"  see  below.  A 
few  select^id  specimens  may  be  given. 

Arris  ^  joint  or  dresaed  edge  of  a  stone,  from  Fr*  areste,  now 
aret«»  edge, 

Battetif  derived  by  Skeat  from  Baton,  by  Wedgwood  from  bat, 
but  in  scuttbing  and  weaving  we  have  in  Fr.  battantj  from  which 
the  word  would  more  natundly  be  corrupted. 

Bkk'iron  =  small  anvil,  Fr.  bigome.  Does  the  English  mean 
beak-iron,  or  the  Fr.  uome  from  bicornis  ? 

J^mch- mar k  —  imiTk  cut  by  surveyors  on  a  wall,  etc.,  to  serve  as 
p.  datum.  Possibly  from  small  board  with  legs  driven  into  the 
ground^  to  rest  the  level  staff  upon, 

Bkom  =  hammered  Inmp  of  iron,  [Mr.  Sweet  said  that  hl6ma 
occurred  in  O.E.  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  of  metal,  translating  L. 
mama^  and  that  it  probably  was  connected  with  *  blow.*] 

liogie^  hrrg,  and  iroUi/^  all  words  for  trucks  used  in  works. 
Trolly  is  also  written  roily  and  |>robably  comes  from  troll  or  roU. 
Bogie  perhaps  allied  with  buggy  and  this  with  bug.  Cp»  Hy  for 
C4irriage. 
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Bosh  =  widest  part  of  blast  furnace,  from  bouche,  Fr.  mouth. 
Also  tub  for  holding  water  in  forges,  probably  from  bouche  d'eau. 

BrMsUsummer,  from  Belgian  Bret-sommier ;  hence  from  Bret » 
board,  and  sommier,  old  word  for  beast  of  burden. 

Chasing  of  metals.  Not  connected  with  caisse  and  chassis,  but 
taken  from  the  chasmg-lathe  in  screw-cutting,  where  the  workman 
follows  with  the  point  of  his  tool  the  thread  already  marked  upon 
the  shaft  to  be  cut. 

Cock,  not  connected  with  Italian  cocca,  notch,  but  from  the 
shape  of  a  gun-cock.  Of  this  the  striking  part  is  still  called  the 
tail  and  the  thumb>piece  the  comb. 

Craas^  from  supposed  likeness  to  bird.  Cp.  spider,  another  kind 
of  crane ;  crab  and  capstan,  from  capra,  goat ;  ram,  as  in  batter- 
ing-ram, etc. 

Dog  (spike  used  on  railways),  from  form  of  head  which  resembles 
a  dog's. 

IVog^  used  in  America  for  a  crossing-point  on  railways.  From 
likeness  to  the  diverging  hind  legs  of  a  frog;  similarly  frog  in 
horse's  hoof.     German  Frosch. 

Gob^  an  abandoned  hole  in  mining,  from  Keltic  gob  «  mouth. 

Gusset-plate,  in  girder-work,  from  gusset  in  needlework. 

Hade^  the  dip  of  a  seam,  from  Head,  as  in  the  phrase,  "The 
fox  headed  in  such  a  direction,"  hence  heading,  gallery  dnven 
along  seam. 

Jack^  from  John,  used  in  O.E.  (1^  as  senrant,  (2)  as  boy ;  from  (1) 
spit-jack,  screw-jack,  jack-plane,  jack-knife,  jack  on  a  key-boazd ; 
from  (2)  jack-snipe,  jack  at  bowls,  jack-daw. 

Jenmg  (spinning),  instance  of  a  nickname  applied  to  a  machine. 
Cp.  burglar's  *' jemmy,"  **  slubbing-billy,"  and  "  Billy-fairplay," 
machine  for  checking  amounts  of  cotils. 

Mitre  =  angle  of  4o°.  a^  in  mitre-wheel,  mitre-square,  from  angle 
at  top  of  Bishop's  mitre.     Carpt^nter's  cap  still  called  a  mitre. 

Mohkei/y  falling  weight  in  pile-driving,  from  likeness,  when  being 
raistxl,  of  a  monkey  climbing  a  p«.>le.    Fr.  singe,  Ger.  Bar. 

Xut^  ]HThaps  originally  a  nut -shaped  cap  screwed  on  to  the  end 
of  a  ho\X  but  not  pien-txl  through. 

Sleeper,  Siiid  to  =  slab,  but  also  used  for  frame  of  door.  Cp.  Fr. 
donuant,  for  the  Warer  of  a  floor. 

iSt>M/  the  woollen  core  round  which  a  mass  of  wool  is  wound). 
Fr.  arae.  Ger.  Sehle.     Cp.  also  the  **  soul "  of  a  violin. 

Tilt-hammer,  siiid  to  be  hammer  which  is  tilted,  but  corruption 
from  tail-hammer,  because  lilted  by  lowering  the  hind  end.  Fr. 
marteau  a  queue.     Ger.  Schwanzhammer. 


'jAKUAny  18,  1884— J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL,B. 

Friday,  Jan.  18»  1&64. 

Aj^yvkL  Diction AHT  Evening. 

J,  A,  H,  MuRiiAir,  LL.D.,  Prezid^itt  in  the  Clmir, 

Three  copies  of  Fart  1,  of  the  Society's  now  English  Dictionary, 
edited  hy  Dr.  Murray,  were  hiid  on  tlie  tahle.  The  Society  bejjnn 
collecting  materials  for  the  Dictionary  in  1858,  and  the  tirnt  fniit 
of  many  years  of  hihour  now  appears.  More  sub-editors  are  wanted 
to  help  in  itrran^ng  the  collections  of  matt  rial  nnd  to  work  out 
the  logical  history  of  the  meanin*^s  of  the  words  to  ho  treated, 
which  in  the  hardest  jxirt  of  the  dictionary-work.  Dr.  Murray 
read  part  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary,  explaining  its  scope, 
method,  atid  armngement,  its  limits  a8  to  classes  of  words,  and  as  ta 
time,  the  Ktrict^^r  seientific  metiiotl  which  he  had  inti-oduced  into 
the  exhibition  of  the  Etymology,  his  account  of  the  relations  of 
Middle  English  to  Anglo-French,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Old 
French  dialects  of  the  continent*  He  replied  to  questionSp  and 
gave  explanations  on  numerous  jxiint^  raided  by  members  present. 
He  then  took  from  the  cunent  sheets  of  Part  II.  the  following 
worfk,  upon  which  the  Dictionary  would  give  new  light.  (1) 
"Archipelago"  (from  Italian,  tirst  fonnd  in  1268,  a  purely  Ittd. 
formation  on  arci',  cliief,  arch-,  and  pelnffo,  which  survived  in  the 
Roraanee  languages,  a^  a  deep  pool,  lish-pond,  deep  hole  in  a  river, 
lagoon,  gulfp  abyss;  the  irameuse  clifference  in  size  between  any  of 
theee  and  the  ^^gean  tiJea  or  J^eopdnrfo  was  expressed  by  cidling 
it  the  arci-pei4tffo) ;  (2)  "arbour"  (Mr.  \Vedgwood  was  right  in 
deriving  it  from  French  !terht*rti^  Latin  hf^rharlum^  a  ganlen  of 
herbs ;  its  meaning  passetl  into  a  gaitlen  of  trees,  trees  trained  on 
espaliers,  a  bower  covered  with  leafage:  Mr.  Wedgw<K(d  holds 
that  the  I  tab  an  '*  arhorata,  an  arbor  or  bowre  of  trees,"  was  mixed 
up  with  erhere);  (3)  *'arcliil*'  or  ** orchil"  (used  for  dying,  Ital. 
on  cello  J  erroneously  derived  by  Littro  from  the  name  of  its 
discoverer;  the  convei-se  was  the  fact);  (4)  **  appal"  (history 
difficult:  there  waa  also  a  verb  appah;  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  Fr.  appahr  are  not  clear) ;  (5)  **  im]X)sturae  "  (French 
0podume^  properly  fipont^nw^  Greek  airaarrffia  abscess) ;  (6)  **  appose/' 
**  ]>ose,"  *'  fmsal  ^'  (resulting  in  piasle)[  (7)  **  apple  "  (is  its  special 
sense  or  the  general  one  of  **frmt"  the  primary  one  ?)  j  (8) 
**  apply  "with  its  iiftoen  or  more  senses;  (9)  **  appoint;"  (10) 
"  apparent  ^*  {a^  conspicuous  ;  b,  unreal :  the  heir-apparent  is  the 
manifest  or  certain  heir,  who  must  inherit  if  ho  lives,  while  the 
heir-presumptive  is  only  heir  till  the  heir  apparent  appears) ; 
(11)  **  apothecary  "  (at  lirst  a  store-keeper,  then  a  dealer  in  stored 
goods,  preserves,  pickles,  spices,  diugs) ;  (12)  **  a))ology  "  (a,  a 
defence ;  ^,  an  offer  of  an  excuse ;  r,  an  ex])ression  of  regret  with 
no  defence  at  all) ;  (13)  **  animal  spirits  "  (in  la43  their  seat  was 
in  the  brain^  and  they  worked  by  sinews,  they  were  the  nerves, 
then  nerve,  courage,  merriment);  (11)**  city  Arab"  {**  Arnh  of 
the  city,"  a  tigumtive  phrase  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gutltrie,  in  his  Fleet, 
1848);    (15)   ** aquarium"   (invented  by    Gosse    in   18o4j:    flO) 
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**  ape  '*  (who  could  explain  the  phrase  "  to  lead  apes  in  IseU  " 
of  old  maids  ?) ;    (17)  '*  antler"  (properly,  the  lowest  prong 
deer's  horn ;  erroneouBly  the  horn  itself,  in  this  seiise  found  fir^  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1820) ;  (18)  *'  apostrophe  "  (which  was  Lutrn 
apostrophm  till  the  last  century,  and  ought  to  be  apostrophe  hvX  if 
ignorantly  confused  with  awoarpofpii^  a  figure  of  rhetoric) ;    (l!^) 
*^  iintipotles,"  which  should  be  pronounced  **  antipods,*'  and  actuaD; 
has  flin^ular  anfipod,  -pode,  in  good  use;  (20)  "affray/*  "ftfratd' 
(Mr.  Henry  Nicol  f^ave  the  true  etymology  of  these  (Old  French  w/rn") 
from  German  frid  peace,  as  against  the  erroneous  derivation  from 
firigidm^  frmd^  cold  ;  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  French  God/rrf  i» 
a  cognate  word — fJofffrted,  Mod,  French  Godefroi),      Time  was  th# 
thing  most  needed  to  complete  the  Dictionary.     Fart  I,  was  hat  4 
twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  book,  and  its  preparation  had  iaktu 
eighteen  months.     Now  the  work  would  go  Bomewhat  faster,  bcl 
more  sub-editors  were  urj^ontly  needed  to  get  the  material  iftto 
shape  for  the  editor's  tiaal  use, 

Sir,  Fund  vail  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  apx>earanco  of  tJit 
first  part  of  the  Dictionary.  The  Society  alone  had  rendeneii  tlit 
existence  of  tlie  Dictionary  possihlo.  He  looked  back  twenty-four 
years  to  the  little  room  in  Somei-set  House  where  the  I>ictigimrT 
Committee  was  first  appointed,  and  thought  of  the  dead  frienils  whi 
were  with  him  then — H  erbert  Coleridge,  his  fellow-editor(aftc*nirai^ 
sole  editor),  Thomas  Watts,  Prof.  Key,  and  others  ;  Mr.  W'edgwood 
w^as,  he  thought,  the  only  survivor  besides  himself.  He  thaitked 
Dr.  Murray  fr^r  bringing  the  Dictionary  to  a  head  in  a  way  that  h« 
(Mr.  Furnivall)  had  failed  to  accomplish;  and  he  asked  the  ol<k«t 
member  present,  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  to  second  Uie  vote  of  thanki 
which  he  proposed  the  Society  should  return  to  the  Prf^sident  ior 
the  admirable  work  ho  had  done.  This  Mr.  Fry  did,  and,  the  Tot« 
having  been  carrieii  with  applauae,  Dr.  Murray  acknowledged  it.  Hfi 
said  that  in  looking  through  the  letters  of  Herbert  CoU*ridgt?,  aai 
realising  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  he  had  often  sighed  to  think 
that  he  and  otliers  were  not  spared  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  laboor*. 
He  might  however  say  that  it  was  better  for  the  Dictionary  that  it 
was  not  done  then.  (Hear,  hear,)  English  and  Old  French  Phtb* 
logy  had  been  positively  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if 
the  Dictionary  had  been  done  then,  it  was  certain  that  they  woold 
all  by  this  time  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  agitating  to  do  it  OTiT 
again.  Would  their  actual  work  be  eijually  obsolete  in  twenty  yeain  f 
He  thought  not.  We  were  far  from  knowing  eveT3rtbing  yrl  <rf 
the  history  of  English  words,  but  what  we  knew  was  raa/ iii^irifi^, 
and  we  knew  at  least  enough  to  know  where  we  were  i^cm&t,  *> 
as  not  to  venture  ujjon  crude  and  unscientiiic  guesswork.  Tbrrt 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  science  during  wbich  penniMil 
progress  was  made,  and  results  acquired  never  to  be  surrendinji 
for  they  were  of  the  nature  of  actual  discovery  of  faeL  This  sb^ 
Knglish  Philology  had  now  passed  through,  and  now  for  thiB  fM 
time  was  it  possible  to  bring  its  results  to  bear  upon 
lexicography,  in  the  form  presented  to  the  Society  this 
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Friday,  Feb.  1,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  MuRKiy,  LL.D.,  Preitdmt,  in  the  Chair. 
Br.  W*  BrackebuBch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  red  was :  **  On  difficult  and  corupt  words  in  the 
EpiQul  glossary/'  by  He^rt  Sweet,  M.A. 

39  auriculum  :  dron^  *dirt^  ear-wux.*  Th43  Latia  wortl  not 
reconk'd  in  this  seiu^e.  45  auriola  :  Htitju,  *  pig-stye'  hnra=- 
pi^Htye  [sugp;ested  by  Prof,  Skcat].  70  arhatae  :  ftihacd.  The  E. 
word  apareiitly  means  '  sit'tingB ' ;  cp.  428,  1 IG  anaie  :  cladersticca. 
The  E.  word  seems  to  mean  *  rattle.*  122  bofhonitula  :  stappa. 
Head  $toppa^  'Tess^el,  cup.'  143  hucina  :  hegir,  E^ad  hacinai 
bepr,  *b€»rrie8* ;  apaix^ntly  cof^iato  with  Latin  iffm.  597  lacunari 
Jtoias,  KiHid  hicufw,  *  ehaDnel,  drain.'  605  hctididntMm  (=^lac 
tudiclum,  \yr.  Gl.  (Wulekor)  280,  28)  :  ^fthfrnme  Jfeh'—' hi ntvn 
croam.*  653  motdacim  ;  f/o/ff^?:=  *  clasp,  brooch.*  Cp,  iLH.G.  klobe, 
T 44  p&r  fteudoier urn  (=pf^ondothyriim)  :  hidgaet.  Hense  onr  *Liid- 
gate,*  Judq^et  was  perhaps  origtntily  a  wicktT  gate  :  Itid  ^=  *  shoot, 
twig'  (?).  837  periftr&mata  {:=jn^nsti\),  orfinmenfa  :  uttifad  brun. 
The  E.  words  nparently  mean  'striped  (brown)  clutli.'  841  quad' 
riperfiium  :  cQcmtmig.     The  E.  word  possibly  stands  for  (a)ceocim^f 

•  choking  up,  rumination/  the  Lat*  word  referring  to  the  four-fold 
division  of  the  ruminating  stomac  ;  but  the  later  glosses  quadriptT' 
titum  :  eocof^iefe  and  condtio  :  grcQcuuadr  jioint   to  the    sense  of 

*  cookery,  seasoning.'  925  nuaidam  :  durhite.  Read  valvam*  950 
mndix  :  uu^ard.  Read  nuud^  *woail/  with  the  later  glossaries. 
968  %enon  :  cmrnuaie.  Probably  sum  plant-name  ^r  seli'myn  or 
Eefiicio,  Cp*  Ep.  23(?  35  smn  :  germen  itiutiU,  ete.  This  would 
give  the  meaning  'twig'  or 'slip.*  969  itinm  :  uuvUifrgae.  Cp. 
Ep.  255  15  sinitm  :  va»  quo  hutsntm  confix; iitir.  993  tortum  :  coeeil^ 
'litlcuke.'  Cp,  Germ.  ku4:hm,  1067  unihreUm  (—umbrellas): 
9talu  to  /^^^«w*  =:*  shady  places  for  bii'ds.*      1075    i>erher^irum  % 

Jkti^^"  cream.* 

There  ar,  besides,  a  large  number  of  obscnre  words  which  ar 
at  on  so  eleared  up  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  MSS.,  sncli  as 
479  aedilra  for  mmtdUra^  437  smihr  for  ^tmiton*  444  poot 
for  tcQtfj^, 

Sumtimes  there  is  no  real  eonection  between  the  Latin  and  E, 
"Words  in  a  gloss^  as  in  645  mantieumz  ^mndfal  hmuuau  (handful  of 
com)*     The  two  successive  glosses,  Ep.  15«!  17,  8 — 
manua  :  tnanipuln. 
mmitica  :  bin  acuta. 
make  it  probabl  that  tliG  E,  words  wer  originaly  added  to  manipula^ 
perhaps  below  the  lino,  and  wer  then  trunsfcrd  to  mantica^  which 
acconling  t^>  Bucange  is  a  *  vestis  Bpeeies/     The  glos  914  8uUu$ 
(rrsnillus,  'litlpig'):  otor  is  probably  duo  to  a  similar  shifting^ 
or  transposition  of  two  E.  names  of  animals. 
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Friday,  Feb.  16,  1884. 

J.  A.  H.  MuERAY,  LL.D.,  Prezidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Rev.  R.  Lovett,  Mr.  R.  Laishley,  junr.,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  E.  Sibbald  wer  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Elwortht  read  a  paper  on  further  unnoted  gram- 
matical peculiarities  in  the  Dialect  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  Ho 
began  by  saying  that  in  the  nine  or  ten  years  since  he  first  intro- 
duced the  subject  to  this  Society,  he  had  discovered  nothing  to 
correct  or  unsay,  but  much  that  had  been  overlooked.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  one  observer  to  exhaust  even  his  own  particular 
district,  and  that  when  the  present  English  Dialect  Society  shall 
have  completed  its  work  to  its  own  satisfaction,  it  will  be  a  good 
time  to  start  a  new  society  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  the 
fragments  that  remain. 

The  stress  or  contraction  of  the  possessive  pronoun  hU  in  the 
absence  of  all  context  marks  the  person  referred  to.  If  contracted 
to  a  mere  sibilant,  its  effect  is  reflective — breaks  hectd  would  imply 
break  the  speaker's  own  head,  while  break  hees  head  would  convey 
the  ordinary  transitive  force. 

Stress  also  distinguishes  the  two  meanings  of  too.  Unlike  literary 
English  the  stress  is  placed  on  the  adjective  not  on  the  adverb. 
td  good' — 16  bad'  conveying  the  sense  of  excess ;  but  it  is  distinctly 
accented  in  its  other  meaning  of  also  or  likewise — bad  too'  right  t^' 
Htress  on  or  contraction  of  demonstratives,  mark  wide  differences 
in  sense — *  ont  be  reddy  z-tceek '  means  *  for  a  week  or  more  to 
come,'  but  ^thee-az  week^  would  mean  *the  current  week  ending 
on  Satunlay  next.  Other  instances  of  stress  on  pronouns  changing 
meiinings  were  given. 

The  conjunction  as  was  much  dwelt  upon  and  it^  use  contrasted 
with  that  in  literary  Enp^lish.  As  is  never  used  as  a  relative. 
lltough  is  pronounced  thoff  or  ojfj  whilt)  trough  is  always  trow. 

Adjectives  often  duplicate  the  comparative  and  superlative  in- 
flections— *  the  most  heautifulestest  place  ;  '  *  the  most  ugliestest  old 
fellow,  ^sparshly  (especially)  when's  drunk.'*  Duplication  of  the 
irregular  adjectives  is  the  ordinary  form,  best  est  y- worst  est  ^  mostest 
(the  latter  when  used  alom^). 

There  are  six  flxed  conditions  under  which  the  prep,  of  retains 
or  drops  its  consonant,  quite  independently  of  neighbouring  vowels. 
In  four  out  of  six  the  consonant  is  lost,  and  always  when  of  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  clause. 

Of  generally  follows  about ^  as  '  about  of  a  dozen.''  Jo  lauqh  and 
to  touch  take  of  after  them,  *  IVhat  bee  larfn  o\^'  */  n^er  did'n 
touch  0*  un.^ 

To  is  frecjuently  omitted  before  the  infinitive,  particularly  before 
the  infinitive  of  purpose,  which  latter  always  requires  for  as  in 
French.  *  Maister  's  gwain  same  purpose  tor  spake  to  the  justices 
vor  me.'     *  Did'n  go  tor  do  ity*  i.e.  inti^nd  to  do  it. 
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7h  takes  the  place  of  at,  in^  and  Bomotimes  on.  *  Her  Iked  to 
Imnton  to  strvtW;^   *  rU  do  it  to  ma* ;^  *  Car-n  to  your  hack^^  i.e. 

*  upon  your  back/ 

To  is  often  rodiiudant,  *  tehH'eU  the  gimUt  to  f '  To  with  the 
gcnmtlive  lias  the  force  of  thing  or  for  the  purpose  o/-^*  took  the 
grtiM  to  vuttittg,* 

Before  cardinal  nnmbera  the  dialect  retaina  the  article,  but  only 
now,  when  about  or  more  than  renders  tlie  number  iudednito — 

*  there  wiis  about  of  a  dree  or  four  and  twenty  ;*  '  more  than  a  fort g^ 
(comp,  Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  form  occurs  with  nouns  of  time, 
'about  of  a  IVid^^^  *  about  of  a  dmner'itme,*  ^  ohout  of  a  one  o*doch* 

At  does  not  occui*,  except  the  phrme  at  all^  which  is  probably 
a  mmlernisra. 

Upon  and  on,  aa  prepositions,  arc  unknown^  except  in  the  occa- 
sional form  of  *pon :  *  put  the  niomg  down  tap  the  table ; '  *  tap  the 
wali^    Sec  Nathan  Hogg's  *  Gooda  Vriday'  and  *Bouttha  Balune.* 

*  Top  *  is  all  that  is  left  of  '  upon  the  top  of* 

The  subsidiary  verbs  let  and  help  not  having  in  the  dialect  any 
past  infleetioix,  instead  of  the  inhnitive  of  the  principal  verb,  the 
past  participle  is  used  to  form  a  past  construction.  */  let  her 
had^n,^  *  let^n  teed  the  house ^^  ^  help  her  do*d  i7/  ^  help  mounted-n,' 
This  shows  how  grammar  is  formed  from  speech,  and  not  speech 
from  grammar* 

The  tendency  of  the  dialect  to  ret^iin  a  vowel  before  another  (as 
in  the  invariable  use  of  a^  not  fm)^  but  also  to  drop  one  of  two 
neighbouring  vowels  even  more  than  in  lit.  Eug.^  e.g.  g^outj  g*up^ 
^iVi,  etc.,  with  many  other  illustrations,  was  dwelt  upon. 

A  list  of  words  ending  in  y,  which  drop  the  termination,  was 
given,  with  examples  of  each, 

Br,  MtTtEAY  then  made  sum  remarks  on  tho  etymology  of  arrant, 
which  he  said  was  a  mere  variant  of  errant  in  hught'etrant,  ex- 
tended first  to  thief;  (hirf  arrant  or  arrant  thief  being  uzed  in  the 
sense  of  **  notorious  thief,"  and  then  to  traitor ^  rehel^  etc.  After 
1575  it  was  widely  uzed  as  a  term  of  abuse. 
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Friday,  Karch  7,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  Mtjbkat,  LL.D.y  Pmident^  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Bev.  £.  Maclxtbe  upon  **  Personal  and 
Place  Names." 

The  reader  maintained,  with  Fick,  that  the  ancient  normal  form 
of  personal  name  in  nse  among  all  Aryan  peoples,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Latin,  was  that  of  a  compound  of  two  stems,  joined 
together  according  to  the  rules  of  composition.  He  illustrated  this 
by  instances  taken  from  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
Old  High  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  This  compound  name  was 
shortened  in  familiar  use  by  dropping  one  of  the  stems.  Thus, 
alongside  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  Wul&ed,  Beomfrith,  Folcwine, 
we  have  Wulf,  fieom,  and  Folk.  These  contracted  names  received 
usually  a  further  development  by  the  applications  of  different 
suffixes.  The  following  Anglo-Saxon  instances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  such  developed  forms : — Ead-a  [Ead-gar],  Bad-a,  Baed-a,  Bed-a 
"Beado-wulf],  Bot-a  [Botwine],  Ecg-a  [Ecg-lafj,  Drem-ka 
'Dredm-wuli],  Bryn-ca  [Brynhelm  =  Beom-helmJ,  Beodu-ca 
|Beado-wulf  ],  Cudd-i  [Cuth-berht],  Tyd-i  [TidwineJ,  etc.  Such 
contracted  forms  explain  many  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  patronymics 
in  -ing  [ingasl — e.g.  Ald-ingas  [cf,  Aldred  and  Alda],  JBlf-ingas 
\ef,  ^IfweardJ,  Bead-ingas  [cf.  Beado-heard],  Billingas  [^.  BiU- 
noth],  Beorht-ingas  [cf.  Beorht-red],  etc.,  etc.  The  reader  con- 
sideied  that  a  large  number  of  the  place-names  involving  seenung 
patronymics  in  -ing  were  to  be  otherwise  explained.  Thus,  just 
as  the  Norse  Hrafngil-ingr,  Northlend-ingr,  Northmannd-ingr, 
Orkney-ingar,  Yik-ingr,  represented  respectively  the  man  [or  men] 
from  Hrat'ngil,  Northland,  Normandy,  Orkneys,  or  the  nords,  so 
such  forms  as  ^ceringas,  ^scingas,  Bircingas,  Buccingas,  Fear- 
ningas,  Thomingas,  Steaningas,  Wealdingas,  denoted  the  men 
from  the  cultivated  lands  [jRcyr],  the  Ashes,  the  Birches,  the 
Beeches,  the  Ferns,  the  Thorny  districts,  the  Stony  district,  or 
the  uncultivated  wastes  respectively.  Such  place-names  as  Dar- 
tington  above  the  Dart,  Torrington  on  the  Torridge,  Leamington 
on  the  Leara,  Ermington  in  the  valley  of  the  Erme,  Tavistock 
(anciently  Tafingstock)  on  the  Tavy,  showed  that  the  tribes  settled 
in  these  regions  took  their  names  from  the  rivers,  and  not  from 
certain  ancestors.  The  reader  illustrated  the  normal  process  of 
**  consonantal  decay "  by  the  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  such 
place-names  as  involve  old  personal  appellations.  As  instances  of 
the  disguises  which  ancient  Celtic  personal  names  have  assumed  in 
certain  surnames  the  reader  adduced  the  following : — (1)  Instances 
of  the  sunival  in  existing  surnames  of  the  final  consonant  of  Mac — 
the  Manx  names  Kneale,  Collister,  Clucas,  Costain,  Caskill,  con- 
taining respectively  the  well-known  personal  names  Nial,  Allister, 
Lucas,  Eystein,  Askill  (=Osketel);    the    Scottish   name   Kinlay 
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(repreronting  MacFinElaogli) ;  and  tlie  Irish  Giiinness  (representing 
MacAongusa).  Cf.  Price,  Be?an,  Eethel,  originally  Map-Khys 
Map  Evan,  Map  ludguaL  (2)  Disguises  through  the  influence  of 
Mac  upon  names  compounded  of  GioUa^:  Servant,  MiicLeish  and 
M'Aleese  =^  Mac  Giolla  losa  (losa  =i  Jesua)^  MacClean  ^  Mao 
Giolla-Enii  (Eiui:=  John).  As  instances  of  names  eompounded  of 
words  aimihir  to  GioUa  the  following  were  adducM:  Maol 
"^tonsured;  servant)  in  Miilone,  Mulloy,  Mulready^  Gwas  {ef, 
asflal)  in  Gwas  Meir  (servant  of  Mary),  and  Gwas  Patric  ^  (SoBf^ 
patric,  tj\  Scandinavian  Sveinn  Fetr  _:_  swain  of  St.  Peter, 
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Friday,  March  ^1,  1884. 

J.  A.  H,  MuRKAY,  LL.D.,  Frezidmtf  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  IJ-S-A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  paper  red  was  on  '*Tlie  Norwegian  Dialects,*'  by  Kknht 
Sweet,  M.A.,  and  was  an  acount  of  a  jumey  made  last  summer  in 
Norway,  togjother  with  Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christiania^  who  receivd 
a  stipend  from  the  Norwegian  guvemment  to  enable  him  to 
investigate  on  the  spot  the  dialects  of  the  West  of  Norway. 

Prof.  Storm  workt  mainly  by  means  of  a  carefuly  prepared  list 
of  words  exemplifying  the  different  sounds  and  forms,  in  the  landM* 
maal  or  etandunl  Norwegian  of  Ivar  Aasen,  Pelbr  starting  on  the 
main  expedition,  two  camps  wor  visited,  where  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  wer  examind  showd  great  interest  in  the  investigation :  one 
of  them  said  he  would  like  to  go  on  at  it  all  day*  The  districta 
traversed  wer  Western  T  hole  mark  en,  Hardanger,  VosSi  and  Sogn 
(these  three  on  the  west  coast),  and  Yalders.  At  Hamar,  on  lake 
Miosen,  speakers  of  the  dialects  of  Guldbrandsdal,  Osterdal,  Solor 
and  other  ea.stem  dialects  wer  also  examind. 

Literary  East  Norwegian  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
Danish  as  Edinburgh  Scotch  does  to  Southern  English^  and  may  be 
rufly  described  as  Danish  spoken  with  a  Swedish  accent,  and  with 
a  vocabulary  full  of  dialectal  words.  Wont  Norwegiao  diiiera  from 
East  mainly  in  prezerving  the  old  diphthongs  in  such  words  aa 
stem  *  stone  '  (E.  N.  st^n)^  droum  *  dream '  (E.  N.  drom)^  etc.  The 
peculiar  inverted  or  *  thick '  I  (almost  r)  of  the  Eastern  dialects  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  West.  In  Telemarken  the  long  vowels  in 
9^1 '  sun/  mmne  *  moon^*  Am*  *  honse,'  hav  the  oixlinary  European 
sounds  in  Germ.  *oA»,  Engl,  law  and  Germ,  tkun  respectivly, 
insted  of  the  peculiar  intermediate  onea  which  East  Norwegian  has 
in  common  witli  Swedish. 
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The  change  irom  Tclcmarken  to  Hardanger  and  the  west  *  o:i*t; 
generaly  is  Teiy  Btriking,  in  climate,  the  apearaiice  of  the  ik']>Ii\ 
and  in  their  laiiguage,  whichi  in  itcordance  with  their  tempemnir  dI, 
is  lively  and  quick.  The  main  chanicteristic  of  the  dialects  of  tlie 
west  coast  is  the  numht^r  of  diphthongs  they  develup  out  of  the  old 
long  Towfik.  Thus  ml  hecnms  /foul^  nearly  as  in  K«  soui^  mum 
heeumB  maune  with  Germ,  au^  ai?  in  the  pre:cent  Icelandic,  Mjiny 
of  the  diphthongs  of  these  litl-explord  dialects  offerd  great  diflicul- 
ties  in  their  tinalysis.  II  hecums  dl^  aa  in  Trelanilic,  kalla  'call' 
heeuiuiug  kadla^  which  in  Tcleniarken  m  further  chungred  to  kadda* 

Mr.  Sweet  gave  an  acount  of  th<]  maahtrm\  or  movement  for  re- 
placing the  prezent  Dano-Norwegian  hy  one  of  the  nativ  dialects,  or 
rather,  hy  a  mixture  of  several  of  them,  and  expre&t  his  agreement 
with  those  reformers  who  would  simply  write  the  ptx?zent  educated 
Bpeeeh  as  it  is  spoken,  alowing  the  dialects  to  influence  it  treely^  t» 
they  ar  actuidly  doing.  The  maahirmv  has  been  partly  degiiulrtl 
into  an  instruraent  of  political  agitation  (of  which  Mr-  Sweet  gave 
several  curious  iustiinces  from  his  own  expeiience)  by  the  Nonre- 
gian  radicals,  and  the  propagation  of  the  artilicial  l^rndsmuai  lui 
had  a  had  influence  on  scientific  dialectology,  but  on  the  otiicr 
hand^  the  movement  has  had  the  good  elect  of  teaching  Uie 
pcazants  to  take  a  pride  in  their  dialects,  and  to  sympathise  witil 
their  investigation. 

Norway  may  In?  calld  the  ideal  country  for  dialect  study.  Iti 
dialects  ar  sharply  markt  off^  and  yet  there  is  perfect  unity ;  md 
they  ar  perfectly  accessibl  to  observation,  ilr.  Sweet  said  thiil  he 
coud  hear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  tburo  accuracy  and  reliahility 
of  Prof.  Storm's  obseiTations,  having  had  every  opportunity  al 
putting  them  to  the  fullest  test. 

In  concluzion,  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  English  dialectology  \aA 
much  to  lem  from  Norway,  far  mor,  unfortunately,  tlum-  vt 
seemd  to  hav  much  chance  of  carrying  out.  Tho  fact  that  we  h«f 
a  Dialect  Society  of  sum  years*  stan^llng  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  Ibfl 
fact  that  our  dialects  ar  perishing  fast,  and  ar  being  only  partish 
recorded  in  a  mostly  unfonetic  and  therefor  nearly  u&cless  form — m 
spite  of  the  realy  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  individual** 
Dialectology  can  never  he  carried  on  satisfactorily  without  to 
organized  system  of  training  in  fonetics  and  the  science  of  practicaJ 
linguistics,  which  would  also  giv  the  much-needed  foundatioD  i<ff 
the  practical  study  of  foreiu  languages. 

Dr.  MeitKAY  and  other  speakers  fully  con  curd  with  Mr.  Sweet  m 
regretting  tbut  the  Dialect  Society  did  not  do  mar  to  encuni|^ 
foaetics  in  conection  with  dialectology.  ~~ 
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Friday,  April  4,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  Muheay,  LL.D,,  J^reznknf,  in  the  Chair* 

Mr.  Alkxa5T>eh  J.  Eixia,  F  R.S.^  read  a  paper  '*Oii  tlie  Tnstular 
Scotch  Lawliinil  Dialect,  und  the  Bonier  MuUNorthcni  Bialecfc 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.*'  The  Orkney  and  Shctkmd  groups,  so  far 
as  their  prcflcnt  speech  was  concerned,  sliewcd  Lowhind  Scot^cli 
spekcR  by  Norsemen.  The  two  groups  of  ialanda  had  in  common 
a  pieuliar  treatment  of  //i,  which  geut rally  became  t,  as  in  afu?ar£ 
athwart,  eri  earth,  ient^  length,  foom  thiiirib,  etc,  or  d  as  de  dse 
the  thee^  dfm  them,  der  their,  dan  than,  dis  this,  etc*,  but  waa 
occaaionaUy  prcscTvod.  In  Orkney  distinctively  M  initial  waa 
preserved,  in  Shetland  it  hectirao  sh.  Jn  0.  the  pronoun  "it" 
became  htd,  in  S.  it  remained  U  generally*  In  O.  aga,  open  A 
short  generjilly  became  ee  a^  teel^  neetii^  sheem  for  tale,  name,  shame, 
hut  occasiomdly  became  Bhoit  a  closed,  as  wad^  #ai«,  qttavk^  for 
wade,  same,  rjuake.  In  H.  however  they  pay  lem^  n&m^  tern  for 
lame,  name,  tamo.  Mr.  Ellia  developed  the  full  chamcters  of  eacli 
dialect,  and  read  specimens,  which  for  B,  had  been  written  for  him 
by  Mr.  A.  Laurcnson,  and  read  by  Miss  Malcolmson,  both  natives. 
Of  Fair  Isle  speech  he  had  as  yet  only  learned  that  it  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  miualand,  and  of  Foula  he  had  learned 
nothing. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man  presents  Borae  analogies  to  tho 
0.  and  S.  dialects.  la  tho  north  of  the  island  Mr.  Ellis  found 
tijii^  for  thing,  tr^e  for  three,  timble  for  thimble,  with  very  denial  i. 
In  the  south  of  M.  on  tho  contrary,  sthrfit  (sthrfi'r^)  is  used  for 
stnif'ght.  The  north  and  south  are  dilferent  in  physical  and 
anthropological  characters.  Both  regions  however  use  the  Midland 
deep  («i)  as  in  («ip),  and  thus  clearly  belong  to  the  Mi<lland 
Division.  Mr.  Ellia  was  indebted  to  the  careful  work  of  Mr.  Hallam 
for  a  *' dialect  test  *'  from  the  soath  and  another  from  the  north  of 
M.,  palacotyped  from  tho  dictation  of  natives.  Tlie  only  other 
islanda  where  Englii^h  is  spoken,  are  Wight  and  tho  Scilly  I^los. 
Wight  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  Harapshiro  an^l  has  the  same 
dialect.  As  far  as  Mr,  Ellis  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  small 
population  of  the  Scilly  Isle  apeak  "pure*'  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
**book'*  English.  The  Channel  Islands  are  Norman  French  Btill, 
and  do  not  come  into  coupitlemtion. 

This  completes  Mr.  Ellis's  survey  of  English  dialects  in  separate 
papers.  Since  19  November  1883  ho  has  been  engaged  on  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  for  his  account  of  each  district  with 
the  illiistndions  for  which  he  h  indebttnl  to  several  hundred 
infonuants.  The  work  proceetls  slowly  but  steadily,  and  he  hopes 
in  about  a  year  to  report  very  considerable  progress. 
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Friday,  April  18,  1884. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,   Vice-Prmdmty  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secbetaby  stated  that  the  Counsil  had  made  a  grant  of  £5 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  in  recognition  of  the  help  he  had  givn  to 
Mr.  Ellis  in  investigating  the  ^glish  dialects. 

The  papers  red  wer  hy  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte : — 

1)  Italian  and  TJralic  Pozessiv  Suffixes  compared. 

2)  Alhanian  in  Terra  d'Otranto. 

Both  of  theze  papers  ar  printed  in  the  Society's  IVanxaetumt. 


Friday,  Hay  S,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  MuBRAY,  LL.D.y  Prmdent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper,  which,  in  the  ahsense  of  the  author,  was  red  by 
Mr.  H.  Sweet  and  Dr.  K.  Morris,  was  ''On  sum  Points  of  Belatioa 
between  English  and  the  Keltic  Languages,  with  referenae  to 
Prof.  Skeat's  Mymological  BieUorMry,''  by  Prof.  T.  Powell,  of 
University  College,  Cardiff. 

The  writer  said  that  in  employing  the  Keltic  languages  for  the 
illustration  of  English  derivations,  I^f.  Skeat  had  kept  clear  of  the 
extravaganses  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  his  use  of  them  wax 
distinguisht  by  great  caution  and  discrimination.  The  writer  con- 
tested a  few  of  Prof.  Skeat' s  etymologies  ;  but  his  Paper  consisted 
cheefly  of  aditions  of  wurds  related  to  the  Keltic  analogs  or  woU 
cited  by  Prof.  Skeat.  In  the  discussion  several  speakers  expn^ 
the  opinion  that  the  paper  was  hardly  satisfactory  az  a  criticLzm. 
altho  sum  of  the  aditional  illustrations  from  the  Keltic  language 
wer  interesting. 


Friday,  Hay  16,  1884.— Anniversary  Meeting. 

J.  A.  H.  MuHKAY,  LL.D.,  Prmdent,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  confirming  of  the  Minutes,  the  Prezident  rcMi  hiz  Annual 
Adress.  He  first  apologized  for  the  scantiness  of  the  Reports  in  hii 
Adress  :  the  Dictionary  had  so  taken  up  hiz  time.  He  then  notist 
the  Members  who  had  died  sinse  the  last  Anniversary :  C.  Bagot 
Cayley,  Nicholas  Triibner,  E.  B.  Eastwick,  and  E.  R.  Horton  who 
died  a  few  hours  befor  the  Meeting.  Next  he  revewd  the  wurk 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  year,  the  Papers  by  Mesrs.  Sweet, 
Piatt,  Skeat,  Murray,  W.  R.  Browne,  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
W.  Jones,  Powell,  Weymouth,  Cayley,  Schrumpf,  Lach  Szyrma, 
and  Hodgetts. 
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He  then  red  cxtracta  from  Report.s  by  W.  R.  Mor£ll  on  the 
Slavonic  Lan gauges ;  by  I'muI  Hunftdvy  and  A.  J*  Patterson  on 
Hungarian  miim  1873;  by  E,  GranviM©  Browne  on  the  Turkish 
Language ;  and  by  B.  l!f .  Cust  on  the  Hamitic  Loaguagea  of  Korth 
Africa* 

Mr.  H.  Sweot  then  red  hiz  Report  on  the  **  Practical  Study  of 
Language,"  in  wMch  ho  gave  a  skech  of  tho  history  of  the 
iDOovnictit  for  reform  on  tho  battis  of  fonetica  and  psychoIogj%  giving 
an  acount  of  hiz  own  practical  experiense,  aad  triticiviing  the 
vewa  of  Storm  and  various  German  writers,  with  whom  he  exprest 
his  agreement  oa  the  hole,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  anmthing 
would  soon  be  dun  in  England  to  carry  out  the  rcforra. 

The  President  then  continued  his  Adross,  and  gave  an  acount  of 
the  progress  of  the  Society^s  Dictionary.  He  then  dwelt  on  tho 
difficulty  of  Betling  the  etymologies  and  hintory  of  Midl-EngliBh 
wurds,  and  tho  making-out  of  the  logical  development  of  wurd&  like 
nh&vef  artf  etc. ;  also  on  the  necessity  of  following  out  the  etymology 
ef  compounds:  thus,  a&leep  is  an  adverb  (a  prcpozition  and  a  noun) ; 
awaka  is  a  past  participl ;  so  probably  ml&ps  and  Blop€  are  past 
participls.  He  dolt  with  mquint^  artid  (to  nouns),  au,  eta. 
He  eomplaind  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Eictionary  material; 
yet  the  uiethod  pursued  by  Readers  fur  tlio  Dictionary  was  the  only 
practicabl  one :  men  coudn* t  make  an  extract  for  evry  word  in 
their  books,  tho  this  would  often  bav  been  welcum,  Stil,  sum 
Readers  hatl  wizely  continued  their  wnrk  by  lately  making  extracts 
for  the  common  wunls  which  they  had  be  for  neglected.  Mr. 
Henderson  hiid  sent  a  splendid  list  of  wurds,  Messrs.  Austin,  E.  S. 
Jacksijn,  Helwig,  Fumivall,  Doble,  Miss  E,  Thompson,  and  many 
uthere,  bad  belpt  too. 

61  Kevews  of  Part  L  of  the  Dictionary  had  apeard  in  England, 
and  at  least  12  in  America.  Ail  ha<l  aproovd  of  the  general  plan 
of  it  and  the  Editor's  wurk,  tho  sura  had  taken  objections  to 
dotuils,  certtiin  of  which  the  Frezident  proceeded  to  answer. 
Az  to  how  many  '  books  *  or  *  wurks '  had  been  red  for  tho 
Dictionary,  he  coudn't  siiy,  az  no  one  coud  detino  a  *  book '  or 
*  wurk.*  Az  to  a  rule  for  the  admission  and  exclu;!ion  of  technical 
wurdsp  he  showd  that  no  such  nilo  coud  bo  laid  down :  the  matter 
must  be  left  to  the  Editor's  discretion.  Then  he  justified  tho 
quotation  of  Newspapers  az  authorities.  Hiz  rule  was,  to  take  that 
quotation  which  best  broght  out  tho  meaning  of  the  wurd, 
wbensesoever  it  came,  kz  to  folk -etymologies,  the  limits  of  space 
compeld  the  excluzion  of  them.  Tho  Frezident  then  thankt  the 
Reporters  to  hiz  Adress,  and  the  Society,  for  their  help  to  hmi. 

On  the  propozal  of  Mr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Dr,  Morris, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  Murray  for  hiic  Atlress, 
and  for  hiz  great  servises  to  tho  Society  az  its  Prozident  and  az 
Editor  of  ita  Dictionary.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  then 
Toted  to  Mesrs.  Danby  P.  Pry  and  H.  B.  Whoatley,  the  Auditors 
of  the  Trezurer'a  Cash  Acount,  which  was  taken  82  rod;  to  the 
Ceunsil  of  University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  College 
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rooms  for  tho  8ocietj*a  Meetings;  and  to  tho  Writers  of  the 
Hl' ports  in  the  Preiii(lont*a  Adress. 

On  tlie  propozal  of  Jfr,  FmnivEill  (who  first  aplicd  to  Mr. 
Gluilstoeo  for  a  Pension  for  Dr,  ilnrray,  az  editor  of  tho  Society's 
Dietii^nary),  and  tho  seconding  of  Dr.  Weymouth  (to  whom 
Mr*  Gladstone  first  Tefe.rd)j  a  unanimous  vote  of  thiinks  was  past  to 
Mr  (jladstonc  tor  hiz  grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray. 

The  following  Members  ol  the  Society  wer  then  elected  ita 
Ofiicern  for  tho  ensulngf  year ; — Prezident :  Tho  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W, 
Skeat,  LL.D.,  M.A» — Fice- Prezidenh :  Tho  Arctihishop  of  Dublin; 
Whitley  Stokes  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Alexander  John  l^:ilis,  B.A.,  F.Ii.S. ; 
The  Hev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.; 
Jaa,  A.  n.  Murmy»  LL.D.,  B.A.  ;  Prince  LonLs-Lucicn  Bonaparte. 
—  Ordowrij  Mmibers  of  Counsii :  Prof.  Alex.  Graliam  Bell,  M.A. ; 
Hy.  Bradshaw,  MA.  ;  E.  L.  Brandretli,  Esq. ;  Walter  R.  Browne, 
M.A.  ;  Prof.  C.  CaBsal,  LL.D.  ;  R.  INT.  Cust.  hl^q.;  Sir  J.  F.  DaTi8, 
Bart.;  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq.;  lly.  Huek.s  Oibhs,  M.A.  ;  H.  Jenner, 
E«(]. ;  E,  L.  Liifthingtoii,  LL.B. ;  Prof.  R.  Miirtineaii^  M.A. ; 
A.  J.  Piitteraon,  M.A. ;  J.  Peile,  M.A.  ;  Prof,  J.  P.  Postdate.  M.A, ; 
Prof.  C.  Ricn,  Pii.D. ;  The  Rev.  A.  n.  Sayce,  M.A.  ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
LL.D.,  Pn.D, ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lrr.— 
Trez  ti  rer  :  Ben  J  a  m  i  n  Dawson ,  B ,  A . ,  T  h  o  M  o  t  m  t,  Ham  p  stead , 
London,  N.W.— i/o/?.  Sfftrefarf/ :  F.  J.  Farnivall,  M.A.,  3,  St. 
Georgo^s  Square,  Primrose  Hill^  N.W. 

Dr.  Murray  then  vacated  tho  Prezidont's  Cliair,  and  it  was  taken 
hy  Professor  Skeat.  After  a  few  wurds  of  greeting  to  him  fnini 
Mr.  Fumivall,  tho  new  Prexident  thankt  tho  Society  for  the 
honor  they  hiul  confenl  on  him,  aufl  stated  that  yestenlay  tho 
Gmco  for  the  establishment  of  tho  Tripos  for  Modern  Languages 
at  Cambridge  wiis  unanimously  past. 

Mr.  Edwunl  Gmnville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pemhroko  College, 
Cainhridge,  was  propozed  az  a  Candidato  for  lulmis^pion  into  llie 
Soeiety,  hy  his  cu^sin,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne,  from  personal  nolodg. 


Friday.  June  6,  1884. 
The  Rev.  Pkof.  Skeat,  LLD.,  Preztd^nij  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Edward  Granville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  duly  elected  a  Srember  of  the  Society. — Mr,  tuniivall 
reporteil  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  exprest  hiz  gratification  that  hiz 
grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray  had  met  with  the 
Soeiety*a  aprooval— The  Papers  red  wer,  I.  On  simple  Tenses 
in  Modern  Basque  and  Old  Basque;  IL  The  Neo-Latin  Karnes  of 
tho  Artichoke ;  both  by  Prince  L.*L.  Bonaparte,  anfl  Iwth  printed 
for  the  Society's  TVanzfidirma. 

Dr.  ^Murray  contested  much  of  tho  Princess  argument,  and  gave 
the  historical  facts  about  tho  artichoke,  into  which  he  had  enquired 
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very  closely,  and  with  the  help  of  many  botaniBts  and  Aral 
scholars.  He  said  that  the  artichoke  waz  first  introduced  into  Ita 
about  1470  a.d.,  into  Franco  about  1500,  into  Engleuid  about  154 
The  artichoke  is  not  a  wild  plant,  but  a  cultivated  form,  of  t 
cardoon,  a  nativ  of  Barbary,  Sicily,  ets.  All  the  names  of 
ar  derived  from  the  Arabic  hharshufy  stil  in  use  in  Algiers.  Ar\ 
coccus,  ets.,  wer  mere  modem  Latinized  names  from  It.  artieou 
they  apear  about  1530  a.d.  The  modem  Egyptian  name  is  t 
European  arabized.  AlKharshuf^Karshofm  the  Eastern  provini 
of  Arabia)  is  the  original  from  whense  all  cum,  and  they  wer  g 
from  Spain,  thru  Italy,  etc.  Popular  Etymolog^y  has  run  wi 
over  the  wurd,  hartichoke  (becauz  it  chokes  tho  hart),  hartuhoe 
(becauz,  like  sin,  it  chokes  the  garden  of  man's  soul),  being  Jacob] 
preachers'  versions  of  it. 


Friday,  June  20,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Pbof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Lecky  read  a  paper  on  "  Irish  Gaelic  Sounds." 
Previous  accounts  of  tho  subject  had  been  published  by:- 
(1)  the  Irish  Grammarians;  (2)  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  wt 
had  noted  the  distinctions  of  the  open  and  the  close  d  and  6 ;  an 
(3)  "  Clann  Conchobhair,"  a  writer  in  the  **  Gaelic  Journal,"  wh 
had  pointed  out  difEerences  between  Irish  and  English  sound 
formerly  identified. 

Mr.  Lecky  read  and  analyzed  116  keywords  containing  tli 
elementary  sounds  and  some  of  their  combinations.  He  gave  th 
Visible  Speech  symbols  by  which  he  proposed  to  represent  the> 
sounds,  and  a  Roman  notation.  Specimens  of  prose  and  vcrst 
printed  phonetically,  were  read.  The  dialect  described  was  tha 
spoken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flannery,  a  Keltic  scholar  resident  i 
London,  but  a  native  of  Connaught.  The  list  of  sounds  recognize 
by  him  was  fuller  than  any  given  by  previous  writers.  Furthi 
distinctions  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others  probably  re 
mained  still  unobserved. 
.'  Of  twenty  sounds  already  discovered,  new  analyses  were  pre 

pused.     Thus,  the  vowels  in  ^tiu</h  *  thick,'  long  ^  a  ship,'  jmd  a 
I  *  a  foot,'  seemed  to  belong  not  to  the  back,  but  to  the  mixed  serio: 

*  The  *  slender '  ck  in  mo  cheol,  and  the  other  consonants  in  the  sani 

position,  were  not  fi'ont,  but  outer  back.  The  *  broad '  t  and  d  ha 
often  been  described  as  *  interdental.'  But  Mr.  Lecky  had  foun 
that  tho  peculiar  quality  of  these  consonants  could  be  preserve 
in  the  inverted  position,  and  seemed  therefore  to  have  no  necessar 
connexion  with  the  teeth :  it  was,  perhaps,  due  to  sideward  spread 
ing  of  the  tongue  like  a  fan.  A  similar  formation  was  found  in  th 
*  slender  *  t  and  d,  which  were  not  point  but  outer  front  consonants 
Alto  in  the  '  broad '  //  and  nn,  but  combined  in  these  two  case 
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witk  subsidiary  action  of  tlio  back  of  the  tou^e.  In  the  *  slender ' 
U  tijid  nn  tlie  front  and  point  actions  were  equally  strong  and 
practically  simuJtaneaus. 

About  forty  of  the  Bounds  were  described  in  the  paper  for  tbo 
first  time.     Ihe  vowel  in  (spal)  apeal  *&  scythe'  or  {tax)  ieat^h 

*  a  house '  was  distinct  from  that  in  {hten)  bean  *  a  woman,*  or  (f/cr) 
four  *  a  man.'     Both  of  these  also  occur  long,  as  in  (slaan)  ikaffhan 

*a  turfapade/  {mmatk)  meadhon  *  middle* ;  but  neither  (aa)  nor  (tfj) 
was  the  same  aa  the  vowels  in  the  English  word.s  farm  or  farrier. 
There  were  three  diffcn?iit  vowels  in  the  final  syllables  of  fdinne 
*a  ringp*  li  fdna  *  headlong/  and  Jdnach  *  wandering' :  they  had 
hitherto  been  described  as  identical,  probably  owing  to  their  being 
ail  short,  unfltrossed  ami  obscure.  A  remarkable  effect,  similar  to 
the  *  acciaccatura '  in  music,  was  caused  by  the  glide  vowel  be- 
tween the  voiceless  and  the  open  voiced  consonant  in  crios  *  a  belt,' 
•To  avoid  a  false  syllabic  notation,  it  was  proposed  to  write  j  for  the 
glide,  thus  (cjm),  A  similar  effect  was  found  in  (yii)  aoi  'a  liver,' 
(o(?/aan)  oiledn  *  an  island/  and  {huple)  ha  He  *  a  town.*  This  last 
wonl^  itmle,  does  not  contain  the  open  rounded  vowel  {o)  which 
is  the  commonest  value  of  short  stressed  a.  The  three  unround, 
mixed  vowels  (y,  o,  u)  just  referred  to,  also  occurred  independently, 
and   with   normal   stress  in    {jli^)   nilU  'greater,'    (ajiin)    OUiU 

*  Usaian/  and  (wBhte)  uatha  '  from  them/  The  number  of  diph- 
thongs described  Wiifi  large.  There  were  three  of  the  form  unround 
to  round,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  that  heard  in  a  received 
pronunciation  of  English  how. 

Among  the  consonants,  two  weaker  forms  of  aspii'ate  were  found, 
06  in  (koh)  oath  *  a  battle/  and  in  (-er  biA)  air  hith  *  at  all.'  Also  a 
eecond  form  of  the  *  alender '  *,  intermediate  to  (s)  and  ( f )  as  in 
{cuU)  ciitfi  *a  chest.*  Toint  open  and  point  divided  consonants 
beginning  without  voice  and  ending  with  it,  were  recognized  in 
mo  shrian  *my  bridle,'  air  Miahh  'on  a  mountain/  and  in  other 
cases.     A  liistinction   existed  between.  *  amooth  ■   r   as  in  ma  rdt 

*  my  rose/  and  *  rough  '  r  as  in  rdi  *  a  rose/     In  adtlition  to  the 

*  sh^nder  *  U  and  w»,  described  above,  there  was  a  di^-ided  and  a 
nasal  point  consonant  each  with  subsithary  front  modification  as  in 
limn  *  with  me/  buain  *  touch.'  The  same  slight  degree  of  fmnt 
action  was  found  among  the  hp  consonants  as  in  (k^Tmee)  cailhjidh 
mi  *  I  must.*  Natality  of  oiiU  sounds  was  much  weaker  than  in 
French.  It  was  applied  to  at  least  seven  vowels,  three  diphthongs, 
and  two  consonants.  Stress  was  on  the  first  syllable,  except  in  a 
few  words. 

To  spell  correctly  and  conveniently  such  an  extensivo  system 
of  sounds  as  that  of  Modern  Irish  was  only  possible  in  Shorthand. 
The  twenty-eight  Iloman  types  were  insufficient.  But  by  using 
doubled  letters  for  long  vowels,  a  few  arbitrary  but  familiar 
digraphs,  turned  letters,  and,  aa  a  last  resource,  diacritics,  an 
endurable  Roman  notation  might  be  formed.  On  this  plan,  about 
twenty  types  would  bo  asaignod  to  tlic  vowels,  and  about  thirty- 
live  to  the  consonants. 
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TLouf^h  tho  Trisli  language  reqtrirod  an  unusually  lai^  i 
it  was  actually  furnished  with,  an  oxtremely  meagre  one* 
eighteen  lettci-s,  niuo  wero  dotted  in  one  of  the  matatMm%  i 
when  tlie  dots  wer<3  not  avaihiblo  in  printing,  an  A 
instead.  This  Huctuatiou  hindered  the  ejro  from  qoiekly  formtsg 
a  distinH  image  of  tlio  appearance  of  the  letter- group®.  QiijmlftT 
was  usually  marked  by  an  ficute  accejit,  but  this  was  not  slinp 
provided  in  type,  espeeially  m  capitals;  and»  in  it«  aba6i>ce»  loBg 
vowels  and  shoii  were  often  eoufoiinried.  The  trouble  of 
these  diacritics  const^intly  k:<l  to  their  omission,  even  in  the 
printing.  The  question  whether  a  modem  or  a  blaek-letter 
of  the  Roman  idphahot  should  bo  adopted  for  printing  and  wriHttg^  • 
was  still  debated  in  Ireland. 

Owing  to  the  poverty  of  letters,  8omo  of  the  dLstinctions  iiij 
consonants  could  only  be  ^^hown  by  iuseiling  or  retiiining 
vowel-letters  before  or  after  the  consonant-letters ;  a  device  <»x* 
pressed  in  the  well-known  nde  *  slender  with  slender,  bro«ui  witb 
broad,'  Tliis  rule,  however,  existed  in  the  orthography  only.  In 
the  spoken  language  *  slender  *  was  often  joined  with  '  brood,*  lU 
in  (fis)  /iM  *  knowlcilge/  (Jool)  seol  *a  sail.'  These  silent  lettein 
could  not  be  dropped  until  each  elementary  sound,  whether  *  slender* 
or  '  broad,'  was  provided  with  a  proper  and  distinct  sjmboL  At 
present  it  wtis  frequently  impossible  to  guess  beforehand  whick 
would  turn  out  to  be  tho  phonetic  and  which  the  silent  letter. 

Besides  the  irreguhiritics  of  spelling  ^v4^ch  were  due  to  a  d^afe 
alphiibet,  a  great  number  more  wore  grotnitoua.  Many  diffci 
Bounds  were  read  for  the  same  symbol,  many  different  symboli! ' 
written  for  tho  some  soutuL  What  represented  a  vowel  here  might 
ix^present  a  consonant  there.  Silent  and  useless  letters  crowded 
everj'  pago.  Agreenn_*nt  on  such  a  basis  was,  of  course,  impossible, 
and  the  confusion  of  theory  and  practice  among  native  ortbcK 
gnipbers  was  great.  But  even  the  best  current  form  of  Inall 
spelling  presented  only  a  blurred  iind  distorted  imago  of  the 
language.  Tho  spelling  was  in  fact  an  artificial  raode  of  lit 
communication,  almost  unrelated  to  any  natural  speech.  It 
too  difficult  to  be  leumt  by  the  peasantiy.  It  could  not  be 
to  reconl  the  diulects,  much  less  to  keep  them  alive.  It  mn 
reckoned  among  tho  causes  which  had  ha.«itcned  and  were  ha 
the  extinction  of  Irish.  ^N^or  were  the  practical  disadv^Mllt 
balanced  by  any  theoretic  benefits.  For  philological  pu 
was  necessary  in  every  lanf2:uage  to  have  a  ]ihonetic  orthogrvphy, 
regularly  m^nliiled  in  haiTuony  with  each  successive  stage  of  tfe© 
devolopinent  of  spoken  words,  and  always  preserving  the  onginjil 
Bounds  of  tho  letters:  without  this,  history  and  etymology  wen) 
impossible.  The  present  Irish  spelling  had  no  scientific  ralor. 
ItM  reform  on  a  plionetic  basis  uigontly  called  for  the  attentiuli 
of  all  students  of  the  language. 

]Sfr.  Sweet,  who  wsis  then  in  Germany,  sent  the  following  re^ 
marks:  **  Mr.  Lecky*s  m  the  first  attempt  to  grapple  seriously  with 
a  Itinguagti  wliich  id  almost  unique  in  the  extreme  delicnoy  ol  its 
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phonetic  struchiro,  imd  which  shows  us  many  of  tho  sound-changes 
which  have  built  up  such  lan^uigt^a  as  English  ami  French  in  their 
early  and  tran^arent  stage.  Living  Irish  is,  besidea,  the  natural 
key  to  Old  Irish,  and  until  all  the  dialects  of  this  fast  dying 
language  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  minutely  accurate  way  in 
w4iieh  Mr.  Lecky  is  reconling  one  of  them^  there  Avill  always  be 
the  danger  of  some  wordj  inilexion,  or  phonetic  law  of  the  dead 
language  losing  its  only  moans  of  interpretation*" 

Mr,  Ellis  said  there  could  ho  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
having  a  phonetic  analysis  of  Irish,  especially  as  the  native  ortho- 
graphy was  80  very  inconsistent  with  the  spoken  Ixmguage.  Irish 
spelling  appeared  to  him  evt^n  worse  than  English.  He  regretted 
that  Prince  L.-L,  Bonaparte,  who  had  made  a  close  examination  of 
Irish  sounds,  was  unable  to  he  present  that  evening.  Mr.  Ellis 
thought  the  distinctions  of  spoken  Irish  extreniely  hard  to  catch. 
He  had  found  a  like  difficulty  even  in  his  explorations  of  English 
dialects,  in  which,  however,  the  general  system  of  sounds  was 
miturally  familiar  to  him.  The  Visible  Speech  symbols  might  not 
be  understood  by  many  readers  of  the  Society's  Transactions*  To 
make  the  formation  of  the  Irish  sounds  more  widely  intelligible, 
Mr,  Ellis  recommended  that  they  should  be  compared  w^th  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  languages.  Even  without  this^ 
however^  the  present  contribution  would  he  useful.  If  wo  had 
inherited  any  such  analysis  of  Old  Greek  speech,  how  greatly  wo 
should  value  it  now !  Our  habit  of  reading  Greek  according  to  the 
present  English  values  of  the  letters,  was  as  had  as  to  siiy  (sj)iil) 
for  the  Irish  (apal)  ipeal^  merely  because  it  was  8]ielt  like  the 
English  sealy  peal.  Ho  hopo<l  5fr.  Lecky  would  persevere  w4th  the 
study  of  the  Irish  dialects,  and  would  sncceerl  in  getting  others, 
especially  native  speakers^  to  join  in  the  work. 

Pro!  Rh^s  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  interest. 
Hitherto  Keltic  philologists  had  too  much  neglectwl  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  stages  of  Irish,  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  the 
modem  dialects.  During  last  year  he  had  been  for  two  months  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  tried  to  induce  his  Irish  friends  tx) 
work  at  the  diidects,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Antiquarian 
and  literary  work  seemed  to  them  more  attractive  and  ambitious. 
Still  ho  hoped  that  sjieakei's  of  Irish  might  yet  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj'  w^lio  would  be  willing  imd  able  to 
analyze  and  record  their  provincial  vorii^ies  of  Gaelic.  For  this 
kind  of  work*  however,  they  would  have  to  educate  themselves  in 
phonetics,  Pronunciation  was  the  chief  difEculty  a  Webhman 
roiild  encounter  in  learning  Irish,  owing  to  the  large  number  ol 
'mmtfiie  or  *  slender  *  consonants  wliich  existed  in  Gaelic  but  not  in 
Xymric.  The  idioms  of  the  two  languages  were  similar  enough, 
and  so  wore  a  great  many  of  the  words.  In  Old  Irish,  however, 
the  vocabulary  was  of  enormous  extent,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  had 
no  cognates  in  Modem  Welsh. 

Mr.  Flanncry  said  he  was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  works 
of  the  Irish  grammarians,  and  considered  that  the  account  of  Irish 
No.  34. 
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sounds  to  which  they  had  listened  was  more  detailed  and  exact 
than  any  before  published.  He  believed  that  his  dialect,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  tolerably  normal,  though  the 
language  did  undoubtedly  vary  throughout  the  Gaelic-speaking 
districts.  The  new  and  interesting  distinction  of  *  slender '  and 
'  broad '  in  the  lip  consonants  was,  he  thought,  correct. 

Mr.  Eumivall  said  that  the  Philological  Society  would  be  glad 
to  receive  as  members  all  workers  at  Keltic  phonetics  or  literature. 
He  hoped  they  would  have  a  historical  paper  from  Mr.  Flannery 
at  some  future  meeting.  He  himself  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  such  an  eccentric  spelling  as  oroidhe,  for  instance,  ever  come 
to  be  associated  with  the  word  (krii). 

Mr.  Lecky  said  that,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  constant  encouragement  and 
instruction  in  phonetics,  notation  and  other  branches  of  the  study 
of  language,  for  several  years  past.  In  analyzing  and  symbolizing 
the  Insh  sounds,  Mr.  Sweet's  suggestions  and  criticisms  had  been 
of  the  greatest  value.  Prof.  Storm  also,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  had  gone  through  Mr.  Lecky's  lists,  and  had  kindly  helped 
to  clear  up  difficult  points.  The  present  paper  was,  however,  only 
a  preliminary  sketch,  soon,  he  hoped,  to  be  superseded  by  a  much 
fuller  description. 
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Primrose  Hill,  N.W.  (Hon.  Sec) 

1865.  ♦Colonel  Gibbs.     Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1859.  *H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.    St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park, 

N.W. 
1879.     Thomas   Richard  Gill,  Esq.      39,  Harefield  Road, 

Brockley,  S.E. 
1879.     Dr.   J.   Hall   Gladstone.     17,   Pembridge    Square, 

Bayswater,  W. 

1862.  Dr.  Clair  J.  Grece.     Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

1842.     Prof.     J.     G.    Greenwood,    President    of    Owens 

College,   Manchester. 
1869.     The  Rev.  Walter  Gregor.     Pitsligo  Manse,  Fraser- 

burgh,  Aberdeenshire. 

1882.     Miss  Haig.     Blairhill,  Stirling. 

1868.     Prot.  John  W.  Hales.     1,  Oppidans  Road,  Primrose 

HiU,  N.W. 
1862.  ♦Sir  R,  Hanson.     37,  Boundary  Road,  X.W. 


1879.  *Prof.    J.   M.    Hart.      Mount  Auburn,   Cincinnati, 

U.S.A. 

1880.  ♦Dr.  H.  R.  Helwich.     29,  Neugasse,   Oberdobling, 

Vienna. 

1881.  T.    Henderson,    Esq.      Bedford     County    School, 

Bedford. 
1849.     The  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hervey,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  The  Palace,  "Wells,  Somersetshire. 

1874.  J.   H.  Hessels,   Esq.      2,  Brunswick  Walk,  Cam- 

bridge. 

1868.  J.    N.    Hetherington,   Esq.      64,    Harley  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  W. 
1854.  *John  Power  Htcks,  Esq.     Clifton  Lodge,  Blomfield 

Road,  Maida  Hill,  W. 
1864.  ♦Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.     45,  Conduit  Street, 

Regent  Street,  W. 

1875.  C.  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.     42,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 
1880.     Dr.  K.  J.  R.  IIoerning.     British  Museum,  W.C. 
1860.     E.  R.  HoRTON,  Esq.      11,  Gordon  Street,  Gordon 

Square,  W.C. 

185-.  Martin  H.  Irving,  Esq.  Australia.  (Books  to  Prof. 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  South  View,  Widmore  Road, 
Bromley,  Kent.) 

1875.  H.  Jefferson,  Esq.     Valley  View,  Taunton. 
1880.     H.  I.  Jenkinson,  Esq.     Keswick,  Cumberland. 
1871.     H.  Jenner,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1878.  C.  S.  Jerram,  Esq.  Windlesham,  Famborough 
Station. 

1870.  George  Joachjm,  Esq.     1,  Great  Winchester  Street, 

E.C. 

1874.  General  Sir  Arnold  B.  Kemball,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
79,  Queen's  Gate,  W. 

1876.  E.  Kern,  Esq.     13,  Rue  G^rando,  Paris. 

1882.  R.  N.  Kerr,  Esq.     King  Street  Institution,  Dundee. 

1869.  ♦The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  Lawley. 

1867.  H.  C.  Levander,  Esq.  30,  North  Villas,  Camden 
Square,  N.W. 

1871.  ♦The   Rev.    S.   S.   Lewis.     Corpus   Christi   College, 

Cambridge. 
1862.  *D.  Logan,  Esq.    Pcnang.    (Books  to  Richardson  and 
Co.,  23,  Cornhm,  E.C.) 
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1856.     The  Rev.  A.  Lowy.     160,  Portsdown  Road,  W. 
1842.  *E.  L.  LusniNGTON,  Esq.     Park  House,  Maidstone. 

1865.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.  Maclennan.  Brompton  Vicarage, 

Northallerton. 

1867.  Prof.  Russell  Martineau.     5,  Eldon  Road,  Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 
1842.     C.  P.  Mason,  Esq.     Dukesell,  Christchurcli  Road, 

Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
1873.     The  Rev.  J.  B.  Mayor.     King's  College,  London, 

W.C. 

1873.  Arthur   W.   K.   Miller,   Esq.      British    Museum, 

W.C. 
1854.  *Lord  Robert  Montagu.    Carlton  Club,  and  6,  Clifton 
Gardens,  Folkestone. 

1874.  ♦W.  R.  MoRFiLL,  Esq.     4,  Clarendon  Villas,  Park 

Town,  Oxford. 
1862.    The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.    Lordship  Lodge,  Wood 
Green,  Tottenham,  N. 

1871.  Sir  Charles  Murray,  H.B.M.  Ambassador  at  Lisbon. 

(Books  to  care  of  Foreign  Office,  London.) 

1868.  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.    Sunnyside,  Mill  Hill, 

N.W.     {Editor  of  the  Dictionary/.) 

1872.  Miss  NESBrrx.     Rosslyn  Park  Gardens,  Bath. 
ISoS,     J.  M.  Norman,  Esq.     Dencombe,  CrawW,  Sussex. 

1881.     T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  Esq.      Charlton   IIouso, 

Wimbledon,  S.W. 
1860.     Dr.  E.  Oswald.     16,  St.  Mark's  Credent,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 
1874.     Owens  College,  Manchester. 

1858.     Cornelius  Paine,  Esq.      9,  Lewes  Crescent,    Kemp 

Town,  Brighton. 
1862.     The    Rev.    G.    E.    Pattenden.      Grammar    School, 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

1873.  A.  J.  Patterson,  Esq.     Savilc  Club,  107,  Piccadilly, 

London,  \V. 

1866.  J.  Peile,  Esq.     Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
1865.     Sir  J.  A.  Picton.     11,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 
ISSl.  'Jas.    Platt,    juu.,    Esq.      Rookwood,     Hampstead, 

N.W. 
1880.  *J.  P.  PosTGATE,  Esq.     Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 


1883.     The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Eago.     Masworth  Vicarage, 

Tring. 
1876.     W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq.     8,  Alfred  Place.  Bedford 

Square,  W.C. 
1859.  ♦F.  S.   Reilly,   Esq.     21,    Delahay    Street,    West- 

minster,  S.W. 
1882.  *William    Ridgeway,    Esq.       Gonville    and    Caius 

College,  Cambridge. 
'1869.     Prof.  Charles  Rieu.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1879.  ♦The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.     Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

1879.  G.  A.   ScHRUMPF,  Esq.      Tettenhall   College,   near 

Wolverhampton. 
1842.  ♦The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 
1881.     Dr.    C.    Sheldon.      5,    Northcote    Road,    Clifton, 

Bristol. 
1863.  ♦The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat.  2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

1880.  ♦Eustace  S.  Smith,  Esq.    Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park, 

E. 

1880.  Kingsley  Spencer,  Esq.     Tavistock. 

1871.  ♦T.  B.  Sprague,  Esq.  26,  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

1873.  William  Spurrell,  Esq.  37,  King  Street,  Car- 
marthen. 

1879.  Thomas  Stenhouse,  Esq.  14,  Lyndhurst  Road, 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

1881.  Dr.    Fred.    Stock.      Mill    Hill    Grammar    School, 

N.W. 
1858.     The  Hon.  Whitley  Stokes.     9,  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 
1869.  ♦Henry    Sweet,    Esq.      Mansfield    Cottage,    Heath 

Street,   Hampstead,    N.W.      {Editor    of  Monthly 

Abstracts.) 
1873.     The  Rev.  W.  Somerville  Lach  Szyrma.     Penzance. 


1875.  ♦John  Thirlwall,  Esq.     59,  Pultenev  Street,  Bath. 
1842.   ♦The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 
1881.     Henry  Walter  Thomson,  Esq.      Newstead,   Forest 

Hill,  S.E. 
1866.     Samuel  Timmtns,  Esq.  Elvetham  Lodge,  Birmingham. 
1857.     The  Most  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.     Palace,  Dublin. 
1859.     Nicholas  Trubner,  Esq.     57,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
1871.     E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.     Linden,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
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1878.  The    Rev.    William    Urwick.      49,   Belsize 

Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1864.  ♦£.    ViLES,    Esq.      Godsall    House,    near    Wo 
hampton. 

1879.  F.  J.  ViPAN,  Esq.  31,  Bedford  Place,  London,  T 

1873.    M.  J.  Walhouse,  Esq.    .9,  Randolph  Crescent,  i 

Vale  W, 
1875.     C.  H.' Wall,  Esq.     Halbrake  School,  New  Wi 

worth,  S.W. 

1880.  Richard  Ware,   Esq.      Heath  Street,   Hampfi 

N.W. 
1842.     Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.     31,  Queen  Ann  S 

W. 
1882.    Dr.  F.  J.  Wershoven.     Brieg,  bei  Breslau. 
1851.   ♦Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth.     Mill  Hill  Grammar  S< 

N.W. 
1863.     H.  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.    12,  Caroline  Street,  Be 

Square,  W.C. 
1882.  *Thoraas  Wilson,  Esq.     Rivers  Lodge,  Harpei 

St.  Albans,  Herts. 
1880.     Joseph  P.  Wright,  Esq.     Scarcroft  Road,  Yoi 
1870.    Nicholas  Wilcox  Wyer,  Esq.    3,  Matford  Terrac 

Leonard's,  Exeter. 


Banhers  :  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1,  Pall 
East,  S.W. 

Publishers   of  the    Transactions :    Messrs.    Trubner    & 
57  and  59,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Xeeting  at  Voiyenity  College,  Ck>wer  Street,  London,  W.C.,  on  the  Firit  and 
Third  Fridayi  of  eyery  month  from  Noy ember  to  June,  at  Eiht  p.m. 

A  Conneil  Xeeting  is  held  at  Uniyenity  College  at  7.80  p.m.,  hefbr  eyery 
Ordinary  Xeeti^  at  Eiht. 


Lid  of  Paperi  for  the  Thirty-Ninth  Session,  1881-1882. 

1881. 

Nov.  4. — I.  **The  Simpl  Sounds  of  all  the  Liviog  Slavonic  Languages 
compai^d  with  thozc  of  the  principal  Neo-Latin  and  Germanic 
Tungs,  Part  I.,"  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonapaete.  II. 
"  Observatiuns  on  dhe  Partial  Corectiuns  of  English  Spellings 
approovd  by  dhe  Filolojical  Society,"  by  H.  J.  Vogin,  of 
Amsterdam. 

Nov.  18. — I.  '*The  Simpl  Sounds  of  all  the  Living  Slavonic  Lan- 
guages compard  with  thozo  of  the  principal  Neo-Latin  and 
Germanic  Tungs,  Part  II.,"  by  Prince  Louis  Lucien 
BoNAPABTE.  II.  **  Notes  ou  the  n  of  an,  &c.,  in  the  Autho- 
rized and  Rovized  Versions  of  the  Bible,"  by  Benjamin 
Dawson,  B.A. 

Dec.  2. — **  On  the  Morfology  of  the  Indo-Gerraanic  Root,"  by  John 
Makshall  the  yunger. 

Dec.  16. — **0n  the  treatment  of  borrowd  English  Words  in  colloquial 
Welsh,"  by  Thomas  Powell,  M.A. 
1882. 

Jan.  20. — A  Dictionary  Evening.  J.  A.  H.  Mubray,  LL.D.,  Vice- 
PrezidetU, 

Feb.  3.—**  On  the  Midi  Verb  in  Latin,"  by  the  Rev.  Hy.  Belcher,  M.A. 

Feb.  17.— I.  **0n  Greek  Pronunciation,"  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A. 
IL 

March  3. — ^A  Paper  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Fice-Frezident. 

March  17. — 

April  21. — **0n  the  Dialects  of  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties," 
by  the  Prezident,  A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 

3Xay  5. — **  Sum  Notes  on  Grammar,"  by  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

May  19  {Anniversary), — Prezidcnt's  Annual  Adress,  by  A.  J.  Eixis, 
B.A.,  F.R.S. 

June  2. — 

June  16. — "Sum  Latin  and  Greek  Etymologies,"  by  Prof.  Po«tgate, 
M.A. 

The  Trezurer  of  the  Society  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Dawson,  The  Mount, 
JIampstead,  N»W,  To  him  all  Subset  iijtions  in  arear  shoud  he  paid 
at  onse. 

Offers  of  Papers  or  Scraps  shoud  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
Fnmivall,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 


Candiflat«s  for  admission  into  the  Society  must  be  propozed  by  a 
Member  from  personal  knowledg,  or  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  by  loav  of  the 
Council.  They  pay  One  Guinea  as  entrance  fee,  and  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Ten  Guineas  for  life,  as  subscription. 

The  Society  is  now  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  of  1802 
and  1867.  All  Members  who  hav  not  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Membership  shoud  at  onse  do  so,  and  forward  it  to  the  Hon.  Sec. 
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CORRECTIOKS   IN   Mr.   SwEET's   PaPER   ON  SoUND    NOTATION. 

p.  225,  L    6  (of  specimen)  for  •CD3»rxi  read  'cdJ^fii. 

8  „  „   -T^I  „     -j?M/I. 

„  s3cD>  „     sCcD>. 

„  „  oolrocol  „     ooCiDcoI. 

„  >v»i  „     >V2«dL 

„  coCoTs  „     ooCois. 

»    -WJdS  „       -UJdS. 

„  Ccofs-  „     Ccoi^s-. 

„  coJjoC^  „     coJ^iaCis. 

„  -Xsp  „     -Isp. 

„  vio-  „     wip-. 

„  filr-  „     fill-. 

„  uls  „     ^is. 

„    Ftl'T  „       fC7. 

„  „    SOJwf  „       S3J*Vl. 

u  9f    "^IX  »       -MI. 

„    DCOI  „       DCOf. 

after  1.  9,  insert :  -3^  ^bsi£im']n\r  v[>lr\e  >[*df. 
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CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305^6004 

(650)  723-1493 

grncirc@sulmoiLstanford.edu 

All  books  ore  subject  to  recall. 
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